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PREFACE. 


Little  need  be  said  by  way  of  Preface.  A  very  consider¬ 
able  taste  for  local  history  has  sprung  up  of  recent  years, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  descent  of  families  and 
property ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  contributing  to  this  taste , 
that  the  author  has  spent  so  many  years  in  laborious  research 
to  illustrate  the  historical  and  genealogical  annals  of  his 
native  district.  His  “  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr  ;  with 
a  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Families  of  Ayrshire,”— the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1847 — has  been  well 
spoken  of — and  he  now  aims,  by  a  wider  sweep  and  a  different 
arrangement,  to  present  his  labours  in  a  more  acceptable  form . 

It  may  be  stated  that  he  has  gone  personally  over  almost 
all  the  localities  described,  and  not  a  few  of  the  woodcuts 
introduced,  are  from  rough  sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  The 
present  volume — for  Kyle — has  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of 
pages  originally  intended,  so  much  so,  that  the  limited  number 
of  copies  printed,  though  all  disposed  of,  would  not  defray  the 
expense.  It  has  been  necessary  therefore  to  make  a  correspond¬ 
ing  addition  to  the  subscription  price,  which  he  feels  confident 
will  at  once  be  responded  to.  It  may,  however,  be  considered 
the  leading  volume  of  the  series  for  Ayrshire.  The  other 
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two — for  Carrick  and  Cuninghame — will  be  of  lesser  bulk — 
and  not  likely  to  exceed  tlie  price  contemplated. 

The  author  will  not  venture  to  say  more  on  the  subject  of 
his  rather  gigantic  and  arduous  undertaking,  than  to  state, 
that  he  has  left  no  source  of  information  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  unexplored ;  and  he  is  satisfied  that  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Ayr — contained  in  the 
present  volume — will  bear  evidence  of  his  patient  search 
among  the  archives  of  that  ancient  and  royal  burgh. 

He  has  to  return  his  hearty  thanks  to  numerous  gentle¬ 
men,  who  have  enthusiastically  aided  him  by  every  means  in 
their  power — both  by  contributing  to  the  work,  and  adding 
to  the  publisher’s  subscription  list. 


Hawtiiokn  Cottage,  Joppa, 
May  1863. 
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i  s  1 0  r  i  r  a  I  B  k  £  i  t  h. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME. 

As  in  most  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  district  is  involved  in  much  mystery.  Coille,  in  Gaelic, 
means  a  forest,  and  that  the  district  of  Kyle  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  wood  is  evident  from  existing  charters.  Various 
places  in  Scotland  bear  a  similar  name,  as  Coill,  near  Loch 
Laggan,  and  Kyle  Rose,  in  Inverness-shire  ;  Kyle,  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye  ;  and  Kyle  Brora  and  Kyle  Rea,  in  Inverness-shire. 
Kyle,  probably  from  the  Gaelic  eaolas,  also  means  a  sound,  a 
strait,  such  as  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  But  Buchanan  tells  us  that 
Kyle  was  so  designated  from  Coilus,  king  of  the  Britons,  who 
was  slain  and  interred  in  the  district.  The  learned  historian 
says  that  a  civil  war  having  ensued  between  the  Britons,  who 
occupied  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  and 
Piets,  who  were  settled  in  the  north  and  north-west,  the  op¬ 
posing  armies  met  near  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  and  that,  by 
a  stratagem,  Coilus,  who  had  despatched  a  portion  of  his  forces 
northward,  was  encompassed  by  the  Scots  and  Piets,  and  com¬ 
pletely  routed.  Ilis  camp  having  been  surprised  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  Coilus  himself  was  slain,  and  the  place 
“  became  famous  under  the  name  of  Coyle,  or  Koylefield.”* 

*  Buchanan  seems  to  hare  had  little  knowledge  of  the  scene  of  this  alleged 
battle  ;  and  he  makes  the  Britons,  whom  he  first  speaks  of  as  occupying 
Strathcluyd,  penetrate  into  Scotland  as  far  as  the  river  Don,  (Doon),  which 
they  did  not  need  to  do,  since  they  belonged  to  the  district.  Probably  he 
meant  the  river  Ayr,  for  Coilsfield  is  on  the  banks  of  that  stream.  Yet,  in¬ 
consistent  as  the  statement  may  be,  the  historian  has  perhaps  been  treated 
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Coilsfield,  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Eglinton  family, 
is  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
river  Doom  Modem  inquirers  have  regarded  this  as  one  of 
the  fables  of  our  early  history ;  but  tradition  corroborates  the 
fact  of  some  such  battle  having  been  fought.  The  reputed 
grave  of  Coilus  was  opened  in  May  1837.  It  was  covered, 
says  the  Eev.  Mr.  Eitchie,  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
the  parish,  by  two  large  slabs,  on  the  removal  of  which,  “the 
centre  of  the  mound  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  boulder 
stones,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  "When  the  excava¬ 
tors  had  reached  the  depth  of  about  four  feet,  they  came  on 
a  flat  stone  of  a  circular  form,  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Under  the  circular  stone  was  first  a  quantity  of  dry  yellow- 
coloured  sandy  clay,  then  a  small  flagstone  laid  horizontally, 
covering  the  mouth  of  an  urn  filled  with  white-coloured  burnt 
bones.  In  removing  the  dry  clay  by  which  this  urn  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  under  flat  stones,  several  small  heaps  of  bones  were 
observed,  not  contained  in  urns,  but  carefully  surrounded  by 
the  yellow-coloured  clay  mentioned  above.  The  urns,  in 
shape  [there  were  more  than  one]  resembled  flower-pots ; 
they  are  composed  of  clay,  and  have  been  hardened  by  fire. 
The  principal  urn  is  7f  inches  in  height,  7|  in  diameter,  and 
§  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  has  none  of  those  workings, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  thumb  nail,  so  often  to 
be  observed  on  sepulchral  urns,  and  it  has  nothing  of  orna¬ 
ment  except  an  edging  or  projecting  part,  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  top.  ETo  coins,  or  armour,  or  implements  of  any 


with  too  much  contempt  by  some  of  the  more  recent  inquirers  into  the 
early  history  of  Scotland.  So  far  from  being  a  mere  retailer  of  the  fables 
prevalent  in  his  own  day,  he  was  the  first  to  expose  many  of  their  absurdi¬ 
ties  ;  and  he  laid  down  the  only  rational  theory  which  has  yet  been  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  several  nations  that  have  been  known  to  exist 
in  Great  Britain.  In  tracing  the  Scots,  Piets,  and  Britons  to  the  same  Celtic 
stock,  he  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  the  learned  who  have  since  given 
attention  to  the  subject.  Chalmers,  adopting  his  views,  though  without 
sufficient  acknowledgment,  merely  renders  still  more  plain  what  appeared 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  difference  between  them  refers  chiefly  to  the  time 
and  the  more  immediate  source  from  whence  emanated  the  Scots  and  Piets, 
whom  Buchanan  thinks  were  a  later  body  of  emigrants  than  the  Britons, 
though  of  the  same  lineage,  speaking  the  same  language,  or  a  dialect  of  it, 
and  having  the  same  religion. 
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description,  could  be  found.  The  discovery  of  these  urns 
renders  it  evident  that,  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  while 
the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  still  prevailed,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  some  person  or  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction  had  been  deposited  there.” 

In  1837,  according  to  Mr.  Eitchie,  there  were  “ two  large 
slabs.”  There  are  now  three  pieces.  It  would  seem  as  if 
they  had  originally  formed  one  huge  stone,  probably  set  upon 
end,  in  the  centre  of  the  little  tumulus,  after  the  fashion  of 


Coilus’  Grave. 


those  rude  memorial  stones  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  mound  is  wholly  artificial,  built 
round  by  a  stone  wall  about  three  feet  high,  the  circle  being 
filled  up  with  a  light  gravelly  soil.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  tumulus  was  constructed  for  the  remains,  and  to  the 
memory  of  a  single  person  only — a  person,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
of  distinction. 

There  are  other  circumstances  corroborative  that  an  im¬ 
portant  battle  had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity.  A  little  brook 
that  empties  itself  into  the  water  of  Fail  is  called  the  “  bloody 
burn;”  and  a  flat  piece  of  ground  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  is  named  “  the 
dead-men’s  holm,”  probably  from  its  having  been  the  grave 
of  those  who  fell  in  fight.  In  ploughing  this  holm  not  long 
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ago,  besides  several  fragments  of  bones  and  pieces  of  ancient 
armour,  a  trumpet,  “  resembling  a  crooked  born,”*  was  turned 
over,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  tbe  locality  having 
been  the  scene  of  a  deadly  conflict  at  a  very  early  period  of 
our  history. 

These  facts,  though  they  do  not  amount  to  proofs  of  Coilus 
having  fought  and  fallen  on  the  field  which  bears  his  name, 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  wholly  without  weight  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  current  tradition,  which  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial.  In  a  poem  written  about  the  year 
1631  by  John  Bonar,  schoolmaster  at  Ayr,  giving  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  coast  and  its  antiquities,  the  author,  in  reference 
to  “  Coylsfield  in  Kyle,”  says — 

“  Within  twelve  years  or  little  more,  I  guess, 

A  trew  story  ane  ditcher  told  me  these ; 

Tirring  the  earth  for  fewell  to  his  flett, 

His  spead  did  run  upon  ane  stane  bot  lett, 

Quhilk,  when  he  hade  espyet  eamestlie, 

A  tomb  it  was  buildet  full  curiouslye ; 

He  rolled  away,  and  found  a  pitcher  law 

With  ashes  and  bones :  that  all  men  might  it  knaw, 

Upon  the  stone  wer  graven  letters  fayre, 

KoyVs  crip, f  of  this  as  now  I  speak  na  mair.” 

In  1796,  while  some  of  the  labourers  about  Coilsfield  were 
digging  a  marl  pit  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grave,  they  came 
upon  a  curiously  carved  stone,  a  drawing  of  which  Colonel 
Montgomerie  (afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton),  caused  to  be 
sent  to  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  it  still  remains.  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  “Pre- 
Historic  Period,”  written  chiefly  from  the  remains  of  antiquity 
contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Society,  gives  an  etching  of 
this  stone,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  engraved  with  a  series  of 
concentric  circles.  Similar  stones  occur  frequently  in  the 
ancient  Pictish  kingdom,  north  of  the  Forth,  even  in  Orkney, 
but  more  rarely  south  of  that  boundary.  The  same  symbolic 

*  The  Scots  made  use  of  the  horns  of  animals  in  the  days  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  but  the  “  crooked  horn  ”  here  mentioned  is  of  bronze, 
t  Grave. 
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characters,  however,  have  been  discovered  on  a  rock  in  the 
parish  of  Anwoth,  Kirkcudbright,  and  nearly  so  on  a  slab 
dug  up  at  High  Auchinlary.  The  circles  on  the  latter  are 


Cist  cover. 


intersected,  whether  by  accident  or  design  is  uncertain,  much 
in  the  way  that  an  encampment  of  many  circular  walls  or 
mounds  might  be  approached.*  No  positive  theory  has  yet 
been  propounded  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  al¬ 
though  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Wise,  printed  in  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  “  The  Transactions  of  the  Koval 
Society  of  Scotland,”  approaches  very  near  to  what  seems 
to  be  the  truth.  That  they  are  of  Buddhist  or  Druidi- 
cal  origin  is  extremely  probable.  With  the  Druids  the 
circle  signified  the  Deity,  or  the  passage  of  the  soul  through 
the  circle  of  existence ;  hence  what  has  been  called  “  the 
spectacle  ”  symbol,  so  common  on  the  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland.  The  slab  found  at  High  Auchinlary,  in  Gallo¬ 
way,  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple.  But  however  the 
symbolic  materials  may  be  interpreted,  they  indicate,  by  their 
analogy,  a  specific  design  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
Scotland,  including  the  Orcades,  which  point  strongly  to  the 
fact  that  her  early  inhabitants  were  of  the  same  race. 


See  Stuart’s  “  Sculptured  and  Monumental  Stones  of  Scotland. 
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Professor  Wilson  remarks  the  similarity  of  the  symbols  on 
the  stone  at  Coilsfield  and  those  in  Galloway,  bnt  while  sug¬ 
gesting  himself  no  clue  to  their  elucidations,  he  might  have 
spared  his  Athenian  sneer  at  the  zeal  of  the  local  antiquaries, 
who,  in  1837,  opened  the  reputed  grave  of  “old  King  Coil.” 
They  at  least  proved  that  the  tradition  was  not  wholly  a 
myth.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  symbolic  slab  was 
not  found  in  the  tumulus,  but  in  a  marl  pit  at  some  distance, 
where  an  urn  was  at  the  same  time  dug  up,  a  drawing  of  a 

portion  of  which  was  also  sent 
by  Colonel  Montgomerie  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  If  the 
battle  happened  between  the 
Britons,  Scots,  and  Piets,  as 
Buchanan  tells  us,  the  sym¬ 
bolic  cist  slab  may  have  covered 
the  remains  of  some  Pictish  or 
Fragment  of  um.  Scottish  chief,  though  more 

probably  Pictish,  as  these  stones  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  Pictish  division  of  the  country,  or  where  colonies  of  the 
Piets  are  known  to  have  existed. 

Buchanan  places  the  era  of  Coilus  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  Christ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
particular  period.  There  was  a  Coel,  king  of  the  Bom  an 
districts,  “  Golonia  Camulodunum,  including  Colchester,” 
who,  according  to  Wynton, 

“ - -  left  a  dochter  a  wyrgyne, 

That  excedyt  of  bewte 
All  the  ladys  of  that  cuntre, 

That  nane  in  Brettayne  was  sa  fayre.” 

This  princess  is  said  to  have  married  Constantius  Chlorus, 
afterwards  one  of  the  Caesars,  and  was  the  mother  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great.  Coel  must  have  lived  in  the  third  century, 
prior  to  274,  a  period  respecting  the  events  of  which  in 
Britain  the  Boman  classics  are  very  silent.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  he  may  have  been  the  Coilus  whose  death  gave 
name  to  the  district  of  Kyle.  We  know  at  all  events  that 
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the  Scots  and  Piets  do  not  appear  in  history  by  these  desig¬ 
nations  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  so  that 
Buchanan  committed  an  anachronism  in  fixing  the  death  of 
Coilus  so  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  if  his  victors  were 
the  Scots  and  Piets. 

We  are  farther  informed  by  the  writer  of  the  parish  of 
Coylton ,  in  the  New  Statistical  Account,  that  the  name  of 
the  parish  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
Coilus;  and  that  a  tradition  prevails  in  that  quarter  affirma¬ 
tive  of  his  fate,  the  water  of  Kyll  or  Coil  being  so  called,  it 
is  said,  from  the  unfortunate  king  having  crossed  it  in  his 
flight.  Loch  Pergus,  moreover,  a  small  lake  not  far  distant, 
whereon  a  monastery  once  stood,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
King  William’s  charter,  erecting  Ayr  into  a  burgh,  as  the 
eastward  boundary  of  the  grant  of  land  bestowed  upon  it,  is 
alleged  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Scottish  king,  who, 
along  with  the  Piets,  prevailed  over  Coilus.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  was  no  Fergus  known  to  have  been  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  as  the  era  of 
Coilus,  unless  that  assumed  by  Buchanan.  A  Huaill,  Hoel, 
or  Coyle  as  the  name  has  been  twisted,  King  of  Strathclyd,  a 
kingdom  formed  by  the  Lowland  tribes  after  the  departure  of 
the  Bomans  to  protect  themselves  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Saxons,*  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  given 
the  name  to  the  district  of  Kyle ;  but  why  we  are  left  entirely 
in  the  dark.  This  monarch  fled,  after  having  been  defeated 
by  King  Arthur,  to  Anglesey,  where  he  died. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  Coelus  to  whom  reference 

*  That  the  Saxons  were  in  Britain  long  before  the  era  known  as  the 
Saxon  invasion,  and  fought  against  the  Bomans,  is  now  universally  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  catt,  or  battle  stone  at  Kirkliston  is  a  proof  of  this.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Llwyd,  a  well-known  Welsh  archaeologist  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and,  as  shown  by  Professor  Simpson  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  recently,  could  not  be  of 
later  date  than  the  fifth  century.  The  inscription,  now  somewhat  defaced, 
originally  was,  “  In  hoc  tumulo  jacet  Vetta  Alius  Victi,”  which  means,  “  In 
this  mound  lies  Vetta  the  son  of  Victus.”  In  Bede’s  and  the  Saxon  Chron¬ 
icle  it  is  stated  that  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  the  sons  of  Victigilis,  “  whose 
father  was  Victa,  whose  father  was  Vetta,”  and  so  on  through  a  long  list. 
Victus  and  Vetta  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  the  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
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should  be  made.  In  the  “Description  of  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,”  by  Donald  Munro,  High  Dean  of  the  Isles,  who 
travelled  through  the  most  of  these  islands  in  the  year  1594, 
—twenty  or  thirty  years  after  Buchanan  wrote  his  History, — 
the  author  says : — “  Upon  the  north  syde  (Colmkill)  of  our 
Scotts  tombe,  the  inscriptione  hears  Tumulus  Regum  Norwe- 
gice;  that  is,  the  tomb  of  the  kings  of  Norway  ;  in  the  quliilk 
tombe,  as  we  find  in  our  ancient  Erische  Cronickells,  ther 
layes  eight  kings  of  Norroway  ;  and  als  we  find,  in  our 
Erische  Cronickells,  that  Coelus ,  king  of  Norroway,  com- 
mandit  his  nobils  to  take  his  hodey  and  burey  it  in  Colmkill, 
if  it  chancit  him  to  die  in  the  Isles ;  hot  he  was  so  diseomfitit 
that  there  remained  not  so  maney  of  his  armey  as  wald  burey 
him  ther ;  therefor  he  wes  eirded  in  Kyle,  after  he  stroke  ane 
field  against  the  Scotts,  and  [was]  vanquished  he  them.”  The 
Norwegians  are  not  known  to  have  made  any  attempt  upon 
the  Hebrides,  or  the  west  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  event  which  gave  the  district  its  designation,  occurred 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  ages.  If  Norwegians, 
these  people  must  have  made  descents  upon  our  coasts  prior 
to  any  existing  record  of  the  facts,  and  yet  not  earlier  than 
the  sixth  century,  when  Iona  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Columba.  Coelus  is  said  to  have  desired  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  his  body  should  he  carried  to  Icolmkill,  thus 
showing  that  he  was  a  devoted  Christian ;  and  if  so,  it  is  not 
likely  that  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  sepulture  -would 
have  recourse  to  the  heathen  practice  of  burning  his  remains. 


Boundary. 

Kyle  and  Cunninghame  were  called  Siluria  by  the  Eomans, 
and  Carrick  formed  a  portion  of  Galloway.  Wyntown,  the 
venerable  and  generally  accurate  chronicler  of  Scotland, 
speaking  of  the  Avars  of  Alpin  and  the  Piets,  says — 

“  He  wan  of  were  all  Galloway : 

There  wes  he  slayne,  and  dede  away.” 
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The  death  of  Alpin  occurred  in  836,  near  Dalmellington,  in 
Kyle,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Doon,  so  that  Wyntown 
was  slightly  in  error,  unless  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunninghame 
were  popularly  included  under  the  general  name  of  Galloway. 
These  districts,  however,  formed  at  that  time  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Strathcluyd,  which  was  not  .suppressed  till  the 
triumph  of  the  Scots  and  Piets  united,  in  970.  But  the 
Celtic  rule  of  the  country  continued  till  the  eleventh  century, 
under  which  regimen  there  were  neither  sheriffdoms  nor 
bailiewicks.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  a  permanent  division  of  Galloway  occurred,  when 
Duncan,  the  son  of  Gilbert  of  Galloway,  obtained  Carrick  as 
his  portion,  and  Galloway  proper  was  secured  to  his  cousin 
Eoland.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  divisions  of  Ayrshire 
took  place  about  the  same  time. 

The  Crawfords  of  Loudoun  are  said  to  have  been  hereditary 
Sheriffs  of  Ayr  as  early  as  1220  ;  but  the  Chamberlain  Rolls 
show  that  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  Knight,  and  James  Steward 
of  Scotland,  were  “Vicecomitis  de  Air”  before  1259,  and 
that  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  held  the  office  in  that  year. 
William  de  Meneteth  is  styled  late  “  Yicecomitis  de 
Air”  in  1263  ;  and,  according  to  his  accounts,  it  appears 
that  he  had  expended  various  sums  in  strengthening  the 
Castle  of  Ayr  against  the  Norwegians.  William  Cummijn  of 
Kilbryde  was  “Yicecomitis  de  Air”  in  1265-6.  “Computum 
Willielmi  Cummyn  de  Kilbride,  Yicecomitis  de  Are,  factum 
apud  castrum  puellarum,  Anno  Gracie  m.cc.lxvj,  per  Fer- 
gusium  Makenedy  et  cetera,  attornatum  suum  et  cetera.” 
This  account,  made  at  the  Castle  of  Ayr,  by  Fergus  Mac- 
kenedy,  clerk  to  William  Cummyn,  the  Sheriff,  contained 
“  dyvers  articles  of  expensis  maid  upon  the  kingis  *  shipp is.’ 

Sir  Reginald  Crawford  of  Loudoun ,  according  to  Blind 
Harry,  was  hereditary  Sheriff  of  Ayr  when  murdered  at  the 
Barns  of  Ayr  in  1297;+  and  his  son,  who  was  killed  in  1303, 

*  Alexander  XXX* 

f  There  is  some  confusion  by  the  historians  or  genealogists  of  the  Craw¬ 
ford  family.  By  some  the  grandfather  of  Wallace  is  said  to  have  been  Sir 
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held  the  same  office.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochoiv,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  Loudoun,  had  the  Sheriffship  conferred 
upon  him  in  1318,  and  it  continued  with  the  Loudoun  family, 
with  slight  political  interregnums,  during  the  Cromwellian 
and  Kevolution  periods,  down  to  the  abolition  of  heritable 
jurisdictions  in  1747,*  when  properly  bred  lawyers  came  to  be 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Sheriff  by  the  Crown.  Hugh, 
third  Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ayrshire  in  1715. 

Kyle  lies  between  the  rivers  Doon  and  Irvine,  extending 
from  the  sea  upwards  till  it  meets  the  boundary  lines  of 
Lanarkshire  and  Dumfries-shire.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Ayr  into  Kyle  proper,  or  Kyle  Kegis,  and  Kyle  Stewart,  so 
named  from  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  was  overlord 
of  that  portion  of  the  district,  the  other  continuing  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Crown. 


EARLY  INHABITANTS. 

The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  sort  of  vexed  question.  Much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  but  very  little  save  to  confound  and  mislead 
the  inquirer.  From  the  ancient  topography  of  the  country, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  original  people  were  Celtic  colonies 
from  Gaul,  the  tide  of  immigration  rolling  to  the  nearest 
coast  of  South  Britain,  and  thence,  spreading  northward, 
peopled  both  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Buchanan  was  of  this 
opinion ;  but  he  followed  the  earlier  historians  in  believing 
the  Scots  and  Piets  to  have  arrived  at  a  later  period — the 
former  from  Spain,  and  the  latter  from  Scythia.  Chalmers, 

Reginald  Crawford  of  Crosbie,  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  while  others  affirm  that  Heugh 
Crawford  of  Loudoun  was  the  father  of  Wallace’s  mother.  Sir  Reginald ,  or 
Heugh ,  may  have  been  Sheriff  of  Ayr  between  1266  and  1288,  when  Sir 
Reginald,  the  uncle  of  Wallace,  was  Sheriff,  but  the  family  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  hereditary  Sheriffs  previously. 

*  The  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  allowed  £2,675,  5s.  9d.  for  his  sheriffship  of 
Ayr,  and  the  bailiaries  of  Maucliline  and  Loudoun.  The  apparent  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  reference  to  the  sheriffship  probably  arises  from  the  confounding  of 
head  and  sub-sheriffs. 
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who  writes  elaborately  on  the  subject,  adopts  Buchanan’s 
opinion  as  to  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  inhabitants,  hut  repudi¬ 
ates  the  notion  of  any  subsequent  arrival  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  the  former  of 
whom,  he  contends,  were  not  settled  in  this  country  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  This  is  rather  a  popular 
idea  with  recent  writers  on  the  subject ;  yet  it  is  entirely  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Latin  classics  in  their 
brief  narratives  of  the  Boman  wars  in  this  country,  in  which 
the  Scots,  as  well  as  the  Piets,  bore  so  prominent  a  part. 
The  error  seems  to  have  originated  with  Clauclian  and  others, 
who  were  evidently  under  the  ancient  belief  that  the  Clyde 
and  Forth  divided  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands ;  and 
they  spoke  of  the  former  as  an  island — Ierne — from  whence 
Ireland.  In  this  sense  alone  can  the  meaning  of  the  poet  be 
reconciled  with  itself  : — - 

“ - Totam  cum  Scotus  Iemam 

Movit,  et  infesto  spumavit  sanguine  Tetliys.” 

Which  means  that  the  Scot  moved  all  Ireland  to  aid  in  the 
war  against  the  Romans ;  but,  taken  in  connection  with 
another  passage — 

“  Scotorum  tumulos  flevit  glacialis  Ieme,” — 

the  term  Iemam  clearly  points  to  the  mountains  of  Argyle- 
shire.  Glacialis  could  not  with  propriety  be  applied  to  “the 
Green  Isle.”  The  Roman  historians  uniformly  speak  of  the 
Hibernii  as  a  different  people  from  the  Scots.  Tacitus  says 
that  he  had  often  heard  Agricola,  his  father-in-law,  say  that 
with  “a  single  legion,  and  a  few  auxiliaries,  the  whole 
country  of  Ireland  might  be  conquered  and  kept.”  This 
could  not  mean  Caledonia,  which  had  cost  the  Romans  so 
many  legions  in  vainly  attempting  to  subdue. 

The  moment  the  Gauls  pushed  across  the  Irish  Channel, 
from  the  western  shores  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  intercourse  must  have  sprung  up  between  the  North 
of  Ireland  and  the  latter,  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  greatly 
facilitating  communication.  The  Scots  do  not  appear  by  that 
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name  in  Roman  history  till  about  360,  although  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Porphyry  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
That  it  was  a  new  name  applied  to  the  old  inhabitants — probably 
from  their  scattered  position  among  the  Western  Highlands 
and  Islands — rather  than  that  they  were  a  foreign  colony,  is  the 
opinion  of  Chalmers  and  others  :  and  this  is  strongly  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  their  Celtic  language  and  manners.  Of  similar 
lineage  and  speech,  they  were  naturally  regarded  as  one 
people,  and  in  time,  as  Buchanan  tells  us,  they  were  spoken 
of  as  the  Scots  of  Albyn  and  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  Orosius, 
who  is  quoted  as  the  first  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the 
Scots  came  from  Ireland,  only  says  that  Hybernia  is  occupied 
by  the  families  of  the  Scots.* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Columba,  who  was  of  the  Scots 
of  Ireland,  and  settled  at  Iona,  by  request  of  Conall  of  the 
Dalriadini,  in  the  sixth  century,  could  only  be  understood  by 
the  Piets,  whom  he  wished  to  convert,  through  the  medium 

*  Richard,  the  geographer,  states  that  the  Scots  of  Ireland  were  those 
who  were  forced,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Belgs,  to  leave  their  native  country ; 
and  who,  as  remarked  by  Logan,  “it  is  probable,  passed  over  from  Scotland 
where  the  two  islands  approximate  so  closely.” 

Tacitus  plainly  states  that  after  Agricola  had  extended  his  arms  as  far  as 
the  Clyde  and  Forth,  much  time  and  skill  were  employed  in  the  difficult 
enterprise  of  removing  “the  remaining  enemies,  as  it  were,  into  another 
island.'"  Here  we  have  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  were  not 
only  driven  across  the  Firths,  but  that  the  Romans  regarded  the  opposite 
continent  as  an  island.  The  numerous  clan  Campbell,  in  Argyleshire,  have 
a  tradition  amongst  them  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ayrshire 
Damnii,  the  name,  previous  to  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Lochow  to  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Argyle  family,  being  Duini. 

That  Ireland  was  the  original  Scotia  of  the  Scots  is  a  palpable  mistake, 
originating  in  the  early  belief  that  Scotland  was  divided  by  the  Clyde  and 
Forth.  Gildas  mentions  the  Scots  and  Piets  as  transmarini,  and  even  Bede 
gives  his  testimony  to  the  fact,  with  an  explanation  as  to  the  reason  of  their 
being  called  transmarini.  Ammianus,  speaking  of  the  Scots  having  been 
defeated  in  Iern ,  could  not  mean  Ireland,  which  country  they  had  never  in¬ 
vaded.  The  passage  of  Josippus,  who  flourished  about  374,  which  makes 
Josephus  say  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  their  having 
subjected  Britain  and  Scotia,  “  Quae  conclusa  in  stagnis  aquarum,”  cannot 
mean  Ireland.  His  words,  literally  translated,  are  :  Scotia,  which  is  enclosed 
in  lakes,  or'  standing  waters.  It  never  could  be  said  that  an  island  was  en¬ 
closed  in  marshes,  as  some  writers  have  translated  the  passage,  however 
much  it  might  abound  with  them.  When  we  know  that  Caledonia  was 
popularly  understood  by  the  Romans  to  be  cut  off  from  Britain  by  the  waters 
of  the  F orth  and  Clyde,  and  that  its  shores  were  indented  with  numerous 
arms  of  the  sea ;  and  farther  that  they  never  invaded,  much  less  conquered 
Ireland,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Josephus  meant  any  other  country 
than  Caledonia. 
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of  an  interpreter.  This  is  expressly  stated  more  than  once 
by  his  biographer,  Adomnan,  and  it  shows  that  the  Celtic  of 
the  Piets  was  different  from  that  of  the  Scots.  Theirs  was 
the  Gaelic  of  the  Cimhri,  become  less  pure  because  of  the 
influx  of  Scandinavian  settlers  on  the  north-eastern  coasts  of 
Scotland,  while  that  of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  to  whom 
Columba  belonged,  had,  during  their  sojourn  in  Ireland,  been 
assimilated  more  to  the  Celtic  of  the  Gauls. 

The  West  Highlands  was  the  undoubted  locality  of  the 
Scots,  as  all  north-east  of  the  Forth — beyond  Drumalbyn — • 
was  of  the  Piets.  The  settlement  of  the  Dalriads — under 
Fergus — in  Argyleshire,  in  the  fifth,  according  to  some,  and 
the  sixth  century,  according  to  others,  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Scots,  from  his  happening  to 
become  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  monarchy;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  as  we  have  shown,  that  they  were  the  first 
Scots  of  Albyn. 

Alfred,  who  translated  the  “  Compendius  History  of  the 
World,”  by  Orosius,  into  Anglo-Saxon,  uses  many  freedoms 
with  the  original,  and  adds,  “  this  Ireland  we  call  Scotland.” 
He,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  name  to 
present  Scotland,  simply,  apparently,  because  the  Scots  were 
to  be  found  in  both  countries.  Orosius,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  and  acquainted  with 
Ireland  chiefly  through  his  brother  ecclesiastics  of  that 
country,  who  were  of  the  families  of  Scots,  and  had  been 
converted  by  St.  Patrick,  a  native  of  Dumbartonshire,  a  cen¬ 
tury  previously.  The  Irish  chronicles  admit  that  the  Cruithne, 
or  Piets,  from  Albyn,  occupied  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
that  the  Dalriadini,  who  passed  over  to  Argyle,  under  Fergus, 
were  of  that  race.  At  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138, 
the  Gallovidians,  who  were  of  the  Irish  Cruithne,  and  colon¬ 
ized  Galloway,  in  the  ninth  century,  used  the  old  war  cry  of 
“Albinich!  Albinich!”  clearly  testifying  that  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Albyn,  and  not  Hibernians. 

It  seems  thus  plain  that  there  were  Scots  of  Albyn,  (those 
who  fought  against  the  Pomans),  and  Scots  of  Ireland,  at  a 
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very  early  period  of  our  history;  but  that  they  were  Scots  and 
not  Irishmen,  is  evident  by  the  distinction  thus  made ;  and 
they  it  was  who  gave  their  name  to  Albyn,  which  became 
Scotland  after  their  Union  with  the  Piets.*  Buchanan  may 
he  right  in  his  opinion  that  Ireland  was  partly,  or  perhaps 
chiefly,  peopled  by  the  Iberian  Gauls  from  Spain : 

“  The  wandering  Celts  in  Spain  their  dwellings  fix’d, 

And  with  Iberians  there  their  names  they  mixed.” 


And,  as  the  Gauls  poured  in  upon  the  country,  the  Iberian 
Celts  pushed  off  to  Ireland.  This  is  countenanced  by 
characteristic  traits  in  certain  localities  of  Ireland  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  Ossian,  supported  by  the  Annals  of  Tighernac 
and  Innisfallen,  plainly  states  that  Ireland  was  inhabited  by 
two  races — the  south  by  the  Firbolgs,  and  the  north  hv  the 
Gael,  originally  from  Scotland. 

If  the  Scots  were  not  settled  in  Scotland  till  the  advent  of 
the  Dalriads  in  the  sixth  century,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
West  Highlands  and  Isles  had  become  depopulated  ?  This 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  seeing  that,  according  to 
Ptolomey’s  map,  the  entire  country  was  occupied  by  tribes 
which  he  specifies.  The  settlement  of  the  Dalriads  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  peaceable  one,  among  a  congenerous 


*  Chalmers  has  shown  from  our  oldest  poets,  that  Ossian  and  his  heroes 
were  no  myths.  They  are  mentioned,  as  he  tells  us,  by  Barbour  in  1375 ; 
by  Holland  in  1453  ;  by  Douglas  in  his  “  Palioe  of  Honour,”  and  by  Sir 
David  Lyndsay  in  his  satyre  of  the  “  Three  Estates,”  where  he  says : — 

“  Of  Fyn  Macoull,  the  richt  chaft  Maid,” 

which  means  the  “upper  jaw  bone.”  Fin  Mac  Coyle,  according  to  Hamner, 
was  the  father  of  Ossian,  who  was  the  father  of  Oscar,  and  he  fixes  the 
time  of  Ossian  about  432,  contemporaneous  with  St.  Patrick — as  the  name 
Fin  implies,  the  ancestors  of  Fingal,  or  Fin  Mac  Coyle,  were  from  Denmark, 
and  were  known  as  the  line  of  Fin-Erin — but  Chalmers  believes  with  Ware 
and  Usher,  that  the  arrival  of  the  Sea  Kings  did  not  take  place  till  the  ninth 
oentury.  It  is  true  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  either  Irish  or  Danish, 
of  their  advent  before  that  time,  but  we  have  evidence  enough,  Eoman  as 
well  as  otherwise,  that  the  Saxons  were  in  Britain- — in  Scotland — as  early, 
if  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century— and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Roman 
authors  often  confounded  them  with  the  northmen,  for  the  Saxons  never 
occupied  the  Orcades.  Indeed,  the  events  recorded  by  Ossian  could  not 
have  occurred  in  the  ninth  century,  in  fact  not  later  than  the  fifth. 
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people — and  the  Irish  chroniclers  say  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
Fergus  became  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  but 
are  we  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  result  of  conquest  rather 
than  the  fusion  of  tribes  originally  the  same,  and  whose 
separation  from  the  Piets  was  maintained  by  a  natural 
boundary — the  ridge  of  Drurualbyn,  which  divides  the  north 
of  Scotland  into  two  great  divisions.  The  western  Highlands 
as  well  as  the  eastern,  were  inhabited  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  and  no  doubt  the  people  were  the  same,  known  to 
the  Roman  historians  as  the  Scots,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  inhabitants  on  the  eastern  side  of  Drurualbyn,  their 
proximity  to  Ireland,  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Scots 
colonies  there,  constituting  all  the  difference. 

The  Piets  or  Caledonians,  appear  in  Roman  history  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  Scots,  and  they  occupied  the  country 
east  of  Drurualbyn,  and  were  divided  into  northern  and 
southern  Piets.  That  they  were  originally  of  Celtic  lineage  is 
obvious  from  the  topographical  remains  of  the  district ;  but 
if  Bede  is  to  be  credited,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
difference  between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Scots,  for 
he  mentions  the  Pidish  as  one  of  the  tongues  prevalent  in 
Britain  in  his  time.  It  was  also  distinct  from  the  Saxon. 
It  seems  to  have  been  more  allied  to  the  British  idiom.  The 
west  coast  continued  more  Celtic  in  language  and  manners, 
because  of  its  constant  intercourse  with  the  old  Gaelic  colon¬ 
ists  of  Ireland.  The  east,  on  the  contrary,  was  exposed  to 
the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  by  intercourse  and 
immigration,  became  more  Gothic.  That  this  was  the  case  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  we  have 
any  record  of,  seems  evident  from  existing  data.  Tacitus  in 
his  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  says  : — “  what  manner  of  men  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Britain  were,  whether  produced  in  the 
country,  or  imported  from  far,  there  is  no  coming  at  any 
certainty  from  them,  as  being  a  barbarous  people.  Their 
oonrplexions  are  different,  and  thence  may  some  conjectures 
be  taken;  for  the  red  hair,  and  the  mighty  limbs  of  those 
who  inhabit  Caledonia,  bespeak  them  of  German  descent.  The 
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coloured  countenance  of  the  Silures,  and  hair  most  commonly 
curled,  and  their  having  their  situation  against  Spain,  make 
it  probable  enough  to  believe  that  the  old  Iberians  passed 
the  sea,  and  possessed  those  places.  The  nearest  to  France 
likewise  resemble  the  French,  either  because  they  retain 
something  of  the  race  from  which  they  descended  ;  or  that 
in  countries  which  are  near,  and  lie  exactly  over  against  one 
another,  the  same  aspects  of  the  heavens  may  give  the  bodies 
the  same  cast  of  complexion.  But  generally  speaking,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  French  being  nearest,  did  people  the 
land.” 

Thus  Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
derived  the  great  body  of  their  population  from  France,  or 
Gaul,  hut  that  those  portions  of  the  coast  lying  nearest  Spain, 
Germany,  and  France,  were  acted  upon  through  the  medium 
of  their  proximity  to  these  places.  Ireland  had  more  of  the 
Iberian  characteristics,  Caledonia  those  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  south  of  England  those  of  the  French.  The  same  data 
from  whence  Tacitus  drew  his  conclusions  still  exist,  though 
no  doubt  more  diffused.  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland  is 
more  Celtic,  and  the  east  is  more  Gothic.  There  may  thus 
be  some  shade  of  truth  in  the  statements  of  our  old  historians, 
that  the  Scots  came  from  Spain,  through  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Piets  came  from  Scandinavia.  Whatever  the  language  of 
the  Piets  may  have  been  originally,  and  in  the  time  of  Bede, 
it  must  have  gradually  been  absorbed  in  the  Gaelic  of  the 
Scots,  and  the  Gothic  of  the  Scandinavians  ;  when  the  Scots 
and  Piets  united  in  1843,  the  Gaelic  of  the  former  became 
the  prevailing  language  of  the  Court  as  well  as  of  the  Church, 
while  the  Gothic  must  have  rapidly  increased  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  owing  to  the  numerous  descents 
and  long  occupations  of  the  east  of  Scotland  by  the  North¬ 
men.  What  is  now  called  the  Lowland  tongue,  is  no  doubt 
the  result  of  this  Scandinavian  colonization.  It  includes 
many  Gaelic  and  British  words,  but  is  chiefly  from  the  Ice¬ 
landic.  The  red  haired,  strong  limbed  Caledonians,  described 
by  Tacitus,  probably  spoke  a  mixed  language ;  the  Orkney 
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Islands  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  from. 
Norway — Claudius  says  : — 

“ - Maduerent  Saxone  fuso, 

Orcades,  inoaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule, 

Scotorum  tumulos  flevit  glacialis  Ierne.” 

The  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  Orcades  were  moist  with 
Saxon  gore,  Thule,  or  the  northernmost  coasts  of  Scotland, 
was  warm  with  Pictish  blood,  and  “  icy  Juverna  ”  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  tears  at  the  numerous  graves  of  the  Scots — plainly 
signifying  that  J uverna  did  not  mean  Ireland,  but  the  west 
Highlands.  When  Buchanan  wrote  his  history,  he  describes 
the  Orcadians  as  using  “a  language  different  both  from  Scotch 
and  English,  but  very  near  the  Gothic.” 

After  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  the  Scots  gave  their 
name  to  the  whole  district  lying  beyond  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
All  south  of  these  estuaries,  save  the  disputed  strip  of  land 
called  Lothian,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  map,  originally  constructed  in 
1479,  which  so  marks  the  boundary  of  Scotland.  That  of 
Peter  Apianus,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1548,  does  the  same 
thing.  When  the  Scots  and  Piets  succeeded  in  subduing 
Strathclyde  in  970,  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  fled,  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  overrun  by  their  conquerors,  hence  the  people  of  the 
present  day  are  of  a  mixed  descent,  embracing  Scots,  Piets, 
and  Saxons,  the  latter  migrating  from  Lothian,  with  subse¬ 
quent  immigrations  of  Normans  and  Saxons  from  England. 
The  prevailing  mixture,  however,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Ayrshire,  and  Kyle  is  no  exception,  is  Celtic. 

The  popular  tradition  among  the  Scots  that  the  Piets  were 
the  earliest  builders  of  stone  houses  in  Scotland,  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  Every  remain  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Peclits  or  Piets.  The  Scots,  from  their  position 
among  the  mountains  and  islands  of  the  west,  were  a  pastoral 
people,  while  the  Piets,  especially  those  inhabiting  the  Low¬ 
lands  along  the  north-east  coast,  were  more  given  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  its  attendant  amenities.  But  it  may  be  a  question 
I.  b 
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whether  the  art  of  building  originated  among  the  ancient 
Pictish  inhabitants,  or  was  imported  by  the  Gothic  colonists. 
It  is  undeniable  that  these  curious  stone  buildings,  called 
Piets’  houses,  are  chiefly  if  not  wholly  to  be  found  in  those 
northern  portions  of  Scotland  known  to  have  been  possessed 
by  the  Northmen.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  exists  in  the  west  or  south  of  Scotland.  That  they 
were  mere  receptacles  for  grain,  as  some  maintain,  is  satis¬ 
factorily  disproved  by  various  excavations,  showing  that  some 
of  them  at  least  were  divided  into  numerous  apartments,  evi¬ 
dently  for  the  purpose  of  family  accommodation. 

The  sculptured  stones,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
form  another  class  of  antiquities.  Mr.  Chalmers,  Auldbar, 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  secretary  to  the  Spalding  Club,  have  done 
much  to  bring  them  in  a  tangible  shape  before  the  learned 
world,  and  Dr.  Wise  has  propounded  a  very  rational  theory 
as  to  their  origin.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Eoman  classics  make  no  allusion  to  any  stone  buildings  or 
monuments  among  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  true  era  of  the  sculptured  stones  is 
to  be  sought  for  at  a  later  date  than  the  Boman  period,  when 
the  Pictish  kingdom  had  become  the  resort  of  those  Buddhist 
or  Druidical  missionaries,  as  Dr.  Wise  supposes,  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Culdee  disciples  of  St.  Columba.  Their  existence 
in  Ayrshire  and  Galloway,  in  the  few  instances  mentioned, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Strath¬ 
clyde  were  often  spoken  of  as  Piets  by  historians,  and  may 
have  been  actually  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 


THE  EOMAN  PERIOD. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  the  Eomans,  who  invaded  Scotland  in 
the  year  80,  there  are  no  records  whatever  of  our  history; 
and  even  the  transactions  of  that  period,  stretching  over 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  are  so  briefly  and  loosely  narrated 
by  the  classic  historians  that  a  connection  of  events  is  not  to 
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be  traced.  Our  own  traditional  and  written  narratives  of 
that  and  subsequent  times,  most  of  which  were  lost  in  the 
civil  commotions  of  the  country,  have  been  regarded  by  recent 
authors  as  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  fabulous.  Circumstances, 
however,  incline  us  to  be  less  sceptical  of  the  main  facts  re¬ 
corded.  When  we  know  that  many  of  our  learned  anti¬ 
quaries  positively  questioned  whether  the  Romans  had  ever 
penetrated  into  Galloway,  much  less  into  Ayrshire,  and  that 
Chalmers  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  opinion  that  Agricola 
returned  from  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  to  invade  Gallo¬ 
way  by  the  south  in  place  of  the  west,  that  few  remains  of 
them  had  been  discovered  in  the  county,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  any  account  of  their  transactions  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  should  be  regarded  as  apocryphal.*  The  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Train,  however,  actually  traced  a  Roman  way  from 
Kirkcudbright  to  the  town  of  Ayr.  The  road,  considerable 
portions  of  which  still  remain,  enters  Kyle  near  Dalmelling- 
ton,  and  runs  from  thence  east  of  the  Doon,  by  the  farms  of 
Penessan,  Boreland,  Causeway,  and  near  Cockhill,  whence  it 
continued  in  a  straight  line  past  Castlehill,  Forehill,  and 
Foulcauseway  to  Ayr,  which  it  approached  by  what  is  now 
called  Mill  Street.  It  was  probably  a  branch  line  from  the 
Annandale  road,  that,  diverging  to  the  left,  crossed  the  Kith, 
and  traversed  the  strath  of  the  Scar  in  a  north-west  direction. 
Ayr  would  form  one  of  the  principal  outlets  to  the  Clyde. 
Chalmers  says  that  no  Roman  camps  have  been  discovered  in 
Ayrshire.  This  was  perhaps  true  at  the  time  he  w7rote,  but 
it  is  no  longer  so.  The  remains  of  one  exist  near  Galston,  in 
the  parish  of  Loudoun ;  another  not  far  from  Avisyard,  in  the 
parish  of  Kew  Cumnock ;  and  a  third  at  Parkmoor,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton.  These  were  approached  by  a  causeway, 
which  is  known  to  have  coursed  along  the  south  side  of 
Avondale,  towards  the  gorge  of  Loudoun  Hill,  and  from 

•  See  vol.  I.  of  Caledonia.  In  vol.  III.  of  that  work,  Chalmers,  better  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  subject,  describes  the  Homan  road  from  Kirkcudbright  to 
Ayr,  as  traced  by  Mr.  Train,  together  with  various,  other  Roman  remains, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  had  no  notion  when  his  first  volume  was  Dut 
to  press. 
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thence,  in  all  likelihood,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Irvine  to 
its  eflnx  into  the  Clyde.  Several  Roman  remains,  such  as 
bronze  camp-kettles,  have  been  found  near  Loudoun,  and  a 
Roman  gladius  about  two  miles  from  Irvine.  This,  together 
with  the  remains  of  Roman  baths  at  ISTewfield,  in  the  parish 
of  Dundonald,  Ardrossan,  and  Largs,*  shows  that  Ayrshire 
was  fully  opened  up  to  the  Romans,  who  are  known  to  have 
provincialised  the  greater  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

The  outline  of  events  in  North  Britain  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Roman  annalists  is  meagre  indeed ;  but  many  eventful 
circumstances  must  have  occurred  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
remembered  by  the  Scots  and  Piets.  Buchanan  mentions  that 
Eugenius,  after  several  defeats,  was  at  last  enabled  to  meet 
the  Romans,  under  Maximus,  with  an  army  of  50,000  war¬ 
riors.  Ayrshire  was  the  battle-field  of  this  renewed  contest. 
This  occurred,  it  is  said,  about  376.  The  forces  of  Eugenius 
were  mustered,  it  would  seem,  in  the  district  of  Kyle ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  completed  his  arrangements  when  intelligence 
was  brought  that  Maximus  was  within  a  few  miles  of  him,-  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  hostile  forces  met  at  the 
water  of  Doon  ;  and  the  battle  that  ensued  is  described  as  one 
of  the  most  terrific  and  resolutety  contested  that  had  occurred 
during  the  whole  Roman  war.  The  result  was  fearfully  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  Scots.  Eugenius  himself,  disdaining  to  fly, 
was  slain,  as  well  as  all  the  other  leaders  ;  and  the  whole 
army  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  destroyed.  Hollinshed 
asserts  that  the  body  of  Eugenius  was  afterwards  discovered 
amongst  the  dead,  and  interred  with  princely  honours.  The 
precise  locality  of  the  battle-field  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
our  historians  ;  but  the  sepulchral  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  lead  to  the  belief  that  some  such  battle  or  battles 
as  that  described  were  actually  fought  in  the  immediate  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Doon.  The  writer  of  the  Statistical  Account  of 
the  Parish  of  Ayr  says — “  There  are  manifest  indications  that 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  along  the  sea-coast,  from  river  to 

*  The  Roman  baths  at  Largs  was  discovered  in  a  garden  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Hill,  post- mistress,  about  1820. 
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riveT  [Ayr  and  Doon],  had  been  the  scene  of  some  great 
struggle  in  which  the  Eomans  and  the  natives  were  combat¬ 
ants,  and  that  probably  in  more  than  one  conflict.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  this  space,  Eoman  and  British  places  of 
sepulture  are  found,  with  Eoman  armour,  swords,  lances,  dag¬ 
gers,  and  pieces  of  mail,  and  brazen  camp  vessels,  intermixed 
with  British  urns  of  rude  baked  clay,  hatchet  and  arrow  heads, 
and  other  implements  of  warfare  used  by  the  Caledonians. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  these  urns  was  found 
some  years  ago  near  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  among  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  bones, 

“  1 - beneath  the  cairn 

Where  hunters  found  the  murdered  bairn.’  ” 


The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Dalrymple,  which 
village  is  about  five  miles  farther  up  the  river,  mentions  that 
“  a  stone  coffin  and  bones  were  discovered  in  Barbieston  Holm, 
near  the  riverDoon, 
and  about  a  fur¬ 
long  to  the  east  of 
Dalrymple  vilage.5' 

The  bones  must 
have  been  those  of 
a  very  gigantic  per¬ 
son.  The  skeleton 
was  almost  entire. 

The  late  Mr.  Tul- 
larton  of  Skeldon, 
who  stood  five  feet 
eleven  inches  high, 
applied  the  thigh 
bone  of  the  skeleton 
to  his  own,  when  he 
found  that  it  reach- 


Boman  Belies. 


ed  nearly  to  the  middle  of  his  shin.  It  must  have  belonged, 
therefore,  to  a  body  of  extreme  height  and  power.  Hear  to 
“  where  the  stone  coffin  was  found,  there  was  a  large  cairn  of 
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stones,  and  not  far  distant  there  were  two  others,  one  at  St. 
Yalley  and  another  at  Priesthill.  The  whole,  however,  were 
removed  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  among  the 
stones  were  human  and  other  bones,  and  some  heads  of  pikes, 
spears,  a  Roman  vessel,”  &c.  In  the  vicinity,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Doon,  are  the  remains  of  sveral  British  fortlets,  which 
attest  the  presence,  at  some  period  or  other,  of  a  hostile  power. 
A  short  distance  above  Barbieston,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  buried  on  the  top  of  a  little  knoll  called  the  Tor , 
an  earthen  vessel,  evidently  ancient  and  of  British  manufac¬ 
ture,  containing  a  quantity  of  calcined  bones,  was  excavated 
when  digging  for  marl  some  twenty  years  ago.  If  ever  such  a 
battle  as  that  described  by  our  early  historians  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Scots  and  Romans,  Barbieston-holm  was,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  the  remains  contained 
in  the  stone  coflin  may  have  been  those  of  Eugenius,  who  was 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  “  princely  honours.” 

The  line  of  the  Roman  road  already  described  is  not  far 
from  the  supposed  battle  field.  That  there  had  been  engage¬ 
ments  in  various  other  parts  of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  along  the 
margin  of  the  Doon,  between  the  Romans  and  the  natives,  is 
extremely  probable,  though  no  positive  remains  of  a  battle 
have  been  discovered. 


SCOTS,  PICTS,  AND  CUMBRIANS. 

The  five  Romanised  tribes  of  North  Britain  continued  to 
occupy  their  respective  districts,  and  were  known  in  history 
as  the  Cumbrians  or  Walenses.  They  remained  divided,  as 
formerly,  in  clanships,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  an 
almost-  constant  civil  war  was  the  consequence.  They  were 
exposed  to  repeated  inroads  from  the  Scots  and  Piets  ;  and  to 
the  invasion  of  a  still  more  dangerous  enemy — the  Saxons — 
who,  in  the  fifth  century,  extended  their  conquests  along  the 
east  coast  of  North  Britain,  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Forth  ; 
the  defeated  Ottadini  and  Gadeni  falling  back  among  their 
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countrymen,  the  Damnii,  and  other  tribes  who  occupied  the 
Lowlands.  Seeing  the  peril  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
— the  Piets  and  Septs  on  the  north,  and  the  Saxons  on  the 
south — the  inhabitants  of  Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire,  Lanark¬ 
shire,  Dumfriesshire,  Liddesdale,  Teviotdale,  Galloway,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire,  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  kingdom  called  Alcluyd.  The 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom — Alcluyd — was  no  doubt,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  hut  the  precise  locality  is  not  now 
known.  Dumbarton  rock  was  the  main  place  of  strength, 
and  the  seat  of  the  reguli.  The  history  of  the  Alcluyd  king¬ 
dom  presents  a  series  of  wars,  domestic  and  foreign,  through¬ 
out  the  greater  portion  of  its  existence — sometimes  with  the 
Piets,  sometimes  with  the  Scots,  oftener  with  the  Saxons,  and 
not  less  frequently  one  clan  against  another.  They  were  also 
called  upon  to  measure  arms  with  the  Piets  or  Cruithne,  of 
Ireland,  who  invaded  Ayrshire  in  681.  According  to  the 
Ulster  annals,  the  Cruitline  advanced  as  far  as  Mauchline, 
where  they  sustained  a  thorough  defeat.  They  had  again,  in 
702-3,  to  repel  another  invasion  of  the  same  people,  when  the 
battle  of  Culinfield  was  fought.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Al- 
oluydensians,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  their  suc¬ 
cesses.  They  were  completely  subjected  for  the  time  by  the 
celebrated  Arthur  of  history,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  in  750,  Eadbert,  the  Northumbrian  monarch, 
marching  through  Nithsdale,  took  possession  of  Cuninghame 
and  Ryle.  Pive  years  afterwards,  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Piets  and  Saxons,  the  capital  of  Alcluyd  was  taken  and  sacked ; 
hut  the  hill-fort  of  Dumbarton  continued  impregnable,  and 
the  nation  unconquered.  Alcluyd  was  again  taken  by  the 
Scots  and  Piets,  in  779,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Though 
the  reguli  afterwards  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  the 
chiefs  always  contrived  to  resume  their  power  when  the  storm 
of  war  had  blown  over ;  and  the  people  continued  long  in 
possession  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  Walenses. 

In  the  devastating  civil  war  which  so  long  raged  with  vary¬ 
ing  success  between  the  Scots  and  Piets,  until  the  two  crowns 
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became  united  in  the  person  of  Kenneth  IT.,  in  843,  Ayrshire 
does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  the  theatre  of  the 
struggle.  In  836,  however,  the  Alcluydensians  of  Kyle  were 
invaded  by  the  father  of  this  monarch — Alpin,  king  of  the 
Scots — who  landed  at  Ayr  with  a  large  body  of  followers. 
He  is  said  to  have  wasted  the  country  between  the  Ayr  and 
the  Doon  as  far  inland  as  the  vicinity  of  Dalmellington,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  There  he  was  met  by  an  armed 
force  under  the  chiefs  of  the  district,  and  a  battle  having  en¬ 
sued,  Alpin  was  slain,  and  his  army  totally  routed.  The  spot 
where  the  king  was  buried  is  called  at  this  day  Laiclit- Alpin, 
or  the  grave  of  Alpin. 

The  union  of  the  Scots  and  Piets  formed  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Scotland ;  which  falls  to  be  considered  under  a 
different  head.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Piets  and 
Cumbrians,  or  inhabitants  of  Strathclyde,  originally  spoke  a 
dialect  approximating  to  the  British  or  Welsh.  This  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  such  names  of  places  as  Penessan,  Pant,  Pencloe, 
&c.,  and  of  persons  as  Penango,  an  old  name  in  Ayrshire,  now 
extinct;  but  Bede,  writing  in  731,  says  there  were  then  four 
spoken  languages  in  Britain,  the  Saxon,  Scottish  (or  Gaelic), 
Pictish,  and  British.  Thus,  whatever  the  similarity  had  been 
at  one  time,  the  Pictish  had  become,  probably  from  a  Gothic 
admixture,  quite  a  distinct  dialect. 


THE  SCOTTISH  PERIOD. 

What  is  called  the  Scottish  era  of  our  history  extends  from 
843,  when  the  Pictish  crown  merged  into  that  of  the  Scottish, 
till  Edgar  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1097.  The  annals  of 
this  period  are  meagre,  and  not  well  authenticated.  Ayr¬ 
shire,  and  other  parts  of  Strathcluyd,  would  seem  to  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  inroads  of  Kenneth  II.,  who,  both 
before  and  after  his  assumption  of  the  Pictish  crown,  is  said 
to  have  amply  revenged  the  death  of  his  father.  The  Strath- 
cluydensians,  however,  were  still  in  a  position  to  retaliate ;  for 
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during  those  hostile  events  which  led  to  the  union  of  the 
Scottish  and  Pictish  crowns,  they  are  said  to  have  carried  their 
ravages  as  far  as  Dunblane,  which  they  burned.  Peace  was 
at  length  secured  between  them  and  the  Scots,  by  the  marriage 
of  Ivu,  or  Caw,  king  of  the  Strathcluydensians,  with  the 
daughter  of  Kenneth  ;  which  union  gave  several  kings  to  both 
nations.  But  scarcely  were  they  free  from  the  molestation's 
of  one  enemy,  than  they  were  assailed  by  another.  In  870 
the  Vikingr  made  their  first  landing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Clyde.  After  a  blockade  of  four  months  they  took  Alcluyd, 
which  they  sacked ;  and  having  plundered  the  surrounding 
country,  returned  to  Dublin,  the  seat  of  their  adventures,  the 
following  year,  carrying  with  them  a  number  of  prisoners, 
both  Piets  and  Britons.  Again,  in  875,  the  same  restless 
enemy,  sallying  forth  from  Northumberland,  laid  waste  Gallo¬ 
way,  and  a  great  part  of  Strath  cluyd.  Thus  harassed  by  the 
insatiable  Northmen,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alcluyd  re¬ 
solved  upon  emigrating  to  Wales.  Under  Constantin,  their 
chief,  they  accordingly  took  their  departure  ;  but  were  en¬ 
countered  by  the  Saxons  at  Lochmaben,  where  Constantin 
was  slain.  They,  however,  repulsed  their  assailants,  and 
forced  their  way  to  Wales,  where  Anarawd,  the  king,  being  at 
the  time  hard  pressed  by  the  Saxons,  assigned  them  a  district 
'which  they  were  to  acquire  and  maintain  by  the  sword.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  this  condition,  they  aided  the  Welsh  in  the 
battle  of  Cymrid,  where  the  Saxons  were  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  district. 

The  descendants  of  these  Strathcluyd  Britons  are  said  to  be 
distinguishable  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Wales  at  the 
present  day.  The  Strathcluyd  kingdom  was  of  course  greatly 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  best  warriors ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  oppressed  both  by  the  Scots  and 
Anglo-Saxon  princes.  The  judicious  selection  of  a  branch  of 
the  Scottish  line  as  their  sovereign  had  the  effect  of  securing 
peace  between  the  two  nations  for  some  time.  Hostilities, 
however,  at  length  broke  out  with  great  fury,  in  consequence 
of  Culen,  who  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  in  965,  having 
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dishonoured  his  own  relative,  a  grand- daughter  of  the  late 
King  of  Strathcluyd.  Incensed  at  the  insult,  the  inhabitants 
flew  to  arms  under  King  Ardach,  and,  marching  into  Lothian, 
there  encountered  the  Scots.  The  battle  was  a  fierce  one,  and 
victory  declared  for  the  Alcluydensians.  Both  Culen  and  his 
brother  Eocha  were  slain.  This  occurred  in  970.  The 
Scottish  throne  was  ascended  by  Kenneth  III. ;  and  the  -war 
between  the  Scots  and  Cumbrians  continuing,  the  latter, 
under  Dunwalhn,  the  successor  of  Ardach,  were  at  length 
overpowered  on  the  bloody  field  of  V acornar ;  where,  the 
Welsh  chronicle  states,  the  victors  lost  many  a  warrior.  Dun- 
wallin  retired  to  Borne  in  97 5.  The  Strathcluyd  kingdom, 
now  fairly  broken  up,  was  annexed  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and 
the  inhabitants  became  mixed  with  the  Scots  and  Piets. 

What  is  now  the  Lowland  language  of  Scotland  must  have 
made  great  progress  during  the  Scottish  period.  Originating 
in  a  combination  of  the  oldest  and  purest  Teutonic  with  the 
native  Gaelic  or  British,  it  owes  to  this  union  much  of  that 
peculiar  softness,  copiousness,  and  graphic  power  by  which  it 
is  distinguished.*  One-third  of  the  language,  upon  careful 
examination,  will  be  found  to  be  Celtic.  It  has  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  admixture  of  Erench,  the  acquisition  of  which  can 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  Norman  settlers  who 
came  amongst  us,  and  the  subsequent  intercourse  Avhich  took 
place  between  Erance  and  Scotland.!  In  the  next  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  of  our  history,  the  growth  of  the  Scottish 
dialect  can  be  still  more  distinctly  traced.  In  reference  to 
the  laws  during  the  era  of  wdiicli  we  are  now  writing, 
Chalmers  shows  that  they  were  Celtic,  and  very  different  from 
the  Saxon  ;  but  that  they  were  peculiarly  Scoto-Irish,  as,  in 
accordance  with  his  system,  he  affirms,  is  by  no  means  so 

*  We  are  assured  that  Gaelic  poetry  could  be  translated  into  the  Low¬ 
land  dialect  almost  word  for  word ;  while  it  cannot  be  rendered  into  Eng¬ 
lish  without  having  recourse  to  that  degree  of  circumlocution  which  Gold¬ 
smith  satirically  calls  “  style,”  in  allusion  to  M‘Pherson’s  Ossian. 

f  Professor  Murray,  referring  to  Jamieson’s  theory  that  the  Lowland 
Scotch  is  a  different  language  from  the  English,  observes,  “  His  proofs  from 
language  are  learned,  but  delusive,  because  he  forgets  that  Celtic  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  are  radically  one  ;  and  he  overlooks  characteristic  differences.” 
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clear.  It  is  not  at  all  proved  that  the  laws  of  the  Scots  were 
different  from  those  of  the  Piets  or  Lowland  Britons.  The 
predominance  of  the  Scots  brings  them  down  more  nearly  to 
written  evidence  ;  and  therefore  we  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  customs  which  prevailed  under  their  rule.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  almost  in  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  Piets  or  Alcluydensians  were  governed.  The  law 
of  tanistry,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  regu¬ 
lated,  existed  apparently  amongst  the  Piets  as  well  as  the 
Scots.  Bede  casually  informs  us  that  it  was  a  rule  with  the 
Piets,  when  the  succession  came  to  be  disputed,  that  the  pre¬ 
ference  should  he  given  to  the  nearest  claimant  by  the  female 
side.  It  was  this  law  which  placed  Kenneth  on  the  throne, 
in  opposition  to  the  other  competitor  Bred.  That  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Scots  and  Piets  were  the  same  is  apparent  from 
an  ordinance  of  Edward  I.,  issued  with  a  view  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  says,  “  The  custom  of  the  Scots 
and  Piets  shall  for  the  future  he  prohibited,  and  he  no  longer 
practised.”  Customs,  not  custom,  would  Jiave  been  the  phrase 
if  there  had  been  different  customs  prevailing  among  the  Scots 
and  Britons.  During  the  Scottish  period  the  country  had 
been  ecclesiastically  divided  into  parishes,  but  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sheriffdoms  and  justiciaries  belongs  to  a  later  age. 


PROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  EDGAR  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
MAIDEN  OF  NORWAY. 

The  accession  of  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  to  the 
Scottish  throne  in  1097,  which  was  mainly  effected  by  the 
aid  of  an  Anglo-Norman  army,  under  the  command  of  his 
uncle,  Edgar  iEthelling,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  A  new  system  of  jurisprudence  was  introduced, 
and  the  laws  were  administered  with  much  greater  force.  The 
foundation  of  his  government,  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  laid  in  the  reign  of  his  father.  The  overthrow  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty  in  England  by  the  Normans,  the  consequent  exile  of 
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many  of  tlie  Saxon  families  of  distinction,  who  took  refuge  in 
Scotland,  and  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  all  tended  to  create 
a  partiality  for  the  habits  of  the  south.  Malcolm  himself  had 
spent  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  earlier  years  in  England. 
His  extreme  affection  for  his  amiable  queen,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  which,  through  her  influence,  rvas  effected  in  the  man¬ 
ners  and  usages  of  the  nobility,  paved  the  way  to  those 
changes  that  followed  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors. 
The  Gothic  language,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  previously 
spoken  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  partially  in  the  south,  was 
first  introduced  at  the  court,  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  in 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Under  Edgar  the  Saxon 
mania  made  still  greater  strides.  Large  bodies  of  emigrants 
were  settled  throughout  the  kingdom,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Forth.  Besides  the  Saxons,  many  of  the  Norman 
nobility,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  Conqueror, 
retired  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  encouraged  by  every 
mark  of  distinction  which  could  be  heaped  upon  them.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Scottish  kings  to  encourage 
the  settlement  of  foreigners,  with  a  view  to  consolidate  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  and  enable  them  to  overcome  the  dan¬ 
gerous  power  of  the  native  clans,  whose  genius  and  habits 
were  by  no  means  favourable  to  concentrated  government  or 
the  cultivation  of  commerce.  From  the  great  number  of 
foreigners  settled  in  the  richest  districts  of  the  country,  it 
would  appear  that  the  constant  wars  between  the  Scots,  Piets, 
and  Britons,  and  their  domestic  feuds,  had  greatly  thinned 
the  inhabitants.  The  vast  body  of  retainers  brought  by  the 
various  Saxon  and  Norman  lords,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
lands  conferred  upon  them,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  was  in  a  waste  and  desolate  condition.  When  David 
I.,  who  married  an  English  countess  who  had  numerous 
vassals,  ascended  the  throne  in  1124,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
followed  at  successive  periods  by  no  fewer  than  a  thousand 
Anglo-Normans.  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Hugh 
de  Morville,  amongst  others,  came  to  Scotland,  and,  besides 
being  appointed  High  Constable,  was  endowed  with  vast 
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grants  of  land.  He  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Cuning- 
hame,  and,  under  his  auspices,  a  number  of  families,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  high  feudal  distinction,  were  settled  in  that 
district.  The  Loudoun  family,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the 
lands  as  their  patronymic,  were  Anglo-Normans.  So  Avere 
the  progenitors  of  the  Cuninghames.  The  Losses  were  also 
vassals  of  Hugh  de  Morville.  Godfrey  de  Eos  acquired  the 
lands  of  Stewarton  from  Eichard  de  Morville.  Stephen,  the 
son  of  Eichard,  obtained  lands  in  Cuninghame,  which  he 
called  Stephen’ s-tun  (the  Stevenson  of  the  present  day.)  The 
Lockharts  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent.  Simond,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  who  settled  in  Lanark¬ 
shire,  held  lands  under  the  Stewart  family  in  Kyle,  which  he 
called  Syining-tun,  now  Symington.  The  Colvilles,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  Ochiltree  for  some  time,  were  from  England.  The 
Montgomeries  of  Eagleshame,  and  subsequently  of  Eglintoun, 
were  Norman,  and  vassals  of  Walter  the  High  Steward,  Avho 
obtained  the  greater  part  of  Eenfrewshire.  A  brother  of 
Walter  is  conjectured,  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  been  the 
ancestor  of  the  Boyds.  The  Stewarts  were  themselves  Anglo- 
Norman,  as  were  also  the  Bruces  of  Annandale  and  Carrick. 
The  Wallaces  of  Kyle  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Norman 
descent,  from  one  Eimerus  Galleius,  whose  name  appears  as  a 
witness  to  the  charter  of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso,  founded  by 
David  I.  That  the  progenitors  of  the  Hero  of  Scotland  came 
from  England  is  farther  held  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact 
that  there  existed  in  London,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  cer¬ 
tain  persons  of  the  name  of  Wcileis ;  but  none  of  our  histor¬ 
ians  or  genealogists  have  been  able  to  trace  the  slightest 
family  connection  between  them ;  neither  is  it  known  at  what 
period,  if  Norman  or  English,  they  settled  in  Scotland.  The 
hrst  of  the  name  on  record  is  Eichard  Walense,  who  wit¬ 
nesses  a  charter  to  the  monks  of  Paisley,  by  Walter  the  High 
Steward,  before  the  year  1174.  The  name  came  to  be  after¬ 
wards  softened  to  Waleys  or  Wallace.  In  the  absence  oi 
direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  Wallaces  were  native  Scots.  Some  consider 
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them  to  have  been  Welsh,  apparently  without  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  Alcluydensians  are  often  confounded  in  his¬ 
tory  by  the  terms  British  and  Welsh,  Long  after  the  Alcluyd 
kingdom  had  been  destroyed,  the  inhabitants,  the  descendants 
of  the  Damnii,  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  Walenses. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ancestors  of  Wallace  adopted 
the  patronymic  of  Walense,  in  the  same  way  that  Inglis  is 
known  to  have  been  assumed  from  English,  or  Fleming  from 
the  Flemings.  This  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  the  family  was  originally  Walens.  The 
coincidence  is  at  all  events  curious,  and  not  without  interest. 
The  property  of  Richard  Walens  may  have  been  called 
Richardftro,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  Saxon  custom 
of  the  time,  not  because  he  was  himself  of  English  extraction. 
The  Flemings,  who  w7ere  all  foreigners,  came  to  be  so  numer¬ 
ous  in  Scotland  that  they  were  privileged  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  The  list  of  Lowland  clans,  amounting  in 
all  to  thirty-nine,  as  given  in  the  published  MS.  of  Bishop 
Leslie,  who,  if  it  is  authentic,  which  is  very  doubtful,  wrote 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  shows  that  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  were  of  Saxon  or  Korman  extraction. 

There  was  one  Alan  le  Fenwick,  connected,  no  donbt,  with 
Ayrshire,  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  It  is  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  that  neither  the  Kennedies,  a  very  extensive  and  old 
Celtic  clan  in  Carrick,  nor  the  Boyds,  are  mentioned  in  Bishop 
Leslie’s  MS.*  Whether  “  Vestiarium  Scoticum  ”  be  a  forgery 
or  not,  the  families  enumerated  are  well  known  to  have  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  Lowlands  ;  and  indeed  most  of  them  are  in 
existence  at  this  moment.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
Celtic  population,  at  least  the  chiefs,  had  been  superseded  to 
a  great  extent.  In  Ayrshire,  as  already  stated,  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  were  purely  Celtic  ;  but,  as  in  other  districts, 


*  There  were  also  the  Boyls,  Blairs,  Dunlops,  Fullartons,  Hunters,  Fair- 
lies,  Linns,  Eglintouns,  Fergushills,  Muirs,  Monfoids,  Auchinleoks,  &c., 
who  rose  out  of  Ayrshire;  and  the  Stewarts,  Sempills,  Caldwells,  Ralstouns, 
Walkingshaws,  Brisbanes,  Dennistouns,  Porterfields,  Lyles,  Houstouns, 
Cathcarts,  Pollocks,  Whytefuirds,  Knoxes,  Cochranes,  &c.,  out  of  Renfrew^ 
shire — all  of  whom  were  of  considerable  status. 
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the  bulk  of  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Norman 
and  Saxon  emigrants,  with  whose  followers  the  towns  and 
villages  were  crowded.  This  infusion  of  foreign  blood  was 
not  effected  without  some  difficulty.  The  Celtic  population 
were  greatly  opposed  to  the  new  system,  and  they  broke  out 
into  frequent  insurrections.  When  William  was  made  prisoner 
at  Alnwick  in  1147,  a  general  rising  took  place  against  the 
strangers,  who  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  king’s 
castles.  During  the  reigns  of  Edgar,  Alexander  I.,  David  I., 
and  Malcolm  IV.,  various  disturbances  occurred  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  prejudices  entertained  by  the  old  against 
the  new  race.  The  repeated  irruptions  of  the  Galwegians, 
whose  territory  included  not  only  Carriclc  hut  Kyle  and  Cun- 
inghame,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  David  I.,  must 
of  course  have  involved  what  now  constitutes  Ayrshire  in  the 
struggle. 

One  of  the  leading  events  between  the  accession  of  Edgar 
and  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  in  1290,  was  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  fought  by  David  I.  against  the  English  in 
1138.  At  this  engagement,  the  Alcluyd  men,  or  Walenses, 
are  said  to  have  fought  in  a  distinct  body.  Another  and  a 
more  important  occurrence  was  the  invasion  of  Haco,  king  of 
Norway,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  who  appeared  in 
the  bay  of  Ayr  with  a  large  fleet  early  in  August  1263.  The 
cause  of  this  invasion  had  reference  to  certain  islands  which 
Haco  contended  ought  to  have  been  conceded  to  him  in  virtue 
of  previous  treaties.  An  account  of  the  battle  of  Largs  falls 
to  be  given  in  the  volume  for  Cuninghame. 

In  the  Chamberlain  Rolls— 1264 — several  entries  occur 
which  have  evident  reference  to  this  period  of  our  history. 
They  are  from  the  account  of  William,  Earl  of  Mentieth,  who 
was  sheriff  of  Ayr  at  the  time.  “Item,  to  the  worker  of  the 
ballista,  for  that  year  (1263,)  two  merks  and  a  half.”  The 
ballista,  or  catapulta,  was  a  machine,  a  species  of  cross-bow, 
by  which  bolts  were  shot  from  the  walls  of  a  stronghold  ;  and 
no  doubt  this,  as  well  as  the  other  entries,  were  on  account  of 
the  Castle  of  Ayr.  “  Item,  in  foods  and  service  to  two  watch- 
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men  from  that  term  (Martinmas,  previously  mentioned)  20 
shillings  :  Item ,■  in  food  and  service  to  the  porter  in  that  term, 

8  shillings  :  Item,  in  repair  of  the  houses  in  the  castle  of  Air, 
27  shillings  :  In  the  expense  of  deputies  exploring  the  king 
of  Norway,  three  times  28  shillings  and  8  pence  farthing.” 
The  meaning  of  the  words  “exploring  the  king  of  Norway,” 
seems  to  be  that  certain  persons  were  despatched  by  the 
sheriff  of  Ayr  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  armament  of 
the  king  of  Norway — showing  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  attended  to.  “  Item,  to  four 
men  watching  the  vessels  or  ships  of  our  Lord  the  King  for 
23  weeks,  16  shilling  9  pence  farthing.”  Immediately  prior 
to  the  period  here  alluded  to,  several  vessels  had  been  built 
at  Ayr  by  the  command  of  Alexander  III.,  for  the  use  of  the 
state  ;  from  which  circumstance  it  has  justly  been  inferred 
that  Ayr  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  harbours 
in  the  kingdom.  The  account  goes  on  farther  to  enumerate 
various  items  which,  though  not  of  much  importance  in  them¬ 
selves,  still  possess  a  degree  of  interest,  as  illustrative  of  local 
history.  For  example,  we  find — “  Item,  for  three  dozen  staffs 
or  staves  of  taxo  (yew)  bought  for  the  working  of  the  ballista, 
13s.  4d. ;  and  in  salt,  bought  for  victualling  the  castle,  20s. 
Item. ,  in  10  chalders  of  oatmeal,  for  the  said  victualling,  £10. 
Item,  for  six  chalders  of  wheat,  bought  for  said  victualling, 
£9,  3s.  ;  and  for  seventeen  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  five 
pence,  for  cows  taken  from  the  men  of  Kyle,  and  of  Carrick, 
and  which  these  men  kept  on  their  farms  from  the  term  of 
Saint  Martin  aforesaid.  Item,  for  46  cows  taken  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  our  Lord  the  King,  at  Brewevill,  £9,  4s. ;  and  he  [the 
king]  also  owes  £204,  8s.  3Jd.  He  [the  king]  received  of 
the  same,  in  wheat  from  the  provisions  of  the  castle  of  Ayr, 
six  chalders.”  In  the  same  account,  the  Earl  “  requests  to  be 
allowed  to  himself  the  custom  of  eleven  score  and  odd  stones 
of  iron,  and  the  making  of  1770  querrellis,*  and  the  making 
of  9  score  [stones]  of  iron.  Item,  requests  to  be  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  £60,  15s.  8cl,  which  he  expended  in  the  making  of 

*  Bolts  for  the  ballista. 
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the  ships  of  our  Lord  the  King ;  and  in  seven  merks  which 
he  expended  in  cutting  of  200  oars,  and  in  the  making  and 
carriage  of  the  same.”  From  all  this  it  will  he  seen  that  very 
considerable  preparations  were  made  for  defending  the  castle 
of  Ayr.  There  is  another  claim  for  money  alleged  to  have 
been  expended  by  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  which  the  Kolls  thus 
record — “  And  he  equally  requests  to  be  allowed  the  expenses 
of  six  score  servants,  or  men  on  duty,  which  he  kept  in  the 
castle  of  Air  three  weeks,  in  defect  of  the  burghers,  who  ought 
to  have  entered  the  castle,  for  the  keeping  of  the  same,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  our  Lord  the  King  ;  and  the  said  earl  says 
that  they  refused,  and  if  this  can  he  proven  the  said  burghers 
should  pay  to  the  said  earl  the  expenses  of  the  aforesaid  ser¬ 
vants,  otherwise  the  foresaid  earl  shall  pay  the  said  expenses.” 
It  would  thus  appear  that  some  doubt  was  entertained  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  burghers  of  Ayr  having  refused  to  garrison  the 
castle.  The  probability  is  that  the  Earl  preferred  his  own 
mem 

The  death  of  Alexander  in  1285,  followed  by  that  of  his 
grand-daughter,  the  “Maiden  of  Norway,”  who,  as  Wyntoun 
says,  “was  put  to  Dede  he  Martyry,”  on  her  passage  from 
thence  to  Scotland,  in  1290,  involved  the  country  in  all  the 
turmoil  and  ruin  of  a  disputed  succession.' — That  Scotland 
attained  to  great  prosperity  during  the  period  we  have  been 
describing — from  1097  to  1290 — especially  during  the  wise 
and  vigorous  government  of  Alexander,  is  borne  out  by  all 
our  historians.  Castles,  which  had  begun  to  he  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  were  rapidly  multiplied  by 
those  Norman  barons  and  their  followers  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  obtained  large  grants  of  laud  from  the  Scottish 
monarchs.  Various  strongholds  along  the  sea-coasts,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Vikingr,  as  well  as  cells  or  religious 
houses,  are  known  to  have  previously  existed.  But  it  was 
chiefly  under  the  protection  of  the  baronial  towers  that  ham¬ 
lets  and  towns  sprung  up  ;  and  in  less  than  two  centuries,  a 
vast  change  was  produced.  Ayrshire,  notwithstanding  the 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  Celtic  habits,  seems  to 
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have  made  considerable  progress  in  tbe  new  order  of  things, 
though  most  of  the  towns  and  principal  villages  are  of  Celtic 
origin  :  for  example,  Ayr,  Irvine,  Kilmarnock,  Kilmaurs, 
Mauchline,  Ochiltree,  Anchinleck,  Cumnock,  Ballantrae,  Gir- 
van,  Maybole,  &c.,  no  doubt  took  their  rise  prior  to  the  Saxon 
era  of  our  history.  Those  of  more  recent  times  are  easily 
known  by  the  Tutonic  affix  tun  or  ton.  They  are  ten  in  num¬ 
ber — Coy Yton,  Dalmellington,  Galston,  Monkton,  Riccardton, 
Stevenston,  Stewarton,  Straiton,  Symington,  and  Tarbolton ; 
and  even  these  are  not  all  wholly  Saxon.  Though  it  is  thus 
apparent  that  the  majority  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
county  took  their  rise  in  Celtic  times,  and  while  the  Gaelic 
continued  to  be  the  prevailing  language,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  foreigners,  especially  the  mer¬ 
cantile  Flemings,  whom  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  English 
monarchs  drove  from  the  south,  tended  greatly  to  promote 
that  mercantile  prosperity  for  which  the  country  was  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander.  In  ship-building,  in  fish¬ 
ing,  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  Scotland  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  England  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Saxons, 
Flemings,  and  other  foreigners,  are  known  to  have  been  settled 
chiefly  in  the  towns  ;  yet,  in  Ayrshire  at  least,  they  seem  to 
have  constituted  but  a  small  body  in  comparison  with  the 
other  inhabitants.  The  names,  so  far  as  they  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  municipal  records  of  Ayr,  for  instance,  show 
that  Celtic  patronymics  were  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

The  twelfth  century  may  be  considered  the  great  era  of 
church-building.  Various  monasteries  were  no  doubt  founded 
previously  ;  but  churches  had  not  been  generally  planted  in 
the  room  of  the  cells  of  the  saints.  In  Ayrshire  there  were 
no  religious  houses  prior  to  that  period.  The  Abbey  of  Kil¬ 
winning,  the  oldest  in  the  county,  was  founded  by  Hugh  de 
Morville  in  1140;*  Crossraguel  by  Duncan,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
in  1244  or  1245.  A  great  many  other  places  of  worship,  of 

*  There  is  some  discrepancy  amongst  our  antiquarian  writers  as  to  the 
foundation  of  Kilwinning.  Pont  says  it  was  built  in  1191,  Keith  in  1140, 
and  Crawfurd  after  1153.  Chalmers,  however,  follows  Keith,  and  he  is  good 
authority  in  such  matters. 
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various  orders,  were  established  about  the  same  time  through¬ 
out  the  county.  From  the  charter  of  the  church  of  Cragyn, 
founded  by  Walter  Hose  of  Cragyn  in  1170,  we  fmd  that  iron 
money  wTas  then  current  in  Scotland  as  well  as  silver.  His 
brother  John,  in  recognition  of  the  gift,  was  to  give  yearly  to 
the  monks  of  Paisley  “  three  iron  coins.”  Schools,  as  well  as 
churches,  were  also  instituted  in  this,  it  may  be  said,  the 
golden  age  of  independent  Scotland.  In  a  precept  of  Pope 
Gregory,  in  1233,  his  faithful  sons,  the  deacons  of  Carrickand 
Cuninghame,  and  the  master  of  the  school  of  Ayr,  are  ordered 
to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  rector  of  the  church  of 
Kilpatrick,  for  adulterating  charters. 

In  reference  to  agriculture,  we  find,  from  the  charters  of 
the  monastery  of  Paisley,  that  lands  were  frequently  enclosed 
even  at  this  early  period.  In  a  “charter  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  House  of  Paisley  and  William  of  Sanchar”  (parish  of  St. 
Quivox),  in  1280,  it  is  agreed  that  “  crosses  and  ditches  are  to 
be  erected  and  made  by  men  mutually  chosen,”  between  the 
lands  of  Dalmulin  and  Sanchar,  “one-half  of  ditches  to  be 
taken  from  lands  of  both  parties  ;  said  ditches  to  be  six  feet 
wide.”  “Moreover,”  (continues  the  charter)  “it  has  been 
agreed,  as  well  for  me  (the  said  William  of  Sanchar)  and  my 
heirs  as  for  the  aforesaid  abbot  and  convent  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  that  from  Martinmas  no  field  shall  be  enclosed  between 
my  domain  and  my  other  lands,  from  the  aforesaid  rivulet, 
westward,  and  the  land  of  the  aforesaid  church,  until  the 
festival  of  the  purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  but  that 
the  animals  of  said  monks  and  convent,  and  their  servants, 
should  freely  pasture  in  my  land,  and  vice  versa  my  animals, 
of  my  heirs,  and  of  our  dependents,  in  the  land  of  the  afore¬ 
said  church,  however  so  that  no  damage  shall  be  done  to  my 
granges,  ditches,  or  sown  land  at  any  time  to  me  or  my  heirs 
whatsomever,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aforesaid  rivulet,  for  a 
fortnight  after  the  corn  has  been  carried  from  that  land. 
Alexander  the  Third,  as  Wyntoun  informs  us,  paid  great  at¬ 
tention  to  agriculture.  He  caused  every  occupier  of  landdo 
plough  a  certain  part  of  it,  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  and 
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“  Be  that  vertu  all  hys  Land 
Of  corn  lie  gart  be  abowndand.” 

It  was  from  this  law  of  Alexander’s  that,  as  the  poet  informs 
us,  land  came  afterwards  to  he  measured  hy  the  number  of 
oxen  necessary  to  work  it.  The  value  of  corn  at  that  period 
he  thus  briefly  chronicles  : — 

“  A  Boll  of  Atis  pennys  fonre 
Of  Scottis  mone  past  noucbt  oure ; 

A  Boll  of  Bere  for  awcht  or  ten 
In  comowne  prys  sawld  wes  then ; 

For  sextene  a  Boll  of  Qwhete  ! 

Or  for  twenty  the  derth  wes  grete.” 

Here  we  see  that  wheat  was  a  common  commodity  in  Scot¬ 
land  six  hundred  years  ago.  We  know,  however,  from  other 
sources,  that  it  had  been  so  long  previously.  In  David  the 
hirst’s  time  (1124),  wheat  was  still  cheaper  than  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  It  could  then  he  had  for  ten  in  place  of 
sixteen  pennies — the  value  of  which,  in  sterling  money, 
would  he,  at  the  respective  periods,  about  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per 
boll.  From  the  account  of  William  Cumin  of  Kilbride, 
sheriff  of  Ayr  in  1265,  in  the  Chamberlain  Eolls,  we  have  a 
correct  idea  of  the  price  of  wine  at  this  period.  “  Item,  for 
17  hhds.  of  red  wine,  each  hogshead  36s.  8d.,  total  £31,  3s. 
4d.  ;*  and  for  six  hhds.  of  red  wine,  £9,  3s.  4d. ;  and  for 
three  hogsheads  of  white  wine,  bought,  at  110s.;  and  6 
hhds.  of  white  wine,  bought  of  the  burghers  of  Air,  £12,  2s.” 
If  the  riches  of  the  country  were  to  he  measured  hy  the 
wealth  of  the  church,  which  compounded  with  Bagamont,  an 
emmissary  sent  hy  the  Boman  Pontiff  to  levy  a  tenth  on  the 
property  of  the  church  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  in 
1275,  for  the  enormus  sum  of  50,000  merks,  we  would  form 
a  very  high  estimate  of  its  prosperity.  In  arms,  Scotland 

*  A  pound  weight  of  silver  constituted  a  pound  of  money  at  this  time. 
The  Scottish  government  afterwards,  (March  12,  1353)  debased  the  coin, 
Edward  III.  (of  England)  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  its  currency. 
This  proclamation  sets  forth,  “that  the  ancient  money  of  Scotland  was  wont 
to  be  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy  as  the  sterling  money  of  England.” — 
Haile's  Annals ,  Vol.  II.,  p.  370. 
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was  inferior  to  no  country  of  tlie  age.  Her  men-at-arms  and 
cavaliers,  as  described  at  tlie  battle  of  Largs,  were  equipped 
in  tlie  most  approved  ^fashion  ;  and  the  fact  that,  in  1244, 
Alexander  II.  led  an  army  into  England  of  100,000  foot, 
with  a  well-appointed  body  of  cavalry,  shows  that,  both  in 
men  and  means,  she  was  capable  of  meeting  a  very  formidable 
opponent.  With  reference  to  the  arts,  the  style  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture  affords  the  only  data  upon  which  to  form 
an  opinion ;  and,  according  to  that  criterion,  it  must  have 
been  of  no  mean  order. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  MAIDEN  OF  NORWAY  TILE  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  DAVID  II. 


“  Quhen  Alysyandr,  oure  kyng,  wes  dede, 
That  Scotland  led  in  luwe  and  le, 

Away  wes  Sons  of  Ale  and  Brede, 

Of  Wyne  and  Wax,  of  Gamyn  and  Gle: 
Our  Gold  was  changed  into  Lede — 
Cryst,  borne  in-to  Virgynte, 

Succour  Scotland,  and  remede, 

That  stad  is  in  perplexyte.”* 


So  sings  the  oldest  Scottish  poet  of  whose  genius  any 
vestige  remains.  The  death  of  Alexander,  followed  soon  by 
that  of  the  “Maiden  of  Norway,”  brought  evil  days  upon  the 
country.  The  civil  commotion  which  arose  out  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  claim  to  the  crown,  and  the  persevering  attempt  of 
Edward  I.  to  subjugate  Scotland,  were  attended  with  disas¬ 
trous  consequences :  agriculture  was  neglected,  and  commerce 
banished.  Ayrshire  shared  largely  in  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
melancholy  period.  The  connection  of  Hobert  de  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland,  son  of  the  competitor, 


*  These  often  quoted  lines  are  greatly  to  be  admired  for  their  simplicity 
and  sweetness.  The  expression  “Away  wes  Sons  of  Ale  and  brede,  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  “  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  sons 
and  sonce  (which  signifies  abundance)  are  one  and  the  same  word.  Hence 
the  line  would  read,  “  Away  was  plenty  of  ale  and  bread. 
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with  the  county,  by  his  marriage  with  Marjory,  Countess 
of  Carrick,  rendered  the  district  of  vast  importance  to  the 
invader.  The  disputed  claim  to  the  crown  arose  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  the  belief  that  the  right  of 
the  “  Maiden  of  Norway  ”  would  be  set  aside  in  favour  of 
the  nearest  male  heir. 

The  demand  of  Edward  I.,  to  whose  decision  the  pending 
claims  were  submitted,  to  have  the  whole  strengths  of  the 
country  delivered  into  his  hands,  had  the  elfect  of  rousing  the 
contending  factions  to  a  sense  of  the  common  danger,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  but  for  the  death  of  the  queen,  Scotland 
might  have  been  spared  the  severe  infliction  of  civil  and  foreign 
war,  which  so  long  desolated  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Bruces,*  and  their  pretensions 
to  the  Scottish  throne,  Edward,  with  the  view  of  overawing- 
the  district,  after  he  had  over-run  the  country,  maintained  a 
strong  force  in  the  castle  of  Ayr,  of  which  Henry  de  Percy 
was  appointed  governor,  as  well  as  sheriff  of  the  county.  The 
tyranny  of  Edward — especially  as  affairs  were  administered 
by  Cressingham  the  treasurer,  and  Ormsby  the  justiciary — 
was  such  that  the  prostrate  inhabitants  were  fain  to  throw  off 
the  yoke. 

At  length  a  champion  arose  in  the  person  of  the  famed  Sir 
William  Wallace,  whose  exploits,  as  recorded  by  Blind  Harry, 
are  familiar  to  every  Scotsman.  Wallace,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  about  1270,  was  the  second  son  of  Malcolm 
Waleys,  the  knight  of  Ellerslie,  in  Renfrewshire.  +  The  main 
stock  of  the  family,  however,  belonged  to  Ayrshire.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Reginald  Crawfurd,  Sheriff 
of  Ayr  X  '• 

Malcolm  W allace  her  got  in  marriage, 

That  Ellerslie  then  had  in  heritage, 

*  At  the  Berwick  Parliament,  held  28th  August,  1296,  Robert  Bruce, 
elder,  and  Robert  Bruce,  younger— the  competitor  having  died  the  previous 
year — both  swore  fealty  to  Edward. 

f  Renfrewshire  was  disjoined  from  Lanarkshire  about  1405  or  1406. 

t  According  to  Wood,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Crawfurd  of  Loudoun. 
In  the  Wallace  papers,  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club,  the  name  is  Sir  Regi¬ 
nald ,  which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Blind  Harry. 
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Auchenbothie ,  and  sundry  other  place ; 

The  second  oye  he  was  of  good  Wallace.* 

Some  of  the  earlier  years  of  Wallace  were  passed  at  Riccarton, 
where  a  tree  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  having  been 
planted  by  his  hands.  When  obliged  to  fly  from  Dundee, 
where  it  is  believed  he  studied  some  time  at  a  public  seminary, 
for  the  slaughter  of  young  Selby,  the  governor’s  son,  who  had 
insulted  him,  he  took  refuge — according  to  Blind  Harry,  the 
only  authority  we  have  on  the  subject — at  Riccarton.  The 
various  “gests”  related  of  Wallace  by  the  minstrel  have  been 
regarded  by  Lord  Hailes,  and  others,  as  mere  romance — and 
perhaps  they  are  not  wholly  admissible  within  the  pale  of 
authentic  history ;  but  when  the  bard  is  found  to  agree  with 
what  is  known  to  be  matter  of  fact,  it  is  scarcely  justice  to  re¬ 
ject  all  as  fabulous  which  cannot  be  tested  by  contemporaneous 
evidence.")-  We  know,  on  the  authority  of  Wyntoun,  that 
the  “  gude  dedis  ”  which  “  he  in-till  hys  dayis  wroucht  ”  were 
so  numerous  that 

“  Q,uha  all  hys  dedis  of  prys  wald  dyte, 

Hym  worthyd  a  gret  buk  to  wryte.” 

In  a  local  history  it  would  be  unjustifiable  not  to  revert  to 
those  gests  which  have  been  preserved  of  him,  especially  such 
as  refer  to  the  county.  The  rencontre  of  Wallace  with  some 
Englishmen  of  Lord  Percy’s  court  while  angling  in  the  river 
Irvine — how  he  “killed  the  churl  with  his  own  staff”  in  Ayr 
— how  he  slew  Lord  Percy’s  steward,  and  was  imprisoned — 
how  he  escaped — and  how  he  afterwards  killed  the  buckler- 
player — are  all  fully  detailed  in  Blind  Harry.  Whatever  de¬ 
gree  of  credit  may  be  due  to  these  narratives,  it  is  evident 

*  Blind  Harry’s  Wallace,  Edin. — Auchenbothie  is  five  or  six  miles  from 
Ellerslie,  within  the  parish  of  Lochwinnoch,  and  is  a  barony,  with  an  old 
castle.  In  the  farm  of  this  barony,  called  Nethertrees,  there  is  a  singular 
knowe,  surrounded  by  a  small  loch,  or  a  wet  bog.  There  is  a  tradition  to 
this  day,  that  Sir  William  Wallace  defended  himself  with  liisattendants  on 
this  knowe,  against  some  English  soldiers.  The  knowe  is  still  called 
Wallace's  knowe.  There  is  much  evidence  of  this  tradition. 

f  See  Wallace  and  his  Times,  by  the  Author  of  this  work.  Edin.,  Nimmo, 

1860. 
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that  Wallace  could  only  win  his  way  to  the  extraordinary 
popularity  he  enjoyed  by  the  performance  of  valiant  and  dar¬ 
ing  exploits  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  thorough 
intimacy  of  the  narrator  with  the  localities  described  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  confirmatory,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  facts 
related.  Wallace  is  represented  as  riding  straight,  after  the 
affair  on  the  banks  of  the  Irvine  water,  to  Auchincruive,  then 
belonging  to  Sir  Duncan  Wallace,  a  branch  of  the  Kiccarton 
family. 

“  Then  to  Laglane  wood,  when  it  grew  late, 

To  make  a  silent  and  a  safe  retreat.” 


Laglane  wood,  in  which  Wallace  found  shelter  after  his  ad¬ 
ventures  at  Ayr,  was  not  far  distant  from  that  town.  About 
four  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  south  side,  there  is  a  farm 
steading  on  the  estate  of  Auchincruive  called  the  Laigland ; 
and  upon  the  north,  near  the  modern  house  of  Craigie,  lower 
down  the  stream,  there  is  a  hollow,  close  by  its  edge,  called 
“Wallace’s  Cave,”  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  hero 
of  Scottish  independence  found  refuge  when  pursued  by  his 
enemies. 

After  having  been  starved  in  prison,  and  thrown,  as  it  was 
supposed  dead,  over  the  “  castle  wall,”  his  nurse  is  spoken  of 
as  coming  from  “  the  new  town  of  Ayr,”  to  bear  his  corpse 
away.  Now,  the  new  town,  though  of  trifling  extent,  did 
exist  in  the  days  of  Wallace — a  fact  of  which  the  author  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  aware  unless  particularly  conversant 
with  the  circumstances  he  was  relating. 

Amongst  the  many  early  exploits  recorded  of  Wallace,  the 
interception  of  a  rich  convoy  of  stores  for  the  English  garrison 
at  Ayr,  under  the  command  of  one  Fenwick,  in  a  rencontre 
with  whom,  Sir  Malcolm,  the  father  of  Wallace,  it  is  said,  had 
been  killed  some  time  previously,  was  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Wallace  and  his  associates,  in  all  fifty  men,  lay  in 
ambush  at  a  place  called  Beg,  in  the  parish  of  Galston,  not 
far  from  Loudoun  hill.  The  attack  was  in  every  point  success¬ 
ful.  The  English  were  completely  overthrown — Fenwick 
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himself  having  been  killed,  as  well  as  Bowmond,  who  assumed 
the  command  after  the  former  was  slain — and  all  the  stores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1297.  Sir  Robert  Boyd  3  the 
Laird  of  Auchinleck  3  Adam  Wallace  of  Riccarton,  cousin  of 
Sir  William  3  Sir  David  Barclay,  probably  of  Ardrossan  3  and 
Adam  Curry,  in  all  likelihood  a  descendant  of  the  Sir  Piers 
de  Currie  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  were  amongst  the 
leading  associates  of  Wallace  on  this  occasion. 

The  burning  of  the  barns  of  Ayr  is  another  notable  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  career  of  the  patriot.  The  Barns,  as  they  were 
called,  appear  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  garrison  for  the 
English  soldiery,  for  whom  there  was  probably  no  accommo¬ 
dation  in  the  castle.  According  to  Barbour,  who  is  a  credible 
authority,  and  Blind  Harry,  the  governor  had  summoned  a 
number  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  attend  at  the  Barns 
under  the  pretext  of  holding  a  Justice  Aire.  As  they  entered 
the  building,  they  were  treacherously  seized  and  hanged. 
Amongst  those  who  suffered  were  Sir  Reginald  Crawfurd, 
Sheriff  of  Ayr  and  maternal  uncle  of  Wallace  3  Sir  E  eil 
Montgomerie  of  Cassillis  3  Sir  Bryce  Blair  of  Blair  3  and 
Crystal  of  Seton.  Wallace  is  represented  by  Carrick  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  north  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  at 
the  time.  In  this  he  differs  from  Blind  Harry,  who  makes 
the  tragedy  occur  while  Wallace,  leaving  his  uncle  at  Kincase, 
had  gone  back  to  Crosbie  for  the  treaty  of  peace.  Learning 
on  his  return  what  had  taken  place,  he  immediately  collected 
all  his  adherents,  and,  surrounding  the  Barns  at  midnight, 
took  signal  vengeance  by  setting  fire  to  the  building,  and 
destroying  all  within.  A  number  of  English  soldiers,  lodged 
in  the  convent  of  Blackfriars,  which  stood  near  to  the  Barns, 
were  at  the  same  time  put  to  the  sword  by  the  ecclesiastics  ; 
which  slaughter,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  saying  of 
the  “  Eriar  of  Ayr’s  blessing.”  Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Barns  by  Lord  Hailes  3  but  he  has  been 
ably  replied  to  by  the  late  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  notes  upon 
Wallace  *  We  differ,  however,  with  the  latter  in  thinking  that 
*  See  also  “  Wallace  and  his  Times,”  by  the  author  of  this  work. 
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the  “  nucleus  of  the  story  ”  is  to  he  found  in  the  narrative  of 
the  English  chronicler  Heningford,  who  relates  that  after  the 
treaty  of  Irvine  “  many  of  the  Scots  and  men  of  Galloway  had, 
in  a  hostile  manner,  made  prey  of  their  stores,  having  slain  more 
than  five  hundred  men,  with  women  and  children.”  The  two 
circumstances  have  nothing  in  common.  That  such  prey  was 
made  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Irvine,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr,  is  extremely 
probable;  but  the  English  historians  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
have  made  the  slightest  reference  to  an  affair  which  reflected 
so  much  disgrace  on  their  country  as  the  treacherous  slaugh¬ 
ter  by  which  it  was  preceded.  Lord  Hailes,  following  the 
English  historians  closely,  and  finding  no  mention  of  the  fact, 
was  led  to  question  the  truth  of  it.  Still  more  do  we  differ  with 
Dr.  Jamieson  in  thinking  that  the  Barns  were,  “  according  to 
the  diction  of  Blind  Harry,  merely  the  English  quarters, 
erected  by  order  of  Edward  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
troops.”  If  there  is  meaning  in  the  Latin  and  English  lan¬ 
guages,  their  quarters  were  literally  barns  erected  for  storing 
corn.  Blair,  in  the  original  Latin,  uses  the  word  horeas,  and 
his  translator,  Henry,  the  corresponding  English  term,  barns. 
Barbour  in  his  Bruce,  renders  the  nature  of  the  building  still 
more  clear.  Alluding  to  Crystal  of  Seton,  he  says — 

“  Thus  gate  ended  his  'worthynes, 

And  off  Crawfurd  als  Schyr  Eanald  wes, 

And  Schyr  Bryce  als  the  Blar, 

Hangyt  in-till  a  berne  in  Ar.” 

We  know  from  local  history  that  Ayr  had,  in  the  vernacular 
of  Blind  Harry,  “  great  bernyss,  biggit  without  the  town,” 
and  that  these  barns  were  used  in  connection  with  the  mills, 
as  a  depository  for  the  grain  belonging  to  the  burgh.  Each 
burgess  had  his  toft  of  land,  besides  the  large  extent  held  in 
common  by  the  burgh,  consequently  the  barn  or  barns  must 
have  been  ample  which  could  accommodate  the  whole  of  the 
produce.  Barns  of  this  description  existed,  perhaps  on  the 
very  spot  where  they  anciently  stood,  until  a  very  recent 
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period.*  The  “  blac  parliament  at  the  bernis  of  Ayre  ”  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Complciynt  of  Scotland,  written  in  1548, 
as  a  fact  then  universally  credited.  The  circumstance,  in 
short,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

The  success  of  Wallace  and  his  adherents— for  many  joined 
his  standard  as  their  prospects  began  to  brighten,  amongst 
others  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  Steward  of  Scotland — 
at  length  roused  Edward  to  a  sense  of  the  danger.  He  was 
abroad  at  the  time,  but  Surrey  despatched  Henry  Percy  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 
Percy  marched  through  Annandale,  and  from  thence  to  Ayr, 
with  the  view  of  receiving  the  allegiance  of  the  men  of  Gal¬ 
loway.  Proceeding  towards  Irvine  he  found  the  Scots  en¬ 
camped,  according  to  our  historians,  “  on  the  margin  ol  a 
lake.”  Tarryholm,  a  field  on  the  farm  of  Warrix,  then  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Irvine  and  Annick,  and  which 
continued  till  within  these  seventy  years,  when  the  Irvine, 
during  a  flood,  broke  through  its  course,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  position  of  the  Scottish  forces.  Though  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  English  in  point  of  number,  they  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  have  hazarded  a  battle ;  but  dissension, 
as  usual,  prevailed  among  the  leaders,  and  a  compromise  was 
the  consequence.  It  is  presumed,  and  not  without  apparent 
foundation,  that  the  wavering  conduct  of  many  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  barons  at  this  period  arose  from  their  Anglo-Horman  pre¬ 
dilections.  Most  of  them  had  been  naturalised  little  more 
than  a  century,  and  a  number  of  them  continued  to  hold  pos¬ 
sessions  in  England.  Their  patriotism  was,  therefore,  natu¬ 
rally  less  ardent  than  that  of  the  native  chiefs  ;  and  they  were 
accordingly  swayed  by  self-interest  as  victory  smiled  or 
frowned  on  the  cause,  the  preservation  ol  their  extensive 
grants  of  land  being  the  main  object  of  solicitude.  Consider¬ 
ations  of  this  kind  had  no  doubt  their  influence  in  producing 
the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Irvine. 

*  Securing  the  crop  in  stacks,  we  rather  think,  is  a  comparatively  mo- 
dern  practice.  Of  old  the  whole  crop  was  packed  in  the  barn,  as  18  still 
the  case  in  England  and  in  remote  straths  and  glens  m  various  parts  ot  the 
country. 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  Wallace  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  army  on  this  occasion,  hut  the  fact  seems  otherwise. 
He  was,  according  to  the  minstrel,  who  wholly  omits  the 
circumstance,  fighting  against  Makfadyan,  and  his  Irish  and 
Highland  adherents  in  Argyleshire,  at  the  time.  The  words 
appended  to  the  submission,  written  in  Norman-French, 
“Escrit  a  sire  Williaume,”  show  that  he  was  not  present. 
The  army  seems  to  have  been  under  the  leading  of  the 
Steward,  and  young  Bruce  of  Carrick. 

During  the  events  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Wallace, 
after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  ultimately  to  his  martyrdom, 
Bruce  had  frequently  shifted  sides.  The  motive  of  Bruce,  in 
thus  vascillating  between  two  antagonist  dispositions,  has 
been  variously  represented.  By  some  he  is  considered  to 
have  followed  a  deep-laid  policy,  with  a  view  to  cripple  if  not 
to  destroy  the  resources  of  his  rivals,  the  Baliols  and 
Comyns.  If  this  had  been  his  leading  object,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  he  should  have  so  frequently  taken  part  with 
Scots  ;  and  above  all,  why  he  consented  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  Comyn  in  the  regency.  His  conduct,  we  think,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  on  any  fixed  principle  of  action.  The  large 
estates  of  his  family,  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland,  could 
not  have  been  preserved  without  yielding  an  apparent  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Edward ;  and  well  must  Bruce  have  known  that  if 
deprived  of  these  his  power  either  to  serve  his  country  or 
himself  would  have  been  fatally  impaired.  The  retention  of 
his  property  seems  to  have  formed  the  primary  consideration 
in  his  early  career ;  still,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  an  eye  to 
the  favourable  moment  when  a  blow  could  be  efficiently 
struck,  at  once  for  independence  and  the  assertion  of  his 
claim  to  the  crown.  The  betrayal  of  his  purpose  by  the  Red 
Comyn — with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  bond  of  mutual 
aid,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  one  obtained  the 
crown,  the  other  should  possess  the  property  of  the  successful 
claimant — and  the  revenge  which  Bruce  in  a  moment  of  irri¬ 
tation,  took  against  his  false  coadjutor,  had  the  effect  of  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  Edward  much 
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earlier  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  When  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  the  English  monarch,  there 
were  no  more  than  twenty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  including  his  own  immediate  relatives,  who 
espoused  his  cause;  and  amongst  these,  if  we  exclude  his 
brothers,  Edward,  Nigel,  Thomas,  and  Alexander,  one  only 
— Eobert  Boyd,  progenitor  of  the  Kilmarnock  family — was 
connected  with  Ayrshire. 

The  early  adventures  of  the  hero  of  Bannockburn  were 
chiefly  confined  to  Carrick  and  Galloway.  His  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Kyle  was  “  in  Cumnock  quhar  it  straitast  wes  ;  ”  but 
he  was  soon  forced  to  make  good  his  retreat  by  a  vastly 
superior  English  force  under  Sir  Amyr  de  Valence,  and  a 
body  of  Highlanders  led  by  John  of  Lorn.  At  length 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  guardian,  and  encouraged  by 
his  recent  successes,  Bruce  resolved  at  once  to  leave  the 
“woddis  and  montanys,”  and  push  the  adventure  which  he 
had  commenced  to  a  close.  “  To  Kyle  went  he  fyrst,”  and 
he  soon,  for  the  people  were  willing,  made  the  whole  district 
obedient  to  him.  Cuninghame  he  next  essayed,  and  reduced 
it  in  the  same  manner.  Meanwhile  Pembroke  had  returned 
from  England,  and  was  lying  at  Bothwell.  He  felt  highly 
indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  Kyle  and  Cuninghame  had 
been  won  over  to  the  king,  and  determined  upon  being 
revenged.  He  accordingly  despatched  Sir  Philip  de  Mow¬ 
bray  to  Kyle  with  a  thousand  men,  as  Barbour  expresses  it, 
“  te  werray  the  king.”  Sir  James  Douglas  having  ascertained 
that  De  Mowbray  was  to  proceed  to  Kyle  by  “  Makyrnokis 
way  ”  resolved  to  lie  in  ambush  for  him,  with  his  company  of 
adherents — not  more  than  forty  in  number — at  a  narrow  pass 
upon  his  route.  “  Makyrnokis  way,”  according  to  the  late 
David  M‘Pherson,  “  is  a  narrow  pass  on  the  bank  of  Makyr- 
nok  wattyr,”  near  Kilmarnock.  This,  however,  is  evidently 
a  perversion  of  Barbour’s  meaning.  His  words  are  distinctly 
that  the  English  “  wald  hald  doune  Makyrnokis  way,”  and 
that  James  of  Douglas,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  him, 
took  post  in  “  a  strait  place  that  is  in  Makyrnokis  way,”  thus 
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making  the  narrow  pass  in  “  Makyrnokis  way,” — not  “  Mak- 
yrnokis  way  ”  itself.  No  suck  stream  as  Makyrnok  is  now 
known  in  tke  vicinity  of  Kilmarnock.  The  “  strait  place  ”  is 
thus  described  by  Barbour — 

“  Syne  till  a  strait  place  gan  lie  ga, 

That  is  in  Makyrnokis  way, 

The  Nethirford  it  hat  perfay, 

It  lyis  betuix  marraisis  twa  ; 

Quhar  that  na  horss  on  ly  ve  may  ga. 

On  the  south  halff,  quhar  James  was, 

Is  ane  wpgang,  a  narrow  pass : 

And  on  the  north  halff  is  the  way 
8a  ill,  as  it  apperis  to-day.” 

Tbe  precise  locality  of  the  pass  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible 
to  discover.  It  could  not,  however,  be  very  far  from  Kil¬ 
marnock,  as  De  Mowbray,  after  having  been  defeated  at  the 
ford  by  Douglas  with  great  slaughter,  he  himself  escaping 
with  difficulty,*  is  said  to  have  taken  his  way  to  Kilmarnock, 
and  from  thence  by  Kilwinning,  Ardrossan,  and  Largs  to  the 
castle  of  Innerkip,  which  was  then  filed  with  Englishmen,  j- 
The  remainder  of  his  troops  retreated  in  confusion  to  Both- 
well. 

The  repeated  successes  which  had  attended  the  arms  of 
Bruce  in  his  various  rencounters,  began  to  produce  their  natu¬ 
ral  effect.  His  army,  which  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
men  when  he  left  Carrick,  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  six 
hundred  stout  warriors.  Amongst  those  who  had  joined  his 
standard  was  Sir  Alan  Cathcart,J  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of 

*  In  spurring  his  noble  animal  through  the  small  band  of  his  opponents, 
De  Mowbray  left  his  sword  and  belt  in  the  grasp  of  a  sturdy  Scot,  who 
clutched  them  as  he  fled. 

f  The  old  road  between  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock  crossed  and  re-crossed 
the  water  now  called  Kilmarnock  water,  but  formerly  the  Carth,  not  less 
than  thirteen  times. 

t  Sir  Alan  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Loudoun  Hill,  and  was  one  of  the 
small  band  of  fifty  horsemen,  who,  under  Edward  Bruce,  afterwards  dis¬ 
persed  1500  cavalry  under  John  de  St.  John,  in  Galloway.  He  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Barbour— 

“A  knight  that  then  was  in  his  rout, 

Worthy  and  wight,  stalward  and  stout, 

Courteous  and  fair,  and  of  good  fame, 

Sir  Alan  Cathcart  was  his  name.” 
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Cathcart.  Bruce  with  his  men  was  lying  at  Galston  when 
Pembroke,  annoyed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of 
Ayrshire  had  been  wrested  from  the  English,  sent  a  challenge 
to  meet  him  in  fair  battle  on  the  plains.  He  fixed  upon  the 
vicinity  of  Loudoun  Hill  as  the  place,  and  the  10th  of  May 
as  the  time  of  meeting.  Bruce,  who  accepted  the  challenge, 
examined  the  ground  previously  to  the  appointed  day ;  and 
finding  that  the  “  hey  gat,”  or  bridle  road  lay  upon  a  dry 
field,  -with  a  morass  about  a  bow-shot  on  either  side,  he  caused 
three  “dykes,”  leaving  a  certain  distance  between,  to  he 
erected  athwart  from  the  morasses  towards  the  highway.  In 
these  walls  he  left  spaces  sufficient  that  five  hundred  men 
might  ride  through  abreast.  His  object,  however,  was  so  to 
circumscribe  the  passage  that  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
guardian  could  not  outflank  his  small  army.  The  stratagem 
completely  succeeded.  Bruce  and  his  troops  marched  towards 
the  field  of  conflict  the  night  before  the  battle;  and,  taking 
up  their  position  at  Little  Loudoun — where  he  could  command 
a  complete  view  of  the  English  as  they  approached,  and  have 
ample  time  to  reach  the  first  range  of  dykes,  so  that,  if  hard 
pressed,  they  had  still  the  other  two  to  fall  back  upon — coolly 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  The  fighting  men  amounted 
to  no  more  than  six  hundred ;  hut  the  “  rangale,”  as  Barbour 
calls  them,  or  camp  followers,  fully  exceeded  that  number. 
Sir  Amyr  meanwhile  assembled  a  chivalrous  force  of  nearly 
three  thousand ;  and,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  they  were  descried  by  the  watchful  eye  of  Bruce 
advancing  in  two  “  eschelis  ”  or  divisions.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  on  their  burnished 
armour,  banners,  and  spears,  they  presented  a  very  formidable 
appearance.  Though  Bruce  had  only  six  hundred  fighting 
men  to  oppose  to  three  thousand,  his  heart  was  undismayed. 
He  addressed  his  small  army  in  a  tone  of  encouragement. 
The  enemy  they  saw  advancing,  he  said,  intended  to  slay 
them  or  reduce  them  to  slavery :  therefore  they  should  meet 
them  hardily;  and  though  they  greatly  exceeded  them  in 
numbers,  yet,  as  they  could  not  he  met  by  more  than  man  to 
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man,  he  urged  them  to  a  valorous  exertion  of  their  prowess. 
The  army  answered  that  they  would  do  their  duty  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  reproof  could  fall  upon  them.  “  Then  go  we 
forth,”  said  the  king,  “  where  He  that  made  of  nothing  all 
things  lead  us,  and  save  us,  and  help  us  to  our  right.”  So 
saying,  his  trusty  hand  of  warriors  moved  forward  towards 
the  first  of  the  dykes,  in  the  opening  of  which  he  took  up  his 
position.  The  carriages  and  such  materials  'as  were  not  of 
service  in  battle,  he  left  on  the  liill  of  Little  Loudoun,  where 
also  it  is  to  he  inferred  the  “  rangale  ”  or  gillies  were  stationed, 
who,  from  their  numbers,  as  they  no  doubt  carried  weapons, 
would  in  some  measure  divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
Sir  Amyr  de  Valence  and  his  army  advanced  in  good  order 
and  high  spirits.  After  a  brief  address,  showing  the  renown 
they  would  gain  by  taking  the  king,  the  guardian  caused  the 
charge  to  he  sounded;  and  the  cavalry,  covered  with  their 
“scheldis  braid,”  their  heads  stooping,  and  spears  straight, 
rushed  to  the  charge.  They  were  met,  however,  so  vigor¬ 
ously  by  the  Scots  that  most  of  the  front  rank  were  over¬ 
thrown  at  the  first  onset.  The  gallant  hearing  of  the  king 
and  his  brother  Edward  was  particularly  conspicuous.  Bar- 
hour,  in  alluding  to  it,  exclaims — 

“  A  Mycbty  God !  quha  thar  had  bene, 

And  had  the  kingis  worschip  sene, 

And  his  brodyr,  that  waine  him  by, 

That  stonayit  thaim  so  hardely, 

That  thair  gud  deid,  and  thair  bountie, 

Gaiff  gret  comfort  to  thair  mengye.” 

Sir  James  Douglas  is  also  mentioned  by  Barbour  as  having 
borne  himself  manfully,  greatly  to  the  “comfort”  of  those 
that  were  with  him.  The  horses  of  the  English,  deprived  of 
their  riders  and  smarting  from  their  wounds,  began  to  rush 
hack  upon  the  rear  ranks,  whereby  much  confusion  was 
created.  Seeing  this  the  Scots  pressed  forward  with  renewed 
energy,  and  in  a  short  time  the  “waward”  of  five  hundred 
men  were  so  much  overpowered  that  they  began  to  retreat  in 
disorder,  upon  which  the  “  rerward  ”  also  fled,  leaving  the 
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field  to  the  victorious  Bruce  and  his  heroic  followers,  who 
kept  up  the  pursuit  for  some  distance,  capturing  a  great  many 
prisoners.  Sir  Amyr  de  Valence,  mortified  at  Iris  defeat,  re¬ 
tired  to  England  and  resigned  the  guardianship,  which  Ed¬ 
ward,  however,  did  not  at  the  time  accept. 

The  battle  of  Loudoun  Hill  having  been  fought  on  the 
1  Oth  of  May,  as  Barbour  distinctly  informs  us,  and  as  Bruce 
landed  at  Turnberry  from  Arran  about  the  commencement  of 
February,*  it  follows  that  a  period  of  three  months  had  been 
passed  by  him  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Kirkcudbright.  Three  days  after  his  success  over 
Pembroke,  Bruce  encountered  Balph  de  Monthermur  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  English,  whom  he  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  within  the  castle 
of  Ayr,  which  stronghold  he  besieged  for  some  time,  but  re¬ 
tired  on  the  approach  of  succours  from  England.  The  death 
of  Edward  I.  about  this  time  (July  7,  1307),  while  on  the 
eve  of  marching  with  an  overwhelming  army  into  Scotland, 
proved  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Bruce,  which  had 
now  begun  to  assume  a  solid  footing.  Edward  II.,  in  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  father’s  great  design,  advanced  with  his 
forces  as  far  as  Cumnock,  but  returned  immediately  after¬ 
wards  to  England  in  a  very  inglorious  manner.  Bruce 
now  invaded  Galloway;  and  commanding  the  inhabitants  to 
repair  'to  his  standard,  wasted  the  lands  of  all  who  refused. 
He  was  no  doubt  prompted  to  this  in  retaliation  for  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  his  brothers  by  the  MDoualls  at  Lochryan.  The 
guardian,  John  de  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Eichmond,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Edward  II.  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
having  been  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  king  with  a  large 
force,  the  latter  retired  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  he 
overran,  defeating  all  who  came  before  him,  while  numerous 
adherents  flocked  to  his  standard.!  This  was  in  1308.  Mean- 

*  His  brothers,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  with  their  Irish  auxiliaries,  were 
defeated  at  Lochryan  on  the  9th  of  February. 

f  On  the  authority  of  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost ,  it  is  said  that  Bruce  wa,s 
put  to  flight ;  but  this  does  not  seem  probable.  He  did  not  repair  as  a  fugi¬ 
tive  to  the  north,  but  as  a  king,  to  assert  his  authority  and  reduce  the  coun¬ 
try  to  subjection. 
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while  Edward  Bruce  invaded  Galloway  ;  and,  on  the  29th 
June,  overcame  and  dispersed  those  who  opposed  him,  near 
the  hanks  of  the  Cree.  He  subsequently  defeated  1500  Eng¬ 
lish  cavalry  under  John  de  St.  John,  who  had  advanced  to 
intercept  him  ;  and,  assailing  the  various  fortresses  of  Gallo¬ 
way,  from  which  he  expelled  the  English,  entirely  subdued 
the  district.  The  subsequent  career  of  Bruce,  till  his  final 
triumph  over  the  English  at  Bannockburn,  on  the  24th  June 
1314,  are  well  known  national  events,  which  do  not  properly 
come  within  the  sphere  of  a  local  history.  The  sojourn  of 
Bruce  in  Ayrshire,  after  his  descent  upon  Turnherry,  and  the 
personal  adventures  recorded  of  him  by  Barbour,  are  not  so 
familiar  to  the  general  reader,  and  are  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
historian.  Though  many  of  the  incidents  partake  somewhat 
of  the  marvellous,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Bar- 
hour,  who  has  merely  used  the  poetical  licence  of  embellishing 
facts  otherwise  true.  When  we  know  that  Bruce  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  age,  and  that  in  strength 
and  agility  he  had  no  equal,  his  feats  of  personal  prowess  will 
appear  the  less  surprising.  Barbour,  it  may  also  he  remarked, 
has  been  found  to  be  extremely  correct  in  all  his  statements, 
whenever  contemporaneous  authority  can  he  brought  to  hear 
upon  them.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  he  incredulous 
as  to  circumstances  which  cannot  he  supported  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  incidents  related  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Bruce  while  amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Ayrshire, 
could  not  he  known  to  the  English  chroniclers  of  the  period — 
hence  their  silence  on  the  subject.  Many  of  these  incidents 
were  narrated  to  Barbour  by  the  individuals  themselves  who 
were  engaged  in  them.  Eor  instance,  the  particulars  con¬ 
nected  with  the  defeat  of  John  de  St.  John,  in  Galloway,  by 
Edward  Bruce,  were  related  by  Sir  Alan  de  Catheart,  who 
took  part  in  the  expedition. 

On  the  26th  of  April  1315,  a  parliament  was  held  in  St. 
John’s  Church,  at  Ayr,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  crown 
upon  Bruce.  The  attendance  consisted  of  “  the  Bishops,  Ab¬ 
bots,  Priors,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and  the  other  prelates  of 
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the  churches  ;  the  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  others  of  the 
community  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.’’  The  parliament 
was  unanimous  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Bruce  as  king,  and 
in  declaring  their  allegiance  to  him  and  the  heirs-male  of  his 
body.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved,  with  the  consent  of 
the  king  and  his  daughter  Marjory,  heir-presumptive,  that 
should  he  die  without  male  issue,  his  brother  Edward,  or  the 
heirs-male  of  his  body,  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  The 
right  of  Marjory  seems  to  have  been  thus  set  aside,  that  the 
Government,  during  these  unsettled  times,  might  be  placed  in 
energetic  hands.  The  arrangement  was,  at  the  same  time, 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Tanistry,  under  which 
the  elder  Bruce  had  claimed  the  throne,  as  is  ably  shown  in 
his  pleadings  before  Edward,  quoted  by  Tytler. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  having  been  thus  settled,  the  king  was 
solicited  by  the  Irish  of  Ulster  to  aid  them  in  throwing  off 
the  English  yoke ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  bestow  the 
crown  of  Ireland  upon  his  brother  Edwrard.  Though  the  un¬ 
dertaking  was  no  doubt  a  hazardous  one,  Bruce,  swayed  it  is 
believed  by  various  political  considerations,  gave  his  consent ; 
and  Edward,  ambitious  as  he  was  brave  and  reckless,  sailed 
from  the  harbour  of  Ayr,  with  a  body  of  six  thousand  men. 
This  occurred  within  a  month  after  the  parliament  had  met 
in  St.  John’s,  from  which  circumstance  Lord  Hailes  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  expedition  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
parliament.  Edward  and  his  army  landed  at  Carrickfergus 
on  the  25th  of  May  1315.  The  principal  persons  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied  were — Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray ; 
Sir  Philip  MoAvhray ;  Sir  John  Soulis  ;  Sir  John  Stewart ; 
Sir  Fergus  of  Ardrossan ;  Ramsay  of  Ochterhouse ;  John 
Menteth  ;  John  de  Bosco  ;  JohnBisset;  and  John  Campbell, 
son  of  Sir  Kiel  Campbell  of  Lochow,  and  nephew  of  the  king. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  is  well  known.  After  some 
brilliant  but  fruitless  campaigns,  in  which  the  Scottish  army 
suffered  dreadfully  from  famine,  Edward  met  that  death  which 
he  had  defied  on  so  many  fields,  at  Fagher,  near  Dundalk,  on 
the  5th  October  1318.  The  body  of  the  knight,  Sir  John 
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Maupas,  or  Malpas,  by  whom  he  fell,  was  found  stretched 
over  that  of  Edward  Bruce  after  the  battle  was  over.  The 
remains  of  the  small  army  of  the  Scots  were  collected  together, 
and  amidst  many  difficulties  conducted  back  to  Scotland  by 
J ohn  Thomson,  leader  of  the  men  of  Carrick. 

Bruce,  after  a  series  of  successful  and  brilliant  conflicts 
with  the  English,  reduced  Edward  II.  to  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
cognizing  his  right  as  king  of  Scotland,  and  agreeing  to  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  peace.  He  died  at  Cardross, 
in  Dumbartonshire,  on  the  7th  June  1329. 

Connected  with  this  eventful  period  of  Scottish  history, 
Ayrshire  has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  two  heroes  she 
had  the  honour  of  producing,  and  of  the  part  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  acted  in  the  memorable  drama.  Twice  was  the  ex¬ 
piring  liberty  of  the  country  revived  within  her  boundaries — 
first  under  Wallace,  and  secondly  under  Bruce — and  that 
chiefly  through  the  patriotic  aid  of  the  people.  During  the 
long  struggle  for  independence  the  country  suffered  many  de¬ 
privations,  both  from  the  wasting  of  the  enemy  and  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  industry.  Fields  could  not  be  expected  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  where  it  was  so  uncertain  who  should  reap.  Before 
the  close  of  Bruce's  reign,  however,  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and  the  numerous  foTays  of 
the  Scots  in  England,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  independence,  in 
all  of  which  immense  booty  was  carried  off,  had  greatly  en¬ 
riched  the  country.  The  forfeiture  of  the  Baliol,  and  other 
estates,  placed  a  great  extent  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown,  in  various  quarters  of  the  country,  most  of  which  Bruce 
conferred  on  the  more  deserving  of  his  followers. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  DAVID  II.,  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES 

THE  FIFTH. 

During  the  reign  of  David  Bruce,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
hero  of  Bannockburn,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  while  a 
minor,  in  1329,  under  the  regency  of  Eandolph,  the  country 
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suffered  many  disasters,  yet  finally  prevailed  in  maintaining 
its  independence.  Of  all  tlie  strongholds  in  the  country,  only 
six  held  out  for  the  Scottish  crown.  Amongst  these  was  the 
castle  of  Loch  Doon,  commanded  by  a  veteran  of  the  name  of 
John  Thomson,*  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  warrior 
who  led  back  the  remains  of  Edward  Bruce’s  army  from  Ire¬ 
land,  t  Though  so  far  prostrate,  Scotland  soon  recovered  its 
buoyancy.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell,  having  gained 
his  liberty,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  with  his  usual  zeal  for 
his  native  land,  began  to  assemble  the  surviving  friends  of 
the  country.  He  was  joined  by  Alexander  de  Mowbray,  and 
Geffrey  de  Mowbray,  governor  of  Roxburgh,  revolted  to  the 
Scots.  At  this  period  Richard  Talbot  was  in  the  north,  and, 
endeavouring  to  pass  into  England,  he  was  intercepted  by  Sir 
William  Keith  of  Galston,  defeated,  and  made  prisoner.  The 
Steward  of  Scotland — who  had  remained  in  Bute  after  the 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill— passed  over  to  Dumbarton,  and  invad¬ 
ing  Renfrewshire,  his  early  inheritance,  compelled  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  acknowledge  David.  In  this  expedition  he  was  joined, 
amongst  others,  by  Thomas  Bruce,  from  Kyle  ;  but  of  what 
family  this  person  came  does  not  appear.  Godfrey  de  Ross, 
governor  of  Ayrshire,  either  from  necessity  or  interest,  also 
submitted  to  the  Steward.  This  occurred  in  1334.  The 
young  king — who  had  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  some  of  the 


*  The  family  of  Macfarlane  of  Clachbuy,  several  of  whom  are  dispersed 
through  the  Western  Islands,  are  descended  from  Thomas,  son  to  Duncan, 
Laird  of  Macfarlane,  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  III.,  from  whose  proper 
name  they  are  frequently  called  MacCanses,  or  Thomas-sons — Auchmar,  p. 
90. — But  the  Carrick  Thomson  was  earlier  than  Buchanan  of  Auchmar’s 
Highland  Thomasson  or  Thomson,  on  his  own  showing.  Auchmar,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  held  worthy  of  much  credit  as  a  genealogist ;  and  the  Thomas- 
sons  of  the  Highlands  are  generally  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Tavus-cor ,  the  bold  and  celebrated  bastard  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Lochow. 
Hence  they  are  equally  well  known,  and  as  often  called  M'Tavish,  as  Thom¬ 
son,  in  Argylshire. 

f  In  the  Chamberlain  Rolls  the  following  entry  occurs  in  reference  to  the 
victualling  of  Loch  Doon  castle  during  these  commotions.  The  year 
1340  : — “Et  per  Sexaginta  celderus  farinas,  et  centum  peteras  casei,  Liber- 
atio  Johanni  Filii  Thome,  et  Johanni  Filii  Somirly,  ad  Stoflam  castri  De 
Logh  Don,  Lxvi  Libri.”  The  English  of  which  is— and  for  sixty  chalders 
of  meal,  and  one  hundred  stones  of  cheese,  delivered  to  J ohn  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  John  the  son  of  Somerly  (the  Gaelic  for  Samuel),  for  victual¬ 
ling  the  castle  of  Loch  Doon,  .£66. 
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inroads  into  England,  under  the  Earl  of  Moray — first  unfurled 
the  royal  standard  in  1341.  He  was  immediately  joined  hy 
Eglinton,  Boyd,  Craigie,  and  Eullarton.  In  1346  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  enter  England  with  a  force  of  30,000  men  ;  and  en¬ 
countering  the  English  at  Durham,  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
that  name  was  fought  on  the  17th  October.  Thomas  Boyd, 
probably  of  the  Kilmarnock  family,  Andrew  Campbell  of  Lou¬ 
doun,  and  Boland  W allace  of  Kyle,  were  among  the  captives. 
Many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  were  slain,  or  made  prisoners  ; 
amongst  others  Gilbert  de  Carrick — ancestor,  according  to  the 
genealogists,  of  the  Cassillis  family — was  mortally  wounded ; 
and  what  rendered  the  defeat  still  more  disastrous,  David 
himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  following 
January  Baliol  collected  a  large  body  of  Galloway  men,  with 
whom,  aided  by  a  party  of  English,  he  penetrated  through 
Mid-Lothian,  and  as  far  as  Glasgow;  on  his  return  laying 
waste  Ayrshire  and  Nithsdale,  according  to  Eordun,  in  the 
most  ferocious  manner.  The  Scots,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  their  sovereign,  succeeded,  under  the  able 
regency  of  the  Steward,  in  expelling  the  English  intruders  ; 
and  Baliol,  hopeless  of  success,  surrendered  his  claim  to  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  for  a  sum  of  money  in  hand  and  an  annual  pension. 
The  surrender  proved  of  no  advantage  to  Edward ;  and  tired 
apparently  of  waging  a  fruitless  war  with  a  country  which  he 
might  overrun  but  could  not  conquer,  he  gave  David  his 
liberty,  on  a  large  ransom  being  guaranteed,  in  1357. 

On  the  death  of  this  prince  in  1370,  he  was  succeeded  hy 
his  nephew,  Bohert  II.,  son  of  Walter  the  High  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  married  Marjory  Bruce,  daughter  of  Bobert  I. 
The  Steward  family,  from  their  large  territorial  possessions 
in  the  district,  were  intimately  connected  with  Ayrshire.  His 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Carrick  by  David 
II.,  also  enjoyed  the  title  of  Lord  Kyle.  Under  this  monarch 
a  greater  degree  of  harmony  prevailed  between  England  and 
Scotland  than  had  been  the  case  for  some  time,  Edward  III. 
having  relinquished  all  pretensions  to  the  Scottish  crown. 
Though  peace  thus  prevailed  between  the  crowned  heads  of 
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England  and  Scotland,  the  reign  of  Robert  was  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  quarrels  of  his  barons.  The  feudal  system,  first 
introduced  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  which  the  competition 
for  the  crown  and  the  war  of  independence  prevented  from 
earlier  unfolding  itself,  had  now  assumed  its  natural  boldness, 
and  acquired  a  dangerous  power.  The  feuds  which  arose  in 
consequence,  especially  amongst  the  border  clans,  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  the  public  peace,  and  repeatedly  threatened  to  produce 
a  general  war  between  the  two  countries.  A  treaty  entered 
into  with  France  by  the  Scots — which  stipulated  that  they 
were  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  thousand  suits  of 
armour,  and  the  aid  of  a  thousand  men-at-arms,  under  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  invade  England— had  the  effect  of  at  once  re¬ 
moving  the  mask  by  which  probably  both  countries  concealed 
their  real  feelings.  The  memorable  battle  of  Otterburn,  where 
Douglas  was  slain,  fought  on  the  19th  August  1388,  was 
amongst  the  fruits  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  The  king, 
despairing  of  his  ability  to  check  the  refractory  spirit  of  the 
nobility,  after  the  death  of  his  gallant  and  powerful  favourite, 
resigned  tbe  throne  to  his  son  John,  and  retired  to  Dun- 
donald  Castle,  in  Kyle,  where  he  died  two  years  afterwards, 
on  the  19th  of  April  1390,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

'John  succeeded  to  the  crown  under  the  title  of  Robert  III., 
the  nation  entertaining  a  superstitious  dislike  to  the  name 
John,  from  the  disasters  that  had  occurred  under  the  reign 
of  Baliol.  Few  events  fall  to  be  recorded  in  connection  with 
Ayrshire  during  the  sway  of  Robert  III.  It  was  this  monarch 
who  instituted  the  principality  of  Scotland,  which  was  done 
by  royal  charter  in  1404.  The  appanage  consisted  of  the 
whole  lands  of  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  with  the  baronies  of 
Cuninghame  and  Kyle  Stewart,  and  the  lands  of  Kyle  Regis ; 
from  -which  distinction  between  the  two  districts  of  Kyle  it 
would  appear  that  King’s  Kyle,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  had 
never  been  parted  from  the  crown.  The  smaller  Cumbray  was 
also  included  in  the  grant.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  charter 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  enjoys  the  title  of  Earl  of  Carrick 
at  this  day. 
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During  tire  regencies  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  son 
Murdoch,  from  the  death  of  Robert  III.  in  1406  till  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  I.  in  1424,  after  his  long  detention  in  Eng¬ 
land,  few  political  events  occur  in  which  Ayrshire  appears  at 
all  prominent.  That  period  is  memorable,  however,  as  the 
era  of  one  of  those  feuds — the  earliest  of  which  there  is  any 
notice — by  which  the  county,  like  most  other  districts  of 
Scotland,  continued  to  be  disturbed  until  the  power  of  the 
barons  was  thoroughly  overmatched  by  that  of  the  crown, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  law  established  by  the  entire  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  feudal  system.  The  event  to  which  we  allude 
was  the  slaughter  of  one  Neilson  of  Dalrymple  and  others,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Eoyd  of  Kilmarnock,*  for  which  the  latter  ob¬ 
tained  a  remission  from  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  1409. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Ayrshire  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  considerable  repose  amidst  the  turmoil  of  retributive 
punishments  which  that  able  monarch  found  it  necessary  to 
visit  upon  the  heads  of  those  who,  in  coalition  with  the  regent 
Albany,  contrived  to  keep  him  so  long  from  his  rights;  and 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  usurped  powers,  had  been  the 
means  of  creating  so  much  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the 
country.  Suspicion,  no  doubt,  fell  upon  Sir  John  Mont¬ 
gomerie  (of  Eglinton)  and  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dundonald, 
both  of  whom  were  arrested  at  the  parliament  held  at  Perth 
on  the  14th  March  1424.  The  few  barons  of  any  note  whom 
Ayrshire  could  boast  of  at  the  time  seem  to  have  been  upon 
the  whole  loyally  disposed,  and  gave  James  every  countenance 
in  his  arduous  work  of  reformation. 

During  the  minority  of  James  II.  the  country  was  thrown 
into  great  confusion  through  the  weakness  of  the  executive, 
and  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  the  barons. 

The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Salisbury  having  broke 
violently  into  Scotland  with  a  large  force  and  burned  the 
towns  of  Dunbar  and  Dumfries,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  retaliated  by  an  invasion  of  Alnwick,  which  province 
he  entirely  wasted.  This  was  followed  by  an  English  inva- 

*  MS.  Boyd  Papers. 
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sion  under  the  younger  Percy,  along  with  Sir  John  Harring¬ 
ton  and  Sir  John  Pennington,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  six 
thousand  men.  Crossing  the  Solway,  they  encamped  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sark,  where  they  were  encountered  by 
about  four  thousand  Scots,  under  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
another  brother  of  Douglas.  This  occurred  in  1448.  Along 
with  Ormond  were  Sir  John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  the  Sheriff 
of  Ayr,  the  laird  of  Johnstone,  and  the  master  of  Somerville. 
The  English  sustained  a  total  defeat,  fifteen  hundred  men 
having  been  left  dead  on  the  field,  five  hundred  drowned  in 
the  Solway,  and  the  leaders,  Percy,  Harrington,  and  Penning¬ 
ton  taken  prisoners.  The  Scots  lost  only  twenty-six  soldiers  ; 
but  Wallace  of  Craigie,  a  leader  of  great  courage  and  experi¬ 
ence,  whose  conduct  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory, 
soon  after  died  of  his  wounds.* 

Prom  the  peculiar  position  of  both  countries  at  this  time, 
hostilities  were  not  carried  farther ;  and  though  disappointed 
in  his  views  of  distracting  the  country  by  a  war,  Douglas 
bore  himself  with  a  high  hand.  Auchinleck  of  that  Ilk,  a 
friend  of  his,  having  been  slain  by  Colville  of  Ochiltree  in  a 
party  conflict,  he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  and  proceeding 
to  Ochiltree  with  a  strong  body  of  retainers,  took  his  castle, 
slaughtered  Colville,  together  with  all  the  males  within  it, 
and  laid  waste  the  entire  lands.  This  occurred  in  1449. 
Though  greatly  incensed  at  his  conduct,  the  king’s  party  was 
not  yet  powerful  enough  to  put  in  practice  those  strong  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  the  house  of  Douglas  was  ultimately  shorn  of 
its  dangerous  greatness. 

James  II,  though  killed  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty  at 
the  siege  of  Eoxburghe  Castle  in  1460,  had  nevertheless 
lived  long  enough  to  overcome  those  powerful  factions  which 
so  disturbed  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  His  death,  however, 
leaving  an  heir  only  eight  years  of  age,  subjected  the  country 
once  more  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  minority,  in  which 
the  royal  family  bore  considerable  distinction. 

*  Tytler,  on  the  authority  of  the  Auchinleck  Chronicle,  which  says  that 
he  died  through  “  misguiding.” 
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During  tlie  reign  of  James  IV.  there  were  few  or  no  poli¬ 
tical  events  in  which  Ayrshire  was  particularly  prominent. 
The  celebrated  fleet  equipped  by  this  monarch  in  1513,  and 
despatched  to  Trance  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran  with  the  view  of  assisting  Louis  in  resisting  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Henry  of  England,  paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  Ayr. 
Actuated  by  a  strange  perversion  of  judgment,  Arran,  who 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  incapable  of  executing  the  high 
commission  entrusted  to  him,  in  place  of  sailing  direct  for 
France,  where  his  services  would  have  been  of  vast  moment, 
chose  to  conduct  the  fleet  to  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  where 
he  landed  the  troops,  about  three  thousand  men,  and  stormed 
the  town  with  wanton  barbarity.  Loaded  with  the  booty  ob¬ 
tained,  he  sailed  back  to  Ayr  with  the  plunder,  and  again 
put  to  sea  for  his  original  destination  before  Sir  Andrew 
AVood,  whom  James,  in  great  wrath  at  the  folly  or  stupidity 
of  Arran,  appointed  to  supersede  him,  could  reach  the 
coast. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  Ayrshire  suffered 
deeply  by  the  unfortunate  invasion  of  England,  which  James 
undertook  immediately  after  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  under 
Arran.  Most  of  the  chiefs,  with  their  vassals,  accompanied 
their  chivalrous  monarch,  and  the  district  had  long  to  deplore 
the  loss  sustained  at  Flodden  Field.  Amongst  the  nobles 
who  fell  were  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Glencairn,  belonging 
to  Ayrshire.  The  Abbot  of  Kilwinning  was  also  slain.  The 
county  had  at  the  same  time  to  wail  the  death  of  Sir  David 
Dunbar  of  Cumnock  and  Mochrum,  Kobert  Colville,  laird  of 
Ochiltree,  and  many  other  knights  and  gentlemen  of  lesser 
note.  The  actual  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  was  not  the 
only  evil  resulting  from  the  ill-judged  chivalry  of  James. 
The  disorganization  into  which  the  country  was  thrown  by 
the  death  of  the  monarch  and  so  many  of  the  leading  nobility, 
paralysed  the  administration  of  justice  for  a  time,  and  anarchy 
reigned  uncontrolled.  The  castles  of  Ochiltree  and  Cumnock 
were  both  taken  violent  possession  of  by  some  of  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  owners,  and  the  widows,  with  their  families, 
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driven  forth  destitute.  By  the  interference  of  the  Privy 
Council,  however,  the  lands  were  restored  to  the  rightful 
proprietors. 

Much  was  done  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  James  IV.  Great,  however,  and  salutary  as 
his  efforts  were  in  this  respect,  the  criminal  annals  of  the 
country  record  a  vast  amount  of  crime  during  his  reign,  aris¬ 
ing  chiefly  out  of  those  family  feuds  which  first  began  to  ex¬ 
hibit  themselves  in  the  time  of  the  first  Steward.  Robert 
and  Henry  Douglas,  in  1502,  were  permitted  to  compound 
for  “art  and  part  of  the  oppression  done  to  Sir  William  Col¬ 
ville  of  Uchiltree,  in  occupying,  labouring,  and  manuring  his 
lands  of  Farnesyde  and  Hardane,  and  taking  and  keeping  his 
house  or  pele,  in  Hardane,  without  any  lease  or  title  of  law : 
Item,  for  the  theft  of  iij  oxen  from  the  said  Sir  William  Col¬ 
ville,  furth  of  Synlawis.”* 

There  was  an  old  feud  between  the  Douglases  and  Colviles, 
previously  mentioned,  out  of  which  this  violent  occupation  of 
land  may  have  risen.  But  the  feud  appears  to  have  been 
carried  somewhat  farther.  John  Douglas,  brother  to  the 
laird  of  Bon.  Jedworthe,  William  his  brother,  and  a  number 
of  others,  were  at  the  same  time  “  convicted  of  art  and  part  of 
oppression  and  convocation  of  the  lieges,  and  coming  upon 
Sir  William  Colvile  of  Uchiltree,  Knt.,  at  his  lands  of  Har- 
dane-hede,  in  the  year  1502.”  November  20,  1510,  George 
Haliburton  is  denounced  at  the  horn  for  “  art  and  part  of  the 
Slaughter  of  (Sir)  William  Colvile  of  Uchiltre  (Knt.)  and 
Richard  Ruthirfurde.”  October  30  of  the  same  year — - 
“  William  Craufurde,  son  of  William  Craufurde  of  Lefnorys,” 
is  “  admitted  to  compound  for  art  and  part  of  the  treasonable 
taking  of  the  king’s  Castle  of  Lochdoun  from  Sir  David 
Kennedy,  Knt.  (Captain  thereof),  and  ‘  Hereschip  ’  and  op¬ 
pression  done  to  the  said  David  in  ‘  Hereschip  ’  of  the  said 
castle  :  and  for  Resetting,  Supplying,  and  Intercommuning 
with  the  King’s  Rebels,  being  at  the  horn,  viz.,  David  Crau- 


*  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials. 
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furde  (of  Kerse),  John  Schaw  (of  Keirs),  and  the  ‘  Crech- 
tounis.”’* 

This  affair  does  not  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  any 
political  movement.-!  The  Crawfords  and  the  Kennedies 
were  long  at  feud,  and  the  taking  of  tire  castle,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  arose  out  of  this  enmity.  The  tradition  mentioned  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  “  History  of  Galloway,”  respecting  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  fortress  by  embanking  the  loch  where 
it  discharges  itself  into  the  glen  of  Ness,  so  as  to  inundate 
the  castle,  may  have  reference  to  this  foray  of  the  Crawfords. 
The  embankment,  according  to  the  tradition,  consisted  of 
earth  and  stone  lined  with  hides ;  and  the  castle,  it  is  said, 
was  saved  for  the  time  by  an  expert  swimmer,  who  volun¬ 
teered  to  cut  the  caul  with  a  sword,  in  which  daring  attempt 
he  succeeded  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  having  been  swept  away 
by  the  current.  This  part  of  the  tradition,  however,  is 
questionable,  as  running  into  another  respecting  the  betrayal 
of  Sir  Christopher  Seton  in  1307.  The  failure  of  the  scheme 
is  more  likely  to  have  occurred  from  the  circumstance  of 
several  of  the  feeders  of  the  loch  being  lower  than  the  site 
of  the  castle. 

In  1512,  an  aggravated  instance  of  those  slaughters  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  feuds  of  families  occurred  at  Cumnock,  by  the 
murder  of  Patrick  Dunbar  of  Gorsintoune  (Corsincon  ?)  at  the 
kirk  on  Sunday,  while  mass  was  being  celebrated.  Little  is 
knoAvn  of  this  affair  beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  general  re¬ 
mission  to  “  William  Crauford  of  Lefnoryis,  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Skellingtoune,  parrochinaris  of  the  said  kirk,  and 
generally  to  all  the  remanent  of  the  parrochinaris  tharof,  and 
vtheris  our  liegis,  being  thair  assemblit  the  tyme  of  the  com¬ 
mitting  cf  the  said  slauchter,”  &c.  It  appears  that  “  Anclro 
Campbell,  ane  of  the  principall  committaris  of  the  slauchter,” 
was  taken  and  hanged;  and  Duncane  Campbell  and  John 

*  The  “  Orochtounis,”  and.  probably  Kerse  and  Keirs,  were  at  tlie  born 
for  the  fray  with  Lord  Maxwell  and  his  vassals  at  Dumfries,  fought  in  1508. 

|  “  Alan  Cathcart  of  Clowlynan,  John  Craufurde  of  Drongane,  and  tive 
others,  were  admitted  to  compound  for  the  treasonable  taking  of  the  Castle 
of  Loehdoune,  as  above.” 
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Stillie,  who  were  also  engaged  in  it,  were  put  to  the  horn. 
Robert  Campbell  of  Schankistoune,  George  and  John  his 
brothers,  Andrew  Bomby,  James  Campbell  of  Clewis,  Andrew 
Campbell  in  Strade,  Andrew  Campbell  in  Woodhead,  and 
William  Crawfurd,  &c.,  were  also  denounced  as  rebels  and 
put  to  the  born.  The  feud  seems  to  have  been  one  in  which 
the  Campbells  and  the  Crawfurds  through  their  relationship 
with  the  Loudoun  family,  were  chiefly  concerned.  Sir  Hugh 
Campbell  of  Loudoun,  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  became  surety  for  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  parties.  A  curious  instance  of  the  stern  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  of  James  IY.  occurs  in  this  case.  John 
Stewart  of  Torbolton,  who  became  surety  for  Robert  Campbell 
of  Shankston,  was  fined  in  £100  ;  and  because  his  goods  were 
not  distrainable,  the  goods  of  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr  were  ordered 
to  be  distrained,  “  because  he  took  the  said  John  as  surety 
foresaid.”  The  sheriff'  had  also  to  pay  200  merks  for  George 
and  John  Campbell.  George  Campbell  of  Cesnock,  George 
Campbell  of  Waterhead,  &c.,  were  amerciated  in  200  merks 
each  as  sureties  of  the  party. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  brief  memorials  recorded  in  the 
Books  of  Adjournal  during  the  reign  of  James  IY.  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  district  of  Kyle.  They  afford  a  curious  picture 
of  the  lawlessness  of  the  times ;  and  from  their  nature  and 
the  influential  parties  generally  engaged  in  them,  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  king  in  administering  justice  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated,  or  his  merit  in  accomplishing  what  he  did 
over-estimated. 

The  disaster  of  Rlodden  Field  and  the  long  minority  of 
James  V.,  who  was  only  an  infant  at  the  time,  threw  the 
country  into  great  confusion.  Under  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany*  the  nation  became  divided  into  two  great 
factions,  the  one  distinguished  as  the  English  and  the  other 
as  the  French  party.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  system 
of  intrigue,  so  successfully  followed  up  at  a  subsequent  period 


*  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  resident  in  France,  with  which  country  he 
was  connected  as  well  by  the  ties  of  blood  as  of  property,  and  only  re¬ 
paired  to  Scotland  after  the  most  urgent  entreaties.  He  landed  at  Ayr. 
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by  Elizabeth,  was  first  brought  to  bear  upon  the  venality  of 
the  Scottish  nobility.  In  1527  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  was  slain 
by  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  Sheriff  of  Ayr.  In  the  re¬ 
mission,  granted  on  the  first  July  1528,  Loudoun  having  in 
the  meantime  absconded,  no  fewer  than  1400  of  his  followers 
are  included.  It  took  place  at  Prestwick,  according  to  the 
Peerages,  on  the  22d  of  December  1527.  But  this  date  must 
be  wrong,  because  in  the  Criminal  Records,  October  5th  of 
that  year,  James,  Earl  of  Arran,  who  had  become  security  for 
the  sheriff,  is  fined  in  £100  for  not  entering  him  to  underly 
the  law.  The  slaughter,  therefore,  had  evidently  taken  place 
before  December,  probably  on  the  22d  September.  The 
principal  aiders  of  Loudoun  where  his  maternal  relatives,  the 
Crawfurds.  The  parties  named  as  engaged  in  the  affair  are 
George  Crawfurd  of  Lefnorijs,  and  William  his  brother, 
John  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  Bartholomew  Crawfurd  of  Kerse, 
David  and  Duncan  his  brothers,  John  Crawfurd  of  Drongane, 
John  and  William,  his  sons,  &c.  “Dame  Isabella  Wallace, 
Lady  Lowdowne,  also  accused  for  the  same  crime,  was  proved 
to  be  sick  by  Sir  William  Bankhede,  her  curate,  and  two 
witnesses.”  November  23,  “  William  Cunynghame  of  Glen- 
garnock,  Mungo  Mure  of  Rowallane,  John  Hammyltone  of 
Colmyskeithe,  James  Wallace  of  Carnale,  Adam  Wallace  of 
Newtoune,  John  Eoulartoune  of  Corsbie,  and  others,  were 
amerciated  for  not  appearing  to  underly  the  law  for  intereom- 
muning,  assisting,  resetting,  and  supplying  Hugh  Campbell 
of  Lowdowne,  Sheriff  of  Air,  and  his  accomplices,  rebels,  and 
at  the  horn.”  The  master  of  Glencairn,  and  several  others  in 
his  interest,  had  to  find  caution  to  appear  before  the  justiciar 
for  the  same  offence.  The  feud,  it  would  appear,  had  exten¬ 
sive  ramifications;  and  the  conjecture  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
sheriff  had,  in  some  measure,  been  instigated  to  the  attack, 
partly  from  political  motives,  by  Sir  James  Campbell,  the 
bastard  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arran.  The  tradition  is,  that 
Cassillis  was  on  his  way  to  court  with  a  small  body  of  at¬ 
tendants,  when  he  was  set  upon  at  Prestwick.  In  the  “  His¬ 
toric  of  the  Kennedies  ”  it  is  said  that  the  earl  “  was  slayne 
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be  the  schereff  of  Air,  on  the  sandis  besyd  Prestik ;  hot  the 
schereff  himselff  was  not  thair,  hot  sum  of  his  seruandis,  and 
specially  the  Crafurdis  of  the  Hous  of  Lochnoreis.  In  Re¬ 
compense  of  this  slachter,  the  Hous  of  Cassillis  gatt  the  lands 
of  Cornbanney  and  Girvandheidis  ;  with  the  Band  of  the 
Schereff  of  Air,  and  his  sone  Sir  Mathow,  wha  wes  his  air ; 
hot  na  farder.”  If  this  was  the  fact,  and  that  the  Crawfurds 
of  Lochnoris  took  a  leading  part  in  the  affair,  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  ancient  feud  between  the  Crawfurds  and 
Kennedies,  and  the  relationship  between  the  former  and  the 
Campbells  of  Loudoun,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  writh  the 
slaughter. 

The  Kennedies  were  not  a  race  of  people  likely  to  permit 
the  slaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  by  the  Campbells  and 
Crawfurds  to  pass  without  retaliation.  The  Books  of  Adj  our- 
nal  record  that,  at  the  justice-court  held  at  Stirling,  July  28, 
1528,  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Bargany,  and  Hugh  his  son,  John 
Mure  of  Auchindraine,  and  others — in  all  seventy-five  persons, 
including  the  heads  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Kennedies — 
were  dilated  for  the  slaughter  of  Bobert  Campbell  in  Loch- 
fergus,  Alexander  Kirkwod,  and  Patrick  Wilsone.  Prom  the 
number  of  persons  implicated  in  this  affair,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  battle  or  skirmish  on  an  extensive  scale  had 
been  fought  between  the  Campbells  and  Kennedies  and  their 
adherents,  the  Kennedies  being  the  assailants.  The  greater 
part  of  the  latter  were  put  to  the  horn,  and  denounced  as 
rebels.  On  January  15,  1528-9,  “John  Neilsone  of  Crag- 
cuffy,  and  Michael  and  John  Heilsone  his  cousins,  were  de¬ 
nounced  rebels,  and  put  to  the  horn,  &c.,  for  not  underlying 
the  law  for  Besetting,  Supplying,  and  Intercommuning  with 
his  Majesty’s  Bebels  in  Carrick,  Bute,  and  Arran :  and  for 
oppression  done  to  the  Laird  of  Mochrum,  coming  to  his  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  Mochrum,  and  breaking  up  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,”  &c. 

Of  the  long  continued  feud  between  the  Crawfurds  and 
Kennedies,  two  entries  occur  in  the  Books  of  Adjournal  in 
1530:  “  Kov.  29,  (apud  Perth)  John  Bryane  and  Allan 
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Cathcart  found  John  Crawford  of  Drongane  and  Quin  tine 
Schaw,  Tutor  of  Keris,  to  appear  at  the  justice-aire  of  Air,  to 
underly  the  law  for  art  and  part  of  the  theftuous  stealing*  of 
sixty  oxen  and  cows  from  James  Kennedy  of  Blarequhanne, 
from  his  lands  of  Half-pennyland,  and  sixty  more  from  his 
lands  of  Schenvene.”  Also,  “Dec.  5,  John  Kennedy  of  Gile- 
tree,  Patrick  Mure  of  Cloncard,  and  fifty-eight  others,  found 
James  Kennedy  of  Blarequhanne  as  surety  for  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  justice-aire  of  Air,  to  underly  the  lawT  for  art  and 
part  of  the  theftuous  stealing,  under  silence  of  night,  from 
John  Crawford  of  Kerehill  and  his  sub-tenants,  forth  of  his 
lands  and  dwelling  of  Kerehill,  six  score  oxen  and  cows,  ijc 
sheep,  and  six  horses  and  mares :  and  for  common  oppression 
thereby  done  to  the  said  John  and  his  sub-tenants.”  As  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  principal  parties  in 
cases  of  this  kind  were  dealt  with  by  the  justiciar — no  doubt 
because  the  arm  of  the  law  was  not  strong  enough  to  have 
acted  differently — it  may  be  remarked  that  the  cautioner  of 
Blairquhanne  was  Patrick  Mure  of  Cloncard,  himself  accused 
of  the  same  crime. 

January  30,  1536-7,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  Fergus 
Macdowall  of  Freuch,  John  Kennedy,  yr.  of  Drummellan, 
and  twenty-five  others,  had  to  find  “  surety  to  underly  the 
law,  at  the  justice-aire  at  Air,  for  art  and  part  of  the  mutila¬ 
tion,  besetting  the  way,  fforethought,  ffelony,  oppression,  and 
breaking  the  King’s  Proclamation  in  his  absence;!  and  com¬ 
ing  upon  John  Dunbar  of  Blantyre,  and  his  four  servants, 
within  the  burgh  of  Air,  upon  December  9  last,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fifty  persons,  armed  in  warlike  manner  cruelly  invad¬ 
ing  them  to  their  slaughter,  wounding  three  servants  of  the 
said  John,  and  mutilating  two  of  them  in  the  hand  and 
thigh.” 

August  9,  1537,  “John  Cunynghame  of  Capringtoune, 

*  We  do  great  injustice  to  tlie  character  of  our  ancestors  when  we  call 
their  forays  or  hereschips  by  the  name  of  theft.  They  were  generally  com¬ 
mitted  against  parties  with  whom  they  were  at  feud,  and  believed  to  be 
honourable  and  laudable  in  themselves. 

f  James  Y.  was  in  France  in  1536  a  short  time,  on  a  matrimonial  visit. 
Lord  Eglinton  was  one  of  the  regency  during  the  king’s  absence. 
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David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  George  Douglas  of  Pennyland, 
and  twenty-six  others,  found  caution  to  underly  the  law  at 
the  next  justice-aire  of  Air,  for  art  and  part  of  the  mutilation 
of  John  Sampsoune,  of  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  of  fore¬ 
thought  felony.'1  August  31,  1537,  “Walter  Lynne  con¬ 
victed  of  art  and  part  of  the  cruel  slaughter  of  Patrick 
Mowat,  committed  on  forethought  felony.”  Lynne  was 
amongst  the  very  few  who,  at  this  period,  suffered  capital 
punishment  for  the  crime  committed  by  him.  He  was  be¬ 
headed.  Nov.  13,  “  Sir  John  Walcar,  chaplain,  dilated  of 
art  and  part  of  Besetting  the  way  to  Thomas  Craufurd  of 
Auehinamys,*  at  his  Pishing  of  Cart,  and  Invading  him  for 
his  Slaughter,  in  Company  with  William,  Lord  Sempill,  and 
his  accomplices.” 

While  the  nobility,  lairds,  and  even  the  clergy  were  thus 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  communities  should  have  participated  in 
the  feelings  and  practices  of  the  times.  The  Books  of  Adjour¬ 
nal  record  a  seditious  and  insurrectionary  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ayr  and  the  neighbourhood  in 
1537-8  ;  but  in  wrhat  it  originated,  or  what  were  the  views  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it  is  not  stated.  John  Crawfurd  of 
Drongane  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  the  affair,  as  he 
had  to  find  cautioners  to  satisfy  the  king  and  the  parties. 
January  19,  1537-8,  Alexander  Lokert,  burgess  of  Ayr,  was 
“  convicted  of  art  and  part  of  Convocation  of  the  lieges  in 
great  numbers,  within  the  burgh  of  Air  in  autumn  last, 
against  the  tenor  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament :  and  for  art  and 
part  of  the  Hamesuckin  and  oppression  done  to  Alexander 
Kennedy  of  Bargany,  his  near  neighbour,  at  the  same  time 
coming  to  his  house  within  the  burgh  of  Air,+  in  warlike 
manner,  with  invasive  weapons,  and  throwing  stones  at  his 
windows  and  doors,  and  breaking  and  destroying  the  same  : 

*  AucMnames  is  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan  in  Kenfrewshire.  However 
the  Crawfurds  of  Aucliinames  were  an  Ayrshire  family,  as  well  as  Renfrew¬ 
shire,  from  their  estate  of  Crosbie ,  iD  West  Kilbride.  Their  principal  resi¬ 
dence  was  at  Crosbie. 

f  Bargany  appears  to  have  had  a  town  house  in  Ayr  at  this  time. 

i.  e 
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and  for  art  and  part  of  the  sedition  and  insurrection  made 
"between  the  neighbours  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  of 
Air,  and  for  common  oppression  of  his  neighbours.” 

The  next  case  of  importance  connected  with  lvyle,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  Pitcairn’s  selection  of  “  Criminal  Trials,”  is  the 
slaughter  of  a  person  whom  he  styles  the  Laird  of  Turnberry. 
But  this  must  be  a  misprint  for  Cranberry,  in  Auchinleck 
parish.  May  23,  James  Beid,  convicted  of  art  and  part  of 
the  cruel  slaughter  of  John  Beid  of  Cronberry,  coming  upon 
him  and  slaying  him  of  forethought  felony.”  Beid  was  be¬ 
headed.  The  dittay ,  which  in  this  case  has  been  preserved, 
gives  a  minute  statement  of  the  charge  against  the  culprit. 
The  slaughter  was  committed  on  the  24th  of  April,  1539, 
“  apon  auld  feid  and  forthocht  fellony.”  Beid  had  been  at 
the  wappinschawing  in  Ayr,  when  all  his  neighbours  left  their 
jakltis  behind  them,  save  himself.  He  said  he  would  not 
leave  them,  because  he  would  have  use  for  his  jack  and 
weapons  at  home.  The  old  feud  was  farther  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Beid  and  his  accomplices,  at  Whitsunday  previously, 
set  upon  the  Laird  of  Cronberry  at  the  “  Leyn-heid  of  the 
Schaw,”  with  a  view  to  his  slaughter.  The  laird,  however, 
escaped;  and  when  there  was  a  way  devised  for  concord  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  Beid  remarked  that  “  thair  suld  be  may 
[more]  betuix  tham  quhill  [until]  ane  of  thair  skynnis  wes 
eutit.”  The  dittay  farther  says — “  on  the  Sounday  before 
the  committing  of  the  said  slachter  zour  fader  cumand  fra  the 
Kirk  of  Machlyne  said  to  Johne  Ydart,  that  he  could  get  na 
way  dressit  betuix  him  and  the  said  vmqle.  Johne,  for  the 
heicht  of  his  sonnis  :  and  thairefter  ze  and  zour  said  com¬ 
plices  lay  continewlie  on  the  Moss  of  Damdougall,  awaitand 
the  said  Johne  for  Iris  slaucher,  fra  the  Monunday  quhill 
Purisday,  that  ze  slew  him  :  and  on  the  day  befoir,  ze  slew 
*  his  servandis  doggis  that  skeyt  [detected]  zou  quhare  ze  lay : 
and  when  ze  saw  him  cumand,  ze,  the  said  James,  and  zour 
bruther,  ranne  befoir  zour  fader  and  slew  him  ;  and  ze  war 
hurt  and  woundit  in  the  meyntyme,  and  had  fled  with  the 
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remanent,  war  noeht  ze  war  hurt,  and  passit  to  ane  hank,* 
and  was  fundin  be  James  Logane,  sheref-depute  of  Are.” 
There  were  in  all  nine  persons,  besides  his  father,  accomplices 
of  Reid.  The  slaughter  took  place  on  Cronberry’s  own  lands 
of  Darndougall.  In  the  supplication  of  Reid,  he  says  that  he 
is  “  sone  to  Williame  Reid  in  Clare,”  and  thus  accounts  for 
the  slaughter — “  Laitlie,  I  wes  gangand  vpon  my  said  faderis 
mating  of  Clare,  pertening  to  my  Lord  of  Metros,  hand  in  the 
lordschip  of  Ivilismure,  within  the  scherefdome  of  Air,  ves- 
yand  [inspecting]  the  samen,  and  my  said  faderis  gudis  [live 
stock]  gangand  thairon,  traisting  na  troubell  of  ony  personis, 
hot  to  have  livit  vncler  Goddis  pease  and  the  Kingis :  Neuir- 
theless,  Johnne  Reid  in  Cogertoune,  his  wife,  sonnis,  and 
complices,  to  the  nowmir  of  ten  personis,  bodin  in  feir  of 
weir,  come  iij  mylis  fra  thair  avne  houssis,  vponne  auld  feid 
and  forthocht  felony,  and  be  way  of  Hamesukkin,  inuaidit 
and  persewit  me  and  my  said  fadder  and  his  seruandis  for  his 
slauchter,  and  chaceit  him  and  his  catale  and  ws  of  [off]  his 
said  mating :  and  in  the  chaceing  of  ws  tha  hurt  me  in  my 
bak  :  and  quhenne  we  turnit  agane  to  defend  ws,  the  said 
Johnne,  in  his  awin  clefalt,  and  our  pure  defence,  happynnit 
to  get  ane  straik,  my  vnwitting  ;  threw  the  quilk  he  is  deid.” 
Such  was  the  defence  of  the  culprit ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  weight  with  the  assize.  Cronberry  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kyles-muir,  or  Aird’s  Moss,  which  is  near  Muir- 
kii'k. 

While  the  country  was  thus  torn  by  local  and  family  feuds, 
the  policy  of  the  English  crown,  in  fomenting  the  strife,  and 
in  corrupting,  by  bribery  and  otherwise,  the  allegiance  of 
many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  exhibited 
an  alarming  degree  of  maturity  at  the  battle,  or  rather  the 
route,  of  Solway,  when  they  actually  refused  to  cross  the  Eng¬ 
lish  border,  and  ten  thousand  Scots  fled  on  the  approach  of 
three  hundred  English  cavalry.  James  V.  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  died  of  grief.  His  death 
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occurred  on  the  13th  December  1542.  Amongst  those  con¬ 
nected  with  Ayrshire  who  obtained  remissions  for  “  treason¬ 
ably  abiding  from  the  army  of  Solway,”  we  find  “  Hew,  Earl 
of  Eglintoun ;  Hew,  Master  of  Eglintoun  ;  Neill  Montgomery 
ofLangschaw;  Charles  Mowat  of  Busliby ;  John  Craufurd, 
brother  of  the  Laird  of  Kilbirnie,”  &c.  Charles  Campbell  of 
Skerringtoune,  and  several  others  of  his  name,  or  connected 
with  him,  obtained  remission  for  the  same  offence. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  V.  TILL  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  VI. 

The  great  harrier  to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  Scotland, ' 
from  the  time  of  Bohert  III.,  had  been  a  series  of  minorities, 
by  which  the  country  was  not  only  checked,  but  thrown  im¬ 
measurably  hack  in  its  progress.  The  death  of  James  Y., 
leaving  an  infant  daughter  to  succeed  him,  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  put  the  capstone  upon  Die  accumulated  evils  arising  from 
regencies.  Already  divided  into  two  great  factions,  little  hope 
of  a  peaceful  or  successful  minority  was  to  he  expected.  The 
principles  of  the  Beformation  had,  some  time  prior,  begun  to 
take  root  in  Scotland ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that, 
as  they  spread  wider,  the  difficulties  of  government  would  be 
increased.  Walter  Stuart,  brother  to  Andrew  Stuart,  Lord 
of  Ochiltree,  was  accused  before  Bischop  Durnbar  of  Glasgow, 
in  Marche  (1533),  for  Casting  Doune  ane  Image  in  the  Kirk 
of  Aire.  He  recanted  his  opiniouns,  after  long  dealing  with 
him.  Bot  in  his  returning  hame,  he  drowned  in  the  watter 
of  Calder ;  so  that,  falling  from  his  horse,  none  could  rescue 
him.  At  length,  getting  hold  of  a  great  stone  in  the  watter, 
he  cried  to  his  friends  and  exhorted  them  that  they  should 
take  example  by  him  not  to  redeem  life  by  recanting  of  the 
trutlie ;  for  experience  there  proved  it  would  not  be  sure. 
He  protested  he  was  there  to  die  in  the  truth  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  ;  and  that  being  sorie  for  his  recantatioun,  he  was  as¬ 
sured  of  the  mercie  of  God,  in  Christ.  He  willed  them  to 
remember  this  work  of  God  to  their  oune  profit.  Being  over- 
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come  and  drawn  from  his  grip  of  the  stane,  [he  was]  drowned, 
notte  being  able  to  rescue  him  in  the  deep  whither  he  was 
carried.  Howbeit  the  watter  was  not  deep  quhair  he  first 
fell.  George  Guide,  one  of  the  chieff  Clerks  of  the  CBllege 
of  J udges  in  Edinburgh,  riding  behind  him  upon  the  same 
horse,  was  saved. 

July  16,  1550 — “John  Lokart  of  Bar,  John,  his  brother- 
german,  and  Charles  Campbell  of  Skeringtoune,  were  de¬ 
nounced  rebels,  &e.,  and  their  cautioners  amerciated,  for  their 
not  appearing  to  under ly  the  law,  for  their  causing,  assistance, 
ratihabitation,  &c.,  and  for  their  help  afforded  by  them  to  Mr. 
alias  Sir  John  M'Brair,  formerly  Canon  of  Glenluce,  in  break¬ 
ing  Ward  furth  of  the  Lord  Governor’s  Castle  of  Hammil- 
toune,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  being  charged  for  sundry 
great  and  odious  crimes,  Heresies,  &e. ;  coming  to  the  fore- 
said  Castle  in  the  month  of  May  last,  under  silence  of  night, 
and  taking  the  said  Mr.  or  Sir  John  therefrom,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  him  to  the  mansion-house  of  Bar  and  other  places,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Letters.”  This  Mr.  M'Brair  was  one  of  the 
^Catholic  clergy  who  early  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  ;  and  prior  to  the  recantation  of  Arran  had  been 
protected  at  Hamilton  castle,  where  he  preached  the  new  doc¬ 
trines.  He  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  kept  in  ward  by 
the  governor,  until  his  liberty  was  effected  by  the  Laird  of 
Bar  in  the  manner  described.  He  was  called  “  Mr.  alias  Sir 
John  M'Brair,  sir  being  the  title  of  a  chaplain  under  the 
Roman  Catholic  regime.  Maister  was  applied  to  a  parson  of 
a  parish.  The  two  titles  were  distinct.  This  Maister  alias 
Sir  John  M'Brair  may  perhaps  have  lost  his  maistership  from 
his  lo3S  of  place  as  Canon  of  Glenluce,  and  returned  to  his 
former  title  sir.  Maister  seems  to  have  been  higher  than  sir. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  the  leading  political  parties 
throughout  their  waverings  and  intrigues  at  this  period.  So 
insulting  had  the  inroads  of  the  English  become,  that  they 
boasted  of  their  ability  not  only  to  conquer  the  entire  of  Scot¬ 
land  south  of  the  Forth,  but  talked  of  conferring  the  estates 
of  the  barons  on  the  English  leaders.  This  awakened  the 
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feudal  pride  of  Angus,  and,  joining  his  vassals  with  the  forces 
of  Arran,  they  dispersed,  with  great  loss,  a  vastly  superior 
body  of  the  enemy  on  i\ncram-moor.  Henry  was  inclined  to 
resent  this  defeat  with  all  the  vengeance  possible  ;  hut,  warned 
of  the  danger  of  driving  the  people  to  madness,  he  consented 
to  try  a  conciliatory  policy.  The  Earl  of  Cassillis  was  called 
to  the  English  court ;  and,  having  received  his  instructions, 
returned  to  Scotland  to  open  his  negotiations.  Angus,  and 
other  peers  and  barons  favourable  to  the  English  interest, 
though  their  conduct  had  been  somewhat  doubtful,  once  more 
professed  their  zeal  for  Henry.  Cassillis  meanwhile  advised 
the  preparation  of  an  English  army,  ready  to  invade  Scotland, 
should  matters  not  turn  out  favourably.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  manner  in  which  Henry  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  lord  it  over  Scotland,  the  negotiation  of  Cassillis 
for  a  treaty  of  marriage  and  peace  entirely  failed.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  French  party  was  all-triumph¬ 
ant  in  the  convention,  which  met  on  the  17th  April  1545. 
Cassillis,  in  intimating  the  defeat  of  his  project,  advised  the 
instantaneous  invasion  of  Scotland.  Tytler  has  shown,  from 
the  secret  correspondence  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  that  Cas¬ 
sillis  was  not  only  partizan  enough  to  urge  the  invasion  of  his 
native  land,  hut  that  he  was  willing  to  undertake  “the  killing 
of  the  Cardinal,”  whom  Henry  regarded  as  the  great  harrier 
to  his  design,  provided  a  sufficient  reward  were  guaranteed. 
The  whole  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  faction — Glencairn, 
Angus,  Marshal,  and  Sir  George  Douglas — -were  aware  of  the 
proposal  of  Cassillis.  Henry  was  anxious  that  the  Cardinal 
should  he  cut  off  in  this  way;  but  not  wishing  to  commit 
himself  by  any  direct  interference  in  the  matter,  no  positive 
agreement  was  entered  into.  In  compliance  with  a  recent 
treaty  of  alliance  rvith  France,  and  in  the  immediate  prosjrect 
of  a  war  with  England,  a  body  of  three  thousand  infantry  and 
five  hundred  horse  were  obtained  from  France,  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Sieur  Forges  de  Montgomerie 
These  troops  landed  in  May  1545  ;  and  when  the  governor 
assembled  the  Scottish  host  in  August  following,  it  amounted 
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to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand.  This  body  was  formidable 
only  in  appearance.  The  indisposition  of  the  lords  in  the 
English  interest — Angus,  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  and  others — 
who  led  the  vanguard,  completely  counteracted  the  efforts  of 
the  governor.  The  invasion  of  England  lasted  only  two  days. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry,  three  days  after  the  retreat  of 
the  Scots,  the  Scottish  lords  in  the  interest  of  England  claimed 
credit  as  the  means  of  thwarting  the  warlike  intentions  of  the 
governor,  and  recommended  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  by  an  immediate  invasion.  On  the  5th 
September,  Hertford,  the  English  commander,  having  pre¬ 
viously  sent  word  to  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  and  the  Douglasses 
to  join  him  with  their  vassals,  pushed  across  the  border.  By 
a  private  messenger,  however,  the  latter  informed  him  that 
they  could  not  join  him  until  better  acquainted  with  his  plans. 
The  consequence  was,  that  friend  as  well  as  foe  suffered  in  the 
general  devastation  committed  by  Hertford,  as  he  swept  across 
the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  A  heavy  loss  was 
thus  inflicted  irpon  the  country ;  but  it  tended  in  no  degree 
to  forward  the  views  of  Henry.  His  great  opponent,  Cardinal 
Beaton,  at  last  met  that  fate  which  had  long  impended  over 
him,  on  the  29th  May  1546,  having  been  murdered  by  a  small 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  John  and  Norman  Leslie, 
who  obtained  an  entrance  stealthily  to  his  palace. 

The  civil  discord  which  prevailed  throughout  this  period, 
and  for  many  years  prior  to  the  death  of  James  V.,  must  in  a 
great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 
In  no  part  of  Scotland,  perhaps,  did  the  principles  of  the  Be- 
formation  make  more  rapid  or  extensive  progress  than  in  Ayr¬ 
shire.  The  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  many  of  whom, 
when  driven  from  the  continent  by  the  Inquisition,  had  found 
a  home  in  the  county  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  The 
“  Lollards  of  Kyle,”  as  they  were  called,  seem,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  reformed  religion  took  hold  of  the  district, 
to  have  thoroughly  imbued  the  people  with  a  hatred  of  the 
Romish  Church.  As  early  as  1494,  “  says  Robertson’s  Ayr¬ 
shire  Families,”  a  Provincial  Synod  was  convoked  at  Glasgow, 
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by  Archbishop  Blaekadder,  at  which  King  James  IY.,  in 
council,  was  present.  Before  this  Synod  about  thirty  indivi¬ 
duals  were  arranged  for  heresy,  among  the  chief  of  whom  were 
George  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  Adam  Bead  of  Barskimming, 
John  Campbell  of  Newmills,  Andrew  Schaw  of  Polkemac 
[Polkemet],  Helen  Chalmers,  lady  of  Eobert  Mure  of  Polkelly, 
and  Isabel  Chalmers,  lady  of  William  Dalrvmple  of  Stair, 
(both  these  ladies  were  daughters  of  Gadgirth),  and  all  were 
of  the  districts  of  Kyle  and  Cuninghame.  Adam  Eeacl  made 
a  bold  and  spirited  defence,  in  which  he  exposed  the  malice 
and  ignorance  of  their  accusers,  and  rendered  them  equally 
odious  and  ridiculous.  It  was,  in  conclusion,  thought  to  be 
the  safest  plan  to  dismiss  them  with  an  admonition,  to  take 
heed  of  new  doctrines,  and  content  themselves  with  the  faith 
of  the  Church.”  "Under  the  protection  of  the  Earls  of 
Cassillis  and  Glencairn,  and  the  lords  and  barons  in  the 
English  interest,  Wishart,  after  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1543, 
made  a  tour  of  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  visiting  Ayr 
amongst  others ;  and  by  his  eloquence  is  said  to  have  made 
many  converts.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  by 
Cassillis  and  the  gentlemen  of  Kyle  and  Cunninghame,  to 
meet  them  in  Edinburgh — Wishart  being  at  the  time  in 
Dundee — that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Begency.  Cassillis 
and  his  other  friends  failed  to  meet  him  at  the  time  appointed  ; 
and  while  at  the  house  of  Ormiston,  under  the  protection  of 
some  of  the  Mid-Lothian  barons — waiting  the  arrival  of 
Cassillis,  in  order  to  beard  the  government  by  a  full  display 
of  their  power — the  place  was  surrounded  by  the  troops  of 
the  Begency,  and  Wishart  taken  prisoner. 

The  contemplation  of  this  period  of  our  history  is  painful. 
We  see  the  country  split  into  two  great  factions,  the  one  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  as  they  existed,  and 
labouring  for  their  country’s  independence  with  a  patriotism 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  but  at  the  same  time  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  persecution,  as  exemplified  in  the  death  of 
Wishart,  worthy  of  the  darkest  period  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  other  we  find  labouring  with  equal,  if  not  greater  zeal,  to 
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lay  the  nation  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  tyrant.  Ho  doubt  all 
this  was  done  under  the  pretext  of  promoting  the  Reformed 
religion  ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  give  full  credit  to  their  sin¬ 
cerity.  Even  admitting  the  honesty  of  purpose,  the  policy 
adopted  was  a  dangerous  and  mistaken  one.  Had  they  ab¬ 
stained  from  taking  part  with  England,  and  leDt  their  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  apart  from  external 
influence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Reformation 
would  have  been  accomplished  with  far  less  commotion  and 
bloodshed.  That  they  were  actuated  by  political  as  well  as 
religious  motives  is  but  too  obvious.  Unfortunately  for  Scot¬ 
land,  throughout  her  long  struggle  with  England,  there  were 
always  some  discontented  parties  who,  from  motives  of  re¬ 
venge  or  private  interest,  were  ready  to  take  part  with  the 
enemy.  So  was  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  this  case.  That 
Glencairn  was  sincere  in  the  part  which  he  jalayed  as  a  friend 
to  Henry  seems  doubtful,  from  the  fact  of  his  neither  joining 
Lennox  nor  Hertford  when  the  country  was  really  invaded. 
He  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  overturning  the  regency 
of  Arran,  rather  than  of  conquering  the  country  for  Henry. 
His  conduct,  as  a  whole,  was  so  undefinahle,  that  the  name  of 
the  “Old  Fox”  was  well  applied  to  him. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  followed  soon  after  by  that 
of  Henry  VIII.,  produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  state 
of  affairs.  While  the  conspirators  were  joined  by  Knox,  who 
now  took  up  the  mantle  of  Wishart,  Arran  found  it  necessary 
to  conciliate,  if  possible,  the  English  party.  With  this  view 
he  renounced  the  contract  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  his  son — a  union  which  he 
had  long  at  heart,  and  which  many  of  the  nobles  were  bound 
to  support.  In  the  leet  of  peers  selected  from  which  the  new 
secret  council  was  filled  up  in  rotation,  monthly,  the  Earls  of 
Glencairn  and  Cassillis  were  both  included.  England,  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  now  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set,  continued  the  same  line  of  policy,  in  the  hope  that  Scot¬ 
land  would  be  compelled  to  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by 
Henry  for  the  union  of  the  queen  with  his  son  Edward. 
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Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  however,  by  assisting  the 
assassinators  of  Beaton — who,  along  with  Knox,  held  out  the 
castle  of  St  Andrew’s  with  great  determination — Arran  suc¬ 
ceeded,  with  the  aid'  of  the  French,  in  amply  avenging  the 
death  of  the  chancellor.  In  levelling  the  castle,  a  register 
book  was  found,  in  which  were  the  signatures  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  become  bound  to  the 
service  of  England.  Amongst  these  were  the  Earls  of  Cas- 
sillis  and  Lord  Kilmaurs.  Glencairn  transmitted  a  secret 
proposal  of  service  to  the  protector,  declaring  his  willingness 
to  co-operate  in  his  projected  invasion,  and  to  raise  two 
thousand  men,  who  should  be  ready  to  join  his  army,  or  keep 
possession  of  Kyle,  Cuninghame.  and  Renfrew.*  The  “  Old 
Fox”  seems  to  have  been  playing  a  more  cautious  game  on 
this  occasion,  resting  his  movements  on  the  appearance  at 
least  of  a  greater  sincerity  for  the  advancement  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  desire  of  subduing  Scot¬ 
land  was  so  obvious  in  all  the  negotiations  of  the  English,  his 
zeal  for  religion  might  have  excused  his  taking  part  with  a 
foreign  power  to  put  down  the  opponents  of  toleration.  Arran 
was  much  embarrassed  by  the  discovery  of  so  extensive  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  yet  he  carried  forward  his  plans  of  defence  with  greater 
energy  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character. 
To  assemble  an  army  to  repel  the  English,  the  fiery  cross  was 
sent  throughout  the  country ;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
30,000  men  were  assembled.  The  disastrous  results  of  this 
ill-managed  engagement  are  well  knoAvn.  But  the  merciless 
slaughter  committed  by  the  enemy  produced  a  very  different 
effect  from  that  intended  by  the  protector.  An  intense  desire 
of  revenge  took  possession  of  the  Scots  ;  and,  although  de¬ 
serted  by  many  of  the  nobles — amongst  others,  by  the  Earls 
of  Glencairn  and  Cassillis,  and  Lord  Boyd — they  ultimately 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  some  French  troops,  in  expelling 
the  English  invaders  with  great  slaughter.  But  no  sooner 
were  the  pretensions  of  Edward  and  the  protector  foiled,  than 
a  new’  source  of  division  occurred,  This  was  the  determina- 
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tion  of  Mary  of  Guise  to  set  aside  Arran,  and  assume  the 
regency  herself.  In  her  visit  to  France  (1550)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  the  advice  of  her  friends  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  views,  she  was  accompanied,  amongst  other  nobles,  by 
the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  As  is  well  known,  the  queen-mother 
was  completely  successful  in  her  design.  The  duchy  of  Chastel- 
herault  was  conferred  upon  the  discarded  Arran,  by  way  of 
solatium ;  and  Mary  of  Guise  assumed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  April  1554.  For  some  time  she  conducted  the 
government  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  1557,  how¬ 
ever,  when,  with  the  view  of  creating  a  diversion  favourable 
to  France,  she  attempted  to  lead  a  Scottish  army  across  the 
border,  Chastelherault,  Huntly,  Cassillis,  and  Argyle  positively 
refused  to  do  so.  -The  Queen,  naturally  mortified  at  the  awk¬ 
ward  position  in  which  she  was  thus  placed,  sought  to  curb 
the  power  of  these  lords.  "With  this  view,  she  entered  into 
obligations  of  mutual  aid  and  support  with  various  of  the 
barons.  In  the  charter-chest  of  the  Boyd  family,  there  is  a 
bond  or  agreement,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  6th  November,  1557, 
betwixt  “  Marie  quene  souerane  and  regent  of  ye  realme  of 
Scotland,”  and  Eobert,  Lord  Boyd,  and  Eobert,  Master  of 
Boyd,  for  the  protection  of  her  “  derest  dochter,”  in  which 
the  Boyds  promise  “to  malt  lele  and  thankfull  seruice”  to 
the  resent,  in  return  for  which  she  undertakes  to  “  mantein 
and  support  and  defend  ”  them  against  all  who  may  assail 
them  in  consequence  of  their  loyalty.  A  factious  spirit  thus 
arose,  which  led  to  the  most  important  results.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  as  the  long-contemplated  marriage  of  the  youthful  Mary, 
then  at  the  French  court,  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  was 
about  to  be  solemnised,  commissioners,  of  whom  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis  was  one,  were  despatched  by  the  Scottish  parliament 
to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  and  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.  All  was  concluded  with  apparent  satisfaction. 
But  before  the  Scottish  commissioners  departed,  they  wTere 
urged  by  the  Guises,  the  uncles  of  the  young  queen,  to  sign 
certain  secret  papers,  to  which  they  had  prevailed  on  their 
niece  to  put  her  name,  prior  to  the  marriage,  by  which  she 
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made  over  Scotland,  in  free  gift,  to  the  king  of  France,  if  she 
died  childless.  The  Scottish  commissioners  peremptorily  re¬ 
fused  the  proposal ;  and  the  ambitious  Guises,  having  been 
thus  baulked  in  their  scheme  of  aggrandisement,  it  is  believed 
caused  poison  to  be  administered  to  the  commissioners,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  on  their  way  home.  Cassillis,  and  other 
three  of  the  party  most  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  the  Guises, 
were  suddenly  affected  with  a  mortal  illness,  by  which  they 
were  almost  instantaneously  carried  off. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
1558,  was  naturally  regarded  by  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  as 
an  event  highly  favourable  to  the  working  out  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  which,  countenanced  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and 
other  powerful  barons,  had  been  making  rapid  progress. 
Alarmed  by  the  aspect  of  the  times,  the  Catholic  clergy  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  queen-regent  to  have  recourse  to  strong  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  growing  heresy.  The  Reformed 
preachers  were  accordingly  summoned  to  answer  for  their  con¬ 
duct.  They  obeyed,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
body  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  west.  On  arriving  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  queen,  perceiving  their  motives,  and  dreading  a  riot, 
commanded  all  to  repair  to  the  borders  for  fifteen  days ;  hut, 
in  place  of  submitting,  they  surrounded  the  palace,  and,  in 
reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  regent,  Chalmers  of  Gadgirth, 
an  Ayrshire  baron,  thus  boldly  addressed  her  : — “We  know, 
madam,  that  this  is  the  device  of  the  bishops  who  now  stand 
beside  you.  We  avow  to  God  we  shall  make  a  day  of  it. 
They  oppress  us  and  our  poor  tenants  to  feed  themselves  ; 
they  trouble  our  ministers,  and  seek  to  undo  them  and  us  all. 
We  will  not  suffer  it  any  longer.”  The  barons,  who  stood 
uncovered,  put  on  their  steel  caps,  with  an  air  of  defiance  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  address.*  The  regent  was  intimidated  ; 
and,  revoking  the  summons,  she  professed  that  no  violence 
was  contemplated  against  the  preachers.  This  occurred  in 
1557.  To  the  memorable  covenant  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation,  entered  into  in  that  year,  the  signatures  of  Glen- 
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cairn,  and  various  other  nohlemen  and  gentlemen  belonging 
to  Ayrshire,  were  adhibited,  who  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  resulting  from  it. 

Against  the  proclamation,  issued  in  1559,  commanding  all 
to  resort  daily  to  mass,  and  summoning  the  more  distinguished 
Reformed  preachers  to  appear  before  Parliament,  at  Stirling, 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun, 
Sheriff  of  Ayr,  remonstrated  strongly  in  an  audience  with  the 
regent.  “When  they  besought  her  not  to  molest  their 
preachers,”  says  Tytler,  “unless  their  doctrine  could  be  proved 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  she  broke  into  expres¬ 
sions  of  reproach  and  anger,  declaring  that  their  ministers 
should  he  banished,  though  they  preached  as  soundly  as  St 
Paul.  Glencairn  and  Campbell  calmly  reminded  her  of  the 
promises  of  toleration  which  she  had  made  them.  ‘Promises’ 
she  replied,  ‘  ought  not  to  be  urged  upon  princes,  unless  they 
can  conveniently  fulfil  them.’  So  flagrant  a  doctrine  was 
received  by  the  Scottish  Lords  with  merited  indignation ;  to 
offer  arguments  against  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  ;  hut 
they  did  not  shrink  from  their  duty.  ‘If,  madam,’  said  they, 
‘you  are  resolved  to  keep  no  faith  with  your  subjects,  we 
will  renounce  our  allegiance  ;  and  it  wrill  he  for  your  grace  to 
consider  the  calamities,  which  such  a  state  of  things  must  en¬ 
tail  upon  the  country.’  ” 

Though  the  boldness  of  this  address  intimidated  the  regent 
for  the  moment,  it  led  to  no  permanent  change  in  her  resolu¬ 
tion  to  put  down  the  Reformation;  and  the  order  for  the 
preachers  to  appear  at  Stirling  was  again  renewed.  At  this 
juncture  the  arrival  of  Ivnox  from  abroad  tended  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation;  and 
the  principal  barons  of  Angus  and  Mearns  resolved  to  follow 
their  minister  to  Stirling.  They  proceeded  as  far  as  Perth ; 
and  one  of  their  number,  Erskine  of  Dun,  went  forward  to 
Stirling,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  queen.  The 
utter  want  of  faith  exhibited  in  her  treaty  with  this  indivi¬ 
dual  roused  the  indignation  of  the  barons ;  and  the  popular 
feeling  hurst  forth  in  the  demolition  of  the  religious  houses 
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of  the  fair  city.  The  queen-regent,  deeply  incensed,  instantly 
marched  an  army  against  Perth,  and,  confident  in  her  superi¬ 
ority  of  arms,  refused  all  terms  of  negotiation ;  hut  the  arrival 
of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  from  Ayrshire,  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon.  The  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  however,  before  separating,  drew  up  a  new 
bond  of  union  for  their  mutual  protection  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  cause.  This  agreement  was  signed,  amongst 
others,  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Lord  Boyd,*  Lord  Ochiltree, 
and  Mathew  Campbell  of  Taringean.  In  consequence  of  the 
shameless  violation  of  the  treaty  immediately  afterwards  by 
the  queen-regent,  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  instantly  to  hold  a  convocation  at  St.  Andrews,  where 
an  army  was  assembled  which  so  far  out-numbered  that  of 
the  queen-regent  that  she  again  felt  constrained  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation.  So  deeply  was  the  country  incensed  against 
the  queen  and  her  Erench  allies,  who  usurped  the  chief  offices 
in  the  state,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  French  was  insisted 
upon  as  a  main  article  in  the  treaty.  The  fear  of  becoming 
an  appanage  of  France  now  actuated  the  people  as  much  as 
the  machinations  of  the  English  party,  with  a  similar  object, 
had  formerly  done.  As  usual  the  treaty  proved  a  hollow 
one  ;  and  hostilities  were  commenced  against  Dundee,  when 
the  garrison  surrendered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  trace  the  progress  of 
events  not  immediately  connected  with  Ayrshire;  but  we 
may  observe  that  the  reformers  were  completely  successful  in 
the  struggle  which  ensued.  They  marched  forward  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  the  regent. 
They  even  began  to  entertain  the  design  of  deposing  her,  and 
of  setting  up  a  new  government  under  a  new  regent.  They 
were  greatly  favoured  in  their  views  by  Elizabeth,  whose 
policy  was  to  annoy  France  through  the  medium  of  Scotland; 
and  so  to  promote  civil  discord  that  England  might  be  safe 

*  Lord  Boyd  was  master  of  Boyd  when  the  bond  of  mutual  aid  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  queen-regent  and  his  family. 
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from  attack.  The  success  of  the  queen’s  troops  in  defending 
the  fortifications  of  Leith,  however,  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  for  a  time,  and  led  to  an  over¬ 
ture  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  overwhelming  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Guises  proved  too  powerful  for  the  queen-regent ; 
and  desirous  though  she  was  for  a  reconciliation,  she  allowed 
her  judgment  to  he  otherwise  swayed.  Worn  out  at  last  with 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  she  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  in 
1560.  While  on  her  death-bed  the  leaders  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion — the  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Glen- 
cairn,  Marisehal,  and  Lord  James  Stuart  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Murray) — were  invited  to  an  interview  with  her,  and  received 
with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  cordiality  which  drew  tears  to 
their  eyes. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  civil  commotion  which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  period  we  have  been  describing,  seems 
to  have  had  but  little  effect  in  allaying  those  private  feuds 
that  so  much  disturbed  the  country  previously.  The  crimi¬ 
nal  records,  while  they  bear  ample  evidence — in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  “abiding  from  raids,”  and  for  “treasonably  assisting 
the  English  ” — of  the  character  of  the  times,  also  teem  with 
the  forays  of  individual  barons.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
Books  of  Adjournal  being  incomplete,  no  case  occurs  in  Pit¬ 
cairn  between  1542  and  1546  in  connection  with  Ayrshire. 
We  learn,  however,  from  other  sources,  that  notwithstanding 
the  contract  entered  into  by  the  Eglinton  and  Boyd  families 
in  1530,  the  feud  still  continued  between  them. 

In  March  27,  1550,  “James  and  John  Crawfurd,  sons  of 
Hugh  Crawfurd,  senior ;  Robert,  George,  ancl  Hugh  Craw¬ 
furd,  sons  of  William  Crawfurd  of  Barquhan,  John  Beg  and 
John  Broune,  having  previously  found  caution  (George  Craw¬ 
furd  of  Lefnorese)  to  underly  the  law  for  the  cruel  slaughter 
of  William  Mathy  and  Einlay  Sym ;  and  for  Ravishing  (for¬ 
cible  abduction)  of  Agnes  Crawfurd,  Lady  Lefnorese,  and  de¬ 
taining  her  in  captivity  for  a  certain  space ;  and  for  pursuing 
and  invading  Alexander  Nesbet  for  his  slaughter,  ot  fore¬ 
thought  felony,  and  ancient  ffeucl ;  and  for  other  crimes  con- 
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tained  in  lxis  Letters :  Failing  to  appear,  the  Laird  of  Lef- 
norese  was  amerciated,  and  they  were  all  denounced  Rebels 
and  put  to  the  horn.  James  Dunbar  and  Andrew  Porter 
were  also  denounced  for  the  same  crime ;  and  David  Craufurd 
of  Kerse  was  amerciated  for  their  non-entry.”  There  was  also 
a  feud  about  this  time  between  the  Lockharts  of  Bar  [Galston 
parish]  and  the  Stewarts  of  Ochiltree.  July  15, 1550,  “  John 
Lokhart  of  Bar,  John*  his  hrother-germain,  and  Charles 
Campbell  of  Skerringtoune,  and  William  his  brother,  were 
denounced  rebels  and  put  to  the  horn,  and  their  cautioners 
amerced,  for  not  appearing  to  underly  the  law  for  pursuing 
Andrew,  Lord  Stewart  of  Vichiltree,  for  his  slaughter  on  May 
25  last,  on  old  feud  and  forethought  felony,  &c.  Hugh  Lok- 
art,  hrother-germain  to  the  said  Laird  of  Bar,  was  replegiated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  answer  for  the  same  crime.” 
The  same  Lockhart  of  Bar  appears  to  have  been  a  zealous  re¬ 
former  upon  the  principle  of  Knox,  that  to  destroy  the  rook¬ 
eries  was  the  best  way  of  getting  quit  of  the  rooks.  July  16, 
1550,  we  find  him  and  Charles  Campbell  of  Bargour  “de¬ 
nounced  rebels,  and  their  cautioner  [Archibald,  Earl  of 
Argyle]  amerciated  for  their  not  appearing  to  underly  the 
law  for  their  theft uous  and  violent  carrying  off,  depredation, 
stouthreif,  and  spoilation  furth  of  sundry  Parish  Churches, 
Religious  Houses  and  Chapels,  within  the  shires  of  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  and  the  stewartries  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cuning- 
hame,  of  sundry  Eucharistic  chalices,  altars,  and  ornaments 
of  the  mass :  and  also,  for  casting  down  and  breaking  choral 
stalls  and  other  stalls,  and  glazed  windows,  &c.,  in  the  years 
1545,  1546,  154/ ,  and  1548,  as  specially  contained  in  the 
Letters.”  Pitcairn  observes,  that  “  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  Books  of  Adjournal  at  that  period,  this  is  the  first 
entry  now  remaining  relative  to  the  earliest  breaking  out  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland.” 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Laird  of  Bar  seems  to  have  been 


*  Pitcairn,  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  name  John  being  repeated,  that 
“  it  was  then  usual  to  give  two  or  more  sons  the  favourite  or  prevailing 
family  name,  so  as  to  hand  it  down  to  remote  posterity.” 
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awakened  by  the  bold  conduct  of  Knox  after  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  subsequent  preaching  of  Harlow,  a 
zealous  Reformer  under  Edward  VI.,  who  settled  in  Ayrshire 
and  assembled  a  small  congregation  around  him.*  It  was  in 
this  way — by  the  aid  of  such  spoliators  as  the  Laird  of  Bar — 
that  the  Reformation  made  great  progress  during  the  absence 
of  Knox  on  the  Continent,  between  1547  and  1555.  The  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  principles  of  the  Reformers  had  acquired 
throughout  Ayrshire,  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  entries  in 
the  Books  of  Adjournal  of  parties  amerced  or  outlawed  “for 
treasonably  intercommuning  and  supplying  the  queen's  rebels.” 
Amongst  others  (August  18,  1551),  Alexander  Dunbar  of 
Cumnock  is  “  denounced  rebel,  &c.,  and  all  his  moveables 
ordained  to  be  escheated,  and  his  cautioner  [Alexander  Vrqu- 
hard  of  Barriszardis]  also  unlawed,  for  his  not  underlying 
the  law  this  day,  for  treasonably  Intercommuning,  resetting, 
and  supplying  Norman  Leslie,  formerly  Master  of  Rothes,  the 
Queen’s  convicted  Traitor  and  Rebel,  declared  in  Parliament,  also 
being  at  the  horn;  committed  within  the  burgh  of  Lores,  and 
the  Place  of  Grangehill,  belonging  to  Robert  Dunbar,  publicly 
furnishing  him  with  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January  last.  Alexander  Vrquhart  of  Burris- 
zardis,  James  Dunbar  of  Cumnock,  and  Robert  Dunbar  of 
Grayngehill,  came  in  the  Queen’s  will,  and  found  caution  for 
satisfying  her  majesty.”  Norman  Leslie,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  one  of  the  most  forward  of  the  murderers  of  Cardinal 
Beaton.  While  his  coadjutors  held  out  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew’s  against  the  governor,  he  had  been  despatched  to 
England,  along  with  one  or  two  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  the  aid  of  the  protector,  and  was  detained  there  as 
a  medium  of  communication  with  his  friends  in  Scotland. 
He  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who 
were  conveyed  to  France  ;  and,  as  the  escheatment  of  Dunbar 
of  Cumnock  shows,  afterwards  found  his  way  back  to  the 
north,  where  he  was  concealed  and  supplied  among  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation. 
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That  the  greater  portion  of  the  barons  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  were  actuated  more  by  a  spirit  of  op¬ 
position  to  tire  existing  state  of  things — with  a  desire  to  stare 
in  the  disruption  of  Church  property  which  was  certain  to 
follow  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — and  not 
by  any  change  produced  upon  their  consciences  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  seems  but  too  palpable  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times.  While  they  destroyed  altars,  and  carried 
off  the  communion  cups,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  cause,  they 
were  equally  intent  on  the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds 
— in  “ berrying”  and  slaying  their  neighbours.  John  Greir- 
soune  in  Beochane,  and  Andrew  Greirsoune  in  Bagrahill, 
having  been  slain  by  Duncan  Hunter  of  Ballagane,  he  was 
declared  rebel  and  put  to  the  horn.  Whilst  in  this  condition 
George  Crawfurd  of  Lefnorese,  on  an  unlucky  night  in  August, 
when  he  presumed  no  one  saw  him,  ventured  to  have  inter- 
communing  with  him.  The  fact  was  found  out,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Campbell  of  Loudoun,  knight,  became  his  surety  to  the  regent. 
John  Craufurd  of  Drongane  had  also  to  find  security  to 
underly  the  law  for  intercommuning  with  Ballagane,  his 
brother  John,  Herbert  Hunter  in  Baitfurd,  and  three  other 
rebels ;  and  James  Eccles  of  that  Ilk  submitted  himself  to 
the  will  of  the  regent  for  intercommuning  with  Herbert 
Hunter.  November  20,  1554,  Patrick  Dunbar,  young  Laird 
of  Cumnock,  is  “  denounced  rebel  and  put  to  the  horn,  along 
with  David  Dunbar,  his  servant,  and  James  Ogilvy,  for  not 
underlying  the  law  for  the  slaughter  of  Thomas  Russell,  com¬ 
mitted  in  January,  1553-4,  in  the  house  of  Archibald  Alex- 
anderson,  in  Balnageiche.  John,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  was 
amerciated  in  200  li.  and  400  merks,  for  not  entering  them 
to  underly  the  law.  January  31,  1554-5,  George  Dunbar  of 
Cumnock,  John  Chisliolme,  sen.,  and  John  C.,  jun.,  found 
Sir  George  Meldrum  of  Fivy,  Knt.,  as  surety  for  their  under¬ 
lying  the  law  for  the  said  crime,  at  the  next  Aire  of  Elgin  and 
Lorres.”  *  The  said  Alexander  Dunbar  of  Cumnock — who 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Dunbars  of  Cumnock  were  also 
extensively  connected,  by  property  and  marriage,  with  Banff  and  Murray- 
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was  escheated  for  supplying  Norman  Leslie,  and  who  was 
esteemed  “  the  hold,”  from  the  daringness  of  his  character — 
was,  about  the  same  time,  put  to  the  horn,  along  with  Patrick 
the  young  laird,  and  thirty-four  others,  for  “  the  slaughter  of 
James  Cummyng  in  Dollacebrachty,  (son  of  Alexander  Cum- 
myng  of  Altyre).”  This  seems  to  have  been  only  one  of  many 
slaughters  arising  out  of  some  of  the  northern  feuds.  The 
Cummyngs  retaliated,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry: — 
“January  31,  1554-5,  Alexander  Cummyng  of  Alter,  John 
Cummyng,  called  Franche  John,  John  Cuke,  alias  Blachclog, 
John  Cummyng  Owre,*  Thomas  Tailzeour  in  Tulyduvy,  and 
John  T.  in  Socothe,  found  James,  Earl  of  Mortoune,  as  surety 
for  their  underlying  the  law  at  the  next  Aire  of  Elgin  and 
Eorres,  for  art  and  part  of  the  cruel  slaughter  of  Alexander 
M'Gilleise,  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Edynkilzie,  committed  in 
March  1553,  of  forethought  felony  :  and  also,  for  art  and  part 
of  ‘  umbesetting  the  way  ’  of  Patrick  Dunbar,  young  Laird  of 
Cumnock,  and  his  servants,  between  the  west  side  of  the 
water  of  Duvy,  and  the  hill  of  Clumnerny,  committed  upon 
J uly  1 9,  last ;  and  there  cruelly  Invading  them  for  their 
Slaughter  ;  and  for  W ounding  the  said  Patrick  in  his  leg  ; 
and  for  Mutilating  Hugh  Myll,  his  servant,  of  his  right  leg ; 
and  for  Hurting  and  Wounding  sundry  of  his  servants,  in 
divers  parts  of  their  bodies.” 

The  only  notice  which  occurs  in  the  criminal  records  of  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Government  against  the  early  pro¬ 
moters  of  Protestantism  in  Ayrshire — Harlow  and  Willock,  a 
converted  Scottish  Franciscan  friar — occurs  in  1559  (May  10) 
when  John  Willock  is  denounced  rebel  for  not  entering  to 
underly  the  law  for  usurping  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  for  preaching  within  the  burgh  of  Ayr.  Pobert  Campbell 
of  Kilzeancleuche,  his  cautioner,  was  at  the  same  time  fined. 
This  was  the  second  time  Willock  had  ventured  upon  a 

shires.  Patrick,  the  young  Laird  of  Cumnock,  denounced  in  this  case,  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  Master  of  Sutherland,  and  sister  of 
John,  tenth  Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  cautioner  of  Patrick. 

*  Owre — swarthy. 
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preaching  tour  in  Scotland,  on  both  of  which  occasions  he 
found  a  warm  reception  amongst  the  Beformers  of  Ayrshire, 
by  the  more  powerful  of  whom  the  reforming  preachers  were 
protected  and  supported.  In  1556,  Knox  “preached  in  the 
houses  of  Bar,  Kinzeancleuche,  Carnell  [Cairnhill],  Ochiltree, 
and  Gadgirth,  and  in  the  town  of  Ayr.”*  Campbell  of  Kin¬ 
zeancleuche,  if  not  possessed  of  equal  means  with  such  of  the 
Protestant  barons  as  “  the  good  Earl  of  Glencairn  ”  (Alexan¬ 
der,  the  fifth  Earl),  could  not  be  surpassed  for  zeal  in  the 
cause.  If  we  are  to  believe  his  eulogisers — and  we  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  questioned — he  was  one  of  the 
most  disinterested  of  all  the  reforming  barons.  If  he  aided 
in  pulling  down  kirks,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  spoil — a 
proof  of  which  is  shown  in  his  giving  the  half-teinds  of  the 
whole  of  Ochiltree,  which  his  forefathers  had  possessed,  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  that  district.  In 
“A  Memorial  op  the  JUft  nub  IDeatl)  of  tiao  worthye 
Christians ,  Bobert  Campbell  of  the  Kinyeancleuch,  and  his 
Wife  Elizabeth  Campbell,”!  we  have  the  good  deeds  of 
Kinzeancleuche  and  his  wife  recorded  in  a  somewhat  quaint 
and  amusing,  yet  interesting  manner.  Of  the  countenance 
and  support  shown  by  Kinzeancleuche  to  the  early  promul¬ 
gators  of  Protestantism,  the  author  thus  speaks: — 

“  But  to  our  purpose  to  proceede, 

And  speake  of  him  who  was  the  heede 
Of  her}:  a  while  holding  our  toung 
When  that  Religion  was  but  young, 

And  durst  not  plainlie  shew  her  face, 

For  tyrannie  in  publict  place: 

Some  preachers  did  till  him  resort, 

Where  mutuallie  they  got  comfort: 

The  trueth  on  their  part  was  declard, 

No  temporall  benefits  he  spared: 


*  M'Crie’s  Life,  of  Knox. 

f  In  English  Meter.  EDINBURGH:  PRINTED  BY  ROJert,  Walk- 
grave,  printer  to  the  King’s  Maiestie.  1595.  Cum  privilegio  Regali.  The 
author  was  Mr  John  Davidson,  regent  in  St  Leonard’s  Colleo-e  and  nfw_ 
wards  minister  of  Salt-Preston. 

}  Lady  Kinzeancleuche. 
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They  lacked  not  glide  intreatment, 

In  daylie  food  and  nourishment : 

Gif  there  wes  mare  necessitie, 

They  needed  not  to  crave  supplie: 

Sa  privatelie  in  his  lodgeing, 

He  had  baith  prayers  and  preaching : 

To  tell  his  friends  he  na  whit  dred, 

How  they  had  lang  been  blindlins  led : 

By  shaveling  Papists,  Monks,  and  Friers, 

And  be  the  Paipe  these  many  years  ; 

When  some  Barrones  neere  hand  him  by, 

And  Noble  men  he  did  espie, 

Of  auld  who  had  the  truth  profest, 

To  them  he  quicklie  him  addrest: 

And  in  exhorting  was  not  slak, 

That  consultation  they  would  tak, 

How  orderlie  they  might  suppresse, 

In  thair  owne  bounds  that  Idole  messe.” 

Ivinzeancleuche  was  most  successful  in  his  exhortations  to  the 
neighbouring  barons — 

“  And  seeing  they  were  Magistrates, 

As  well  as  other  of  the  States  :* 

They  would  not  suffer  God  his  glore, 

In  their  bounds  thralled  auy  more: 

Quhilk  they  did  soone  performe  in  deede 
And  made  them  to  the  worke  with  speede : 

And  had  some  preaching  publictlie, 

Where  people  came  maist  frequentlie : 

Whiles  among  woods  in  banks  and  braes, 

Whiles  in  the  Kirkyard  beside  their  fais.” 

The  effect  of  such  “  ISTovells,”  as  our  author  styles  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  may  be  easily  guessed — 

“  This  Novells  through  the  countrie  ran, 

Quhilk  stirred  vp  baith  wife  and  man : 

So  for  to  damme  that  devillish  messe, 

That  Papists  could  them  not  suppresse : 

Then  Queers  and  cloisters  were  puld  down, 

In  sundrie  parts  of  this  Begioun.” 


*  This  was  the  argument  upon  which  the  Lords  of  the  congregation  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  their  attempt  to  depose  the  queenwegent.  Carried  out  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  conduct  of  individual  barons,  the  principle  was  a  most  mischie¬ 
vous  one. 
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In  this  work  Kinzeancleuche  was  amongst  the  foremost, 
though  his  conduct  would  appear  to  have  been  marked  by 
greater  moderation  than  that  of  the  Laird  of  Bar  and  others, 
who  paid  little  respect  for  the  property  of  the  monks  : — 

“  But  whether  it  was  night  or  day, 

Gude  Robert  was  not  mist  away: 

When  they  puld  doune  the  Friers  of  Air, 

Speir  at  the  Friers  gif  he  was  thair : 

The  Lard  of  Camatt  yet  in  Kyle , 

Quha  was  not  sleipand  al  this  while ; 

And  Robert  wer  made  messengers, 

Send  from  the  rest  to  wanie  the  Friers : 

Out  of  those  places  to  deludge, 

Howbeit  the  Carls  began  to  grudge  : 

Either  with  good  will  or  with  ill, 

The  keyes  they  gave  thir  twa  untill 

After  their  gudes  they  had  out  tane, 

So  greater  harme  the  Friers  had  nane : 

Far  vnlike  to  their  crueltie, 

In  their  massacring  butcherie : 

Eesembling  well  their  old  Father, 

Who  ever  was  a  murtherer.” 

Of  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  “  gude  Robert  ”  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  downfal  of  the  Paipe  in  Scotland,  the  author  thus 
speaks  : — 

“  Then  Robert  like  a  busie  Bie, 

Did  ride  the  post  in  all  Countrie : 

Baith  North  and  Sowth,  baith  East  and  West, 

T  o  all  that  the  gude  cause  protest : 

Through  Angus ,  Fyfe ,  and  Lowthiane, 

Late  iournies  had  he  many  ane : 

By  night  he  would  passe  forth  of  Kyle , 

An  slip  in  shortly  in  Argyle  : 

Syne  to  Stratherne  and  to  all  parts, 

Where  he  knew  godly  zealous  hearts : 

Exhorting  them  for  to  be  stoute, 

And  of  the  matter  have  no  doubt” 

Nor,  when  the  cause  required  the  assistance  of  a  strong  arm, 
was  the  co-operation  of  Kinzeancleuche  awanting  : _ 

“  When  the  Cun  trie  was  moved  hale, 

To  make  to  work  with  spear  and  sheild, 

He  was  not  hinmost  on  the  fielde  : 
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Out  of  the  West  had  any  gane, 

He  missed  neuer  to  he  ane, 

With  wisedome  manheid  and  eounsall, 

He  comfort  thir  conventions  all ; 

Yea  no  Convention  lesse  nor  mail-, 

Of  any  weight  but  he  was  thair: 

Als  when  the  Gentlemen  of  Kyle , 

As  they  were  frakkest  all  the  while: 

In  their  assemblies  would  choose  out, 

Some  for  to  ride  the  post  about, 

If  he  had  seene  them  once  refuse, 

By  any  manner  of  excuse, 

He  would  soone  say,  trueth  is  doubtlesse, 

My  Brother  h-es  sie  businesse : 

I  know  at  this  time  he  can  noght, 

But  there  shall  be  nane  vther  sought : 

I  will  ride  for  him  verilie, 

The  nixt  time  he  shall  ride  for  me.” 

Kinzeancleuche,  according  to  our  author,  was  nobly  seconded 
in  bis  efforts  by  bis  wife.  She 

u - Neuer  made  barrat  nor  strife: 

Nor  this  his  doinge  did  disdaine, 

Was  neuer  man  heard  her  complaine 
As  many  wiues  in  the  Cuntrie, 

I  trow  had  luked  angerlie 
On  her  giude-man  who  at  all  tyde, 

Was  ay  so  reddy  for  to  ryde : 

For  so  oft  ryding  could  not  misse, 

Bot  to  proeure  great  expensis : 

He  might  look  as  they  tell  the  tail, 

When  he  came  home  for  euill  eooled  kail  : 

Ze  haue  so  meikle  gear  to  spend, 

Ze  trow  neuer  it  will  haue  end; 

This  will  make  you  full  bare  there  ben, 

Let  see  (says  she)  what  other  men, 

So  oft  ryding  a  field  ye  find, 

Leauing  thair  owne  labour  behinde : 

This  and  farre  mare  had  oft  beene  told, 

Be  many  wiues,  yea  that  we  hold : 

Not  of  the  worst  in  all  the  land, 

I  speak  not  of  that  balefull  band : 

That  Sathan  hes  sent  heir  away 
With  the  black  fieete  of  Norroway: 

Of  whome  ane  with  her  Tygers  tong, 

Had  able  met  him  with  a  rong : 
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And  reaked  him  a  rebegeastor, 

Calling  him  many  warlds  weastor ; 

Bot  latting  their  euill  wines  alane, 

This  glide  wife  murmuring  made  nane, 

Bot  ay  maist  gladly  did  consent, 

To  that  wherewith  he  was  content.” 

The  few  cloisters  and  abbey  churches  that  had  escaped  the 
popular  fury  were  demolished,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  by 
authority  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Estates  in  1560.  The  work 
of  destruction  in  the  west  of  Scotland  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  who  proceeded  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  commission  with  unsparing  hand.  The  splendid 
fabric  of  Kilwinning  was  thrown  into  ruins  at  this  period. 
Crossraguel  appears,  however,  to  have  been  allowed  a  few 
years’  respite,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  the  Cassillis 
family. 

On  the  death  of  the  queen-regent,  neither  party,  the  Guisian 
nor  English  were  in  a  position  to  continue  hostilities  ;  and  a 
negotiation,  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  and 
English  troops,  was  the  consequence.  Meanwhile  Protes¬ 
tantism  was  completely  established  ;  and  coercive  laws  passed 
against  all  who  should  attend  or  in  any  way  countenance  the 
mass.  A  book  of  discipline,  somewhat  hurriedly  drawn  up, 
was  also  adopted,  the  Earls  of  Caithness  and  Cassillis  alone 
dissenting.  Amongst  the  twenty-four  noblemen  selected  by 
Parliament,  out  of  which  the  Council  of  Twelve  were  to  be 
chosen,  were  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  Lord  Boyd. 

The  advent  of  the  young  queen,  Mary,  to  the  throne,  in 
1561,  was  a  source  of  much  expectation  by  the  nation 
generally.  It  is  well  known  that  Elizabeth  of  England  had 
given  private  instructions  to  some  of  her  war  vessels  to 
capture  Mary  on  her  way  from  Prance,  but  she  escaped, 
only  one  of  the  small  convoy  by  which  she  was  accompanied 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  this  vessel 
was  the  Earl  of  Eglinton ;  but  on  discovering  that  they  had 
missed  the  main  prize,  the  ship  was  immediately  set  at  liberty. 
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For  some  time  tlie  government  of  the  young  Queen,  who 
showed  every  disposition  to  abide  by  the  settled  order  of 
things,  and  maintain  the  laws  inviolably  by  which  Protes¬ 
tantism  had  been  established,  promised  to  lead  to  the  happiest 
results.  The  indulgence  of  private  mass,  for  which  she  stipu¬ 
lated  on  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  alone  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  Knox  and  the  more  violent  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  leaders.  Her  judicious  conduct,  however,  went  far  to 
reconcile  parties  ;  and  for  a  time  an  astonishing  degree  of 
harmony  prevailed. 

In  1562  John  Knox  had  been  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  visit  the  churches  in  Kyle,  Garrick,  and  Gallo¬ 
way.  During  his  progress  he  was  entertained  at  the  houses 
of  various  gentlemen  of  rank,  and  had  important  commun- 
ings  with  them  on  the  state  of  affairs.  It  was  while  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  in  the  performance  of  this  visitation,  that  he  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Quentin  Kennedy,  Abbot  of  Crossraguel,  uncle 
of  the  Earl  of  Casssillis,  to  a  public  conference  on  the  merits 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions.  The  abbot  bore  a  high 
character  for  piety  and  learning,  and  his  literary  talent  was 
of  no  mean  order.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Ane  Compendius 
Tractive,”  showing  “  the  nerrest  and  onlie  way  to  establish 
the  conscience  of  a  Christian  man.”  The  work,  which  was  a 
small  one,  embraced  all  matters  then  in  debate  concerning 
faith  and  religion.  The  discussion  took  place  at  Maybole,  in 
presence  of  numerous  friends  on  both  sides. 

Whether  the  conference  produced  any  reaction  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  followed  early  in  the  spring  of  next 
year  by  various  efforts  to  restore  Popery.  While  the  public 
mind  was  thus  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  the 
feuds  of  the  barons  still  continued,  though  perhaps  not  to 
the  same  extent.  In  the  summer  of  1564  the  reckless  char¬ 
acter  of  these  broils  was  exemplified  at  Ayr  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  the  invasion  of  a  fenced  court  of  justice.  On  the 
31st  July  the  Sheriff- deputes  of  Ayrshire,  Craufurd  of  Clole- 
nan,  Dunbar  of  Blantyre,  and  Campbell  of  Overtoun,  were 
“  sittand  in  jugement,  in  ane  fensit  court,  for  the  admiuistra- 
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tion  of  justice,”  when  Barnard  Eergussoun  of  Kilkerran, 
Thomas  and  David  his  brothers,  accompanied  by  about  one 
hundred  retainers,  entered  the  court  and  “in  plane  face 
thairof,  eftir  injurious  wordis  betuix  thame,  crewalie  invadit 
Jolrne  Crawford  of  Camlarg,  and  vtheris  being  with  him  in 
cumpany,  with  drawin  swerds  and  stavis  for  thair  slauchteris ; 
and  thairthrow  trublit  the  said  court,  and  stoppit  the  saidis 
scheref  deputis  to  minister  justice  in  the  actioun  and  caussis 
contenit  in  the  letters  criminall  direct  thair  upone,  then  de¬ 
pending  before  them.”  A  great  many  persons  of  note  in 
Garrick  were  engaged  in  this  aifair  along  with  Kilkerran. 
The  parties  were  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
and  found  guilty  of  the  assault,  December  15,  1564. 

Between  the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth,  the  fury  of  Knox,  and 
the  ambition  of  Murray — in  the  latter  of  whom  Mary  placed 
her  chief  confidence  as  to  matters  of  government — the  calm 
which  succeeded  her  arrival  in  Scotland  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Her  proposed  marriage  with  Darnley  was  keenly 
opposed  by  Murray ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  counsel  was 
of  no  avail  in  shaking  the  resolution  of  the  queen,  he  retired 
altogether  from  court.  Knox  and  the  high  Protestant  party 
acted  in  concert  with  Murray.  At  the  General  Assembly  in 
1565  a  petition  was  adopted,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
mass  not  only  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  royal  per¬ 
son  and  household.  Glencairn  and  other  five  commissioners 
were  the  bearers  of  this  demand  to  her  Majesty,  who  could 
not  but  feel  it  to  be  a  direct  invasion  of  that  right  of  private 
worship  which  had  been  secured  to  her  on  her  assumption 
of  the  reins  of  government.  The  demand  was,  of  course, 
resisted;  but  the  circumstance  tended  to  render  still  wider 
the  breach  between  Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  At 
the  convocation  of  the  nobility,  however,  which  she  summoned 
to  deliberate  on  her  intended  marriage,  there  was  a  very  full 
meeting,  and  a  great  degree  of  unanimity  prevailed.  Amongst 
the  nobility,  there  were  from  Ayrshire,  Glencairn,  Eglinton, 
Cassillis,  Boyd,  and  the  Commendator  of  Kilwinning.  Of 
the  great  barons  of  the  county  Lord  Ochiltree  alone  was 
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absent.  The  marriage  was  solemnised  at  Holyrood  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  29th  July  1565.  At  the  banquet  which  followed, 
Darnley,  upon  whom  the  title  of  king  had  been  conferred, 
was  waited  upon  by  the  Earls  of  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  and 
Eglinton.  Murray,  who  had  been  put  to  the  horn  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  refusal  to  attend  the  convocation  summoned  by 
the  queen  to  deliberate  on  her  marriage,  proceeded  with  all 
despatch  to  take  up  arms  against  her  authority.  On  the  15th 
of  August  he  held  a  meeting  at  Ayr,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
certing  a  rebellion.  He  was  joined  in  this  confederacy,  amongst 
others,  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Lord  Ochiltree,  Lord  Boyd, 
and  the  Commendator  of  Kilwinning.  In  September  follow¬ 
ing,  having  been  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  they 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men;  but 
not  having  been  supported  as  they  expected  by  Elizabeth,  the 
movement  turned  out  to  be  an  ill-judged  and  unsuccessful 
affair.  Murray  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning  fled  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  misfortunes  of  Mary,  arising  from  her  marriage,  are 
familiar  to  every  reader.  The  first  act  of  the  tragedy  was  the 
assassination  of  her  secretary  David  Riccio.  To  the  “  band  ” 
entered  into  for  the  support  of  Darnley  in  reference  to  this 
event,  the  signatures  of  Glencairn,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree  were 
appended.  On  the  return  of  Mary  to  the  capital  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  men,  after  her  escape  from  the  conspirators, 
Knox,  who  seems  to  have  generally  had  an  eye  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  though  his  courage  has  been  much  lauded,  fled 
to  Kyle,  where  he  found  shelter  among  his  friends;*  leaving 
his  colleague,  Craig,  to  abide  the  course  of  events.  The  next 
and  crowning  act  was  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  queen  to  Bothwell.  It  is  well  known  by  what 
means  this  ambitious  nobleman  obtained  the  signatures  of 
many  of  the  barons  to  the  document  he  had  drawn  up,  re¬ 
commending  him  as  a  fit  and  proper  husband  for  the  queen. 
He  entertained  a  large  party  of  the  nobility  at  supper  in  a 
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He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree. 
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tavern  in  Edinburgh — taverns  being  then  the  resort  of  the 
highest  classes ;  and  sitting  late  at  their  cups,  many  of  them 
were  drawn  into  his  project  against  their  inclination.  The 
only  one  of  the  party  who  did  not  commit  himself  was  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton.  Seeing  the  drift  of  Bothwell,  he  withdrew 
timeously  from  the  meeting.  In  the  coalition  to  which  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  Bothwell  gave  rise,  Glencairn,  Cassillis, 
Eglinton,  Ochiltree,  and  Boyd  took  an  active  part.  What 
followed  is  matter  of  national,  not  of  local,  history.  She  Avas 
imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle,  and  compelled  to  demit  the 
crown  in  favour  of  her  infant  son,  James  VI.,  at  whose 
coronation  at  Stirling  (1567)  Glencairn  bore  the  sword. 

The  severe  treatment  of  the  queen  at  Lochleven  had  the 
effect  of  creating  a  reaction,  to  some  extent,  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  on  her  escape  many  flocked  round  her  standard  who 
had  previously  borne  arms  against  her.  Amongst  these  were 
Cassillis,  Eglinton,  Boyd,  and  Loudoun.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  these  noblemen,  as  well  as  many  others,  joined  the  coali¬ 
tion  chiefly  to  put  down  Bothwell  ;  and  that  having  been 
accomplished,  they  consistently  enough  returned  to  their  alle¬ 
giance.  The  main  support  of  Mary,  however,  was  the  Hamil- 
tons  ;  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  equally  ready  to  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  had  it  suited  their  interest*  Erom  Lochleven  she 
naturally  fled  to  Hamilton,  and  from  thence  despatched  letters 
to  all  the  barons  on  whom  she  could  rely,  urging  their  speedy 
.attendance  with  their  friends  and  retainers.  The  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mure  of  Bowallane  : — 

“Traiste  Friend,  we  greit  zou  weil.  We  believe  it  is  not 
unknawin  to  zou  the  greit  Mercie  and  Kyndness  that  almythie 
God  of  his  infinite  gudness  hes  furthschevin  towart  us  at  this 
Tyme,  in  the  Deliverance  of  us  fra  the  maist  straitest  Preson 
in  quliilk  we  ware  Captives,  of  quhilk  mercy  and  kyndness 
we  cannot  enough  thank  ;  and  therefore  we  will  desire  zou,  as 

*  Tytler  states  that  they  had  entertained  a  project  at  one  time  of  matin" 

away  with  the  queen,  as  the  best  means  of  reconciling  the  two  parties _ the 

supporters  of  Murray  and  themselves.  The  infant  prince,  in  that  case, 
would  only  have  stood  between  them  and  the  crown.  This  diabolical  plot 
originated  with  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinmn". 
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ze  will  do  us  acceptable  Seruice,  to  be  at  us  with  all  possible 
[haste]  on  Setterday,  the  aught  of  this  month,  be  audit  hours 
afternone,  or  sooner  gif  ze  may,  well  accdmpanyt  with  zour 
honourable  Freindis  and  Servantis,  bodin  in  fed  of  weir,  to 
do  us  service  as  ze  sail  be  appointit,  because  we  knawe  zour 
Constance  at  all  Tymes.  We  neicl  not  male  longer  letters  fer¬ 
tile  present,  bot  will  bid  zou  feir-weil.  Off  Hamilton,  the  6 
of  May  1568  ;  and  that  ze  with  the  folks  on  fute  and  horse 
be  heir  on  yis  next  Sunday,  at  the  fardest.  Marie  E.” 

None  of  Mary’s  friends  seem  to  have  espoused  her  cause 
more  zealously  on  this  occasion  than  Eobert,  fourth  Lord 
Boyd.  The  family  had  for  some  time  previously  been  gradu¬ 
ally  recovering  from  the  effects  of  their  attainder  during  the 
reign  of  James  V.,  and  by  “  bands”  of  man-rent  had  acquired 
an  extensive  ramification  of  power.  In  1543,  there  was  an 
“  obligment”  of  support  on  the  part  of  Argyle,  Fleming,  and 
others,  to  “  defend  and  warrand  Eobert  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock 
and  his  heirs,  in  all  actions.”  In  1548,  a  similar  “band”  was 
drawn  up  between  Hamilton  the  Governor,  and  Boyd ;  while 
a  great  many  of  the  proprietors  of  Ayrshire,  besides  the 
more  immediate  connections  of  the  family,  were  bound  to 
“ryde  and  gang  ”  with  him  upon  all  occasions.  In  1551,  John 
Muir,  Laird  of  Caldwell,  and  his  brother  James,  became  bound 
to  take  “  ane  true  and  afalte  part  with  Eobert,  Mester  of  Boyd, 
and  bis  friends,  in  all  just  and  lesing  actiouns  and  in  1563, 
a  mutual  band  was  entered  into  with  Hew,  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
Lord  Boyd  held  bands  of  man-rent  from  John  Kelso  of  Kelso- 
land  ;  John  Cochrane,  young  laird  of  Bisliopton  ;  Hugh  Craw- 
furd  of  Crawfurdland  ;  Hew  Crawfurd  of  Kilbirnie,  &c.  Boyd 
was  thus  enabled  to  bring  a  strong  body  to  the  camp  at 
Hamilton,  where  an  army  of  two  thousand  men  was  speedily 
collected.* 

On  the  side  of  Murray,  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  were  Glen- 

*  Tlie  remission  obtained  by  Lord  Boyd,  in  1571,  for  fighting  at  Lang¬ 
side,  included,  besides  himself,  Thomas,  Master  of  Boyd,  Robert  Boyd  of 
Badenheath  and  his  sons,  the  son  of  Adam  Boyd  of  Penkill,  Master  James 
Boyd  of  Trochrig,  the  son  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Portincross — in  short,  the 
whole  clan  of  the  Boyds  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  the  affair. 


cairn  and  his  adherents,  and  many  of  the  lesser  barons. 
Amongst  others,  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinzeancleuche,  of  whom 
an  interesting  anecdote  is  told,  in  connection  with  the  engage¬ 
ment.  We  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  Wodrow,  in  his 
Analecta : — “  Robert  Campbell  of  Ivinzeancleugh  was  with 
the  regent,  and  was  very  much  regarded  by  him,  and  by  all 
who  were  with  him.  The  morning  before  the  regent  came  to 
Glasgow,  to  the  scuffle  at  Langside,  Mr.  Campbell  went  to  the 
regent  and  told  him  they  were  now  going  to  the  engagement, 
and  he  Avas  well  persuaded  that  his  grace  Avould  totally  defeat 
the  queen’s  party.  This  assurance  he  had  not  from  probabi¬ 
lities  and  outward  appearances,  which  were  none  of  the  most 
promising  ;  but  from  his  deep  concern  in  prayer  for  the  divine 
providence  to  interpose  for  the  Reformatian ;  and,  indeed, 
upon  that  latter  scuffle  the  whole  of  the  Reformation  did  de¬ 
pend  :  And  had  the  queen  and  her  party  prevailed,  popery 
had  been  introduced  ;  and  great  Avas  the  concern  he  and  all 
serious  Protestants  had  at  that  juncture,  and  God  heard  them. 
Under  this  prevailing  expectation  of  an  entire  defeat,  he  told 
the  regent  he  had  a  favour  to  beg,  and  that  Avas,  in  case  they 
Avent  on  to  a  fourfaulter  of  the  queen’s  adherents,  he  had  a 
friend  amongst  them,  and  that  Avas  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr,+  and 
begged  that  he  might  have  the  gift  of  his  estate  in  case  of  a 
defeat  and  fourfaulter.  The  regent  told  him  that  it  Avas  soon 
enough  to  dispose  of  their  estates  Avhen  they  were  fourfaulted, 
and  Avished  he  might  not  be  out  in  his  assurance  of  victory. 
He  said  he  asked  the  gift  of  his  friend’s  estate  upon  that  sup¬ 
position.  At  length  the  regent  promised  it  to  him  in  that 
event.  When  Kinzeancleugh  had  got  the  grant,  he  signified 
to  the  regent  that  he  designed  to  give  his  friend  his  estate 
back  again  ;  adding,  he  Avas  but  a  youth,  and  bred  in  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  drawn  aAAray  by  ill  company,  but  of  a  good  temper 
and  excellent  disposition,  Avhicli  he  hoped  might  be  Avrought 
upon  by  soft  measures  ;  and  he  hoped  effectually  to  gain  him 
to  the  regent,  and  the  Reformation  too ;  and  hoped  he  would 


f  The  Sheriff,  Campbell  of  Loudon,  was  his  chief. 
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be  of  very  great  use  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  west.  All 
which  came  directly  to  pass.  The  battle  was  gained — many 
were  fourfaulted,  and  the  sheriff  of  Ayr’s  estates  given  to 
Kinzeancleugh,  and  he  gave  it  back,  and  brought  him  to  be 
a  firm  and  useful  Protestant ;  and  that  family,  since  created 
Lords  and  Earls  of  Loudoun,  gave  him  a  mill  and  some  lands 
adjoining  Kinzeancleugh,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  giv¬ 
ing  back  the  estate.”* 

Amongst  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Langside  were 
the  Masters  of  Boss,  Eglinton,  and  Cassillis,  and  the  young 
sheriff  of  Ayr.  Of  the  regent’s  army,  Tytler  states  that  only 
one  soldier  was  killed  ;  but  this  is  an  evident  mistake.  Two 
armies  could  not  fight  resolutely,  spear  to  spear  and  sword  to 
sword,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  without  experiencing 
mutual  damage.  The  document  from  whicli  he  draws  his  in¬ 
formation  says — “  of  the  Lord’s  side  never  a  man  of  name 
slain,”  implying  thereby  that  others  had  been  slaughtered. 
The  Books  of  Adjournal,  in  the  charges  recorded  against  the 
various  parties  prosecuted  for  being  at  the  battle  of  Langside, 
show  that  many  on  the  side  of  the  regent  had  fallen,  besides 
not  a  few  severely  wounded.  Amongst  the  latter  was  Lord 
Ochiltree,  whose  life  was  endangered  by  a  sword  cut  in  the 
neck.  Lord  Boyd — who  with  Lord  Fleming,  the  Lord  Herrie’s 
son,  and  thirty  others,  formed  a  body-guard  round  the  queen 
during  the  battle — suffered  considerably  by  the  defeat  at 
Langside  ;  as  we  learn,  from  the  Bowallane  Memorandum, 
he  so  “  fell  in  the  disfavour  of  the  Eegent  Moray  ”  that  he 
and  his  two  sons,  Thomas,  Master  of  Boyd,  and  Robert  of 
Badenheath,  were  commanded  to  leave  the  country.  During 
their  absence  the  “  laird  of  Knockdoliane  proponit  to  have 
dispossessit  him  [Lord  Boyd]  of  the  bailiarie  of  Grugar,  bot 
be  the  diligens  of  Sanderis  boyd,  chamberl'and  to  the  said 
lord  boyd,  the  friendis  of  the  lord  boyd  war  adverteisit  of  the 
said  Laird  of  Ivnockdolianes  intention,  and  cum  to  Grugar,  at 

*  This  story  may  be  true,  but  "Wodrow’s  authority  is  somewhat  question¬ 
able,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  include  in  his  Analecta  all  sorts  of  informa¬ 
tion,  without  much  inquiry  as  to  its  authenticity. 
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the  appointit  day  of  the  Laird  of  Knockdolianes  court  hald- 
ing,  quhair  Jhone  Muir  of  Rowallane  not  only  conveinit  his 
awin  forcis,  hot  also  purchest  his  nichtbouris  of  Kilmaurs  and 
Cunninghameheid,  and  pass  to  the  zondmest  [farthest]  boundis 
of  Grugar  to  resist  the  said  laird  of  Knoekdoliane,  that  he 
and  his  friendis  suld  not  get  leiff  to  sett  their  foote  wpone  no 
grund  of  Grugar  to  hauld  their  court  wnfocliin  with.” 

The  detention  of  Mary  in  England,  where  she  was  treated 
as  a  prisoner  rather  than  a  free  princess,  and  the  unpopularity 
of  the  regent,  whose  lukewarmness  in  prosecuting  the  king’s 
murderers,  and  the  severe  penalties  exacted  from  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  created  very  general  disgust,  and  occasioned  a  strong 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  queen.  A  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Murray  was  actually  discovered.  On  the  28th  July,  1568,  a 
convention  was  held  at  Largs,  at  which  Argyle,  Huntly,  and 
the  Hamiltons  uniting,  “  resolved  to  let  loose  the  borderers 
upon  England,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  requesting  his 
assistance  in  the  most  earnest  manner.”*  Argyle  and  Huntly 
had  immediate  recourse  to  arms ;  and  having  secured  the 
north,  were  advancing  to  the  south  with  a  strong  force,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  a  mandate  from  Mary,  who,  relying 
upon  an  agreement  entered  into  with  Elizabeth  for  her  excul¬ 
pation,  felt  confident  of  being  restored  to  the  Scottish  throne 
without  bloodshed.  Lord  Boyd  was  much  trusted  by  Mary 
at  this  period.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  on  her  part 
at  York  and  Westminster,  along  with  the  Bishop  of  Boss, 
Lord  Harris,  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning, +  &c.,  where  they  met 
the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  judges.  The 
fruitless  results  of  these  meetings,  in  so  far  as  the  release  of 
Mary  was  concerned,  is  well  known.  The  friends  of  the 
queen  in  Scotland — Chastelherault,  Cassillis,  and  Lord  Herries 

*  Tytler. 

t  la  a  paper  entitled  the  “  Ratification  ”  of  this  commission,  in  the  Boyd 
charter-chest,  the  commissioners  are  thus  named  : — “  Thomas,  bishop  of 
Eos;  William,  Lord  Levinston ;  Robert,  Lord  Boyd ;  Johnne,  Lord  Heryss ; 
Gawyne,  Comendator  of  Iiilwyning;  Johnne  Gordon  of  Lochynvar,  knt  • 
James  Oockburne  of  Stirling,  knt.”  This  ratification  is  dated  9th  i'eb. 
1568.  It  agrees  entirely  with  the  statement  of  Goodall. 
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— gathered  their  forces  ;  while  Murray,  with  greater  celerity, 
assembled  an  army  powerful  enough  to  disconcert  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  Murray  proposed  that  a  committee 
of  noblemen,  chosen  from  both  sides,  should  meet  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  deliberate  upon  a  general  pacification.  The  treach¬ 
erous  conduct  of  the  regent,  in  seizing  the  Duke  of  Chastel- 
herault  and  Lord  Herries  at  the  convention,  created  a  deep 
feeling  of  indignation  throughout  the  country,  but  it  intimi¬ 
dated  Argyle  and  Huntly,  the  principal  remaining  leaders  of 
the  queen’s  party.  Boyd  meanwhile  remained  in  England, 
and  was  much  employed  in  those  negotiations  between  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  by  which  the  unfortunate  queen  was  amused 
with  vain  hopes  of  restoration.  This  is  shown  by  various 
documents  among  the  Boyd  papers.  There  is  a  “  pass,”  dated 
18th  December,  1568,  by  Elizabeth,  for  the  Lord  Boyd  to  go 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  having  to  “  communicate  unto  her 
certain  things  he  hath  to  deliver  unto  her  from  us  ”  [Elizabeth] ; 
and  another,  dated  15th  May,  1569,  from  Queen  Mary  to  the 
Lord  Boyd  to  the  queen’s  majesty  (of  England)  upon  special 
affairs.  While  the  project  of  marriage  between  Mary  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  entertained,  unknown  to  Elizabeth,  and 
favourably  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
England,  to  support  which  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  given  his 
pledge  to  Norfolk,  Lord  Boyd,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Elizabeth,  was  despatched  to  Scotland,  bearing  letters  from 
both  queens  and  from  Norfolk  to  the  regent,  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  effecting  a  reconciliation.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
a  “pass,”  [4th  June,  1569],  by  Queen  Mary,  in  virtue  of  his 
commission.  He  was  to  be  furnished  with  “  six  able  horses, 
to  carry  him  and  his  servants,  beside  a  guide  from  place  to 
place  unto  Carlisle.”  He  carried  with  him  the  following  let¬ 
ter  or  commission  from  the  queen,  authorising  him  to  conclude 
an  arrangement  in  her  name : — 

“  Marie — Be  the  grace  of  God  Quene  of  Scottis,  and  Souar- 
ine  of  France.  To  all  and  syndrie  quhais  knawledge  thir 
presentis  sail  cum,  Greting  in  God  everlasting,  fforsamekill 
as  We  being  movit  with  the  greit  luiff  and  affectioune  quhilk 
I  9 
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we  Ibeire  to  oure  naturale  realme,  and  of  the  petie  and  con¬ 
sideration  yat  we  haif  to  understand  that  or.  maist  obedient 
and  affectionat  subjectis  are  now  myserably  opprest  and  mol- 
lestit.  We  will  (gif  it  be  possible)  prefer  the  rest  and  tran- 
quillitie  of  thame  and  of  or.  haill  realme  to  all  othir  thing 
quairto  wemaye  condescend  wt.  or.  honor,  conservatioun  of  our 
estait,  and  libertie  of  our  said  realme,  Quhairfor,  nochwith- 
standing  the  Indignations  and  grevous  offences  quhairby  we 
haif  bene  provokit  to  Just  anger  againis  sum  quha  ar  Inobient 
subjects  vnto  us,  We  ar  content  and  desyris  to  yse  the  weye 
of  meknes  and  benevolence  towartis  all  men ;  and  thairfor 
vpon  the  certane  knowledge  that  we  haif  of  the  fidelitie,  vis- 
dome,  and  circumspectioun  of  our  right  trusty  and  well  belovit 
cousyne  and  counsalor,  Robert,  Lord  boyd,  lies  maid,  consti¬ 
tute,  and  ordainit,  and  be  thir  presentis  makis,  constitutes, 
and  ordains  him  our  commissioner,  geving,  granting,  and  re¬ 
mitting  to  him  our  frie,  full  poware,  commissioun,  authoritie, 
and  commandment,  generalie  and  specialie,  To  pas  in  our  said 
realme  of  Scotland,  and  thare  to  comoun  and  confer  for  us, 
and  in  our  name,  with  James,  earle  of  Murray,  To  heire  and 
understand  the  conditionis  that  may  be  proponit  vnto  him  be 
the  said  earl  of  Murraye,  for  vaye  and  moyen  of  appoyntment 
and  reconciliatioun  betuix  us,  him,  and  our  Inobedient  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  to  reassone,  confere,  and  daill  with  him  vpon  the 
saidis  conditiounis,  and  moyens  of  appoyntment,  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  sail  requyer,  and  as  sal  be  found  necessarie  be  oure  said 
richt  trusty  cousigne,  counsalor,  and  comissioner ;  and  quhat- 
ever  he  agreis  to  in  our  name  We  promeis,  upoun  the  word 
of  ane  prince,  to  hald  ferme  and  stabill,  Ratifie  and  approve 
the  same  Inviolabillie,  to  be  observit  in  all  tymes  cuming. 
In  witness  of  the  quhilk  we  haif  subscryvit  thir  presentis  with 
our  hand,  and  causit  affix  our  signet  thairto.  At  Wingd- 
feild,*  the  fourt  daye  of  Junii,  The  zere  of  God  Imvc.  threi- 
score  and  nyne  zeiris,  and  of  our  Regine  the  xxvij  zeire. 

“  Marie  R.” 

At  the  convention  of  the  nobility  which  was  held  at  Perth, 
*  Wingfield  is  in  the  county  of  Derby. 
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to  receive  Lord  Boyd,  the  partizans  of  the  regent,  acting  upon 
his  private  advice — for  he  saw  that  any  negotiation  for  the 
return  of  the  queen  to  even  a  partial  share  in  the  government 
would  prove  hazardous  to  liis  views  of  political  aggrandise¬ 
ment — strenuously  opposed  the  terms  submitted  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  convention  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion,  and  Lord  Boyd  had  to  return  to  Mary  to 
communicate  the  unpleasant  result  of  his  commission. 

The  assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  Hamilton  of 
Bothwelhaugh,  at  Linlithgow,  in  1569-70,  at  the  time  he  was 
exerting  all  his  influence  with  Elizabeth  to  have  Mary  sent 
back  to  Scotland  to  be  placed  under  his  charge,  promised  to 
turn  out  favourably  for  the  queen.  Her  party— embracing, 
amongst  others,  Cassillis,  Eglinton,  and  Boyd— was  decidedly 
the  strongest.  The  balance,  however,  was  more  than  re¬ 
stored  to  the  other  side — of  whom  Morton  was  the  chief,  and 
in  which  were  Glencairn,  Ochiltree,  and  Cathcart — by  the 
intrigues  and  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  of  the  two  parties,  and  while  the  country  was  with¬ 
out  the  controlling  hand  of  a  regent,  old  feuds  were  revived, 
and  the  utmost  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed. 

Several  prosecutions  for  “  abiding  from  the  raid  of  Linlith¬ 
gow,”  where  the  regent  Lennox  had  ordered  a  muster  of  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  regency, 
occur  in  the  Books  of  Adjournal  at  this  period.  The  law 
prohibiting  the  mass  was  also  infringed.  Mr  Archibald 
Craufurd,  ;parsoun  of  Eglishame,  Mr  Robert  Cuninghame, 
and  “  Jasper  Montgomerie  and  Johnne  Masoune,  dwelling  at 
Eglintoune,  and  Schir  Johnne  Muir,  dwelling  at  Kilmarnock,” 
were  denounced  as  rebels,  and  their  moveable  goods  confis¬ 
cated,  for  celebrating  the  mass.  Such  was  the  toleration 
established  at  the  Reformation!  Notwithstanding  the  friend¬ 
ship  that  had  long  existed  between  the  Mures  of  Rowallen 
and  the  Boyd  family — of  which  various  instances  have  been 
already  recorded — a  deadly  feud  occurred  about  this  time 
between  them.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  slaughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Colville  of  Ochiltree,  maternal  grandfather  to 
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the  fourth  Lord  Boyd,  in  which  the  Mures  were  concerned.* 
In  the  month  of  August  1.571,  it  appears  that  “Robert  Lord 
boyd,  Thomas  maister  boyd,  James  boyd  of  Kippis,  Alexr. 
boyd  baillie  of  Kilmarnok,  James  slos  [Asloss]  of  yt.  ilk, 
Thomas  Eos  in  bordland,  Jhonne  crawfuird  in  Wellstoun,” 
with  their  accomplices  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  “  all  boidin 
in  feir  of  weir,  wt.  Jackis,  speirs,  secreitis,  steil  bonnetis, 
swordis,  lang  culweringis,  duggis  and  pistolettis,”  beset  John 
Mure,  in  the  Well,  near  the  kirk  of  Prestwick,  on  his  way 
home,  riding  alone,  from  Ayr.  He  was  assailed  and  slain  on 
the  spot.  Mure  of  Kowallane,  as  the  chief  of  the  deceased, 
pursued  Lord  Boyd  for  satisfaction.  The  regent  Mar, 
anxious  to  remove  all  occasion  of  controversy  amongst  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  divided  and  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
interfered,  and  after  some  time  the  parties  were  induced  to 
come  to  a  settlement.  By  an  agreement,  dated  Aslos,  27th 
May,  1572,  Lord  Boyd  came  under  an  obligation  to  pay  Janet, 
spouse  of  the  late  John  Mure,  for  his  slaughter,  the;-,  sum  of 
“  twa  hundreth  threttie  three  lbs.  six  and  eightpence,”  by 
instalments— the  Master  of  Rowallane  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  widow  and  her  children. 

The  civil  war  which  ensued  between  the  adherents  of 
Mary  and  the  English  party,  threw  the  country  into  the 
utmost  confusion  and  bloodshed.  Little  consistency  was 
shown  by  the  nobility,  many  of  them  changing  sides  as 
caprice  or  interest  directed.  When  Stirling,  where  the 
regent  held  a  parliament,  was  surprised  by  a  night  attack  of 
the  queen’s  forces  in  1571,  Glencairn,  Cassillis,  and  Eglinton, 
were  among  the  noblemen  taken  prisoners — the  two  latter, 
though  favourable  to  the  queen,  having  deemed  it  safer 
apparently  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  regent.  Upon  the 
death  of  Lennox,  who  was  killed  in  this  affair,  these  noble¬ 
men,  along  with  Argyle,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mar 
and  Morton  for  settling  the  troubles  of  the  nation,  t  Subse¬ 
quently  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  whose  estates  had  been  preserved 

*  “  The  Historie  and  Descent  of  the  House  of  Rowallan.” 

f  This  document  is  dated  at  Stirling,  12th  August,  1571. 
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to  him  by  Ivinzeancleuche,  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the 
regency ;  and  gradually  the  cause  of  the  queen,  which  at  first 
promised  to  be  triumphant,  became  so  weakened  that,  with 
the  capture  of  Edinburgh  castle  and  the  death  of  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  in  1573,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  rendered  entirely 
hopeless.  Even  the  much-trusted  Lord  Boyd  seems  to  have 
given  way  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  At  the  conference 
respecting  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  castle,  before  its  aban¬ 
donment  by  the  small  garrison  under  Grange,  he  appeared  for 
the  regent. 

By  the  execution  of  Grange,  and  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  shortly  afterwards,  Morton  felt  a  degree  of  security 
in  his  position  as  regent  which  he  had  not  previously  known ; 
and  for  several  years  the  country  enjoyed  a  release  from  civil 
commotion  that  produced  the  most  happy  change,  in  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  and  commercial  wealth.  The  laws 
were  enforced  by  the  regent  with  salutary  rigour  ;  and  com¬ 
parative  peace  and  order  prevailed.  Still  there  were  occa¬ 
sional  feudal  raids  and  slaughters,  to  the  entire  suppression  of 
which  no  executive,  howeVer  strong  or  vigilant,  seemed 
equal.  “November  6,  1576 — George  Crawfurd  of  Lefnories, 
Hew  Crawfurd  of  Auchinvie  his  Bailzie,  George  Crawfurd 
of  Auchincroiee,  Ronald  Hutcheoun  in  Hannaystoun,  and 
thirteen  others,”  were  “delatit  of  convocatioun  of  our  souer- 
ane  lordis  leigis,  to  the  nowmer  of  lx  persounes  or  thairbye, 
bodin  in  feir  of  weir,”*  and  “  cuming  to  the  lious  of  Duaid 
Blak,  in  Daliek-killis,  quairin  thai  had  housit  Johnne  Craw¬ 
furd  of  Heidmark,  asseging  to  the  sarnin  be  the  space  of  three 
houris  or  thairbye,  quhill  [until]  thai  forceit  him  to  rander 
the  samin  to  thame  ;  taking  of  the  said  Johnne  Crawfurd  in 
Heidmark  perforce,  and  hailing  of  him  bund  as  a  captive  to 
the  place  of  Lefinoreis,  quhair  thai  detenit  him  within  the 
samin  be  the  space  of  xviij  dayes  or  thairbye,  in  strait 
captivitie  and  presoun.”  This  attack  was  committed  in 
October,  1574.  It  was  under  the  regency  of  Morton  that 


*  Arrayed  in  warlike  manner. 
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the  first  recorded  instance  of  witch-burning  in  Ayrshire  occurs. 
That  was  “  Jonet  Boyman,  spous  to  William  Steill,”  who 
was  condemned  29th  Dec.,  1572.  Witchcraft,  or  sorcery,  was 
no  doubt  ordered  to  be  inquired  into,  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Justice-aire  of  Jedburgh,  in  1510;  but  only  one  trial 
appears  in  the  Books  of  Adjournal  before  1572,  in  which  case 
the  party  was  “banist  and  exilit”  (1563).  The  most  interest¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  of  all  these  early  witch  trials,  was  that  of  Bessie 
Dunlop,  parish  of  Dairy  (Ayrshire),  in  1576  ;  but  the  details 
fall  more  appropriately  under  a  different  department, of  the 
present  work ;  we  may,  however,  mention  one  or  two  particu¬ 
lars.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Andrew  Jack,  in  Lyne — then 
the  property  of  the  Boyd  family.  She  was  accused  of  “  sor- 
cerie,  witchcraft,  and  Incantatioune,  with  Invocatioun  of 
spretis  of  the  devill.”  To  the  various  charges  of  the  dittay 
she  made  an  ingenuous  reply.  Of  herself  she  said  she  had 
no  power,  but  depended  wdrolly  upon  the  advice  and  assis¬ 
tance  of  “  Thome  Reid,  quha  deit  at  Pinkye.”  Tom,  -when  in 
life,  was  “  officiate, ”  probably  baron-officer  to  the  Laird  of 
Blair ;  and,  if  he  fell  at  Pinkie,  had  been  dead  twenty -nine 
years.  The  personal  appearance  of  Tom,  who  professed  to 
come  from  Elf-land,  was  thus  described  by  Bessie — “  He  was 
ane  honest,  well  elderlie  man,  gray  bardit,  and  had  ane  gray 
coitt  with  Lumbart  slevis,  of  the  auld  fassioun  ;  ane  pair  of 
gray  brekis  and  quliyte  schankis,  gartainit  abone  the  kne ; 
ane  blak  bonet  on  his  heid,  cloise  behind  and  plane  befoir, 
with  silken  laissis  drawn  throw  the  lippis  thairof ;  and  ane 
quhyte  wand  in  his  hand.”  Bessie,  in  terms  of  her  own  con¬ 
fession,  was  convicted  and  burned. 

Some  time  before  this,  as  we  learn  from  The  Historie  of  the 
Kennedys*,  Carrick  and  Kyle  had  been  the  scenes  of  various 
feudal  conflicts  between  the  Crawfurds  and  Kennedies. 
Bloodshed  frequently  arose  out  of  very  trifling  circumstances. 
The  Laird  of  Kelwood  (John  CoTrie),  who  was  a  dependent 
of  Cassillis  (John,  fifth  earl,)  at  the  time — according  to  the 
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Histone — had  purchased  “fra  ane  pwir  wyff  ane  peace  of 
gold,  quliilk  they  callit  ane  leigna,*  olf  ane  pund  wechtt  or 
thairhy,  quhilk  scho  fund  in  ane  harne  within  my  lordis 
landis.”  Cassillis  having  learnt  this,  and  thinking  the  gold 
of  much  greater  value  than  it  really  was,  he  sent  for  Kelwood 
and  desired  it  to  be  given  up  to  him.  Kelwood  refused, 
saying  he  had  bought  it  with  his  own  money.  Cassillis  was 
greatly  enraged  at  this ;  and  being  at  the  time  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  Bargany,  who  was  at  Mayholef,  they 
set  out  together,  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  surrounding  the 
field  of  Thomaston  castle;};  in  the  night  time,  laid  siege  to  the 
house.  Kelwood,  seeing  that  they  had  effected  a  breach  in 
“the  wall  of  the  jayme,§”  surrendered  to  Bargany,  upon 
condition  that  his  life  should  be  saved.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  to  Maybole,  and  upon  the  gold  being  forthcoming, 
set  at  liberty.  Kelwood  instantly  rode  to  Edinburgh,  and 
charged  them  before  the  Privy  Council  with  his  capture. 
Cassillis  and  Bargany  were  subjected  to  some  trouble  in 
consequence  ;  though  they  in  “  the  end  gat  monyis,  and  wes 
freed  fra  the  same.”  Kelwood,  as  may  well  he  supposed,  was 
afraid  to  return  to  Carrick  for  some  time.  In  his  strait,  “he 
fell  in  gritt  famelyritty,”  says  the  Ilistorie,  “  with  the  laird 
of  Carse,”  the  almost  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Kennedies. 
Kerse,  who  relished  nothing  better  than  a  “  raid  ”  across  the 
Doon,||  furnished  Kelwood  with  a  guard  of  Crawfurds,  who 
attended  him  to  Thomaston.  Some  time  after  this,  my 
Lord  of  Cassillis  and  his  friends  having  an  appointment  at 
Ayr  at  a  horse  race, If  Kerse  also  being  present  with  some  of 

*  The  precise  meaning  of  this  term  is  not  known. 

f  Cassillis  and  Bargany  seem  to  have  been  living  in  their  town  houses 
in  Maybole. 

J  Thomaston  castle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Culzean,  was  then  the  seat  of  the 
Corries. 

§  Jamb,  a  small  addition  attached  to  the  main  building. 

[[  Kerse  castle  was  situated  in  Colvton,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Doom 
Horse  races  were  early  introduced  and  greatly  patronized  by  the  Stuarts. 
— Paisley  races.  Act  anent  the  silver  bell.  April  1C08 — Item,  it  is  concludit 
that  ane  Silver  Bell  be  made,  of  4  unce  weclit,  with  all  diligence,  for  ane 
Horce  Race  yeirlie,  to  be  appoyntit  within  this  Burch,  and  the  bounds  and 
day  for  running  thereof  to  be  set  down  be  advice  of  my  Lord  Erie  of  Aber- 
corn,  Lord  Paislay  and  Kilpatrick. — Paisley  Magazine. 
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liis  adherents,  a  quarrel  occurred  between  the  parties  about 
the  “  breking  of  ane  drwme  ’’—used,  no  doubt,  in  starting  the 
horses.  A  fight  of  course  ensued;  in  which  “  Jolinne 
Kennedy  of  Penquhiren  wes  schott  throw  the  leg,  and  J ames 
Crafurd,  brocler  to  the  Gudemanne  of  Camler,  wes  schott  in 
the  kirnellis  of  the  thie,  quhairoff  he  wes  leyammitt  all  his 
dayis.” 

In  riding  to  Edinburgh  not  long  afterwards,  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis  met  with  an  accident  at  a  place  called  Slunkdub, 
near  Glasgow ;  where,  in  passing  over  “  ane  litill  steane  brig 
our  ane  linne  of  ane  burne,”  his  horse  fell  and  hurt  him 
severely.  He  wras  with  difficulty  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  [December,  1576]  after  a  lingering  illness. 
Before  his  death  he  appointed  his  brother-in-law— Lord 
Glammis,  Lord  Chancellor — tutor  to  his  son,  then  very  young, 
in  place  of  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean, 
upon  whom  the  office  should  have  devolved  according  to 
ancient  custom.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  had  some  time 
previously  offended  the  Earl,  by  convening  a  party  of  his 
lordship’s  servants  in  Maybole,  under  cloud  of  night,  and 
shooting  at  his  house,  as  if  “  it  had  been  the  laird  of  Carse 
and  my  lordis  enemies  ;  quhairby  he  thoct  that  my  lord  seild 
have  interteneyitt  him  and  his  seruandis  the  better.”  The 
device,  however,  was  discovered ;  and  Cassillis  believing 
that  in  reality  his  brother  designed  to  take  his  life,  or  cause 
injury  to  his  lady,  he  deprived  him  of  the  tutorship.  This 
gave  rise  to  much  strife  between  the  Chancellor  and  Sir 
Thomas,  the  latter  still  claiming  the  office  in  virtue  of  his 
connection.  What  followed  affords  a  curious  picture  of  the 
times.  The  Chancellor,  meditating  a  journey  to  Carrick 
despatched  an  order  to  make  provision  for  his  coming  ;  for, 
although  the  Histone  does  no.t  say  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  accompanied  by  a  retinue  equal  to  liis  high 
rank,  and  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  his  enemies.  The 
Master  of  Cassillis,  as  Sir  Thomas  was  called,  with  the  v  iew 
of  distressing — if  he  dared  not  resist  by  force  of  arms  so 
important  an  official  as  the  Lord  Chancellor — “  destroyitt  all 
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the  prowisione,  baytli  in  Carrik  and  Galloway,”  just  as  he 
would  have  done  if  the  district  had  been  threatened  with 
foreign  invasion.  Thinking  that  this  was  advised  by  the 
laird  of  Bargany,  the  Chancellor  caused  the  laird  to  be  put  in 
ward  in  Edinburgh,  not  only  as  a  punishment,  but  probably 
as  a  hostage  for  his  own  safety,  until  his  return.  With 
this  precaution  the  Lord  Chancellor  ventured  upon  his  journey. 
At  Maybole  he  was  furnished  with  provisions  by  the  town, 
“  albeitt  aganis  thar  will ;  ”  and  while  in  Galloway  he  uTas 
entertained  by  the  laird  of  Gairsland,  “  yet  he  gat  small 
obedyance.”  During  the  whole  of  his  sojourn,  Bargany’ s 
houses  were  open  to  the  Master,  and  all  his  friends  were  with 
him,  “in  the  nycht  as  thay  mycht  best.”  On  the  Chancellor’s 
return  to  Edinburgh  he  left  some  men  in  the  house  of  May- 
bole,  until  the  Lady  Cassillis,  who  was  his  sister.  Meanwhile 
the  laird  of  Kerse — following  up  the  feud  about  the  “  breking” 
of  the  “  drwme  ”  at  Ayr — broke  across  the  Doon  with  a  dozen 
of  horse,  and  slew  George  Kennedy  of  the  Beoch,  “  ane 
innocent  manne  abou  his  awine  worth,  heaffand  mareyitt 
the  Lady  Couff.”*  The  death  of  the  Lord  Chancellor — who 
was  slain  in  a  scuffle  on  the  streets  of  Stirling  [March  17, 
1578],  between  his  followers  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Craw¬ 
fords — left  the  tutorship  of  the  young  Earl  of  Cassillis  to 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  without  contradiction ;  the  more  so  as 
he  had  the  assistance  of  Bargany.  This  weighty  matter  being 
arranged,  John  Kennedy  of  Penwhirrie  applied  to  Bargany 
and  the  tutor  for  assistance  against  the  laird  of  Kerse,  in 
revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  George  Kennedy.  The  request 
being  granted,  Penwhirrie,  with  six  others,  jtassed  into  Kyle 
in  the  night  time,  and  slew  two  Grawfurds,  named  John  and 
Rodger.  Penwhirrie  was  afterwards  taken  into  household 
with  Bargany,  along  with  three  of  his  accomplices,  Andrew 
Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy,  and  “  ane  callit  Blake  J ames 

*  John  Kennedy  of  Couff,  or  Cove,  possessed  that  property  prior  to  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy,  the  tutor,  as  he  was  usually  called. 

f  Lord  Glammis  was  slain  by  a  random  shot,  alleged  to  have  come  from 
the  laird  of  Bargany’s  stair. 
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Kennedy.”  The  tutor  took  under  Ms  immediate  protection 
Oliver  Kennedy,  Hew  Kennedy  of  Craigneil,  and  Gilbert 
Stewart  of  Craigincroy,  the  other  three.  “  Efter  this  slachter 
of  thir  Crafurdis,”  says  the  Historie,  “  thair  wes  mony  braillis 
amangis  thame,  and  gritt  truhill  was  begunne  betwixt  the 
laird  of  Lochinwar  and  his  men  of  Gordonne,  and  the  laird 
of  Gairsland.  The  laird  of  Bargany  and  the  tutor  tuik 
Garsland  be  the  hand,  and  mayntenit  him.  In  the  quhilk 
deidly  feid  thair  was  sindry  slayne,  on  bayth  the  sydis, 
quhilk  continewitt  werry  lang.  And  Blairquhane  fell  in  ane 
gritt  feid  with  the  laird  of  Gairlies,  quhair  thair  wes  ane  gritt 
number  slayne  and  hurtt.” 

Though  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosperity  was  experienced 
during  the  early  part  of  the  regency  of  Morton,  and  most  men, 
tired  with  the  long  series  of  civil  wars  to  which  the  country 
had  been  subjected,  were  inclined  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  existing  state  of  things — yet  the  tyrannical  conduct  of 
Morton,  in  the  exaction  of  fines,  and  otherwise  levying  unjust 
imposts,  which  he  applied  to  the  aggrandisement  of  himself, 
very  generally  disgusted  the  people.  The  Church  participated 
in  the  dislike.  At  length  a  formidable  coalition  was  formed, 
with  the  view  of  deposing  him,  and  placing  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  king.  Athole  and  Argyle  were  at 
the  head  of  this  faction,  and  James  himself  was  favourable  to 
the  project.  These  noblemen,  along  with  several  others  who 
had  joined  the  coalition,  met  as  if  by  accident  at  Stirling,  in 
March,  1577,  when  an  instantaneous  revolution  was  effected, 
Morton  having  been  apparently  quite  unprepared  to  resist 
the  combination.  Letters  were  immediately  despatched  to 
the  nobility,  at  least  those  friendly  to  the  enterprize,  request¬ 
ing  their  attendance.  Amongst  these  was  Lord  Boyd.  The 
letter  addressed  to  him — still  preserved  in  the  family  charter- 
chest — is  dated  the  14th  March,  1577.  It  was  written  in 
the  name  of  James  K.,  and  required  him  to  attend  at  Stirling 
to  consult  with  others  of  his  nobility  as  to  the  demission  of 
his  last  regent,  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  and  his  assuming  the 
government  in  his  own  person.  Glencairn  was  one  of  the 
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Council  of  Twelve  appointed  at  this  conference  to  co-operate 
with  the  young  king  in  carrying  on  the  government.  The 
triumph  of  the  coalition,  however,  was  short-lived.  Morton, 
by  a  happy  stroke  of  policy  and  resolution,  contrived  to 
regain,  not  the  name,  hut  all  the  actual  power  of  regent ; 
having  the  young  king  entirely  under  his  control.  This  led 
to  a  warlike  display  on  both  sides  ;  and  hut  “for  the  earnest 
interference  of  the  English  minister,  as  the  two  armies  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  each  other,  much  bloodshed  would  have 
been  the  result.  By  this  mediation  a  compromise  was  patched 
up  between  the  parties. 

All  the  influence  of  Morton  was  now  bent  against  the 
Hamiltons.  The  Duke  of  Chastelherault  had  died  in  the 
meantime,  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  insane.  The  leading  of 
the  family  consequently  devolved  upon  his  brothers,  the 
Lord  of  Arbroath  and  the  Lord  Claude  Hamilton.  The  clan 
had  no  doubt  much  to  answer  for.  The  slaughters  of  the 
regents,  Murray  and  Lennox,  both  lay  at  their  doors.  It  was, 
in  all  probability,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  the 
Hamiltons  that  King  James,  by  a  letter — dated  3d  December, 
1578 — to  Lord  Boyd,  requested  his  attendance  at  Stirling  on 
the  8th  of  the  same  month  ;  although  the  professed  object 
was  to  take  council  as  to  settling  of  the  disturbances  of 
the  west.  The  letter  states  that  the  king  had  taken  occasion 
to  write  to  Lord  Boyd  and  others,  to  meet  and  consult  what 
should  be  done,  having  heard  of  “  sundrie  slauchteris,  mutila- 
tiouns,  and  otheris  grevous  enormities  laitlie  committit  in 
sundrie  prts.  of  or.  realms,  Bot  specialie  of  lait  in  the  west 
prts.,  amangis  sic  persounes  as  we  feir  farder  Inconvenient 
sail  schortlie  follow  gif  tymous  remede  be  not  providit.”* 
No  notice  is  taken  of  this  convention  by  the  historian,  and 
possibly  it  might  have  had  no  other  object  than  what  was 
set  forth  in  the  king’s  letter  •  but  as  Boyd— who  had  fought 
at  Langside  with  the  Hamiltons,  and  had  long  been  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  them — did  not  answer  the  call  of  his 
sovereign,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  some  idea  of  the 
*  Letter  in  the  Boyd  charter-chest. 
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real  purport  of  the  meeting.  Lord  Boyd  having  failed  to. 
attend  at  Stirling  on  the  8th,  he  was  again  written  to  by  the 
king,  or  rather  Morton  in  his  name,  on  the  9th  December, 
requesting  his  presence.  This  letter  is  curious,  as  showing 
the  style  in  which  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  the  monarch  to. 
address  his  subjects  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
time  : — 


“  Traist  cousing  and  counsalour  we  greit  zow  weill.  We  loukit  that  ze 
sould  liaue  bene  heir  at  us  vpon  the  viij  day  of  this  instant  December,  ac¬ 
cording  to  or.  lait  Itr.  directit  unto  zow.  Bot  we  suppone  the  caus  of  zour 
stay  kes  bene  in  the  messenger,  that  hes  not  deiiverit  the  same  ltr.  to  zow  in 
dew  tyme.  Alwayis  seeing  that  we  have  divers  greit  and  wechtie  materis 
requiring  zour  advice  and  prns.  quhilk  may  ressave  na  greit  delay,  we  will 
requeist  zow  thairfoir  efierainslie  That  ze  will  not  faill,  all  excuses  and 
partieularis  laid  a  prt.  to  address  zow  to  be  heir  at  us  upon  the  xx  day  of 
this  instant,  To  gif  zour  advise  in  these  materis,  wt.  otheris  of  or.  nobilitie 
to  quhome  we  have  alsua  written  for  this  same  effeir.  As  ze  will  expect  or. 
maist  specialle  thanks,  thus  tending  assuritlie  for  zour  coming,  we  commit 
zow  to  God.  from  or.  castell  of  Sniveling,  the  nynt  day  of  December,  1578. 

“JAMES  R.” 

Lord  Boyd  most  probably  obeyed  this  second  summons.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  severe  measures  were 
adopted  against  the  Hamiltons.  A  “  raid  ”  was  undertaken 
against  them  by  Morton  and  Angus  in  person.  The  king’s 
letter  requesting  Lord  Boyd  to  be  at  Hamilton  on  receipt,  to 
aid  in  the  capture  of  John  and  Claud  Hamilton,  sons  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  is  dated  the  2d  May,  1579. 
Both  the  castles  of  Hamilton  and  Draffen  were  besieged  and 
taken.  John  and  Claud  Hamilton,  however,  were  not 
captured,  having  lied  to  England ;  but  they  were  subsequently 
declared  traitors,  and  had  their  estates  confiscated. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  VI.  TILL  THE  UNION  OF 
THE  CROWNS. 

The  assumption  of  the  reins  of  government  by  James,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  could  not  be  expected  to  lead 
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to  any  salutary  change.  At  that  early  age  lie  could  not  act 
upon  liis  own  judgment.  Morton  therefore  continued  to  exer¬ 
cise  nearly  the  same  power  as  he  had  done  while  regent.  He 
was  soon  supplanted,  however,  in  the  confidence  of  the  king, 
by  his  cousin,  Esme  Stewart,  who  arrived  from  France — where 
he  had  been  brought  up- — in  1569  ;  and  who  immediately 
became  a  great  favourite.  The  earldom  of  Lennox  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  as  well  as  the  rich  abbacy  of  Arbroath.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  chamberlain  for  Scotland,  and 
had  his  earldom  erected  into  a  dukedom.  Nothing  stood  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  sole  power  of  the  government  save  Morton ; 
whose  intrigues  with  Elizabeth  for  the  destruction  of  Lennox 
and  the  French  party,  afforded  him  ample  excuse  for  contriv¬ 
ing  his  downfall.  In  this  design  he  found  a  ready  and  able 
assistant  in  Captain  James  Stewart,  better  known  as  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  who  was  destined  to  sustain  a  conspicuous  part 
among  the  more  prominent  actors  on  the  political  stage  in 
Scotland  at  this  period.  The  history  of  this  individual’s 
career,  which  was  brief,  but  full  of  dramatic  incident,  is  highly 
instructive.  Unprincipled,  ambitious,  proud,  and  tyrannical, 
he  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  talent — and  while 
courteous  and  accomplished,  had  a  head  capable  of  contriv¬ 
ing,  and  a  hand  ready  and  energetic  to  carry  the  most  daring 
schemes  into  execution.  The  age,  no  doubt,  was  prolific  of 
intrigue  and  dissimulation.  Where  all  -were  scrambling  for 
power,  the  more  reckless  and  artful  were  alone  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  policy  of  Elizabeth  in  her  dealings  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  both  before  and  after  the  majority  of  James  VI. ,  had  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  integrity  and  honour  of  all  who  took 
part  in  public  affairs.  James  himself  became  an  adept  in 
what  he  called  king-craft,  and  his  nobles,  with  scarcely  one 
exception,  were  equally  studious  of  the  royal  art.  Self-preser¬ 
vation,  in  many  instances,  compelled  them  to  act  disingenu¬ 
ously.  Never,  in  short,  was  a  nation  so  distracted  by  con¬ 
tending  influences.  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
may  be  compared  to  a  chess-board,  and  France  and  England 
the  chief  players.  The  game  was  long  and  skilfully  contested, 
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and  tlie  victory  of  the  latter,  may  be  attributed  more  to  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  James  stood  as  successor  to  the 
English  throne,  than  to  the  superior  judgment  of  Elizabeth. 
Though  the  conflict  called  forth  many  daring  spirits  among 
the  Scots,  it  led  to  no  exalted  enterprize.  The  interest  of  the 
parties  who  had  the  deepest  stake  at  issue  required  extreme 
caution,  and  checked  those  higher  flights  of  national  feeling 
the  moment  they  threatened  to  counteract  the  leading  aim  of 
the  sovereign.  From  the  characteristic  restlessness  of  the 
people,  thus  worked  upon  by  opposite  influences,  yet  left  to 
prey  upon  itself,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  worst  passions 
were  brought  into  action. 

Captain  Stewart  entered  the  political  arena  at  a  favourable 
moment.  The  regent  Morton  was  at  variance  with  the  Church, 
and,  from  his  oppressive  exactions,  had  become  extremely  un¬ 
popular  with  the  people.  The  “  Old  Lion,”  however,  was  not 
to  be  easily  ousted.  He  had  been  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Darnley,  and  proof  to  that  effect  was  obtained ;  but  who  so 
daring  as  accuse  him  of  the  crime  1  That  individual  was 
Captain  James  Stewart,  second  eldest  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree, 
and  brother-in-law  to  John  Knox.  He  was  intended  for  the 
Church,  but,  being  fonder  of  the  sword  than  the  cowl,  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and,  entering  the  Dutch 
army,  served  some  years  against  the  Spaniards.  He  fought 
afterwards  in  the  wars  between  France  and  Sweden.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland,  in  1579,  he  was  introduced  at  court ;  and, 
by  his  noble  bearing,  so  captivated  the  young  king,  that  in 
a  few  days  after,  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  a  privy  councillor,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  tutor  to 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  had  been  declared  an  idiot.  Entering 
at  once  into  the  plot  against  Morton,  he  boldly  undertook  to 
arraign  the  late  regent  at  the  Council  Table.  This  he  did  on 
the  30th  December  1580.  The  scene,  one  of  high  dramatic 
interest,  is  thus  described  by  Tytler  : — “He,”  the  ex-regent, 
“had  been  warned  of  the  danger  he  incurred,  and  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  over  his  head,  two  days  before,  when 
hunting  with  the  king.  But  he  derided  it ;  and  on  the  last 
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of  December,  tire  day  on  which  he  fell  into  the  toils,  took  his 
place,  as  usual,  at  the  Council  Table,  where  the  king  presided. 
After  some  unimportant  business,  the  usher  suddenly  entered 
and  declared  that  Captain  James  Stewart  was  at  the  door,  and 
earnestly  craved  an  audience.  The  request  was  immediately 
granted  ;  and  Stewart  advancing  to  the  table,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  instantly  accused  Morton  of  the  king’s  murder.  ‘My 
duty  to  your  highness,’  said  he,  addressing  the  king,  ‘has 
brought  me  here  to  reveal  a  wickedness  that  has  been  too 
long  obscured.  It  was  that  man,  (pointing  to  the  earl)  now 
sitting  at  this  table,  a  place  he  is  unworthy  to  occupy,  that 
conspired  your  royal  father’s  death.  Let  him  be  committed 
for  trial,  and  I  shall  make  good  my  words.’  Amidst  the 
amazement  and  confusion  occasioned  by  this  sudden  and  bold 
impeachment,  the  only  person  unmoved  was  Morton  himself. 
Lising  from  his  seat,  he  cast  a  momentary  and  disdainful 
glance  upon  his  accuser,  and  then  firmly  regarding  the  king, 

‘  I  know  not,’  he  said,  ‘by  whom  this  informer  has  been  set 
on,  and  it  were  easy  for  one  of  my  rank  to  refuse  all  reply  to 
so  mean  a  person;  but  I  stand  upon  my  innocence — I  fear 
no  trial.  The  rigour  with  which  I  have  prosecuted  all  sus¬ 
pected  of  that  murder  is  well  known  ;  and  when  I  have  cleared 
myself,  it  will  be  for  your  majesty  to  determine  what  they 
deserve  who  have  sent  this  perjured  tool  of  theirs  to  accuse 
me  !’  These  bitter  terms  Stewart  threw  back  upon  the  earl 
with  equal  contempt  and  acrimony.  ‘  It  is  false,  utterly  false,’ 
he  replied,  ‘that  any  one  has  instigated  me  to  make  this 
accusation.  A  horror  for  the  crime,  and  zeal  for  the  safety  of 
my  sovereign,  have  been  my  only  counsellors ;  and  as  to  his 
pretended  zeal  against  the  guilty,  let  me  ask  him,  where  has 
he  placed  Archibald  Douglas  his  cousin  1  That  most  infamous 
of  men,  who  was  an  actor  in  the  tragedy,  is  now  a  senator, 
promoted  to  the  highest  seat  of  justice,  and  suffered  to  pollute 
that  tribunal  before  which  he  ought  to  have  been  arraigned 
as  the  murderer  of  his  prince.’ 

This  scene  had  begun  calmly ;  but  as  these  last  words  were 
uttered,  Stewart  had  sprung  upon  his  feet,  and  Morton  laid 
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his  hand  upon  his  sword,  when  Lords  Lindsay  and  Cathcart 
threw  themselves  between  them,  and  prevented  a  personal 
encounter.  The  king  then  commanded  both  to  be  removed  ; 
and  after  a  brief  consultation,  the  justice-clerk,  who  sat  at 
the  council  table,  having  declared  that,  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
the  accused  must  instantly  be  warded,  Morton  was  first  shut 
up  in  the  palace,  and,  after  one  day’s  interval,  committed  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Even  there,  however,  he  was  not 
deemed  secure  from  a  rescue  ;  and  his  enemies  were  not  con¬ 
tented  till  they  had  lodged  him  within  the  strong  fortress  of 
Dumbarton,  of  which  Lennox,  his  great  enemy,  was  governor.” 

The  fate  of  Morton — who  was  beheaded  by  a  species  of 
guillotine  of  his  own  invention,  called  “the  Maiden”* — is 
well  known.  The  whole  power  of  the  state  now  devolved 
upon  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Captain  Stewart,  who,  on  the 
22d  April  had  the  title  of  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  baronies 
of  Hamilton  and  Kinneil,  and  the  other  estates  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  family  in  the  comities  of  Bute,  Lanark,  Kirkcudbright, 
Berwick,  and  Linlithgow,  conferred  on  him  by  charter.t 
Arran  advanced  rapidly  in  favour  with  the  king,  from  whom 
he  obtained  an  act  approving  of  his  services.  In  what  light 
these  measures  were  viewed  by  the  nobility  of  Ayrshire  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  James  having  dispensed  with 
the  presence  of  Eglinton,  Glencairn,  Boyd,  and  even  Ochiltree, 
at  the  parliament  by  which  they  were  sanctioned.  In  the 
month  of  July  following  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Athole — a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  but,  like  himself,  proud,  imperious,  and  un¬ 
principled.  She  had  previously  been  married  to  the  sixth 
Lord  Lovat,  who  died  in  1577,  and  again  to  the  Earl  of 
March,  whom  she  divorced,  that  she  might  bestow  her  hand 
on  the  Earl  of  Arran.  The  latter  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  March  ;  and  his  seduction  of  the  countess,  under  such 

*  This  instrument  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  Edinburgh. 

f  This  grant  was  further  confirmed  by  a  letter  under  the  Great  Seal,  in 
October  following,  when,  in  addition  to  the  earldom  of  Arran,  he  was  made 
lord  of  Avane  and  Hamilton. 
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circumstances,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  stains  upon  his 
character.  The  lady,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  above  suspicion,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reasons 
assigned  for  bringing  the  action  of  divorce.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  faux  jpaux  does  not  appear  to  have  created  much  surprise 
at  the  time  ;  nor  did  March  evince  very  acute  feeling  under 
the  bereavement,  since  we  find  him  soon  after  accepting  marks 
of  favour  from  the  king — the  lavish  patron  of  the  man  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  countess. 

Lennox  and  Arran,  in  these  stormy  times,  were  not  long 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  exalted  position  in  peace.  The 
king,  though  firmly  attached  to  the  protestant  faith,  was 
opposed  to  presbyterianism.  In  his  attempt  to  establish 
episcopacy  a  complete  ferment  ensued  against  Lennox  and 
Arran ;  and  Elizabeth,  jealous  of  their  influence,  secretly 
encouraged  the  “Band”  which,  in  1582,  was  entered  into 
for  their  removal,  and  which  led  to  the  famous  “  Baid  of 
liuthven.”  Amongst  others  who  joined  this  band  were 
Glencairn,  Boyd,  and  Eglinton.  Arran,  who  was  at  Kinneil 
house  at  the  time,  immediately  set  out  for  Perthshire,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  brother,  Colonel  Stewart,  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  cavalry,  with  the  view  of  rescuing  the  king.  They  had  not 
calculated  on  the  numerical  force  of  the  leaders  of  the 
“Band.”  Leaving  his  brother  in  charge  of  the  troops,  Arran 
proceeded  by  a  shorter  route  •  and  while  the  Colonel  and  his 
dragoons  were  dispersed  by  a  body  of  men  who  met  them  in 
ambush,  he  was  himself  taken  prisoner  on  entering  the  court¬ 
yard  of  Butliven  castle.  Arran  did  not  regain  his  liberty 
for  some  time  ;  and  while  the  king  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Gowrie  conspirators,  he  apparently  took  no 
interest  in  public  affairs.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  lie  was  at  least  privy  to  the  stratagems  of  the 
king,  who  made  various  attempts  to  regain  his  freedom. 
During  nearly  ten  months’  subjection,  he  plied  his  art  of 
“  king-craft  ”  so  admirably  that  neither  the  ambassadors  of 
Elizabeth,  nor  the  party  under  whose  charge  he  was  placed, 
had  the  slightest  conception  of  his  plans.  The  death  of  his 
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favourite  Lennox  in  France — whither  he  had  retired  sometime 
after  the  “  raid  of  Kuthven” — retarded  the  completion  of  them 
for  a  short  period  ;  hut  at  length,  on  the  26th  June,  1583, 
James  threw  himself  into  the  castle  of  St  Andrews,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  those  nobles  who  had  entered 
into  the  league  for  restoring  him  to  independence.  Arran 
soon  returned  to  court,  where  !he  was  warmly  received  ;  and 
as  Lennox  no  longer  shared  with  him  in  the  royal  favour,  he 
rapidly  acquired  greater  ascendancy  than  ever.  Determined 
to  punish  the  Gowrie  conspirators — for  the  insults  to  which 
the  youthful  monarch  had  been  exposed  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  royal  mind — the  king  and  Arran  prosecuted  their 
opponents  with  great  rigour.  Gowrie  alone  escaped,  having 
been  cunning  enough  to  secure  a  pardon  for  himself  "while 
James  was  yet  in  his  thraldom. 

The  friends  of  the  queen-mother — the  unfortunate  Mary — 
and  the  French  alliance  naturally  gained  favour  as  the  other 
party  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure.  Elizabeth,  becoming 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  affairs,  sought  to  effect  a  counter¬ 
revolution  by  means  of  the  Hamiltons — who  had  long  been 
in  banishment  for  their  connexion  with  the  murder  of  the 
regent  Murray.  It  is  curious  that  though  this  wily  sovereign 
studiously  played  one  faction  against  another — sometimes 
taking  part  with  the  kirk,  sometimes  with  the  friends  of 
Mary,  sometimes  on  the  side  of  presbytery,  sometimes  on  that 
of  episcopacy — she  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  steady  friend 
to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  j  and  even  yet  her  memory  is 
cherished  by  a  large  body  of  the  religious  community  as  the 
“  good  queen  Bess.”  Her  inconsistency  was  not  discernible 
to  the  mass  of  the  nation.  She  had  even  gone  the  length  of 
recommending  that  Arran  should  be  assassinated  ;  but  his 
vigilance  detected  all  the  machinations  of  his  opponents.  The 
insurrectionary  movements  attempted  at  St  Johnston  (March, 
1584),  in  which  Glencairn  was  concerned,  entirely  miscarried, 
and  the  failure  inspired  the  king  and  Arran  with  additional 
courage.  Gowrie,  who,  notwithstanding  the  leniency  formerly 
extended  to  him,  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  this  fresh 
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attempt  to  revolutionize  the  country,  was  arrested  in  his  own 
castle,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  determined 
that  he  should  be  instantly  brought  to  trial.  “  Of  his  guilt,” 
says  Tytler,  “there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt.  He  had 
been  a  chief  contriver  of  the  plot,  and  the  most  active  agent 
in  its  organization ;  hut  there  was  some  want  of  direct 
evidence,  and  a  base  device,  though  common  in  the  criminal 
proceedings  of  these  times,  was  adopted  to  supply  it.”  This 
was  an  assurance  upon  the  honour  of  Arran,  who,  along  with 
two  other  privy  councillors,  visited  Gowrie  in  prison,  that  his 
life  would  he  spared,  provided  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
confessing  his  “  knowledge  of  a  design  against  his  majesty’s 
person,  and  offering  to  reveal  the  particulars  if  admitted  to  an 
audience.”  Gowrie  fell  into  the  snare — Arran  and  the  other 
councillors  denied  that  any  such  assurance  had  been  given — 
and  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 

Arran  was  now  unlimited  in  power.  He  had  been  consti¬ 
tuted  Lord  High  Chancellor,  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyle ;  and,  as  James  was  still  bent  on  the  establishment  of 
episcopacy,  “  the  authority  of  the  king  was  declared  supreme 
in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons.”  The  Rev.  Mr  Lindsay 
was  imprisoned  at  Blackness,  and  the  suppression  of  presbytery 
effected  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Prosecutions,  arrests,  forfeit¬ 
ures,  and  imprisonments  were  of  every  day  occurrence  ;  while 
Arran,  and  the  other  nobles  who  espoused  the  side  of  the 
king,  secured  the  spoil  to  themselves.  Elizabeth,  in  the 
meantime,  felt  puzzled  how  to  proceed.  Her  hand  in  the 
last  plot  had  been  too  visible  to  the  king  to  admit  of  pallia¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  growing  power  of  Arran,  and  the  friends  of 
Mary,  greatly  disturbed  her  repose.  Arran,  it  is  said,  but 
upon  what  authority  does  not  appear,  had  secretly  offered  her 
his  services  in  the  promotion  of  amity  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Allowing  that  he  did,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wherein  he 
acted  either  improperly  or  dishonestly.  It  evidently  was  the 
wish,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  his  royal  master,  that  a  good 
understanding  should  prevail  between  the  two  crowns ;  and 
although  unfriendly  to  presbytery,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
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for  ascribing  any  leaning  towards  the  church  of  Borne  on  the 
part  of  Arran.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  educated  as  a 
protestant,  and  had  always  professed  the  utmost  attachment 
to  the  faith.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  English  queen  thought 
proper  to  encourage  his  advances,  though  she  did  not  cease 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  various  factions.  The  king’s 
offers  of  amity  were  accepted ;  and  Arran  having  in  the 
meantime  been  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  Eliza¬ 
beth  agreed  to  send  Lord  Hunsdon,  her  own  cousin,  to  consult 
with  him  in  a  grand  conference  on  the  border. 

This  meeting,  for  which  much  preparation  had  been  made, 
took  place  at  Foulden  Kirk,  near  Berwick,  on  the  14th  of 
Aug.,  1584.  “It  was  one  object  of  the  Scottish  lord,”  says 
Tytler,  “to  impress  the  English  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
power  ;  and  the  state  with  which  he  came  was  that  of  a 
sovereign  rather  than  a  subject.  His  retinue  amounted  to 
five  thousand  horse,  and  he  was  attended  by  five  members  of 
the  privy-council,  who,  whilst  Hunsdon  and  he  alone  entered 
the  church,  waited  obsequiously  without  in  the  church-yard. 
All,  even  the  highest  noblemen,  appeared  to  treat  him  with 
such  humility  and  deference,  that  Lord  Hunsdon,  writing  to 
Burghley,  observed,  they  seemed  rather  servants  than  fellow- 
councillors  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Hoby,  who  was  also  on  the  spot, 
declared  he  not  only  comported  himself  with  a  noble  dignity 
and  grace,  but  was,  in  truth,  a  king,  binding  and  loosing  at 
his  pleasure.  In  opening  the  conference,  Arran  professed  the 
utmost  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  English  queen  ;  and 
with  such  eloquence  and  earnestness,  that  Hunsdon  declared 
he  could  not  question  his  sincerity.  There  was  a  frankness 
about  his  communications  which  impressed  him  with  a  con¬ 
viction  of  their  truth ;  and  Hoby,  who  knew  Elizabeth’s  love 
of  handsome  men,  sent  a  minute  portrait  of  him  to  Burghley, 
recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  his  royal  mistress.  For 
the  man,  said' he,  surely  he  carrieth  a  princely  presence  and 
gait,  goodly  of  personage,  representing  a  brave  countenance 
of  a  captain  of  middle  age,  very  resolute,  very  wise  and  learned 
and  one  of  the  best  spoken  men  that  ever  I  heard ;  a  man 
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■worthy  the  queen’s  favour,  if  it  please  her.”  In  the  confer¬ 
ence,  the  fine  address  and  ready  talent  of  Arran  were  con¬ 
spicuous.  He  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  king,  and  replied 
to  the  complaints  of  Hunsdon  in  such  a  manner  as  compelled 
him  more  than  once  to  change  the  subject.  The  conference 
broke  up  with  mutual  assurances  of  amity.  “  On  coming  out 
of  the  church,”  continues  Tytler,  “  both  Hunsdon  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  highest  spirits  and  good  humour.  It  was 
evident  to  the  lords  who  had  waited  without  that  their  solitary 
communications  had  been  of  an  agreeable  nature  ;  and  the 
Scottish  earl  seemed  resolved  that  his  own  people  should 
remark  it,  for,  turning  to  the  lords  about  him,  he  said  aloud, 
‘  Is  it  not  strange  to  see  two  men,  accounted  so  violent  and 
furious  as  we  two  are,  agree  so  well  together — I  hope  to  the 
contentment  of  both  crowns  and  their  peace?  ’  ” 

Arran  had  now  attained  the  acme  of  his  career.  On  his 
return  he  assumed  the  management  of  affairs  with  a  high 
hand.  Having  previously  detected  a  conspiracy  in  which  the 
governor  of  Edinburgh  castle  was  found  tampering  with  the 
ambassadors  of  Elizabeth,  he  took  possession  himself  of  the 
fortress,  to  which  he  was  welcomed  by  cannon,  a  ceremony 
never  used  before,  unless  in  time  of  parliament,  and  to  the 
king  and  regent.  Over  the  estates  which  were  summoned 
both  he  and  his  lady  domineered  in  a  high-handed  manner. 
A  vast  number  of  individuals  were  forfeited,  and  many  others 
had  to  purchase  pardon  at  a  high  ransom.  The  unfortunate 
Countess  of  Cowrie  was  treated  with  great  cruelty.  “  This 
lady,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Methven,”  says 
Tytler,  “on  the  last  day  of  the  parliament,  had  obtained  admis¬ 
sion  to  an  antechamber,  where,  as  the  king  passed,  she  hoped 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  pleading  for  herself  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but,  by  Arran’s  orders,  she  was  driven  into  the  open 
street.  Here  she  patiently  awaited  the  king’s  return,  and 
cast  herself,  in  an  agony  of  tears,  at  his  feet,  attempting  to 
clasp  his  knees;  but  Arran,  who  walked  at  James’  hand, 
hastily  pulled  him  past,  and  pushing  the  miserable  suppliant 
aside,  not  only  threw  her  down,  but  brutally  trod  upon  her, 
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as  the  cavalcade  moved  forward,  leaving  her  in  a  faint  upon 
the  pavement.” 

Following  up  the  act  by  which  Episcopacy  was  established, 
Arran  now  made  proclamation  that  no  minister  should  receive 
stipend  save  such  as  had  given  in  their  adherence  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  This  caused  a  great  convulsion.  Many  of 
the  ministers  resisted,  and  numerous  riots  occurred  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Montgomerie,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,*  was 
attacked  by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Ayr,  and  the  authorities 
had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  him  from  being  stoned. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  Scottish  court  a  young  man 
of  extreme  beauty  and  prepossessing  manner,  the  Master  of 
Gray,  whose  disposition  for  intrigue  greatly  belied  his  bland 
exterior.  A  reputed,  and,  it  was  believed,  an  enthusiastic, 
adherent  of  the  imprisoned  Queen  of  Scots,  he  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  almost  every  secret  movement  in  agitation  for 
effecting  her  liberation.  This  youth  was  despatched  on  a 
special  embassy  to  England,  for  a  purpose  by  no  means  cre¬ 
ditable  either  to  himself  or  his  royal  master ;  and  he  ingra¬ 
tiated  himself  so  much  with  Elizabeth,  that  he  accomplished 
the  double  purpose  of  betraying  Queen  Mary  and  undermin¬ 
ing  the  credit  of  Arran  at  the  English  court.  Elizabeth,  who 
had  always  been  jealous  of  the  earl,  at  once  entered  into  his 
projects.  The  great  object,  in  the  meantime,  by  recalling  the 
banished  lords  and  clergy,  was  to  procure  the  disgrace  or 
assassination  of  Arran;  but  the  watchfulness  of  the  latter, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  king,  rendered 
either  end  difficult  of  attainment. 

An  association  for  the  mutual  protection  of  both  kingdoms 
had  been  prepared  between  Elizabeth  and  James,  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  France  and 
Spain  in  behalf  of  Mary.  The  Scottish  king  was  anxious  for 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  He  had  revised  the  articles ; 

*  Robert  Montgomerie  had  the  Archbishoprick  of  Glasgow  conferred 
upon  him  in  1584,  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Boyd.  He  was  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  kirk;  which  excommunication  was  annulled  by  the  king 
on  the  ground  that  Episcopacy  had  been  established  in  Scotland. 
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and  a  convention  of  the  nobility  was  assembled  at  St. 
Andrews  to  consider  the  subject,  when  the  slaughter  of  Lord 
Russell  in  a  border  fray  between  Sir  John  Foster  and  Ker  of 
Fernyhirst,  the  wardens  of  the  middle  marches,  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.  As  Ker  was  the  friend  of 
Arran,  Elizabeth,  by  way  of  procuring  “the  disgrace  of  this 
hated  minister,”  insisted  that  the  death  of  Russell  had  been  a 
preconcerted  affair,  and  declined  to  sign  the  treaty  until  satis¬ 
faction  should  be  obtained.  Arran  was,  in  consequence,  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  strict  investiga¬ 
tion  made  into  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
inquiry,  however,  established  the  innocence  rather  than  the 
guilt  of  Fernyhirst  and  Arran.  In  the  meantime,  the  latter 
found  means  to  bribe  his  secret  enemy,  the  Master  of  Gray — 
a  fact  which  shows  the  excessive  passion  of  this  individual 
for  intrigue — who  “procured  his  imprisonment  at  St.  Andrews 
to  be  exchanged  for  a  nominal  confinement  to  his  own  castle 
at  Kiimeil.”  The  desertion  of  Gray,  and  the  ill  success  of 
the  scheme  for  effecting  the  disgrace  of  Arran,  paralyzed  for  a 
time  the  machinations  of  the  English  court.  The  Master  of 
Gray,  though  he  had  so  far  favoured  Arran  as  to  procure  a 
mitigation  of  his  confinement,  was  not  the  less  intent  on  his 
destruction.  A  feeling  of  rivalship,  as  well  as  of  self-preser¬ 
vation,  prompted  him  to  this.  He  well  knew  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  meet  forgiveness  from  Arran.  The  conduct  of 
the  minister,  from  his  insolence  to  the  ancient  nobility,  and 
open  violation  of  the  laws,  had  created  a  deep  and  general 
feeling  against  him.  Distrusted  and  persecuted  by  Elizabeth, 
it  is  believed,  though  there  is  by  no  means  sufficient  proof  of 
the  fact,  that  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary  and  the 
French  party,  who  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  organizing 
their  last  great  scheme  for  her  deliverance.  The  Master 
of  Gray  saw  that  a  revolution  could  only  be  produced  by  a 
union  of  the  expatriated  lords  and  ministers,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  English  queen.  Amongst  these  were  Angus, 
Mar,  the  Master  of  Glammis,  and  Lords  Claud  and  John 
Hamilton.  The  Hamiltons,  it  is  true,  had  no  warm  side  to 
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’  the  kirk ;  but  they  had  their  own  wrongs  to  redress,  and 
were  naturally  anxious  to  promote  any  irruption  that  pro¬ 
mised  to  restore  their  lost  possessions.  Neither  did  Elizabeth 
nor  the  kirk  seem  very  squeamish  as  to  the  means,  provided 
it  served  the  purpose.  Gray’s  suggestion  at  once  met  the 
approval  of  the  English  court,  and  everything  was  done  to 
farther  the  project.  The  vigilance  of  Arran,  however,  who 
had  entirely  regained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  rendered 
the  utmost  caution  necessary.  He  had  accurate  information 
of  the  proceedings  of  his  opponents,  and  busily  set  to  work 
in  the  contrivance  of  counter  plots.  But  the  tide  of  his  pros¬ 
perity  was  on  the  ebb,  and  the  utmost  ingenuity  could  only 
delay,  not  divert,  its.  progress.  After  some  hesitation  and 
delay  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  well  nigh  ruined 
the  enterprise,  the  banished  lords,  in  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1585,  received  her  permission  to  depart ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  they  had  mustered  such  a  force  at  Ealkirk  as 
put  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  Arran  out  of  the 
question.  Gray,  who  played  his  part  to  admiration,  narrowly 
escaped  instant  death  from  the  hand  of  Arran.  The  defeated 
minister,  knowing  well  that  his  life  was  the  chief  object  sought 
after,  fled  secretly  from  Stirling  towards  the  north,  with  only 
a  single  attendant.  The  triumph  of  his  opponents  was  com¬ 
plete.  Arran  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  honours,  but 
declared  an  enemy  to  his  country  by  public  proclamation. 
His  title,  and  the  Hamilton  estates,  were  restored  to  the 
family,  and  the  chancellorship  given  to  Sir  John  Maitland  of 
Thirlestane.  Captain  Stewart,  as  he  was  again  called,  retired 
to  a  property  of  his  own  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  lived  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  The  fall  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  by  -whose  agency  this 
revolution  was  brought  about,  followed  not  long  afterwards. 
He  was  accused  of  treason — 1587 — by  Sir-William  Stewart, 
brother  of  the  discarded  Arran,  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  be  executed.  The  sentence,  however,  was  changed  to  ban¬ 
ishment,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Huntly  and  Hamilton. 

While  these  national  events  were  passing,  the  feuds  of  the 
barons  still  occasioned  much  strife  and  bloodshed.  Novem- 
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ber  6,  1578 — “  Williame  Stewart  and  Harie  Stewart,  sonnes 
to  Andro  Lord  Ocbiltre,”  were  prosecuted  before  tbe  Criminal 
Court  by  Alexander  Mowat,  for  the  slaughter  of  his  father, 
Charles  Mowat  of  Busbie,  and  tbe  great  feud  between  the 
Glencairn  and  Eglintoun  families  was  revived  with  savage 
vengeance. 

The  execution  of  Queen  Mary  by  Elizabeth  created  a  storm 
of  excitement  in  Scotland  and  throughout  Europe  geneially. 
The  country  was  in  arms,  ready  to  burst  across  the  border 
the  moment  the  king  should  give  permission.  For  a  time  he 
seemed  bent  on  revenging  the  death  of  his  mother  by  a 
desolating  invasion  of  England  ;  but  his  sincerity  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  prospect  of  succeeding  Elizabeth  on  the 
English  throne,  if  he  ever  had  any  serious  intention  of  draw¬ 
ing0 the  sword,  softened  down  his  resentment.  The  exaspera¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  however,  was  excessive  ;  and  the  borderers, 
who  seldom  failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  breach  between 
the  two  countries,  broke  into  open  hostility.  “  Six  successive 
Scottish  forays,”  says  Tytler,  “swept  with  relentless  havoc 
through  the  middle  marches.”  The  country  was  “wasted 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  filled  with  lamentation  and  dismay.” 
While  the  king  appeared  irresolute,  the  catholic  lords  of 
Scotland  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of  Spain ;  and  it  was 
concerted  that  the  Armada,  then  in  preparation,  should  be 
seconded  by  a  Scottish  invasion  of  England,  together  with  a 
descent  upon  Ireland  from  the  Isles.  The  discarded  Master 
of  Gray  acted  as  their  agent  in  Erance ;  while  Sir  William 
Stewart,  brother  to  the  degraded  Earl  of  Arran,  busied  him¬ 
self  in  a  similar  capacity  in  Germany."  Amongst  other  pio- 
moters  of  the  scheme  was  Lord  Maxwell,  who,  ordered  abroad 
in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  catholic  interest,  had 
resided  for  some  time  in  Spain.  When  Philip  had  nearly 
completed  the  immense  armament  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  invasion  of  England,  Maxwell  returned  to  Galloway  in 
order  to  arm  his  followers,  it  having  been  understood  that 
the  Armada  would  steer  for  one  of  the  ports  ot  Kirkcud- 

*  Tytler  on  the  authority  of  the  State  Paper  Office  MSS. 
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'bright,*  from  whence  debarking,  the  invading  army  could 
enter  England  with  facility.  Immense  numbers  flocked  round 
his  standard;  and  so  great  proved  the  disaffection  that  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  was  unable  to  suppress  it. 
Maxwell  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king,  who,  as 
matters  approached  a  crisis,  speedily  abandoned  his  apparent 
irresolution,  by  boldly  determining  to  put  down  the  coalition 
of  his  Eoman  catholic  subjects,  and  support  Elizabeth  against 
them ;  but  he  disregarded  the  mandate,  and  began  to  fortify 
his  castles.  James  instantly  marched  a  body  of  troops  against 
the  offender ;  and  so  unexpected  was  the  movement  that  Lord 
Maxwell  had  nearly  been  captured  in  Dumfries.  He  escaped, 
however,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  He  was  followed,  at 
the  command  of  his  majesty,  by  Sir  William  Stewart,  in  a 
vessel  fitted  out  at  Ayr  ;f  but  he  succeeded  in  finding  his 
way  back  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  from  thence  was  again  pur¬ 
sued  into  Carrick.  He  was  at  length  captured  by  Stewart 
near  the  abbey  of  Crossraguel.J  The  Armada  soon  afterwards 
(1588)  put  to  sea.  The  fate  it  experienced  is  well  known. 
Scattered  by  the  elements,  several  of  the  vessels  were  driven 
on  the  Galloway  and  Ayrshire  coasts  ;§  and  a  number  of  relics, 
saved  from  the  rocks,  are  still  preserved  amongst  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  About  this  time,  30th  July  1588,  Sir  William  Stewart, 
the  captor  of  Lord  Maxwell,  was  slain  in  the  Blackfriar’s 
Wynd,  Edinburgh,  by  Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell ;  whether 
from  political  or  private  resentment  is  not  known. 

The  catholic  lords  having  been  put  down  in  the  meantime, 
James  set  out,  22d  October  1589,  on  his  marriage  excursion 
to  Norway.  The  chief  command  in  military  matters  was  en¬ 
trusted  during  his  absence  to  Lord  Hamilton,  assisted  by 

*  History  of  Galloway.  f  A.yr  Town  Council  Books. 

t  History  of  Galloway—  It  is  rather  singular,  if  Sir  William  Stewart  lia.d 
been  acting  as  agent  for  the  catholic  lords  at  Parma,  as  stated  by  Tytler, 
that  he  should  have  been  so  zealous  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Maxwell.  ’ 

§  A  large  ship  in  the  Armada  was  lost  near  Portincorse  Castle,  in  West 
Kilbride  parish. — Sinclair's  Statistics ,  (1794),  vol.  xii.,  p.  417.  One  of  the 
guns  of  the  ship  is  preserved  at  the  castle.  There  are  still  residing  in 
Ayrshire  several  families,  as  is  supposed,  of  Spanish  descent,  of  the  names 
of  Balsillie,  Latta,  Lerigo,  &c.  The  Lattas,  however,  occur  in  the  parish 
of  Lockwinnoch  as  early  as  1560.  They  are,  curious  enough,  of  a  dark 
complexion. 
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Lords  Herries,  Maxwell,  and  Boyd.  History  speaks  of  the 
six  months  passed  by  the  king  in  Denmark  as  a  period  of 
extraordinary  peace ;  and  so  perhaps  it  was,  compared  with 
the  strife  which  had  previously  prevailed.  Hamilton  and  the 
other  military  chiefs  seem  to  have  executed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  them  with  energy  and  effect.  While  Hamilton  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  putting  down  disturbances  and  holding  courts  of 
justice  in  one  district,  Boyd  appears,  from  an  “  Exhoneration  ” 
by  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  for  his  remaining  from 
the  “raid  or  Cort  convenit  with  John,  Lord  Hamilton,  at 
Jedburgh  and  Dumfries,”  to  have  been,  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  equally  busy  in  another.  In  this  “  exhoneration,” 
besides  Thomas,  Lord  Boyd,  are  included,  “Sir  Mathew 
Campbell  of  Loudoun,  knt.,  sheriff  of  Air,  and  Hew  Campbell 
of  Terrinzeane,  his  son  and  apperand  air.”  The  reason 
assigned  for  their  absence  is  their  having  been  engaged  at 
the  time  in  the  “  agreeing  of  sundry  persons  in  the  Lennox 
and  bailiary  of  Cuninghame,  the  delay  of  which  might  have 
led  to  much  trouble.”*  We  thus  find  that  the  country  was 
disturbed ;  and  that  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  Lord 
Boyd  greater  mischief  might  have  followed. 

The  return  of  the  king  from  Denmark  was  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  a  renewal  of  political  intrigue  and  feudal 
disturbance.  Lord  Ochiltree  exerted  himself  keenly,  but 
without  effect,  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  Earls 
of  Huntly  and  Murray — the  latter  the  representative  of  the 
regent — whose  spoliation  of  the  Gordon  family  and  estates 
could  never  be  forgotten  by  their  descendants.  The  slaughter 
of  Murray,  under  peculiarly  affecting  circumstances,  by  Huntly 
and  his  followers,!  created  an  unusual  sensation.  Lord 
Ochiltree  and  the  whole  race  of  Stewarts  were  clamorous  for 
revenge;  and  the  country  being  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  king  himself  was  not  altogether  blameless  in  the 
matter,  a  coalition  was  formed  which  had  nearly  produced  an 
entire  revolution.  His  chief  adviser,  Chancellor  Maitland, 

*  Paper  in  Boyd  charter-chest,  dated  16th  April  1690. 

f  See  Hislorie  of  James  the  Sext. 
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was  compelled  to  fly  from  court.  Notwithstanding  this  loss, 
James  acted  with  considerable  judgment  in  dealing  with  his 
refractory  subjects;  and,  by  temporising  with  the  kirk  in  the 
establishment  of  presbytery,  was  enabled  to  counteract  the 
movements  of  the  barons.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Knox  about  this  period,  1592,  furnishes  a  striking  instance 
of  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  clergy.  Hearing  that  one 
George  Ker,  brother  of  the  abbot  of  Newbottle,  was  about  to 
pass  secretly  into  Spain  with  important  letters  from  the 
Roman  catholic  lords  in  Scotland,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  armed  men,  furnished  by  Lord  Ross,  to  intercept  him. 
Tracing  him  to  Glasgow,  and  discovering  that  he  meant  to 
take  shipping  at  the  little  Cumbraes,  Knox  followed  with  all 
expedition,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Ker  prisoner  soon  after 
he  had  gone  on  board.* 

In  the  great  feud  between  the  supporters  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Thirlstane  and  his  opponents,  the  barons  of  Ayrshire 
took  opposite  sides,  Ochiltree  being  against,  and  Eglinton  and 
Glencairn  in  his  favour.  In  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  capital  and  at  court,  on  the  trial  of  Campbell  of  Ard- 
kinglass  for  slaughter,  in  consequence  of  his  friends,  Argyle 
and  Hamilton,  being  present  with  a  large  body  of  armed  re¬ 
tainers,  and  when  the  Chancellor  Thirlstane  also  entered  the 
city  with  a  numerous  following  of  adherents,  Captain  Janies 
Stewart,  the  once  powerful  Earl  of  Arran,  ventured  to  make 
his  appearance.  He  repaired  to  court,  and  was  well  received 
by  the  king,  hut  so  strong  had  the  public  feeling  set  in 
against  him,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  without 
delay.  On  his  way  back  to  Ayrshire,  and  while  riding 
through  Symonstown,  near  Douglas,  accompanied  only  by  one 
or  two  servants,  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Parkhead  with  a  party  of  retainers,  and  slain  on 
the  spot,  in  revenge  for  the  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  uncle 
of  Sir  James.  The  head  of  Stewart  was  cut  off,  and  carried 

*  “  Mr.  George  Ker,  being  readie  to  make  sail  to  Spain,  out  of  the  Eairlie 
Koad,  at  the  Wesl-Sea-Bank,  upon  the  27th  of  December  1592.  But  he 
was  apprehended  in  the  Isle  of  Cumbray,  with  sundrie  Letters  and  eight 
Blanks.1' — Calderwood’s  History  of  the  Scots  Kirlc ,  p.  279. 
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on  the  point  of  a  lance  in  triumph  through  the  country. 
Even  his  body,  so  much  did  the  people  hate  him,  was  allowed 
to  remain  mangled  and  decomposed  for  several  days  on  the 
public  road.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  proud  and  imperious 
Arran.  The  king,  encompassed  with  difficulties  —  having 
quarrelled  with  the  kirk  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  de¬ 
mands — at  length  obtained  a  double  triumph  in  the  discovery 
and  defeat  of  the  plot  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  Francis  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Bothwell,*  his  great  enemy,  in  combination  with  the 
Presbyterians,  was  to  crush  the  catholic  lords,  and  mould  the 
king  to  their  pleasure ;  and  the  entire  overthrow  of  Huntly 
and  the  confederated  barons,  after  the  latter  had  defeated 
Argyle  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Glenlivet,  which  events  took 
place  in  1593-4. 

A  last  and  ineffectual  attempt  w7as  made  in  1597  by  Lord 
Maxwell,  who  found  means  to  procure  forgiveness  of  the 
king,  to  persuade  Philip  to  undertake  another  expedition 
against  England;  and  an  Ayrshire  gentleman,  Barclay  of 
Ladyland,  with  a  small  party,  actually  took  possession  of 
Ailsa  rock,  with  the  view  of  holding  it  for  Philip.  He  wras 
attacked  by  Mr.  Andrew  Knox,  minister  of  Paisley,  the  same 
person  who  captured  George  Ker  in  1592,  with  eighteen  of  a 
party  from  Dumbarton,  and,  rather  than  be  taken,  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  sea  and  perished. 

The  loss  of  the  Books  of  Adjournal  between  1591  and 
1596  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  those  family  animosities  which 
no  doubt  disturbed  Kyle  and  Cuninghame,  as  well  as  Carrick, 
where  the  Kennedy  feud  had  been  drawing  to  a  deadly 
climax.  From  certain  official  documents,  we  know'  that  dis¬ 
sensions  did  prevail.  In  a  “charge  aganis  Personis  vnder 
Deidlie  Eeid  ”  (23d  December  1595),  to  appear  before  the 
king  and  council  at  Holyrood  House,  we  find  the  names  of 
Robert,  Master  of  Eglinton,  and  Patrick  Houston  of  that  Ilk, 
“  to  compeir  personalie ;  the  said  maister  accompanyd  wdth 

*  He  was  the  king’s  cousin,  and  nephew  of  his  majesty’s  stepfather,  being 
the  son  of  John  Stewart,  Prior  of  Ooldingham,  a  natural  son  of  James  V., 
and  Lady  Jean  Hepburn,  the  sister  of  Queen  Mary’s  third  husband  James, 
fourtii  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  first  and  only  Duke  of  Orkney. 
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his  freindis,  not  exceiding  the  noumer  of  threescoir  personis, 
and  the  said  Patrik  not  exceiding  the  noumer  of  xxiiij  per¬ 
sonis;”  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn,  .  .  .  Cuninghame  of  Glen- 
garnock,  Hew  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  .  .  . 
Craufurd  of  Kerse.  January  17,  1595-6,  Glencairn  was  or¬ 
dained  to  be  denounced  rebel  for  not  appearing  before  the 
king  and  council,  “  tuicheing  the  removing  of  the  ffeid  and 
contrauersie  standing  betuix  him  and  Eobert,  Master  of 
Eglintoun,  and  his  friendis.”  January  29,  Cuninghame  of 
Glengarnock,  was  also  ordained  to  be  denounced  for  not  ap¬ 
pearing. 

In  1599,  Patrick  Dunbar — brother  to  John  Dunbar  of 
Laicht — was  charged  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  with 
bearing  and  wearing  pistolets ;  and  with  art  and  part  of  the 
slaughter  of  Charles  Tait,  younger  of  Adamhill,  on  the  31st 
October  previously,  in  the  town  of  Kilmarnock.  Dunbar 
pleaded  that  he  had  obtained  a  remission  for  his  wearing 
pistolets  ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  put  to  the  knowledge  of 
an  assize,  because  Tait,  when  slain,  was  at  the  horn  for  the 
slaughter  of  “  George  Dunbar,  servitour  for  the  tyme  to  James 
Chalmer  of  Gaitgirth.”  The  king’s  letters  against  Tait  had 
been  “  purchest  at  the  instance  of  George  Dunbar  in  Leshessok, 
as  fader,  with  the  remanent  kyn  and  freindis  of  vmqle.  George 
Dunbar.”  The  reasons  adduced  were  held  to  be  sufficient 
that  he  should  not  be  “put  to  the  knawledge  of  ane  assyis.” 

There  were  few  or  no  national  events  of  any  importance 
about  this  period  with  which  Ayrshire  was  particularly  asso¬ 
ciated.  James  was  chiefly  occupied  in  repressing  the  advances 
of  the  kirk,  in  trying  witches,  and  in  preparing  to  assert  his 
right  to  the  English  throne,  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth’s  death, 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary.  A  complete  estrangement  had 
arisen  between  him  and  the  queen,  who  steadily  refused  to 
gratify  either  James  or  her  own  subjects  by  expressing  her 
wishes  as  to  a  successor.  In  1597  he  made  an  expedition  to 
put  down  the  outrages  of  the  borders ;  when,  after  hanging 
fourteen  of  the  chief  offenders,  he  left  Lord  Ochiltree  “as 
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lieutenant  and  warden  over  the  disturbed  districts.”*  Janies 
was  greatly  afflicted  with,  an  empty  treasury.  “At  court,” 
says  Tytler,  “  tire  want  of  money  produced  strange  scenes  ; 
and  the  high  offices  of  state,  instead  of  being  sought  after  as 
objects  of  ambition,  were  shunned  as  thankless  and  ruinous 
to  their  possessors.  The  great  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer 
was  going  a-begging.  Blantyre  declared  he  could  hold  it  no 
longer.  Cassillis,  f  a  young  nohleman  who  had  recently 
married  the  rich  widow  of  the  Chancellor  Maitland — a  lady 
who  might  have  been  his  mother — was  prevailed  on  to  accept 
it ;  and  had  taken  the  oaths,  when  the  gossip  of  the  court 
brought  to  his  ears  an  ominous  speech  of  the  king,  who  had 
been  hard  to  say  that  Lady  Cassillis’ s  purse  should  now  be 
opened  for  her  rose  nobles.  This  alarmed  the  incipient 
treasurer  into  a  prompt  resignation;  but  James  stormed, 
ordered  his  arrest,  seized  his  and  his  wife’s  houses,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  purchase  his  pardon  by  a  heavy  fine.”J  The 
remembrance  of  this  might  perhaps  have  some  influence  in 
rendering  Cassillis  all  the  more  zealous  in  his  encouragement 
of  the  party  of  the  kirk — headed  by  Eruce  and  Melvil — who 
occasioned  the  king  so  much  annoyance  by  their  persever¬ 
ance  in  representing  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  as  a  contrivance 
of  his  majesty  to  procure  the  Ruin  of  the  Ruthvens ;  than 
which,  duly  weighing  the  circumstances,  nothing  could  he 
more  false.  At  length  the  long-wished-for  event  occurred — 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  James,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1603, 
set  out  on  bis  brilliant  journey  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 
of  England. 


FROM  THE  UNION  OF  THE  CROWNS  TILL  THE  USURPATION 
OF  CROMWELL. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  local  historian  to  speculate  on 
*  Tytler. 

f  John,  fifth  Earl  of  Cassillis,  the  prosecutor  in  the  trial  of  the  Mures  of 
Auchindrane. 

+  40,000  merks. 
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national  questions.  Whether  the  union  of  the  crowns  would 
prove  advantageous  or  the  reverse  to  Scotland,  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  very  deeply  into  the  public  mind  amidst  the 
eclat  of  having  given  a  sovereign  to  England ;  and  there  was 
some  plausibility  in  the  argument,  that  in  any  alliance  of  a 
poor  with  a  rich  country,  the  former  must  be  the  gainer. 
But  it  required  no  great  foresight  to  perceive  that  the  con¬ 
tinual  absence  of  the  king  and  court  from  Scotland  would 
have  an  injurious  effect.  It  is  true,  James  promised  to  re¬ 
visit  his  native  kingdom  once  every  three  years  ;  but  he  either 
found  it  inconvenient,  or  had  no  wish  to  do  so,  as  he  did  not 
return  till  fourteen  years  afterwards.  His  absence,  however, 
was  the  less  felt,  from  his  liberality  to  his  countrymen,  and 
the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  all  their  enterprises, 
But  the  natural  tendency  of  his  position  was  to  draw  what 
little  surplus  wealth  existed  in  the  north  towards  the  capital 
of  the  south —  the  fixed  residence  of  the  court ;  and  that  Scot¬ 
land  declined  rather  than  advanced,  down  from,  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  and  afterwards  of  the  legislatures,  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  is  well  known.  One  good  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  crowns  brought,  was  peace  between  the  two 
countries — a  boon  as  precious  to  England,  nevertheless,  as  it 
could  be  to  Scotland.  But  for  the  growing  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  the  kirk — for  James  was  still  bent  on  carrying 
out  those  restrictions  on  the  dangerous  independence  assumed 
by  the  latter,  under  the  pretext  of  spiritual  freedom — the 
country  would  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  tranquillity 
after  his  advent  to  the  English  throne.  It  is  true  that  feuds 
still  prevailed  amongst  the  barons,  hut  not  to  such  an  extent 
— if  we  except  those  of  the  isles — as  to  threaten  the  general 
security.  In  Ayrshire,  indeed,  they  may  he  said  to  have  al¬ 
most  died  away  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Janies  to  the  English  throne, 
a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Ayrshire  occurred.  This 
was  the  colonization  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  by  a  body  of  Scots¬ 
men  from  Ayrshire.  The  leader  of  this  enterprise  was  Hugh 
Montgomerie  (afterwards  Sir  Hugh),  sixth  Laird  of  Braid- 
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stone,  in  the  parish  of  Beith,  a  branch  of  the  Montgomeries 
of  Eg]  inton.  The  “  Montgomerie  Manuscripts,”  published  at 
Belfast  in  1830,  give  an  interesting  account  of  the  settlement. 
Braidstone  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  more  than  usual 
sagacity.  The  insurrectionary  disturbances  in  Ireland,  before 
Elizabeth’s  death,  had  placed  a  great  deal  of  confiscated  pro¬ 
perty  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The  laird  saw  that  the 
sister  island  would  be  a  good  field  for  exertion.  Standing  in 
some  favour  at  court — through  the  medium  of  his  brother, 
George,  who  was  chaplain  to  his  Majesty — he  kept  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  Ireland ;  and  maintaining  a  constant 
acquaintance  with  what  was  going  on — a  distant  relation  of 
his  own,  who  traded  between  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  bringing  him  intelligence — he  learned  the  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  Con  O’Neil,  the  chief  of  Ulster,  was  placed. 
He  had  been  long  a  prisoner  at  Carriclcfergus  ;  but,  since  the 
accession  of  James,  the  severity  of  his  confinement  had  been 
much  relaxed.  He  had  liberty  to  walk  in  the  streets  during 
.the  day,  and  to  visit  whom  he  pleased,  with  only  a  single 
attendant — returning  to  prison  in  the  evening.  The  laird 
resolved  upon  effecting  the  escape  of  O’Neil — with  the  view 
of  facilitating  the  great  enterprise  he  had  contemplated.  This 
he  accomplished  in  a  clever  manner,  bringing  O’Neil  to  Largs 
in  a  small  vessel,  and  thence  in  state  to  Braidstone,  where  he 
was  highly  entertained. 

So  far  so  well ;  but  the  affair  having  been  found  out  by  the 
courtiers,  though  the  laird  and  Con  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
matter  as  secret  as  possible,  a  Sir  James  Fullerton,  who  had 
great  influence  with  the  king,  contrived  to  persuade  him  that 
the  district  proposed  to  be  granted  to  Braidstane — now  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomerie — and  O’Neil  were  extensive  enough  for 
three  lordships.  A  third  party — a  Mr  James  Hamilton,* 
who  had  made  himself  useful  as  an  agent  in  Dublin — for  a 

*  Mr  James  Hamilton  was  a  son  of  Hew  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Dunlop,  and 
originally  a  schoolmaster  in  Dublin — Archbishop  Usher  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  Hamilton  was  afterwards,  4th  May  1622,  created  Viscount  of 
Claneboye. 
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certain  sum  given  to  Sir  James  Fullerton,  was  consequently 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  spoil.  Matters  having  been 
arranged  between  them,  letters  of  warrant,  dated  the  16th 
April,  1605,  were  granted  to  pass  all  the  premises,  by  letters 
patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomerie  obtained  from  Con  a  deed  of 
feofment  of  all  his  lands,  “very  honourable  and  valuable  con¬ 
siderations  him  thereunto  moving.”  John  M‘Dowal  of  Garth- 
land,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  David  Boyd,  were  appointed  to  take 
and  give  livery  of  seizin  to  Sir  Hugh ;  which  was  executed 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  September  following  (1606),  within 
the  six  months  limited  by  the  statutes  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided.  The  other  [transaction]*  was  added  from  Con  con¬ 
veying  by  sale  unto  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  the  woods  grow¬ 
ing  on  four  town  lands  therein  named ;  this  sale  was  dated 
the  22d  August,  4th  Jaco.,  1606.  Patrick  Montgomery  and 
John  Cashan  being  Con’s  attorneys,  took  and  gave  livery  of 
seizin ;  accordingly  this  much  encouraged  the  plantation, 
which  began  in  May  this  year.  Likewise  the  said  Mr  Hamil¬ 
ton  (as  he  had  clone  to  Con),  by  deed  dated  next  day  after 
that  conveyance  to  Con,f — viz.,  on  the  7th  November,  1605, 
grants  to  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  divers  temporal  and  spiritual 
(as  they  call  them)  lands  in  Clanneboys  and  Great  Ardes, 
then  part  of  the  trust  and  covenants  in  the  tripartite  inden¬ 
ture  was  performed  to  him.”  Sir  Hugh  was,  at  the  time  of 
this  arrangement,  in  Dublin.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  his  property  in  Downslrire,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Braidstane,  to  engage  “planters  to  dwell  thereon.” 
This  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1605.  By  May  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  plantation  had  begun.  Amongst  the  gentlemen 
who  joined  him  were  John  Shaw  of  Greenock,  his  brother-in- 

*  A  previous  transaction  is  spoken  of  by  the  writer. 

f  Con’s  claim  to  the  lands  in  question  were  founded  only  upon  the  Celtic 
law  of  tanistry.  His  right,  besides  the  possibility  of  being  attainted,  was 
therefore  incompatible  with  the  law.  Hence  his  readiness  to  agree  to  the 
terms  proposed  to  him. 
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law ;  Patrick  Montgomerie  of  Blaekhouse,*  who  was  also 
married  to  a  sister  of  Shaw ;  Colonel  David  Boyd ;  Patrick 
Shaw  of  Kerseland,  his  lady’s  brother ;  Hugh  Montgomerie, 
a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Braidstane ;  Thomas  Nevin,  brother 
of  the  laird  of  Monkreddin  ;  Patrick  Mure  of  Dugh ;  Sir 
William  Edmeston,  Laird  of  Duntreth ;  two  gentlemen  of  the 
names  of  Neil  and  Calderwood,  and  others  ;  besides  a  great 
many  retainers.  He  also  brought  over  a  number  of  artizans, 
— masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  weavers.  The  north  of 
Ireland,  according  to  the  “  Montgomery  Manuscripts,”  was 
more  wasted  at  this  time  “  than  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
landed  there ;  hut  was  not  at  all  encumbered  with  great  woods 
to  be  felled  and  grubbed,  to  the  discouragement  or  hindrance 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  in  all  the  three  parishes  [Donaghadee 
Newtonards,  and  Gray  Abbey]  thirty  cabins  could  not  be 
found,  nor  any  stone  walls,  but  ruined,  roofless  churches,  and 
a  few  vaults  at  Gray  Abbey,  and  a  stump  of  an  old  castle  in 
Newton,  in  each  of  which  some  gentlemen  sheltered  them¬ 
selves  at  their  first  coming  over.”  The  “stump  of  a  castle” 
was  made  shelter  for  Sir  Hugh  and  his  family,  while  the  rest 
of  the  colony  speedily  made  “  cottages  for  themselves,  because 
sods,  and  saplins  of  ashes,  alders,  and  birch  trees,  (above  thirty 
years  old)  with  rushes  for  thatch,  and  bushes  for  wattles,  were 
at  hand.” 

A.  great  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  infant  colony  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  Scotland.  There  was  “a  constant  flux  of  passen¬ 
gers;”  and  people  came  from  Stranraer  with  their  wares  and 
provisions  to  the  market  at  Newton,  going  and  returning  the 
same  evening,  though  the  land  journey  was  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  besides  three  hours’  sale.  Sir  Hugh  and  his  lady  set¬ 
ting  a  noble  example  of  activity  and  industry,  the  colony 
made  rapid  progress.  Stone  houses,  streets,  and  tenements, 
rose  “  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground  (like  Cadmus’s  colony)  on 

*  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Blaekkouse  or  Skelmorlie,  Cuninghame,  was 
cousin-german  of  Sir  H.  Montgomerie  of  Braidstane,  by  the  father  s  side, 
which  is  proved  by  Hugh  Earl  of  Mountalexander’s  account  of  liis  family 
in  Lodge’s  Irish  Peerage.  Dublin,  1757. 
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a  sudden,  so  that  these  dwellings  became  towns  immediately.” 
The  harvests  of  1606-7  were  so  abundant  that  the  colonists 
had  enough  and  to  spare  for  “  the  succeeding  new-coming 
planters,  who  came  over  the  more  in  number  and  the  faster, 
because  they  might  sell  their  own  grain  at  a  great  price  in 
Scotland,  and  be  freed  of  trouble  to  bring  it  with  them,  and 
could  have  it  cheaper  here.”  This  plentifulness  encouraged 
the  erection  of  water  mills  in  all  the  parishes,  which  “  pre¬ 
vented  the  necessity  of  bringing  meal  from  Scotland,  and 
grinding  with  quairn  stones,  (as  the  Irish  did  to  make  their 
graddon,)  both  which  inconveniencys  the  people,  at  their  first 
coming,  were  forced  to  undergo.”  Lady  Montgomerie  “  had 
also  her  farms  at  Gray  Abbey  and  Coiner,  as  well  as  at  New¬ 
ton,  both  to  supply  new-comers  and  her  house ;  and  she  easily 
got  men  for  plough  and  barn,  for  many  came  over  who  had 
not  stocks  to  plant  and  take  leases  of  land,  but  had  brought  a 
cow  or  two  and  a  few  sheep,  for  which  she  gave  them  grass 
and  so  much  grain  per  annum,  and  an  house  and  garden-plot 
to  live  on,  and  some  land  for  flax  and  potatoes,*  as  they  agreed 
on  for  doing  their  work,  and  there  be  at  this  day  many  such 
poor  labourers  amongst  us  :  and  this  was  but  part  of  her  good 
management,  for  she  set  up  and  encouraged  linen  and  woollen 
manufactory,  which  soon  brought  down  the  prices  of  the 
breakensf  and  narrow  cloths  of  both  sorts.  Now  (continues 
the  writer)  every  body  minded  their  trades,  and  the  plough 
and  the  spade,  building,  and  setting  fruit  trees,  &c.,  in  orchards 

*  This  is  rather  remarkable.  The  period  here  alluded  to  is  not  later  than 
1608  or  9.  Are  we  to  suppose,  according  to  the  historians  of  the  potato 
that,,  though  only  introduced  into  the  south  of  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1586,  it  had  made  such  progress  as  to  be  common  over  all.  Ire¬ 
land  when  the  Scots  colonized  Ulster  in  1606 — only  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  wilderness  as  Downshire  is  described  by  the 
“Montgomerie  Manuscripts”!  It  would  rather  appear  to  us  that  the 
potato  had  been  cultivated  long  previously  in  Ireland ;  and  they  seem  also 
to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Scots,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  thev 
were  unknown  in  Scotland  till  almost  within  living  remembrance. 

f  Breacan — Gaelic — signifies  a  tartan  plaid ;  or  Breacanach,  adj.,  tartan. 
The  Breakens  of  the  “Montgomerie  Manuscripts”  were  therefore  tartans- 
and  here  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  tartan  dresses  were  the  com¬ 
mon  attire  of  the  people  of  Ayrshire  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  weavers  of  the  breacanach  were  from  Ayrshire. 
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and  gardens,  and  by  ditching  in  their  grounds.  The  old 
women  spun,  and  the  young  girls  plyed  their  nimble  fingers 
at  knitting,  and  every  body  was  innocently  busy.  Now  the 
golden  peaceable  age  renewed,  no  strife,  contention,  querulous 
lawyers,  or  Scottish  or  Irish  feuds  between  clanns  and  families, 
and  sirnames,  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  those  times  ;  and 
the  towns  and  temples  were  erected,  with  other  great  works 
done,  even  in  troublesome  years.’’  As  a  proof  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  colony,  the  writer  mentions  that  in  1 6 1 0,  only 
four  years  after  the  first  planting,  the  “  Viscount*  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king’s  muster-master  a  thousand  able  fighting  men.” 
Thus  the  Scottish  colony  prospered  ;  and  at  this  day  it  is  re¬ 
marked  that  the  district  is  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  disturbances  in  the  Western  Isles  were  a  source  of 
much  annoyance  to  James  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
crowm,  and  repeated  expeditions  were  undertaken  for  their 
suppression.  One  of  these,  in  1 608,  was  conducted  by  Andrew 
Stewart,  Lord  Ochiltree,  his  majesty’s  Lieutenant.  March 
15,  1611— “Gilbert  M£adame  of  Watterheid ;  Donald  M ‘mil- 
lane  of  Knockingarroche ;  Robert  M'adame  of  Smeistoune, 
George  M'adame,  thair ;  Johnne  M‘nacht  of  Doungeucht : 
Gilbert  Achannane  of  Murdochat  ;  Robert  Fergussone  of 
M'killiestoune;  Johnne  M‘kill,  elder;  Johnne  M'kill,  younger  ; 
William.  Makadame  of  Craigullane ;  Thomas  Gordoun  of 
Craigo  ;  Johnne  Neilson  of  Corsok,”  were  charged  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  contravening  his  majesty’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  by  abiding  from  the  raid  of  the  Isles.  The  parties, 
however,  were  dismissed  simpliciter ,  on  their  production  of  a 
license  from  Lord  Ochiltree  to  “abyde  at  harne  them  selffis” — 
they  having  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  able  men  to  his 
lordship.  The  license  was  dated  at  Ayr,  the  27th  July  1608. 

His  lordship  seems  to  have  assembled  his  forces  with  great 
despatch.  Writing  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  18th  August 
following,  he  says  they  weighed  anchor  from  Islay  on  the  14th 

*  Sir  Hugh  was  created  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Ardes  in  1622. 
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instant,  and  arrived  at  Dowart  in  Mull  on  the  15th,  -with 
much  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  storm  which  prevailed  : 
one  of  the  masts  of  his  own  ship  went  by  the  board.  On 
leaving  Islay  he  fell  in  with  the  English  Galley,  and  another 
ship  carrying  the  ammunition  and  ordnance  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  expedition.  These  vessels  had  a  narrow  escape. 
Their  loss,  however,  would  have  been  no  great  detriment  to 
the  enterprise,  as  he  found  them  neither  sufficiently  victualled 
nor  suited  for  the  service  ;  and  with  the  advice  of  the  admiral 
he  recommended  their  withdrawal,  leaving  the  guns  and  am¬ 
munition,  for  which  he  would  find  use.  The  house  of  Dowart 
had  been  delivered  up  to  him  by  M'Lean,  which  he  garrisoned ; 
and  proclaimed  a  court  to  be  held  “  in  Arrose  of  Mull,”  with 
every  prospect  of  success  in  his  mission.  Yet  he  found  one 
part  of  it  difficult  of  execution.  This  was  the  destruction  of 
“  lumfaddis,*  birlings, t  and  Hieland  galleyis.”  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  these  vessels  kept  on  the  mainland,  Lord 
Ochiltree  felt  the  remonstrance  of  the  Islesmen  to  be  well- 
founded.  They  said  that  unless  they  kept  an  equal  number 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland,  they  would  be  subjected 
to  their  oppression,  without  the  means  of  defence  or  retalia¬ 
tion.  He  could  not,  in  these  circumstances,  justly  destroy 
the  one  and  not  the  other.  He  therefore  requested  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  commission,  not  only  to  destroy  the  boats  of  the 
mainland  adjacent  to  the  Isles,  but  also  all  houses  belonging 
to  Islemen,  or  such  as  might  give  shelter  to  fugitives  from 
the  Isles,  on  the  main  shore. 

With  respect  to  the  after  success  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  we 
learn  from  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Isles,  that  his 
request  was  granted  by  the  Privy  Council,  but  that  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  obedient  subjects  were  spared.  At  the  court¬ 
holding  of  Aros,  the  greater  number  of  the  chiefs  attended, 
and,  according  to  Lord  Ochiltree,  placed  themselves  at  his 
disposal.  Gregory,  however,  is  inclined  rather  to  credit  the 

*  Longfhada— Gaelic — a  long  boat ;  the  largest  size  of  the  ancient  galley. 

f  Bior-linn — a  barge  or  pleasure  boat. 
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Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland '■*  which  states,  that  by  the 
advice  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  they  were  invited  on  hoard 
the  king’s  ship,  called  the  Moon ,  to  hear  sermon  ;  after  which 
they  were  prevailed  on  to  dine,  and  at  last  detained  prisoners. 
Sailing  to  Ayr,  Lord  Ochiltree  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and 
delivered  over  his  charge  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  attempt  of  James  to  circumscribe  the  undefined  limits 
of  the  Church — which,  under  the  plea  of  spiritual  indepen¬ 
dence,  intermeddled  with  things  temporal — kept  up,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  a  constant  irritation  in  the  public  mind. 
Both  the  king  and  the  kirk  seem  to  have  been  extravagant  in 
their  notions  of  privilege  ;  for  while  the  one  refused  to  answer 
at  the  civil  tribunal — even  for  words  treasonable,  if  uttered 
in  the  pulpit — the  other  insisted  on  being  judge  competent  in 
all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.  The  act  passed 
to  this  effect  was  openly  violated  in  1605,  by  holding  a  general 
assembly  of  the  kirk  at  Aberdeen,  without  the  sanction  of  his 
majesty.  Amongst  the  clergymen  “dilaitit”  for  this  offence, 
was  John  Welsh,  then  minister  of  Ayr.  The  doom  of  banish¬ 
ment  for  life  was  passed  upon  the  parties  ;  and  after  long 
confinement  they  were  driven  into  exile.  The  discontent  to 
which  these  proceedings  gave  rise  was  still  farther  increased 
by  the  desire  of  the  king  to  assimilate  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  that  of  England.  To  put  in  operation  this  long-contem¬ 
plated  design,  was  almost  the  sole  object  of  his  visit  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  1617  ;  when  he  sought  to  introduce  certain  ceremonies 
into  the  presbyterian  worship,  as  a  slight  advance  towards 
the  full  accomplishment  of  his  aim.  So  slow,  however,  was 
the  progress  of  the  amalgamation,  that  at  the  death  of  James, 
in  1625,  it  was  still  far  from  being  complete.  His  son  and 
successor — Charles  I. — intent  in  perfecting  what  his  father 
had  begun,  went  a  step  beyond  the  latter  in  the  exercise  of 
the  kingly  prerogative.  He  proceeded,  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  either  parliament  or  general  assembly,  to  govern  the 
church,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops,  upon  his  own  autho- 
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rity.  The  canons  establishing  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  hav¬ 
ing  been  promulgated  in  1635,  the  liturgy,  slightly  altered 
from  that  of  England,  was  introduced.  Meanwhile  the  discon¬ 
tent  became  deeper  and  more  general.  The  nobles  saw  in  the 
policy  of  Charles  a  design  to  weaken  their  influence,  by  exalt¬ 
ing  the  ecclesiastics  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  for  their  enrich¬ 
ment  they  would  be  called  upon,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
surrender  those  properties  which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
Eeformation.  Interest,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  inclination,  thus 
led  many  of  the  nobility  and  barons  to  encourage  the  popular 
dislike  of  the  royal  innovation  upon,  or  rather  demolition  of, 
the  presbyterian  form  of  worship.  In  less  than  two  years  after 
the  first  attempt  to  read  the  liturgy  in  the  Greyfriars  church, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  July  1637— when  the  well-known 
tumult  occasioned  by  Janet  Geddes  occurred — the  covenant 
had  been  entered  into  ;  and  the  energies  of  the  country  so 
thoroughly  organized  by  the  Tables,  or  hoards  of  directors, 
who  sat  in  Edinburgh,  that  episcopacy  was  abolished  by  the 
General  Assembly.  An  army  was  also  assembled,  so  well 
equipped,  that  Charles  was  glad  to  retire  from  Berwick — 
whither  he  had  come  with  a  courtly  array  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  his  authority — upon  a  pacification  embodying  no 
conditions. 

Ayrshire  took  an  active  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  this 
period.  Amongst  the  most  zealous  of  the  nobles,  perhaps, 
was  John,  Earl  of  Loudoun — Lord  Chancellor  at  the  time. 
When  the  covenant  was  entered  into — on  the  28th  of 
February,  1638,  in  the  Greyfriars  church — Loudoun  spoke 
with  “  great  courage  and  power  ”  in  recommending  the  bond. 
The  Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Cassillis,  together  with  many  of 
the  lesser  barons,  warmly  espoused  the  cause.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  pacification  at  Berwick  led  to  no  favour¬ 
able  result.  The  king  was  willing  to  abrogate  “  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  the  high  commission,  and  the  articles  of  Perth,”  as 
well  as  the  order  of  bishops  ;  but  the  General  Assembly 
insisted  on  still  farther  concessions,  while  the  parliament — 
which  was  held  immediately  after  the  assembly — showed  a 
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disposition  to  abridge  tbe  civil  power  of  the  monarch.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  assembly  abolishing  episco¬ 
pacy,  the  king  suddenly  ordered  the  parliament  to  be  pro¬ 
rogued.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  appeal  to  arms. 

The  recently  disbanded  army  rallied  with  the  utmost 
despatch  under  their  various  standards,  and  were  ready  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  to  take  the  field.  Charles — 
from  the  discontent  of  the  English,  and  the  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  in  procuring  supplies  from  the  House  of  Commons — was 
not  in  an  easy  position.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
possible  he  might  have  conceded  almost  all  that  was  demanded 
of  him  by  the  Scots  ;  but  the  discovery,  by  the  Earl  of 
Traquaire,  of  a  letter  from  the  malcontents  to  the  king  of 
France,  imploring  the  ajd  of  that  monarch,  determined  him 
to  break  off  all  terms  with  them.  Lord  Loudoun — one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  up  to  London  by  the  Scottish  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1640 — having,  along  with  others,  signed  this  letter, 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower ;  and,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  would  have  been  executed  without 
a  trial. 

What  followed  this  rupture  is  matter  of  national  history. 
The  Scots  invaded  England — defeated  the  royalists  at  New- 
burn  (28th  August,  1640) — and  advanced  to  Newcastle  ;  the 
king’s  forces,  panic-struck,  flying  into  Yorkshire.  At  New- 
burn  the  attack  was  led  on  by  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and 
Loudoun.  To  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  Scots,  the 
king  vras  compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty — concluded  at  Ripon 
— by  which  the  Scots  army  were  to  remain  in  England  while 
the  state  of  affairs  was  being  deliberated  on  in  the  Parliament 
about  to  be  called  for  the  purpose.  On  the  visit  of  the  king 
to  Scotland,  in  1641,  both  armies  were  disbanded;  and  the 
Scots — all  arrears  having  been  paid  up,  besides  a  handsome 
present  given  them  by  the  English  parliament — returned  to 
their  own  country. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  1642,  under 
Sir  Phelim  O’Neil,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  commanded  one  of 
the  regiments,  raised  by  himself,  composing  the  force  of  ten 
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thousand  men  sent  over  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  assist 
the  Scottish  planters  in  protecting  themselves.*  This  out¬ 
break  was  soon  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  civil  war  in 
England — matters  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament  having, 
as  every  one  foresaw,  speedily  come  to  a  crisis.  The  success 
was  for  some  time  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  king;  and  the 
Parliament,  fallen  into  distress,  looked  anxiously  towards 
Scotland  for  aid.  Charles,  in  his  concessions  to  the  Scots, 
had  become  bound  to  assemble  the  parliament  every  three 
years.  That  period  had  now  arrived  ;  but,  though  anxiously 
solicited  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  to  summon  the  estates,  he 
declined  doing  so,  no  doubt  afraid  of  their  co-operation  with 
his  rebellious  subjects  of  England.  A  convention,  ostensibly 
for  providing  for  the  public  safety,  was  called  independently 
of  the  monarch.  The  General  Assembly  also  met.  The 
celebrated  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which  superseded  all 
previous  covenants,  was  now  entered  into  ;  and,  in  comfor- 
mity  with  the  views  of  the  commissioners  sent  down  by  the 
English  parliament,  it  was  agreed  to  send  an  army  of  aid 
to  the  south.  This  was  opposed  by  Glencairn,  Dundonald, 
Barg  any,  and  others;  but  warmly  supported  by  Loudoun, 
Eglinton,  Cassillis,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  smaller  barons! 
The  levies  were  soon  completed,  and  a  portion  of  the  army 
having  been  recalled  from  Ireland,  a  large  force  was  ready  by 
the  end  of  the  year  (1643)  to  enter  England.  The  army  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  march  in  January,  1644.  On  the  22cl  July 
following  occurred  the  great  and  almost  decisive  battle  of 
Marston-moor,  in  which  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Eglinton 
commanded  regiments  of  their  own,  and  in  which  the  latter 
— “  GreT  Steel,”  as  he  was  popularly  called— greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  As  the  historical  narratives  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  engagement  are  somewhat  obscure,  if  not  misrepresented 
we  may  be  excused  in  quoting  the  following  account  of  it 
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aid  was  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Mnnrn  mi  “  .®,rmy  °* 
plains  much  of  the  manner  in  which  their  chaplains  were  thr^onf0^ 
covenanting  ministers  placed  in  their  stead.  rilbt  an(* 
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from  Russell’s  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell — the  more  especially 
as  its  details  are,  in  many  respects,  locally  interesting  : — 
“The  following  details,  recorded  by  a  writer  in  the  Mercurius 
Brittanicus,  a  weekly  journal,  published  a  few  days  after  the 
action,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  an  eye 
witness,  are  perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  impartial  that  have 
come  down  to  our  times  : — ‘  I  cannot  let  pass  that  glorious 
victory  without  drawing  up  the  battle  once  again  in  their 
several  brigades.  General  Lessley *  gave  order  for  drawing 
up  the  battle.  The  right  wing  of  horse  was  intrusted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  a  man  of  known  valour  and  resolution;  it 
did  consist  of  his  whole  cavalry,  and  three  regiments  of  the 
Scottish  horse,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  and  Lord  Balgony.  Next  unto  them  was  drawn  up 
the  right  wing  of  the  foot,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Fairfax’s 
foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the  Scottish  horse  for  a  reserve.  In 
the  main  battle  were  the  regiments  of  the  Earl  of  Lyndsay, 
Lord  Maitland,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  and  Kilheads,  and  two 
brigades  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester’s.  In  the  reserve  was  the 
Earl  of  Backcleuch’s  regiment,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun’s,  Earl 
of  Dunfermling’s,  Lord  Couper’s,  General  Hamilton’s,  general 
of  the  Artillery,  the  Edinburgh  Begiment,  and  a  brigade  of 
Manchester’s.  Upon  the  left  wing  of  horse  was  the  Earl  of 
Manchester’s  whole  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  - 
General  Cromwell,  and  three  regiments  of  Scottish  horse, 
commanded  by  Major-General  Lesley ;  and  upon  their  left 
hand,  near  a  cross  ditch,  where  the  enemy  had  a  regiment  of 
foot,  were  placed  the  Scottish  Dragoons,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Frizell.  Orders  being  given  to  advance,  the 
battle  was  led  on  by  General  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-General 
Baillie,  and  Major-General  Crawford ;  the  reserve  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  trust  of  Major-General-Lumsdaino.  There  was 
a  great  ditch  between  the  enemy  and  us,  which  ran  along  the 
front  of  the  battle,  only  between  the  end  of  Manchester’s  foot 
and  the  enemy  there  was  a  plain.  In  this  ditch  the  enemy 
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had  placed  four  brigades  of  their  best  foot,  which,  upon  the 
advance  of  our  battle,  were  forced  to  give  ground,  being 
gallantly  assaulted  by  the  Earl  of  Lindsay’s  regiment,  the 
Lord  Maitland’s,  Cassillis’s,  and  Kilhead’s.  Major-General 
Crawford,  having’over-winged  the  enemy,  set  upon  their  flank, 
and  did  very  good  execution,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
Scottish  foot,  to  advance  and  pass  the  ditch.  The  right  wing 
of  our  foot  had  several  misfortunes,  for  betwixt  them  and  the 
enemy  there  was  no  passage  but  a  narrow  lane,  where  they 
could  not  march  above  three  or  four  in  front.  Upon  the  one 
side  of  the  lane  was  a  ditch,  and  on  the  other  a  hedge,  both 
whereof  were  lined  with  musketeers.  Notwithstanding,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  charged  gallantly ;  but  the  enemy  keeping 
themselves  in  a  body,  and  receiving  them  by  threes  and  fours 
as  they  marched  out  of  the  lane,  and  (by  what  mistake  I 
know  not)  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  new-levied  regiments  being 
in  the  van,  they  wheeled  about,  and,  being  hotly  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  came  back  upon  the  Lord  Fairfax’s  foot  and  the 
reserve  of  the  Scottish  foot,  broke  them  wholly,  and  trod  the 
most  of  them  to  the  ground.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Colonel 
Lambert,  and  Sir  Thomas,  his  brother,  with  five  or  six  troops, 
charged  through  the  enemy,  and  went  to  the  left  wing  of 
horse.  The  two  squadrons  of  Balgony’s  regiment,  being 
divided  by  the  enemy  each  from  the  other,  one  of  them,  being 
lancers,  charged  a  regiment  of  the  enemy’s  foot,  and  put 
them  wholly  to  the  route,  and  afterwards  joined  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  horse  ;  the  other,  by  another  way,  went  also 
to  the  left  wing.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton’s  regiment  maintained 
its  ground  (most  of  the  enemy  going  in  pursuit  of  the  horse 
and  foot  that  fled),  but  with  the  loss  of  four  Lieutenants  ;  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  Major,  and  Eglinton’s  son  being 
deadly  wounded.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Major-General 
Porter  having  thus  divided  all  our  horse  upon  that  wing, 
assaulted  the  Scottish  foot  upon  their  flanks,  so  that  they 
had  the  foot  upon  their  front,  and  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
enemy’s  left  wing  to  fight  with,  whom  they  encountered  with 
so  much  courage  and  resolution  that,  having  interlined  their 
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musketeers  with,  pikemen,  they  made  the  enemy’s  horse, 
notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  they  had  of  their  foot,  at 
two  several  assaults,  to  give  ground ;  and  in  this  hot  dispute 
with  both,  they  continued  almost  an  hour,  and  still  maintain¬ 
ing  their  ground.  Lieutenant-General  Baillie  and  Major- 
General  Lumsdain  (who  both  gave  good  evidence  of  their 
courage  and  skill),  perceiving  the  greatest  weight  of  the 
battle  to  lie  sore  upon  the  Earl  of  Lindsay’s  and  Lord  Mait¬ 
land’s  regiments,  sent  up  a  reserve  to  their  assistance,  after 
which  the  enemy’s  horse,  having  made  a  third  assault  upon 
them,  had  almost  put  them  in  some  disorder,  but  that  the 
Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Lieutenant-General  Pitscottie  behaved 
themselves  so  gallantly,  that  they  quickly  made  the  enemy’s 
horse  to  retreat,  killed  Sir  Charles  Lucas’s  horse,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  gained  ground  upon  the  foot.  The  Scottish 
dragoons  that  were  placed  upon  the  left  wing,  by  the  good 
managing  of  Colonel  Frizell,  acted  their  parts  so  well,  that  at 
the  first  assault  they  beat  the  enemy  from  the  ditch,  and 
shortly  after  killed  a  great  many,  and  put  the  rest  to  the 
rout.  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  charged  Prince  Rupert’s 
horse  with  exceeding  great  resolution,  and  maintained  the 
charge  with  no  less  valour.  Major-General  Leslie  charged 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle’s  brigade  of  White-coats,  and  cut  them 
wholly  off,  forty  excepted,  who  were  made  prisoner’s ;  and 
after  them  charged  a  brigade  of  Green-coats,  whereof  they 
cut  off  a  great  number,  and  put  the  rest  to  the  rout.  This 
service  being  performed,  he  charged  the  enemy’s  horse  (with 
whom  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  was  engaged)  upon  the 
flank,  and  in  a  very  short  space  the  enemy’s  whole  cavalry 
was  routed,  on  whom  our  troops  did  much  execution  to  the 
walls  of  York,  but  our  body  of  horse  kept  their  ground. 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  and  Major-General  Leslie 
having  joined,  and  receiving  advertisement  that  our  foot  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy’s  horse  and  foot,  marched  to  their 
assistance,  and  met  with  the  enemy’s  horse  (being  retreated, 
from  the  repulse  which  they  had  from  the  Scottish  foot)  at 
the  same  place  of  disadvantage  where  they  had  routed  our 
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horse  formerly ;  and  indeed  their  success  was  answerable,  if 
not  much  worse,  for  we  routed  them  wholly,  killed  and  took 
their  chief  officers,  and  most  part  of  their  standards.  After 
which  we  set  upon  the  rear  of  their  foot,  and  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  our  main  battle,  which  all  this  time  stood  firm,  we 
put  them  wholly  to  the  route,  killed  many,  and  took  their 
officers  and  colours,  and  by  this  time  we  had  no  enemy  in 
the  field.  We  took  all  their  ordnance,  being  in  number 
twenty-five,  near  a  hundred  and  thirty  barrels  of  powder, 
besides  what  was  blown  up  by  the  common  soldiers,  above  a 
hundred  colours,  and  ten  thousand  arms,  besides  two  wagons 
of  carbines  and  pistols,  of  spare  arms.  There  were  killed 
upon  the  place  three  thousand,  whereof,  upon  a  judicious 
view  of  the  dead  bodies,  two  parts  appeared  to  be  gentlemen 
and  officers.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  taken, 
whereof  were  Sir  C.  Lucas,  Major-General  Porter,  and  Major- 
General  Tellier,  besides  diverse  Golonels,  Lieutenant-Colonels, 
and  Majors.  The  loss  on  our  part,  blessed  be  God,  is  not 
great,  being  only  one  .Lieutenant-Colonel,  some  few  Captains, 
and  not  three  hundred  common  soldiers.” 

It  appears,  from  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr  Russell,  that 
Cromwell  was  not  present  in  the  last  charge,  which  gained 
the  battle,  having  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  neck.  In 
this  charge  his  brigade  was  led  on  by  Major-General  Craw- 
furd  of  Skeldon.  The  troops,  composed  of  the  Scots  and  Crom¬ 
well’s  horse,  were  commanded  by  Major-General  David  Lesley, 
“  who  did  dissipate  all  before  them.”  The  confederate  army 
having  separated  after  the  capitulation  of  York,  the  Scottish 
forces  proceeded  northward  ■  and,  meeting  the  Earl  of  Calen¬ 
dar  with  reinforcements,  stormed  and  took  Newcastle.  The 
following  letter,  from  Sir  William  Mure  of  Rowallan  to  his 
son,  while  with  the  Scots  army  before  Newcastle,  is  character¬ 
istic  and  interesting.  Sir  William,  then  in  his  fiftieth  year, 
had  been  at  the  hard-fought  field  of  Long-Marston  : — 

“Loveing  Sone, — We  are  now  lying  before  Newcastle  en- 
gaiged  anew  to  rancounter  wt.  new  dangers,  for  we  are  to 
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adventure  the  storming  of  the  toun  if  it  he  not  quickly- 
rendered  by  treaty,  wherof  ther  is  very  small  appearance,  for 
they  look  very  quickly  for  ayd  to  releave  them.  They  are 
very  proud  as  yet,  for  oght  we  can  perceave,  and  those  that 
come  out  to  us  resolute  ,  for  the  most  part  they  are 

reformer  officers  under  the  commandment  of  the  Earle  of 
Craufurd  and  Mackay.  We  have  divers  bowts.  wt.  them, 
and  on  satterday  last,  their  day,  a  sound  one,  wherein 
we  had  good  sport  from  the  sunryseing  till  twelve  a’ clock, 
both  partyes  refcreeting  and  chairgeing  by  tours  wt.out  great 
losse  to  eyther,  for  or.  gen  :  Ma  :  shew  himselfe  that  day 
both  a  brave  and  wise  commander,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
we  could  not  but  have  had  great  losse,  for  we  wer  put  back 
over  the  water  at  the  last,  for  their  forces  grew,  and  we  had 
no  armes  hut  pistoles  and  they  played  upon  us  still  at  a  very 
far  distance  wt.  imuskets  and  long  fowling  peeces.  I  am 
keepit  heir  now  beyond  my  purpose  wpon  necessity,  haveing 
the  only  chairge  of  the  Regiment  till  Col :  Hobert,  the  Lieut : 
Col :  and  Major  come  heir,  who  have  bein  all  in  very  great 
danger  but  are  now  pretty  well  recovered  so  that  I  expect 
them  heir  very  shortly.  I  am  engadged  in  credit  and  cannot 
leave  such  a  chairge,  of  such  consequence,  in  ane  abrupt 
maner,  qlk  might  hazard  the  breaking  of  the  Regiment  not- 
wt.  standing  of  the  wrgent  necessity  that  I  know  calls  for  my 
presence  and  attendance  upon  my  owne  affaires  at  this  time, 
which  in  so  far  as  yee  can  be  able  ye  must  have  ane  ey  to. 

I  have  writen  to  Adam  Mure,  to  whome  ye  shall  also  speak 
and  requeist  that  he  must  take  the  whole  care  and  chairge  of 
my  harvest,  and  stay  constantly  at  my  house  for  that  effect, 
and  I  will  sufficiently  recompense  his  paynes.  Yee  may  be 
now  and  then  visiting  my  workers  and  hasting  them  to  their 
dwty  as  yor.  owne  affaires  may  permitt.  It  is  very  long  since 
I  have  heard  from  you,  and  am  uncertane  whither  yee 
receaved  my  letters  writen  since  the  battle  at  long  marston 
moore.  I  know  I  will  hear  from  you  by  this  hearar,  again 
whose  retourne  to  me  I  hope  to  be  ready  to  take  a  voyage 
home.  Praying  heartily  the  Lord  to  blesse  you,  yor.  bed- 
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fellow  and  children,  till  or.  happy  meeting  and  ever,  I  rest 
Youre  loveing  father,  S.  W.  M.  Eowallane. 

from  Tyne-side  before  newcastle 
the  12  of  august  1644. 

I  blesse  the  Lord  I  am  in  good  health  and  sound  every 
way.  I  gote  a  sore  blow  at  the  battle  upon  my  back  wt.  the 
butt  of  a  musket,  which  hath  vexed  me  very  much,  but 
specially  in  the  night,  being  deprived  therby  of  sleep  ;  but  I 
hope  it  shall  peece  and  peece  weare  away,  for  I  am  already 
nearby  sound.  I  thank  god  for  it. 

[Superscription] 
ffor  his  very  Loveing  Sone 
Sr.  William  Mure 

yo  :  of  Eowallane. 

While  the  arms  of  the  confederates  were  thus  victorious  in 
England,  the  extraordinary  success  of  Montrose,  who  found 
his  way  secretly  to  the  Llighlands,  threw  the  west  country 
into  a  state  of  great  alarm.  When  he  took  up  arms,  in  the 
cause  of  royalty,  the  best  forces  of  the  country,  amounting  to 
nearly  30,000  well  equipped  men-of- all-arms,  were  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  small  force  in  the  north, 
which  had  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  Gordons,  and 
kept  the  other  refractory  spirits  in  check  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  was  destitute  of  protection.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  the  time  was  favourable  for  striking  a  blow  for  the 
king.  It  is  not  our  province,  however,  to  follow  Montrose 
through  his  brief  but  gallant  career  in  the  north,  where  he 
fairly  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  Generals  Baillie  and  Hurry 
to  entrap  him.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
were  free  agents,  being  tied  down  by  orders  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  states,  which  sat  in  Edinburgh ;  while  Montrose, 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility  alone,  took  advantage  of 
every  circumstance.  During  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
north,  the  west  country  made  every  effort  for  self-defence ; 
and  various  reinforcements  of  volunteers,  both  horse  and  foot, 
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were  despatched  from  Ayrshire  to  the  generals  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  county,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  all  its  available  strength,  under  which 
general  committee  there  were  parochial  associations  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  own  particular  localities.  By 
this  means  the  parishioners  were  marshalled  into  sections, 
with  captains  and  lieutenants  chosen  by  the  popular'  voice. 
The  object  of  this  general  arming  was  to  give  Montrose  a 
warm  reception  on  his  expected  descent  from  the  Highlands, 
where  his  Irish  auxiliaries  had  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  several  clans  who  flocked  to  his  standard.  Ayrshire, 
like  Argyllshire,  had  good  reason  to  dread  the  ravages  of 
Montrose’s  army,  which  had  acquired  so  odious  a  name  for 
all  that  was  savage  and  lawless  in  warfare.  The  “  Irishers,” 
as  they  were  termed,  had  earned  for  themselves  an  infamous 
character  in  this  respect. 

The  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  attributing  the 
ill  success  of  the  Covenanters  to  the  sins  and  backslidings  of 
the  ministers,  drew  up  a  list,  dated  5th  August,  1645,  of  their 
short-comings,  together  with  certain  remedies,  which  they 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  in  the  books  of  the  various  presby¬ 
teries.  This  document  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  It  advances 
numerous  grave  charges  against  the  clergy ;  and  as  a  whole, 
presents  no  very  favourable  picture  of  their  character  ;  albeit 
the  period  to  which  it  refers  is  usually  regarded  as  the  golden 
age  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  Besides  worldliness,  light¬ 
ness  of  carriage  in  themselves  and  families,  ambiguousness, 
slander,  silence  of  the  public  cause,  and  so  on,  they  are 
charged  with  Sabbath  profanation,  and  “  tipling  and  bearing 
companie  in  untymous  drinking,  in  taverns  and  aill  houses, 
or  any  where  else,  whereby  the  ministrie  is  made  vyle  and 
contemptible.” 

It  may  well  be  conceived  into  what  a  state  of  alarm  the 
lowlands  was  thrown,  when,  by  the  defeat  of  General  Baillie 
at  Kilsyth  on  the  15th  of  August,  1645,  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been,  for  the  time,  in  the  power 
of  Montrose  and  his  ruthless  followers.  Wishart  states  that 
I  k 
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“  all  the  western  shires,  and  the  towns  of  Ayr,  Irvine,  and 
others,  immediately  came  and  made  their  submission,  readily 
offering  their  duty  and  service.”  This,  however,  was  not  the 
fact,  though  a  number  of  the  gentry,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
common  people,  actually  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king. 
From  the  records  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Ayr  and  Irvine,  it 
appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parishes — expect¬ 
ing  that  the  course  of  Montrose  would  he  directed  westward 
— continued  under  arms  night  and  day,  encamped  on  the 
fields,  ready  to  march  in  whatever  direction  they  might  be 
required.  Nor  were  their  fears  ill-founded,  considering  the 
prominent  part  the  county  had  taken  in  support  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  spoil  it  was  likely  to  afford  to  the  enemy. 
Though  the  main  body  of  the  army  under  Montrose  came  no 
farther  than  Hamilton,  Alaster  M ‘Donald  or  M'Coll — a 
nephew  of  M ‘Donald  of  the  Isles,  who  commanded  the  Irish 
division,  proceeded  west  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  as  far 
as  Kilmarnock,  where  he  levied  contributions,  and  held  a 
sort  of  court  for  all  who  were  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  or  lukewarm  in  that  of  the  covenant.  The  following 
letter,  written  by  the  Laird  of  Lainshaw  to  his  chief,  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton,  then  in  England  with  the  Scots  army,  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  important,  as  recording  facts  otherwise 
unknown  respecting  the  conduct  and  movements  of  M ‘Donald 
while  in  Ayrshire.  The  narrative  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
judgment  and  prudence  of  Lainshaw,  while  the  character  of 
McDonald  appears  in  a  less  repulsive  light  than  that  in 
which  it  is  generally  viewed  in  connection  with  the  wars  of 
Montrose  : — 

My  Lord — 

I  Thoughte  good  to  acquainte  youre  Lordship  with  the 
occurrences  heir  since  your  Lordship’s  departoure :  Alexander 
M1 ‘Donald  came  to  Kilmarnocke  the  nixt  day  therafter  with 
three  hundredth  horse,  spoylling  and  plundering  the  coun¬ 
trey  untill  twesday,  at  what  tyme  plundering  was  discharged. 
The  gentlemen  of  this  shyre,  for  the  most  pairt  that  was  in 
the  countrey,  came  and  tooke  protectioune  upon  thursday. 
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Colonell  Hay  sent  for  me,  professing  friendship  to  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  house,  and  desyred  me  that  I  would  deall  with  Alex¬ 
ander  M ‘Donald,  General-major,  for  saving  of  your  Lordship’s 
houses  and  lands,  by  giving  hym  ane  sowme  of  money.  I 
told  him  I  hade  no  warrand  from  your  Lordship,  nor  zett  from 
your  sone,  to  dealle  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence ;  hut 
being  earnestly  desyred  by  some  of  your  Lordship’s  tennantes 
to  enquyre  his  pryce,  and  to  draw  him  to  his  lowest,  qlk.  they 
promised  to  releive  me  of,  and  not  to  trowble  your  Lordship 
with  the  paymente  therof ;  which,  according  to  ther  desyre, 
I  did,  and  desyred  of  the  generall-major  that  he  would  give 
me  four  dayes  to  conveine  your  Lordship’s  tennantes  and 
wassalles  ;  and  I  promised  befor  Sunday  at  nighte  to  returne 
him  ane  answer  by  coming  my  selfe,  which  I  did,  and  all  of 
your  Lordship’s  tennantes  and  vassalles  was  contente  to  draw 
up  ane  band  for  my  releife,  befor  Saturday  at  nighte.  But 
the  generall-major  going  to  Lowdoun,  wher  the  house  was 
randered  upon  agreemente  of  Aught  thowsand  and  five  hun¬ 
dredth  merkes,  for  saving  of  the  plundering  of  the  houses 
and  paroches  of  Lowdoune,  Galstoune,  and  Mauchlaine.  But 
some  envyous  persoune  told  the  General-major,  whill  he  was 
at  Lowdoune,  that  I  intended  no  trew  dealing  wt.  him,  but 
hade  sente  avay  some  gentlemen  to  my  Lord  Marqueis  of 
Montrose  for  ane  protectioune  to  your  Lordship’s  landes,  and 
so  to  prejudge  him ;  which  in  trewth  was  altogether  ane  false 
report,  for  I  never  intended  to  prejudge  the  agreement.  How¬ 
soever,  Hew  Montgomery,  in  Bowhouse,  went  to  my  Lord 
Montrose,  at  the  desyre  of  some  other  friendes,  without  my 
knowledge,  and,  as  I  believe,  by  my  Lord  Seatoune  his  meanes 
obteaned  ane  protectioune,  wherof  this  is  the  coppie,*  which 
indeed  the  meanest  gentleman  heir  would  not  accept  of. 
Wherfor  the  Generall-major  came  from  Lowdoune  that  same 
night  to  Eglintoune,  and  caused  send  for  me ;  and  after  my 
.coming  did  accuse  me  of  my  intentioune  of  wronging  of  him,  as 

*  The  copy  here  referred  to  appears  to  be  lost ;  at  all  events  it  is  not 
amongst  the  other  papers  of  the  Eglinton  family  at  Auchans,  where  Lain- 
shaw’s  letter,  and  a  number  of  other  historical  and  statistical  documents, 
were  recently  discovered. 
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is  aforsaide ;  and  after  I  hade  cleared  my  selfe,  I  did  agree 
with  him,  at  the  desyre  of  your  Lordship’s  tennantes  and 
vassalles,  for  the  sowme  of  four  thowsand  merkes,  six  hun¬ 
dredth  therof  to  he  payed  presently,  and  three  thowsand  four 
hundred  merkes  to  be  payed  the  last  of  this  moneth.  I  wente 
to  Irwin  presently,  and  delyvered  my  Band  to  him,  and  re¬ 
ceived  ane  Band  of  your  Lordship’s  tennantes ;  and  therafter 
the  receipt  of  my  Band  the  Generall-major  did  remove  his 
sowldioures  from  your  Lordship’s  landes,  having  done  no 
harme  to  the  house,  and  no  greate  harme  to  your  Lordship’s 
landes,  being  compared  with  otheres  in  the  countrey.  He  lyk- 
wise  commanded  that  all  the  musquetes,  powlder,  Ball  and 
match,  pikes  and  lances  that  was  in  the  house  of  Eglintoune 
should  be  carried  up  to  the  Leaguer  on  the  Mononday  ther¬ 
after.  Wherfor  I  went  to  the  Leaguer  the  first  of  September, 
hoping  to  find  favour  by  Colonell  Hay  his  means,  for  not 
delyvering  of  the  Ammonitioune  ;  which,  accordingly,  as  I 
expext,  I  fand  ;  for  in  trewth  Colonell  Hay  did  all  the  good 
he  could  in  any  thing  that  concerned  your  Lordship.  I  payed 
the  sex  hundredth  merkes  ;  and  therafter,  being  informed  by 
William  Hoome  that  your  Lordship’s  tennantes  of  Eastwood 
were  plundered,  and  three  of  them  slaine,  I  wrotte  to  the 
generall-major,  with  my  Sone,  complaining  of  the  wrong  re¬ 
ceived.  He  returned  me  this  answer — that  it  was  done  hefor 
the  agreemente,  And  in  tyme  comin  there  should  he  no  Harme 
done  to  your  Lordship’s  landes.  I  heare  that  ther  is  no  greate 
skaith  done  to  the  parke,  only  some  sheepe  and  some  yong 
staiges  caryed  avay,  which,  Indeed,  the  Generall-major  offered 
to  cause  delyver,  if  my  sone  would  affirme  that  those  staiges 
was  your  Lordship’s  which  he  saw,  namely  ane  ronecl  Staige, 
which  by  reasoune  he  halde  not  seen  him  befor,  could  not 
trewly  affirme  to  he  your  Lordship’s.  As  for  the  paroch  of 
Egilsome,  they  hade  three  of  Montrose  sowldiouers,  which 
they  maintained,  to  whom  they  gaive  ane  sowme  of  money, 
wha  did  keepe  them  from  any  greate  harme.  I  hawe  lykwyse 
written  to  my  Lady  Montgomery,  wha  is  now  in  Craigfergus, 
acquainting  her  with  all  the  proceiding,  and  of  the  quyetnes 
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of  the  countrey  heir,  desyring  her  returne  home,  which  I  feare 
she  he  not  able  to  doe  befor  her  delyvery.  Swa  hoping  to 
see  your  Lordship  shortly,  I  Remaine 

Your  Lordship’s  friend  and  servante, 

Neill  Montgomerie, 
Off  Laingscliaw. 

Langshaw,  the  13  of 
Sept.,  1645. 

As  for  the  Laird  of  Rowallane,  whom  I  heare  is  with  your 
Lordship,  his  tennantes  did  agree  for  ane  thousand  merkes  for 
his  landes,  Crawfurdlandes,  and  Lochridges,  for  the  qlke,  by 
reasoune  they  wanted  money,  I  gawe  my  Band  to  the  generall- 
major,  to  be  payed  at  Luks-masse  ;  having  received  ther  band 
for  my  releife.  As  for  the  Laird  of  Cunighamheid,  his 
friendes  did  agree  for  twelfe  hundreth  merkes,  qlke  the  ten¬ 
nantes  hes  reallie  paid.  Both  the  Laird  of  Cunighamheid 
and  Rowallaines  Landes  are  greatly  plundered,  to  the  worth 
of  ten  thowsande  poundes,  as  I  am  creditablie  informed.  As 
for  the  towne  of  Kilmarnocke,  I  think  it  Avndone. 

A  letter  by  Montrose,  urging  the  gentry  of  Ayrshire  to  join 
him,  was  industriously  circulated.  A  rendezvous  for  the 
royalists  of  the  county  was  aqipointed  at  Loudoun  Hill,  where 
Montrose  himself  waited  the  arrival  of  his  friends.  Com¬ 
mittees  also  sat  at  Ayr,  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  disaffected.  Meanwhile 
the  volunteers  in  the  various  parishes  were  not  inactive. 
Having  formed  a  junction,  they  marched  forward  to  Newmilns, 
with  a  view  of  attacking  the  rendezvous  of  the  “  malignants,” 
as  the  royalists  were  termed  ;  but  the  movement  of  Montrose 
towards  the  south,  where  he  was  encountered,  and  his  army 
dispersed,  by  General  Leslie,  afterwards  Lord  Newark,  at 
Philiphaugh,  on  the  13th  of  September  1645,  rendered  their 
farther  advance  unnecessary. 

The  Presbytery  records  throw  considerable  light  on  this 
epoch  of  the  county  history.  The  approach  of  Montrose 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Church  as  an  opportunity, 
eagerly  to  have  been  embraced,  of  testifying  for  the  covenant ; 
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and  all  who,  either  from  love  to  the  cause  of  Montrose,  or 
through  fear  of  his  power,  sought  protection  from  him,  became 
especial  objects  of  censure.  In  conformity  with  an  order  of 
the  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  list  of 
“disalfected  persons”  was  given  in  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr, 
all  of  them  to  be  proceeded  against : — 

William  Livingstone. 

John  Kennedy,  )  Sons  to  the  Laird 

Hew  Kennedy,  )  of  Blairquhan. 

Garrihorne. 

James  Muir,  Blairstoun. 

Ardmillan,  younger. 

Kilkerran,  elder. 

Symon  Fergusone,  his  sone. 

Eichard  Sloss,  ) 

George  Grier,  j  ^T' 

Auchincorse. 

Thomas  M'Connall,  Dailly. 

The  Laird  of  Drongan. 

Boniton,  and  Affleck,  Shilloch. 

Drumroch. 

The  Laird  of  Capringtoun. 

George  Campbell  of  Kruridgend. 

John  Kerr  in  Auchinweek. 

John  Mitchell  in  Tarboltoun. 

The  Laird  of  Craigie,  elder. 

The  Laird  of  Girvanmains. 

Burnbank,  younger. 

Duclog,  [1]  younger. 

John  Wallace  in  Symington. 

So  strong  was  the  ecclesiastical  authority  at  this  period, 
that  most,  indeed  all  of  the  cited  parties — though  many  of 
them  very  reluctantly— obeyed  the  summons.  William  Liv¬ 
ingstone  of  Aird  admitted  having  been  with  the  “publick 
enemie  ”  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  Loudoun  Hill,  at  Cragr.  Holme, 
and  at  Peebles.  •  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Ardmillan,  younger, 
confessed  “  that  he  had  supped  with  Alaster  MTJonald  in 
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Kilmarnock  accidentally;  that  he  was  at  Loudoun  Hill;  that 
he  presented  a  letter  to  the  Laird  of  Culzean  at  his  house  in 
the  Cove,  and  desired  the  laird  to  he  secret,  but  sought  not 
his  oath,  of  secrecie ;  that  he  took  no  farther  paines  to  draw 
on  the  Laird  of  Culzean  with  him.”  He  also  admitted  having 
been  at  Peebles,  on  his  way  to  Philiphaugh.  The  Laird  of 
Kilkerran,  elder,  admitted  “that  he  was  in  Kilmarnock  with 
Alaster  ;  that  he  went  to  James  Grahame  at  Loudoun  Hill ;” 
but  denied  that  he  saw  any  letter  from  Montrose,  or  that  he 
said  to  him  “I  will  bring  you  a  score  king’s  men.”  Kilkerran 
professed  that  he  never  intended  following  Montrose,  but  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  his  protection.  James  Muir,  cousin- 
german  to  the  Laird  of  Auchindraine,  admitted  “that  he  was 
in  Kilmarnock  with  Alaster ;  that  he  was  on  the  way  to 
Philiphaugh,  the  length  of  Peibles  ;  that  he  was  at  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  Ayr,  sent  in  by  the  enemie,  only  by  accident ;  that 
he  was  accessorie  to  a  letter  sent  into  Garrick  from  Montrose ; 
and  that  he  saw  it  and  heard  it  read.”  Hew  Blair  of  Blair- 
stone  confessed  “  that  he  was  in  Kilmarnock  with  Alaster  ; 
that  he  went  to  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Loudoun  Hill,  and  was 
on  the  way  to  Philiphaugh  ;  that  he  cam  alongst  with  a  letter 
from  Montrose,  and  had  said  that  Mr.  James  Bonner*  suld 
not  preach  such  a  preaching  the  nixt  day.”  The  Lairds  of 
Garrihorn,  Girvanmains,  Craigie,  Caprington,  the  Kennedies 
of  Blairquhan,  junior,  and  others,  made  similar  admissions. 
Amongst  the  last  to  obey  the  edict  of  the  Presbytery  was  Sir 
John  Mure  of  Auchindraine.  Sir  John  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  Montrose  in  Ayrshire.  The 
charges  against  him  were — 

1.  That  he  convened  with  the  rebells  at  Kilmarnock,  and 
at  their  leagues  at  Bothwell. 

2.  That  he  kept  committee  with  them  at  Ayr. 

3.  That  he  entertained  some  of  them  sundry  nights  at  his 
house,  and  did  ryde  with  them,  viewing  the  country. 

4.  That  he  kept  the  rendezvous  at  Loudoun  Hill,  and  went 
along  with  them  to  Philiphaugh. 

*  Minister  of  Maybole. 
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Sir  John  Mure  admitted  the  whole  of  the  above  counts  against 
him.  He  was  farther  challenged  for  having  “published  some 
of  James  Grahame  his  edicts  at  Straiton  Kirk  on  a  Sabbath 
day,  for  the  country  to  meet  the  rebel  commissioners  at  May- 
boille  ;  also  that  at  Straiton  he  suld  have  sworne  horrible 
oaths  to  this  purpose — 1  that  we  have  been  all  too  long  misled 
with  a  number  of  damned  devils,’  and  that  ‘there  was  not  a 
more  religious  nobleman  in  all  this  kingdom  than  my  Lord 
Marquis  of  Montrose  ;  and  likewise  that  he  suld  have  cursed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  the  subscribers  of  it, 
and  sworne  that  all  the  judgments  which  were  come  upon 
this  land  were  occasioned  by  that  covenant.’”  Sir  John 
denied  these  charges  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  altogether  unfounded. 

In  the  Cuninghame  district,  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Irvine,  there  were  also  a  number  of  individuals 
charged  with  “  malignancy.”  Amongst  these  were  the  Laird 
of  Knock — Fraser — a  person  of  some  note  in  the  parish  of 
Largs ;  the  Lairds  of  Lainshaw  and  Craigends,  and  Lord 
Boyd.*  The  latter  admitted  his  offence  ingenuously  ;  and, 
because  of  his  being  about  to  remove  immediately  out  of  Ayr¬ 
shire,  was  allowed  to  make  his  repentance  in  the  kirk  of  Kil¬ 
marnock  upon  the  Thursday  following. 

Although  a  number  of  the  “  malignants  ”  professed  that 
they  kept  rendezvous  with  Montrose,  not  from  love  to  his 
cause,  but  from  a  feeling  of  necessity,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  of  them  were  secretly  attached  to  it.  Even  amongst 
the  clergy  themselves  not  a  few  were  favourable  to  the  royal 
side  ;  but  the  fear  of  exposure  kept  all  save  the  more  reckless 
from  avowing  their  sentiments.  The  libels  brought  against 
the  ministers  of  Straiton,  Auchinleck,  Muirkirk,  Monkton, 
and  several  others,  supply  a  graphic  picture  of  the  period. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  John  M'Quorn,  minister  of  Straiton,  then  aged 
and  paralytic,  was  accused  of  scandalous  carriage,  in  frequent¬ 
ing  the  alehouses  about  the  village  from  morn  till  night  during 

*  James,  eighth  Lord  Boyd.  He  was  a  steady  royalist.  He  joined  the 
association  at  Cumbernauld,  in  favour  of  Charles  I.,  in  January  1641. 
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the  week,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  about  noon, 
when  he  went  home  and  took  a  sleep  ;  being  sometimes  so 
drunk  that  he  could  not  examine  his  parishioners,  after  their 
coming,  according  to  appointment,  long  distances  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  main  gist  of  the  charges  was  his  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  Rebellion.  He  had  said  that  it  was 
“unlawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king  [alluding  to  the 
invasion  of  England  under  General  Leslie] ;  for,  if  we  wanted 
the  king,  the  church  would  be  without  a  head  ;  that  the 
covenant  with  England  was  unlawful ;  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  keep  our  own  league ;  and  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  people  had  taken  up  arms  for,  seeing  that  the 
king  had  given  them  all  they  wanted.”  It  was  also  proven 
against  him  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  nicknaming  them 
[the  covenanters]  as  Puritans.”  At  examinations  he  would 
say,  to  the  individual  catechised,  “Are  ye  a  Puritan?  Will 
ye  say  the  Lord’s  prayer  or  bid  God  speid  ?”  If  they  answered 
“yes,”  then  he  would  reply,  “ye  are  no  Puritan.”  It  was 
farther  established  against  M£Quorn,  as  evincing  his  warm 
side  to  the  enterprise  of  Montrose,  that  when  the  edict  was 
read  in  the  kirk,  calling  on  the  people  to  assemble  at  Maybole, 
he  abode  in  the  pulpit  silent,  and  afterwards  adjourned  with 
the  “malignants”  to  the  alehouse,  where  they  drank,  smoked 
tobacco,  and  indulged  in  “  horrible  swearing”  against  the 
cause  of  the  covenant.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Monkton  conducted  himself  in 
a  still  more  extravagant  manner.  When,  by  act  of  Committee 
of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Ayr,  J ames  Blair  of  Monktonmains  Avas 
chosen  captain,  and  James  Blair  in  Monktonhall  lieutenant  of 
that  parish,  “  for  leading  the  people  of  God  in  such  public 
service  as  suld  occur,”  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  denounced  the  parties  elected  in  the  most  abusive  manner. 
Speaking  from  the  pulpit,  “  he  called  them  drunken  blos- 
terers,  profane  and  debosht  companions;  the  curse  of  God,” 
he  said,  “  was  on  them,  and  the  curse  of  God  wold  light  upon 
all  who  followed  such  leaders  and  commanders.”  He  also 
prayed  to  this  effect,  “Lord,  thou  has  scraped  their  names 
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out  of  tlie  book  of  lyfe,  and  will  let  them  run  on  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  for  their  cup  is  not  yet  full.”  On  another  occasion, 
when  preaching  on  the  events  of  the  times,  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  Mr.  Blair,  saying  most  disdainfully,  “there  is 
our  pretendit  lieutenant !”  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
parish  committee,  he  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
enterprise,  and,  again  alluding  to  Mr.  Blair,  said,  “  it  was 
more  fitting  he  were  maid  a  drummer  than  any  other  officer.” 
Thus  did  the  rev.  gentleman  disparage  the  lieutenant  in  a 
manner,  as  the  latter  expressed  it,  “  hard  for  flesh  and  blood 
to  comport  with.”  But  the  day  of  retaliation  was  not  far 
distant.  Mr.  Hamilton  unfortunately  brought  himself 
under  a  scandal  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  His  maid 
servant,  Grissell  Black,  a  young  girl,  was  engaged  in  marriage, 
and  proclaimed  to  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  M'Cracken.* 
Hamilton  had  apparently  been  accessory,  or  at  all  events  was 
consulted  as  to  the  engagement,  in  the  first  instance;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  fancy  for  the  girl  himself,  and  she  was 
easily  persuaded  to  place  the  minister  in  the  shoes  of  the 
Irishman.  Accordingly  the  same  day,  without  consulting 
the  session,  or  paying  the  fees,  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  to  Grissell.  So  great  an  outrage  on  the  feelings  and 
usages  of  the  people  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  strong  sensation, 
more  especially  as  it  tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  a 
course  of  improper  carriage  between  the  minister  and  his 
maid.  Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  impelled 
probably  by  a  sense  of  propriety,  Mr.  Blair  in  Monktonmains, 
the  much-abused  lieutenant,  aided  by  several  of  his  relatives 
and  friends,  prevented  Mr.  Hamilton  from  preaching  on  the 
following  Sabbath  in  Prestwick  Kirk.  Adam  Blair,  one  of 
the  party,  addressing  the  minister,  said,  “ye  sail  not  come 
heir  to  preach  ” — and,  at  the  same  time,  “  strak  Jonnet  Dun¬ 
can  in  Prestwick  with  his  rod,  because  she  refused  to  give 
him  the  key  of  the  kirk.”  In  the  libel  brought  against  Mr. 
Hamilton  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Eobert  Maxwell,  respecting 

*  In  the  old  records  of  this  country,  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  were  al¬ 
ways  distinguished  as  such. 
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the  scandal,  it  appeared  that  the  latter  had  refused  to  marry 
him  until  the  scandal  should  be  inquired  into  by  the  church 
courts.  Mr.  Hamilton,  determined  not  to  be  baulked,  ap¬ 
plied  to  several  other  clergymen,  all  of  whom  refused  to 
officiate,  except  a  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,  minister  of  Cambus- 
lang,  himself  under  censure  at  the  time,  who  performed  the 
jnarriage  ceremony.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Hamilton  Avas 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  failed  to  preach  in  the 
parish  four  weeks  before  the  nuptials,  and  by  his  making 
choice  of  so  unseasonable  a  period  for  them.  The  “  weik 
immediately  after  that  lamentable  battell  at  Kilsyth,”  says 
the  libel,  “and  when  the  enemie  was  lying  at  Bothwell ;  and 
the  people  of  God  in  thir  parts  lying  in  the  fields,  ready  to 
venture  themselves  and  estates  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel, 
he  did  wreat  a  scurile  letter  to  Mr.  William  Scot,  to  come 
and  marie  him  on  the  foresaid  partie,  that  they  might  be 
merry  and  jovial  two  or  three  days  together.”  Farther,  “that 
in  these  sad  and  melancholick  tymes  he  did  never  come  to¬ 
wards  them  of  his  charge  that  were  in  the  fields,  nather  to 
exhort  nor  encourage  them  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  the 
Lord’s  cause  against  the  public  enemie,  as  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  did,  and  as  was  desyred  by  the  committee  of  the 
shyre.”  For  all  of  which  derelictions  Mr.  Robert  was  sus¬ 
pended  “  until  such  tyme  as  the  Avhole  process  against  hym 
be  put  to  some  closure.” 

The  farther  consideration  of  the  process  did  not  tend  to 
exculpate  him.  Various  accusations,  some  of  them  trifling 
but  curious,  Avere  urged  against  him.  He  Avas  charged  Avith 
the  Avant  of  gravity  in  the  pulpit,  making  use  of  such  expres¬ 
sions  as,  “  W eill  kens  the  mouse  that  the  catt  is  out  of  the 
house” — “  I  am  the  carle  catt  howbeit  I  be  snidged” — “Hall 
binkes  are  sliderie” — “If  you  have  brewn  weill  you  will 
drink  the  better  ” — “  Many  speak  of  Robin  Hood,  but  few 
speak  in*  his  boAV  ”  and  others  of  a  still  more  questionable 
description,  much  to  the  merriment  of  his  audience.  It  came 

*  Within  reach  of  his  bow.  This  excellent  saying  must,  we  should  think, 
be  as  old  as  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  himself. 
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out  also  that  Mr.  Robert  had  preached  for  twenty-six  years 
without  ever  making  use  of  the  Bible,  by  reading  solely  from 
the  Commentaries.  In  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
presbytery,  he  at  length  brought  “  a  great  Kirk  Byble,  with 
ane  selth  covering  thereon,  and  in  the  samyn  had  a  quare  of 
paper  or  thereby  tyed  thairin,  whereon  his  preachings  were 
reiten.  *  *  Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 

text,”  continues  the  libel,  “he  goes  to  the  said  paper,  and 
turneth  the  leaves  thairof,  sometymes  ten  or  twelve,  some¬ 
times  more  or  fewer,  as  occasion  serveth,  and  so  insisteth  in 
reading  of  the  same  till  the  tyme  of  sermon  he  past;  and 
what  he  has  not  reiten  in  these  papers  he  goes  out  upon  fear¬ 
ful  curses  and  imprecations  upon  the  people  and  paroche;  and 
after  preaching  and  prayer  he  layeth  the  Byble  upon  the  seat 
he  sits  on  within  the  pulpit.  And  when  the  psalm  beginneth 
to  he  sung  he  taketh  the  reatin  paper  out  of  the  Byble,  and 
leaveth  the  Byble  there  till  he  returns  the  next  day  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  same  order.  And  in  tyme  of  sermon,  the  most  part 
of  the  people  do  nothing  but  lay  wagers  upon  the  turning  of 
the  pages.”  But  more  than  all  this  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton, 
although  “  allowed  to  him  twyse  so  much  as  sufficientlie  pro- 
vyde  the  elements  [of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper] 
for  sufficing  of  the  people  within  the  paroche,  yet,  for  his  own 
particular  gaine,  bringeth  hardly  so  much  wine  as  may  satisfy 
the  half  of  the  two  parodies,  but  causes  shamefully  mix  the 
same  with  water,  contrar  to  God’s  Word,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Kirk.”*  The  libel  was  fully  proven  against  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that,  when  the  “  whole 
process  was  brought  to  a  close,”  deposition  was  the  result. 

From  these  exposures  it  is  apparent  that  the  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly  had  reason  for  deploring  the  want  of 
purity  and  zeal  among  at  least  some  who  had  assumed  the 
character  and  office  of  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  disaffection  and  lukewarmness 
of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  want  of  discipline 

*  Mr.  Robert’s  desire  of  gain  coincided  with  the  practice  of  the  Episco¬ 
palians,  which  is  to  mix  the  wine  with  water. 
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in  the  volunteer  troops  hurriedly  raised  to  meet  the  royalists, 
together  with  the  undue  control  exercised  over  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  commanding  officers,  the  success  that  attended 
the  rapid  and  spirited  movements  of  Montrose  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  When  his  extraordinary  career  was  at  length 
interrupted  by  the  total  rout  which  he  sustained  at  Philip- 
haugh,  thej  event  was  celebrated  by  a  day  of  special  thanks¬ 
giving;  while  subsequently  the  Commission  of  the  General 
Assembly  issued  a  declaration  “  against  the  late  dangerous 
and  seditious  bans,”  by  way  of  remonstrance,  at  the  same 
time  appointing  “  a  solemn  fast  to  he  keipit  through  the  whole 
kingdome  the  last  Thursday  of  April  ”  1646.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  impurities  and  lukewarmness  already  instanced,  the 
Church  at  this  period  possessed  unlimited  power,  and  the 
boldest  felt  compelled  to  bow  to  her  dictates. 

The  civil  war  having  been  brought  to  a  temporary  close  by 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  royalists,  the  Scottish  army  returned 
from  England  and  were  disbanded.  The  rise  of  Puritanism 
amongst  the  English,  the  suppression  of  the  parliament  by 
the  army,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  life  of  the  king  was 
exposed,  created  a  reaction  favourable  to  royalty  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  ;  and  had  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  his 
majesty  been  at  all  directed  with  unanimity,  the  chance  is 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  king  might  have  been  retrieved. 
Scotland  at  the  time  was  divided  into  three  parties, — the  out- 
and-out  royalists,  who  acknowledged  the  divine  right  of 
kings ;  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  who  would  acknowledge  no 
earthly  or  civil  head  of  the  Church ;  and  the  moderate  Pres¬ 
byterians,  who  were  anxious  so  to  blend  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  crown  that  both  might  be  preserved.  Mon¬ 
trose,  who  had  been  compelled  to  consult  his  safety  in  flight 
after  Philiphaugh,  was  considered  the  head  of  the  first ; 
Argyle  of  the  second ;  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his 
brother  Laneric  of  the  third.  The  latter  had  influence  enough 
to  procure  a  vote  of  the  Scottish  parliament  for  an  army  ot 
40,000  men,  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  king;  but  the  General 
Assembly  viewed  the  proposal  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and 
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denounced  it  as  an  attempt  to  rob  Christ  of  his  prerogative, 
by  espousing  the  service  of  Charles  before  his  recognition  of 
the  covenant.  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  Church,  rescinded  the  vote,  and  endeavoured 
to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  Church. 
While  these  conferences  were  in  progress,  the  independent 
party  in  England  were  daily  making  head ;  and,  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  an  almost  unlimited  toleration  for  heresy  and 
schism,  the  Scots  put  forth  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the 
violation  of  the  covenant.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved 
to  place  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  Committees  of 
war  were  constituted  for  every  shire,  and  indemnities  granted 
to  those  who  might  sustain  injury  in  the  public  service.  The 
colonels  of  horse  and  foot  for  the  shires  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew 
were  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  (Lord  Chancellor),  or  the  Laird  of 
Cessnock,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  or  Lord 
Montgomerie,  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  the  Lord  Ross,  and  the 
Lord  Cochrane.  The  committee  of  war  for  the  county  of  Ayr 
consisted  of  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen : — “  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun  (Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland);  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn ;  the  Earl  of  Eglinton ;  the  Earl  of  Cassillis ; 
the  Earl  of  Dumfries;  the  Lord  Montgomerie;  the  Lord  Boid; 
the  Lord  Cathcart;  the  Lord  Rosse;  the  Lord  Bargany;  the 
Lord  Cochran  ;  the  Lairds  of  Collein,  Grimet,  Macilven,  Kirk- 
michall,  elder,  younger,  and  youngest ;  Penkill,  elder  and 
youngest ;  Balloche,  Kerres,  Corslays,  Kildonan,  yr.,  Gilbert 
Kennedy  of  Dewchray,  Adam  Whitefuird,  Fergus  Maccubine, 
Mr.  Hew  Cathcart,  Gastoun,  Cesnok,  Bar,  Gatgirth,  Corsbie, 
David  Kennedie  of  Bally  more,  Gilmerscroft,  yr.,  Kingeun- 
cleuch,  Watterheid,  Park,  Stair,  John  Kennedy,  late  provost 
of  Ayr,  Lainshaw,  yr.,  Eaill,  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  Craufurd- 
land,  Corshill,  Blair,  Kilbirnie,  Rowallane,  elder  and  younger; 
Baidland,  Dunlope,  Ralstoun,  Kirkland,  Auchnames,  Heislet, 
Adam  Ritchie,  bailie  of  Ayr,  Robert  Broun,  the  three  Lairds 
of  Skelmurlie,  Bishoptoun,  Prestoun,  Adamton,  yr. ;  Hunter- 
stoun,  Jo.  Reed,  provost  of  Irving ;  Cuninghamheid,  Jos. 
Osburne,  Enterkine,  Alexander  Craufurd  of  Nether  Skeldon, 
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Adam  Blair  of  Locliwood,  Sir  William  Scot,  Hew  Kennedie, 
Laird  of  Blair,  Jo.  Creichtoun  of  Castlemaynes,  Hew  Ham- 
milton  of  Brodhome,  John  Bosse  of  Dreghorn,  Mungo  Bois- 
wall  of  Dunlair,  John  Campbell  of  Skeanstoun,  William 
Hammilton  of  Garrise,  Charles  Boiswall  of  Barlanothian,  Boid 
of  Trochrig,  Fergus  Maccunning  in  Balquhany,  Barskimming, 
Ja.  Cambell  of  Newmilns  and  Dowcuthul.  The  levies  of 
horse  and  foot  for  the  shires  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew  were  200 
foot  and  240  horse.  The  monthly  pay  was  from  Ayrshire 
£6066,  and  from  Renfrew  £2205  Scots.  The  burghs  of  Ayr 
£342,  Irvine  £252,  Renfrew  £90.”  Though  the  parliament 
passed  strong  resolutions  against  the  proceedings  in  England, 
declaring  their  object  to  be  the  safety  of  the  king,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  religion  and  the  covenant,  yet  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
ruling  party  in  the  Church,  who  declaimed  loudly  against  the 
conduct  of  the  estates.  With  the  view  of  allaying  the  clam¬ 
our,  and  at  the  same  time  checking  if  possible  the  presumptu¬ 
ous  interference  of  the  clergy  in  civil  matters,  the  parliament 
addressed  a  powerful  and  well  argued  letter,  together  with  a 
declaration  of  their  intentions  to  the  different  presbyteries. 
Neither  the  letter,  however,  nor  the  declaration  satisfied  the 
Church.  .Petitions  were  presented  by  the  various  presby¬ 
teries,  showing  the  imminent  danger  to  religion  from  the 
threatened  disruption  between  the  kingdoms ;  that  the 
grounds  of  the  war  had  not  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
praying  that  the  desires  of  the  commissioners  of  the  General 
Assembly  might  be  conceded.  They  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
clared  their  determination  rather  to  endure  the  hardest  troubles 
than  countenance  proceedings  so  much  in  opposition  to  their 
consciences.  The  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  condemna¬ 
tory  of  the  “  Engagement,”  and  calling  on  the  brethren  to 
hold  out  the  terrors  of  the  war  to  their  people  if  they  com¬ 
plied  with  it,  and  to  take  special  notice  of  such  others  as  did 
not  declare  themselves  against  the  “  Engagement,”  that  they 
might  be  dealt  with  by  next  General  Assembly .  A  fast  was 
also  appointed  to  be  held,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  previous 
backsliding  “  which  has  prevailed  to  the  undertaking  of  ane 
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unlawful  engagement  in  warr,  notwithstanding  of  petitions 
from  burghs,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  shires,  to  the  con¬ 
trary.” 

A  complete  disruption  thus  took  place  between  the  estates 
and  the  church  j  though  the  former,  knowing  the  influence 
'which  the  latter  possessed  over  the  people,  were  still  anxious 
to  smooth  matters  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  an  open  and  entire  misunderstanding.  They 
put  forth  an  act  of  parliament  recapitulating  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  were  resolved  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his  majesty  ; 
and  professing  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  cause  of  religion 
and  the  covenant.  The  bait,'  however,  did  not  take ;  and 
every  pulpit  rang  with  denunciations  against  the  “  Engage¬ 
ment.”  Determined  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  the  church,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  nominated  general ;  the  Earl  of  Cal¬ 
lender,  lieu t. -general  of  the  'whole  forces  ;  David  Leslie,  lieut.- 
general,  and  John  Middleton,  major-general,  of  the  horse. 
Hamilton  was  in  correspondence  with  the  royalists  in  England ; 
and  had  he  boldly  declared  himself  independent  of  presby¬ 
tery,  the  whole  of  Montrose’s  party  in  Scotland  would  no 
doubt  have  speedily  rallied  around  him.  But  principle,  per¬ 
haps,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  pecu- 
larity  of  his  position,  compelled  him  to  adhere  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  as  the  ground-work  of  all  his  negotiations.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  held  out  secret  promises  of  advancement  to  the 
royalists ;  and  while  he  thus  attempted  to  engage  the  services 
of  all  parties,  he  found  himself,  as  usually  happens  in  similar 
cases,  cordially  supported  by  none.  The  process  of  arming 
proceeded  slowly,  amidst  the  denunciations  of  the  clergy,  who 
did  not  confine  themselves  entirely  to  words.  The  people 
were  encouraged  to  meet  in  arms,  in  order  to  show  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  parliament.  In  the  month  of 
June  (1648),  a  large  assembly  was  collected  at  Mauchline,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  communion  there.  At  the  sermon  on  the 
Monday  following  the  greater  part  came  armed.  Sir  James 
Turner — whose  account  no  doubt  is  to  be  received  with  some 
caution — says  that  “  there  were  few  lesse  to  be  seene  about 
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the  church  than  two  thousand  armed  men,  horse  and  foot.” 
According  to  this  writer’s  statement,  he  had  heard  of  the  in¬ 
tended  gathering  while  lying  at  Paisley  with  his  regiment, 
and  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  of  it,  by  whom  he  was 
ordered  not  to  stir  until  Callender  and  Middleton  arrived  with 
a  sufficient  force.  These  gentlemen,  accordingly,  on  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  communion,  reached  Glasgow — 
where  Turner  met  them — and  went  straight  forward  to 
Paisley.  A  rendezvous  of  horse  and  foot  having  been 
appointed  by  Callender,  at  Stewarton  Hill,  on  Monday, 
Lieut. -General  Middleton  was  despatched  from  thence,  with 
six  troops  of  horse,  to  Mauchline  Muir ;  where,  it  appears, 
the  communicants  had  been  drawn  out  to  receive  them.  The 
Earl  of  Callender  and  Sir  James  Turner  advanced  with  the 
remainder  of  the  forces.  The  communicants  refusing  to  dis¬ 
perse,  were  briskly  charged  by  “Middleton’s  forlorn  hope” 
— as  Turner  calls  his  troops  of  cavalry  ;  but  so  stoutly  was 
the  charge  sustained,  that  not  only  were  they  defeated,  but 
Middleton  himself,  and  Colonel  Urrey,  who  came  to  the 
rescue,  both  wounded  in  the  head.  This  greatly  appalled  the 
government  troops  ;  and  the  news  reaching  the  Earl  of  Cal¬ 
lender,  he  left  Sir  James  Turner’s  regiment  of  foot  at  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  and  advanced  more  rapidly  with  his  horse.  On  his 
arrival,  Turner  says,  “the  flashing  communicants  left  the  field, 
the  horse  trulie  vntouched,  because  not  fercelie  pursued : 
about  sixtie  of  their  foot  were  taken,  and  five  officers.” 

Wodrow  gives  rather  a  different  account  of  the  affair.  He 
describes  the  party  assembled  at  Mauchline  Muir  as  “a  hand¬ 
ful  of  countrymen,”  who,  having  no  expectation  of  fighting, 
were  quite  unprepared  for  it.  He  admits,  however,  that 
Middleton  “was  in  some  hazard.”  By  the  mediation  of  Mr 
Thomas  Wylie,  minister  of  Mauchline,  and  some  other  minis¬ 
ters,  Middleton,  he  says,  “  gave  his  promise  to  permit  the 
people  to  dismiss  peaceably  ;  which  they  were  doing  when 
his  men  fell  upon  them,  and,  scattering  them  with  some 
slaughter,  kept  the  muir.  When  he  came  to  Mauchline,  the 
ministers  quarrelled  his  breach  of  promise  and  capitulation  ; 
I.  I 
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and  he  put  it  off  with  alleging  that  some  of  the  people  had 
provoked  his  men  with  harsh  speeches.”  The  Eev.  William 
Guthrie,  author  of  “The  Christian’s  Great  Interest,”  describes 
the  circumstance  still  more  widely,  and  wholly  vindicates  the 
men  of  Kyle  and  Cuninghame. 

Such  are  the  contradictory  statements  of  parties.  The 
truth  most  probably  lies  between.  The  communicants  may 
have  been  surprised,  hut  that  they  were  more  than  a  mere 
handful  is  apparent  from  their  ability  to  cope  with  six  well 
equipped  troops  of  cavalry.  Middleton  next  day  marched 
into  Ayr,  where  a  court  of  war  was  appointed  to  he  held  on 
the  prisoners.  The  country  people  were  pardoned ;  the 
“  officers  sentenced  to  he  hanged  or  shot hut  they  too  were 
spared,  and  permitted  to  depart  after  a  few  days’  confinement. 
The  ministers  taken  were  also  dismissed.  The  truth  is,  Cal¬ 
lender  and  Middleton  did  not  well  know  what  to  do;  for  the 
English  were  on  the  border,  and  the  west  country,  as  Turner 
admits,  was  very  unsettled.  The  Church  vigorously  contin¬ 
ued  its  thunders  against  all  who  shewed  the  slightest  symp¬ 
toms  of  favour  to  the  Engagers.  The  difficulty  experienced 
in  raising  troops  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  king’s 
cause.  The  English  loyalists  were  attacked  and  defeated  in 
detail,  before  Hamilton  could  march  a  step  to  their  assistance. 
Ayrshire,  in  general,  was  warmly  attached  to  the  church,  and 
the  party  of  which  Argyle  was  the  head ;  yet,  despite  the 
Assembly’s  denunciation,  a  considerable  body  of  men  repaired 
to  the  standard  of  Hamilton.  Lord  Montgomerie  (afterwards 
the  seventh  Earl  of  Eglinton)  joined  him  with  a  regiment  of 
his  Own  raising ;  *  Kilkerran  did  the  same ;  and  several 
families  of  lesser  note  contributed  in  men  and  money  towards 
promoting  the  expedition ;  while  Lord  Cochrane  undertook  a 
commission  to  bring  home  some  of  Munro’s  troops  from  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  at  length  enabled  to  enter 
England  at  the  head  of  14,000  men ;  but  it  was  neither  a 

*  At  the  battle  of  Long-Marston  Moor,  Lord  Montgomerie  fought,  in  op¬ 
position  to  his  father,  on  the  side  of  Charles  I. 
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disciplined  nor  unanimous  army.  The  leaders  dared  not 
effect  a  junction  with  the  English  royalists  under  Longdale, 
because  they  did  not  recognise  the  covenant.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  duke,  by  hazarding  a  battle  with  his  raw  and  ill- 
concerted  troops  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  against  the 
long-embodied  and  well-disciplined  army  of  Cromwell,  showed 
that  he  had  no  military  talent  or  experience. 

Ho  sooner  had  Hamilton  taken  his  departure  for  England, 
than  Argyle,  Eglinton,  and  other  noblemen,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  body  of  troops,  raised  chiefly  by  the  sanction 
of  the  church,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  proceeded  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  expelled  the  convention,  by  whose  authority  the 
army  under  Hamilton  had  been  collected.  The  troops  were 
accompanied  by  clergymen  appointed  by  the  presbyteries,  and 
a  fast  was  held  for  a  blessing  on  their  arms.  Great  complaints 
had  been  made  of  the  insolence  and  misconduct  of  the  soldiers 
raised  for  the  “  Engagement,”  and  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
were  to  have  been  instituted  against  them ;  but  it  appears 
the  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  had  behaved  themselves  no  better, 
for,  by  the  same  diet,*  it  was  ordered  that,  “  considering  the 
great  plundering  that  was  committed  by  many  in  the  armie 
that  went  out  in  the  late  expedition  for  the  cause  of  God,  how 
scandalous  it  was  to  the  gospel,  what  a  blot  it  put  upon  pro¬ 
fession,  and  how  it  opened  the  mouths  of  the  wicked  and 
profane,  did  appoint  that  every  brother  sould  tak  exact  tryell 
and  notice  of  plunderers  within  his  congregation,  and  if  the 
geir  was  considerable,  that  restitution  be  made,  and  that  the 
persons  themselves,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Synod,  be 
brought  publicklie  before  the  congregation,  and  mak  acknow'- 
ledgment  of  their  fault.” 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  followed  by 
the  entrance  of  Cromwell  into  Scotland,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Covenanters,  easily  succeeded  in  repressing  the 
forces  under  Munro  and  Laneric.  The  power  of  the  rigid 
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presbyterian  party  was  thus  completely  established,  and  the 
church  exercised  its  authority  in  a  sweeping  manner.  AIL 
who  had  been  accessory  to  “  Hamilton’s  Engagement  ” — as 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  England  was  called — were 
compelled  either  to  make  a  public  display  of  repentance,  or 
leave  the  church.  The  Assembly  passed  an  act  directing  the 
most  rigid  inquiries  after  defaulters,  and  the  presbyteries  were 
equally  zealous  in  carrying  out  their  injunctions.  In  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  Presbyteries  of  Ayr  and  Irvine,  a  minute 
was  framed— so  that  these  bodies  might  act  harmoniously — 
by  which  the  various  shades  of  “  malignancy  ”  were  nicely 
classed  and  distinguished.  This  minute  was  drawn  out  on 
the  28th  November,  1648.  It  diverged  into  no  less  than 
ten  heads  or  degrees  of  malignancy,  distinguishing  between 
those  who  simply  give  their  band  for  putting  out  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  men,  and  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  indi¬ 
viduals,  by  putting  them  in  the  tolbuith.  These  classes 
were  respectively  termed  compilers,  forcers,  urgers.  Others, 
of  a  milder  shade,  were  denominated  seducers,  promoters ,  &c. 
There  were  various  distinctions,  however,  upon  which  the  two 
Presbyteries  could  not  agree,  and  these  were  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Commission.  The 
grounds  of  debarring  and  expulsion  are  curious,  as  illustrative 
of  the  period,  and  shew  the  great  difficulty  Hamilton  ex¬ 
perienced  in  raising  his  levies  ;  and  when  raised,  what,  it 
may  he  asked,  was  the  value  of  an  army  so  compelled  ? 

When  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  renewed  about 
this  time,  all  suspected  of  malignancy  were  scrupulously 
debarred,  according  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  until  due 
repentance  had  been  made.  Lord  Chancellor  Loudoun,  who 
had  at  first  favoured  the  expedition,  bowed  himself  in  much 
humility  to  the  church.  Amongst  others  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  charged  with  malignancy,  were 
Lord  Cochrane  of  Dundonald,  Lieut. -Colonel  Hew  Mont¬ 
gomerie  of  Coilsfield,  the  Laird  of  Dunduff,  David  Campbell, 
yr.  of  Skeldon,  &c.  Lord  Cochrane  was  accused  of  having 
been  “a  colonel  in  the  late  unlawful  Engagement” — of 
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having  signed  the  letter  sent  from  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Shire,  which  he  said  he  had  done  in 
haste,  not  knowing  its  contents — and  accepted  a  commission 
to  go  to  Ireland  and  bring  over  forces.  The  statement  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Hew  Montgomerie  throws  more  light  perhaps 
than  any  other  on  the  perplexing  dubiety  of  the  times.  He 
was  desired  to  give  hi  his  answer  in  write  to  the  question 
whether  he  had  undertaken  any  charge  in  “the  late  unlawful 
Engagement  against  England  ?”  He  replied  as  follows  : — “  I 
did,  after  a  long  tyme  being  dealt  with,  and  ane  great  hope 
of  a  unanimous  agreement  betwixt  church  and  state  (as  was 
at  the  time  rumoured  where  I  live),  as  also  many  solemn 
oaths  and  protestations  used  besyde  the  publick  declaration, 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  unluse  any  poynt  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  hut  on  the  contrar  the  absolute  prosecu¬ 
tion  thairof,  together  with  the  king’s  relief,  engaged  to  he 
lieut.-colonel  to  my  Lord  Montgomerie  in  England,  but  not 
to  officiate  any  charge  or  command  before  my  being  there, 
neither  to  remain  longer  with  them  when  a  breach  should  be 
of  'the  premises.  As  for  my  journey  towards  the  armie, 
though  my  nearest  way  had  been  by  Carlisle,  yet  for  my 
information  and  better  satisfaction,  I  went  about  the  way  of 
Edinburgh,  being  still  unresolved,  where  I  was  a  little  in¬ 
formed  that  all  those  that  rose  in  arms  under  a  pretext  of 
jbyning  with  them,  were  received  without  giving  assurance 
to  be  faithfull  to  the  ends  of  the  covenant  or  the  maintenance 
thairof,  which  did  occasion  my  stay  there  some  four  dayes 
for  farther  information  of  the  certainty  thairof,  and  by  that 
tyme  word  came  of  ane  rub  given  them  ;  which  did  also  stay 
me  for  to  hear  where  and  how  they  were.  And  suddenly  we 
heard  both  of  their  defeat,  and  also  of  the  approach  of  the 
west  country  forces  towards  Edinburgh,  where  I  staid  till 
their  coming  ;  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Earl  of  Tweeddale 
his  house  for  a  certain  tyme,  and  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
Earl  of  Lanerik  and  their  forces,  and  with  your  people  I  came 
home.”  Amongst  those  proceeded  against  in  Cunninghame, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  the  most  prominent  were  the 
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Laird  of  Knock,  and  James  Craufurd  of  Baidland,  who  was 
named  in  the-  committees  of  war  for  Ayrshire  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  in  1646  and  1648.  He  joined  the  unlawful 
Engagement  against  England,  and  held  the  rank  of  major. 
After  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  on  his  return  to  the 
county  he  made  application  to  the  presbytery  to  be  admitted 
to  repentance,  and  restored  to  the  covenant.  The  application 
was  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  expressed  great  contrition 
for  his  past  misconduct.  After  repeated  supplications  and 
appearances,  he  was  ordained  to  satisfy,  according  to  the  act 
of  the  General  Assembly;  which  he  did  (October,  1649)  in 
the  church  of  Dairy. 

The  affairs  of  the  state  being  under  the  control  of  the  high 
church  party,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  all  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  Committee  made  for  the  late  “  unlawful  Engagement,” 
and  ratifying  the  Protestation  against  the  same.  Another  act 
was  also  passed  in  favour  of  those  ministers  who  had  been  at 
the  affair  of  Mauchline  Muir,  declaring  that  the  rising  there 
of  the  good  and  well-affected  was  not  only  lawful,  but  a 
zealous  and  real  testimony  to  the  truth  and  covenant.  The 
ministers  were  John  Nevy,  of  Loudoun  ;  John  Adair,  of  Ayr  ; 
Gabriel  Maxwell,  of  Dundonald  :  Alexander  Blair,  of  Gal- 
stoun;  Mathew  Mowat,  of  Kilmarnock;  Thomas  Wyllie,  of 
Mauchline ;  and  William  Guthrie,  of  New  Kilmarnock  (or 
Pen  wick.) 


PROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  TILL  THE  UNION. 

The  distracted  state  of  parties  in  Scotland  was  still  farther 
increased  by  the  ill  treatment  and  execution  of  Charles  I., 
against  which  strong  protestations  were  made.*  Though  this 


*  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  by  the  Presbyteries.  They 
were  busy  prosecuting  the  “  malignants.”  The  only  reference  to  the  fate  of 
the  king  occurs  in  the  resolution  of  keeping  a  fast  by  order  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion — amongst  other  causes,  “  that  the  Lord  deliver  the  young  king  from  the 
snares  of  ill  counsell  in  which  he  is  now  involved.” 
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was  an  event  well  calculated  to  unite  all  favourable  to  mon¬ 
archical  government,  and  though  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
producing  a  decided  reaction  in  the  public  mind,  still  the 
views  of  parties  were  so  various,  and  their  religious  feelings 
so  strong,  that  it  was  impossible  to  condescend  upon  any  com¬ 
mon  ground  of  agreeance.  The  whole  authority  of  the  coun¬ 
try — after  the  defeats  of  Montrose,  Hamilton,  and  Laneric — 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  more  strict  covenanters; 
and  though,  contrary  to  the  invitation  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  they  resolved  upon  the  maintenance  of  monarchy,  by 
proclaiming  Charles  II.,  yet  the  crown  had  been  offered  to 
him  upon  such  terms,  that  neither  the  more  moderate  pres- 
byterians,  nor  the  royalists  could  enter  cordially  into  their 
arrangements.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  was  resolved  to 
place  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  and  committees  of 
war  were  appointed  for  all  the  shires.  That  for  Ayrshire 
consisted  of  the'Lord  Chancellor  Loudoun  ;  the  Earls  of  Eg- 
linton  and  Cassillis ;  the  Lord  Cathcart,  &c.  The  Earl  of 
Cassillis,  and  Robert  Barclay,  provost  of  Irvine,  were  among 
the  commissioners  despatched  to  the  Continent  to  offer  the 
crown  to  his  majesty  ;  and,  amongst  other  stipulations,  it  was 
made  a  fundamental  principle  of  his  acceptance  that  all  excom¬ 
municated  persons — those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
“  unlawful  engagements  ”  of  Montrose  and  Hamilton — should 
be  excluded,  from  the  court.  While  these  negotiations  were 
in  progress,  Montrose,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  fol¬ 
lowers,  chiefly  Germans,  made  a  landing  in  the  Orkneys,  with 
the  view  of  creating  another  diversion  in  favour  of  unlimited 
monarchy ;  but  a  body  of  troops  having  been  despatched 
against  him,  he  was  routed  before  he  had  well  effected  a  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  mainland.  His  defeat  and  capture  were  celebrated 
by  a  solemn  thanksgiving  throughout  all  the  Church.  By 
the  Presbytery  of  Ayr*  it  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
5th  June  (1650),  in  place  of  the  15th  May,  as  directed  by  the 

*  From  the  Becords  of  this  body  it  appears  that  Montrose  was  defeated 
by  Ooi.  Strachan,  on  the  ‘27th  April,  and  that  he  was  captured  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  one  M‘Leod  of  Asken. 
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Commission  of  the  General  Assembly — the  letter  containing 
the  instructions  not  having  reached  the  Presbytery  in  proper 
time. 

Charles  II.  had  scarcely  assumed  the  nominal  functions — 
for  they  were  no  more — of  royalty  in  Scotland,  when  the 
English  Parliament  deemed  it  politic  to  despatch  an  army  of 
1 6,000  men,  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  now  commander- in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  its  head,  against 
the  Scots.  To  meet  this  invasion,  a  large  army  was  raised ; 
hut  it  was  neither  well  disciplined,  nor,  considering  the 
severity  of  the  Church’s  proceedings  against  all  who  came 
under  the  designation  of  Maligncmts  and  Engagers,  was  it 
likely  to  be  actuated  by  much  unanimity  of  purpose.  The 
troops  were,  as  usual,  raised  by  a  species  of  conscription  from 
the  various  districts — some  of  the  more  zealous  and  wealthy 
of  the  noblemen  contributing  voluntary  levies  of  men.  From 
the  Records  of  the  town  of  Ayr  (Sept.  18,  1650),  it  appears 
that  the  levy  cost  the  burgh  5800  merks,  which  was  raised 
by  a  stent  upon  the  town  and  landward  inhabitants  ;  and  that 
the  horses  requisite  for  the  troopers  and  dragoons  were  im¬ 
pressed  wherever  they  could  find  them,  the  owners  being  paid 
according  to  a  scale  of  value.  Though  greatly  hurried  in 
their  armament  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Cromwell,  the  ruling 
party  relaxed  none  of  their  severity  of  discipline  and  exclusive¬ 
ness.  The  command  of  the  Covenanting  army  was  entrusted 
to  General  Leslie,  a  soldier  of  approved  talent  and  courage. 
Prom  his  judicious  choice  of  an  encampment  at  Edinburgh, 
and  his  successful  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  by  which  he 
promoted  the  discipline  and  courage  of  his  troops,  it  is  well 
known  that  Cromwell  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to 
Dunbar.  Balfour*  relates  that  Major-General  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomerie,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  Colonel 
Strahan,  on  Wednesday,  Slst  July,  led  out  a  party  against 
the  enemy  of  2000  horse  and  500  foot,  and  beat  him  soundly. 
If  they  had  had  1000  more,  continues  the  annalist,  they 


*  Balfour’s  Annals. 
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would  have  routed  his  whole  army.  They  hilled  to  him  five 
Colonels  and  Lieut. -Colonels,  and  mortally*  wounded  Lieut.  - 
General  Lambert,  and  above  500  soldiers,  and  returned  with 
no  great  loss.  But  for  the  injudicious  interference  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Kirk,  who,  after  expelling  no  less  than 
4000  of  the  best  troops  because  of  their  malignancy ,  and  pre¬ 
venting  Leslie  from  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attack,  because  it  was  Sabbath,  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  Cromwell  to  an  inglorious  retreat.  The 
latter  endeavoured  in  vain  to  draw  him  from  his  stronghold. 
With  the  view  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Scots,  he 
marched  westward,  manoeuvring  between  Stirling  and  the 
capital.  Leslie,  perceiving  his  intention,  ordered  forward  a 
body  of  his  troops  in  a  parallel  line.  Contrary  to  what  is 
generally  represented  in  the  history  of  this  period,  it  would 
appear,  from  the  following  letter  by  Major-General  Mont¬ 
gomerie  to  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  written  at  this 
time,  that  the  Scots  were  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  provi¬ 
sions  as  well  as  the  English  : — 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  received  your  Lordship’s  *  *  *  *  The  Lew- 

tenent-Gen.  is  to  send  on  [one]  to  you  who  came  in  from  the 
Enemy  weell  mounted  :  his  father  is  a  presheterian  Minister 
in  Lancashyre.  Our  Kesolutiones  in  the  Army  have  beene  so 
contrar  and  uncertaine  yesterday  all  day  that  I  could  not  ad¬ 
vertise  your  Lordship  befor  this  tyme.  Wee  have  resolved  to 
draw  our  Army  a  mylle  or  two  westward,  and  draw  up  in  a 
fair  feild,  and  offer  the  Enemy  Battell,  by  shotting  three  peice 
of  cannon  towards  them.  But  wee  are  aflfaid  they  will  not 
come  to  us,  knowing  our  straits  for  want  of  provision,  which 
if  they  doe  not  we  will  be  forced  to  march  towards  them,  and 
fight  upon  all  disadvantadges,  for  we  must  either  resolve  to 
doe  that  or  starve.  Ther  is  many  against  the  giving  of  the 
Enemy  a  dievertisment  by  sending  a  party  to  England,  in 

*  So  says  the  annalist;  but  as  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  survived, 
severely  wounded  should  have  been  the  expression. 
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respect  they  wold  not  be  able  to  fight  tber  forces  which  it  is 
conceaved  they  have  on  foot  in  the  kingdome,  except  they 
should  joyne  with  Malignants,  and  assist  thes  who  we  are 
oblidged  to  fight  against  as  weel  as  Sectaries.  Wee  are  in¬ 
formed  ther  is  a  party  of  three  thousand  men  coming  to  the 
border  to  recruit  the  enemy,  under  the  Comand  of  my  Lord 
Gray  of  Grubie,  and  fyve  liundreth  which  is  come  over  the 
border  already,  whom  we  resolve  to  send  a  party  to  intercept, 
which  is  all  I  have  to  show  your  Lordship  for  the  present. 
Intreating  your  Lordship  to  communicat  this  to  my  Lord 
drumfermling,  and  show  him  ther  [is]  none  more  his  servant 
than  he  who  resolves  to  continue 

your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  sone 

to  serve  you  till  death, 

E.  Montgomerie.” 

“  At  our  Leagure  neare  Carstophin 
this  22  of  Agnst  1650. 

“  Wee  have  ordered  our  Army  so,  by  putting  all  our  best 
men,  officers  and  souldiers,  in  the  battell,  and  the  worst  in  the 
reserve,  that  we  are  hopefull  throu  God’s  strength  to  carry 
the  bussines  by  our  battell,  having  the  two  part  of  our  horse 
in  it  and  the  third  part  in  the  reserve.” 

There  is  another  letter  by  Major-General  Montgomerie  to 
his  father  at  this  period,  which,  though  not  dated,  seems  to 
have  been  written  subsequently  to  the  foregoing.  It  is  inte¬ 
resting,  as  illustrative  of  the  manoeuvring  to  which  the  armies 
had  recourse : — 

“  My  Lord, 

“  The  reason  why  yor.  Lo.  is  not  so  oft  acquainted  of  our 
proceedings  as  I  wold,  is  becaus  yor.  Lo.  horsemen  doth  not 
attend  heir  as  they  oucht.  Ther  is  one  grahame,  who,  after 
the  wreitting  of  my  Letter  did  let  it  ly  two  dayes  besyd  me, 
and  when  they  come  keepes  them  up  lykwyse.  Since  my  last 
to  yor.  Lo.  ther  is  nothing  past,  save  only  the  Enemy  this 
morning  fell  upon  a  house  called  Eeidhall,  within  two  myle 
of  our  Army,  and  storm’d  it,  and  after  two  houres  debate 
gained  it,  ther  being  such  a  strong  pass  betwixt  our  army  and 
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it  that  we  could  not  releave  them  ;  neither  could  we  advance 
for  ther  cannon,  having  all  ther  army  standing  upon  strong 
ground  ready  to  second  them.  Wee  are  informed  this  night 
ther  is  two  bregads  of  the  Enemy  march’t  towards  Craigmiller 
this  night,  wherfor  we  have  commanded  a  party  of  foot  to  it, 
with  two  Eegts.  of  horse  to  Wester-didistoun,  who  is  to  watch 
ther  and  to  send  ane  hundredth  horse  to  the  house,  to  attend 
upon  the  enemy’s  waggons  and  provision, 'which  is  to  come 
from  Musleburgh.  If  they  resolve  to  storm  the  house,  we  are 
to  advance  with  our  wholle  army  towardes  them,  and  second 
the  parties.  I  pray  the  lord  give  us  good  success.  I  thought 
titt  to  aquaint  yor.  Lo.  that  the  shyre  of  perth  cryes  mightily 
out  against  yor.  Lo.  Kegt.,  and  have  profered  to  furnish  the 
army  with  two  thousand  bolls  of  meall  if  they  will  remove 
yor.  Lo.  Eegt.*  Ther  is  many  lykewyse  for  the  bringing 
them  over  to  purge  them.  Wherfor  yor.  Lo.  wold  see  that 
ye  have  none  but  such  as  ye  can  be  ansrable  for.  Ther  is 
some  who  spares  not  to  vent  publickly  that  ther  is  no  need 
of  a  guard,  and  that  his  Majestie  wold  rather  be  content  to 
quyt  them,  then  have  the  countrey  oppressed.  Thes  things  I 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  yor.  Lo.  of,  that  ye  might  be  resolved 
what  course  to  take  therin.  However  I  should  not  wish  that 
yor.  Lo.  should  be  discouradged  at  any  of  thes  expressiones, 
but  doe  yor.  duety  and  stand  by  yor.  right.  I  have  receaved 
that  money  from  boghall  which  yor.  Lo.  sent,  as  I  did  ex¬ 
press?,  in  a  former  [letter]  which,  if  yor.  Lo.  have  not  receaved 
I  shall  informe  yor.  Lo.  more  particularly  by  the  nixt.  So 
wishing  the  lord  to  blisse  his  ma.tie,  and  all  his  court,  and  to 
prosper  yor.  Lo.  in  all  yor.  interprizes, 

I  rest 

your  Lo.  most  obedient 
sone  to  serve  you, 

E.  Montgomerie.” 


*  The  Earl  of  Eglinton  was  colonel  of  the  king's  guard  of  horse,  hence 
the  reason  of  his  regiment — about  which  there  were  so  many  complaints — • 
being  stationed  at  Perth,  where  Charles  II.  held  his  court.  The  Earl,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  with  his  regiment  at  the  time. 
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If  nothing  occure  before  Munday,  we  resolve  to  use  some 
active  way  to  engadge  the  Enemy  to  fight,  which  I  conceive 
wilbe  by  marching  towards  Edmeston  and  Musleburgh  and 
storming  them. 

(Addressed) 

“To  his  most  honoble.  Lord 
“  The  Earle  of  Eglintoun 

“  These  are.” 

The  disastrous  result  of  this  determination  to  force  the 
enemy  to  fight,  by  moving  from  their  position,  is  well  known. 
Still  no  emergency  could  reconcile  the  Covenanters  to  an 
amalgamation  with  those  whom  they  believed  to  entertain 
less  rigid  views  of  Church  polity  than  themselves.  So  absurd 
did  their  conduct  appear  in  this  respect,  that  many  of  the 
more  moderate  portion  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  suspect 
their  integrity.  The  author  of  “  The  Montgomerie  Manu¬ 
scripts”  broadly  accuses  the  “Committee  of  the  Kirk,”  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  of  secretly  favouring  the  Parliament.  “  It 
was  generally  believed,”  he  says,  “  that  O.  C.  [Oliver  Crom¬ 
well]  had  secret  correspondence  with  them  and  their  party, 
among  ye.  officers,  and  ye.  event  confirmed  the  report.  For 
ye.  ministers  and  some  leading  officers,  after  the  loss  of  Dun- 
barr  fight,  now  called  Kemonstrators  (from  a  paper  called  a 
Kemonstrance  against  ye.  assembly  of  the  Estates,  and  of  the 
ministers  at  Striveling),  for  this  assembly  declared  that  it  was 
lawfull  for  the  King  to  imploy  any  of  his  subjects,  to  expell 
ye.  sectarian  English  out  of  the  country ;  but  those  other 
ministers  and  officers,  having  gott  together  about  6000  men, 
and  more  dayly  of  their  peevish  gang,  refractory  to  ye.  laws, 
coming  in  to  pursue  their  remonstrance,  would  admit  of 
no  conjunction  with  ye.  King,  nor  with  his  sober  estates 
and  clergy  at  Striveling,  but  being  headed  by  ye.  said 
Straughan  and  Colonel  Gilbert  (commonly  called  Gibby)  barr, 
would  light  ye.  Lord’s  battles  by  themselves  ;  because  he  was 
able  to  doe  his  ourn  work  with  few,  as  well  as  with  many, 
and  would  own  his  cause  and  covenant,  (which  they  only  ex¬ 
pressed)  against  the  sectarians,  and,  therefore,  they  rejected 
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the  help  of  1000  men,  which  ye.  King  and  estates  sent, 
by  Major-General  Montgomerie,  (Eglinton’s  3d  son),  and 
threatened  to  fall  upon  him  and  his  party,  if  he  presumed  to 
joyne  with  them,  tho’  he  offered  to  be  under  their  command ; 
only  permitting  their  leaders  to  march  and  fight  as  volunteers, 
with  ye.  men  they  had  brought  to  their  party.  Now,  lettany 
man  judge  whether  barr  and  straughan  were  more  for  the 
King  and  country  or  for  Cromwell ;  but  Lambert  easily  routed 
them  at  Hamilton,  within  six  miles  of  Glasgow.”* 

Without  going  the  length  of  this  old  writer  in  suspecting 
the  motives  of  the  Remonstrators,  it  is  apparent  that  their 
absurd  conduct  was  the  main  cause  of  the  discomfitures  sus¬ 
tained  at  that  period.  Confidence  in  one  another,  without 
which  success  is  impossible,  was  completely  destroyed. 
Charles  himself,  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Parliamentary  force,  escaped  from  the  power  of  Argyle  at 
Perth,  where  the  Court  then  was,  and  fled  towards  the  High¬ 
lands,  with  the  view  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
few  royalists  who,  under  Middleton  and  Glencairn,  still  kept 
together.  Alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  such  a  step, 
Argyle  immediately  despatched  Colonel  Robert  Montgomerie 
after  him  with  a  party  of  horse,  who  succeeded  in  overcoming 


*  According  to  other  accounts,  the  route  was  not  so  easily  accomplished : 
— William  Ralstoun  of  that  Ilk,  living  at  Woodsyde  (his  own  property),  in 
Beith  parish,  was  in  the  party  which  was  dissatisfacted  and  opposed  King 
Charles  I. ;  but  disapproving  of  the  murder  of  this  king,  they  took  up  arms 
against  the  Republicans  and  the  despot  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ralstoun,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  horse,  under  Colonel  Kerr,  surprised  General 
Lambert,  at  Hamiltoun,  in  December,  1650 ;  and  had  well  nigh  succeeded 
in  the  enterprise,  which  failed  through  the  desertion  of  Colonel  Halket,  one 
of  their  number. — See  Kersland’s  Memoirs. — Robertson's  Ayrshire  Families. 

Lieut.-Col.  Ralstoun,  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  entered  Hamilton,  and 
most  gallantly  carried  all  before  him,  clearing  the  town  of  the  English,  and 
killing  several.  Kerr,  with  fewer  than  two  hundred,  seconded  him.  By 
some  supposed  treachery,  the  English  rallied  again,  and  they  pursued  Kerr’s 
and  Ralstoun’s  party  as  far  as  Paisley  and  Kilmarnock.  About  twenty  only 
were  killed,  and  not  more  than  eighty  taken  prisoners,  whereof  Ker  him¬ 
self  made  one. — Brown's  History  of  Glasgow. 

From  a  paper,  published  in  Robertsons  Ayrshire  Families ,  it  would  appear 
that  the  properties  of  Queensberrie  and  Drumlanric  suffered  considerably — 
the  paper  is  entitled: 

“  The  roole  off  the  Remonstrators,  that  brunt  the  gaits  of  drumlangrig 
and  plundered  and  waisted  the  Lands.” 
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his  fears,  and  brought  him  hack  to  Perth.  Balfour  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  king’s  discovery  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Name,  one  of  Montgomerie’s  officers.  He  was  found  in  a 
poor  cottage  belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Clova,  “  laying  in  a 
nasty  room,  on  ane  old  bolster  above  a  matte  of  segges  and 
rushes,  overwearied  and  very  fearful.  *  *  The  King  told 

Robert  Montgomerie  that  Doctor  Fraser  had  betrayed  him,  in 
assuring  him  that  he  should  have  been  that  day  he  came  away 
in,  delivered  up  to  the  English,  and  all  his  servants  hanged.” 

Though  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed 
were  of  the  most  discouraging  nature,  a  fresh  army  was 
speedily  assembled  under  the  command  of  Laneric  (now  Duke 
of  Hamilton)  and  Leslie.*  The  west  country  forces,  however, 
under  the  name  of  Protesters, t  kept  strictly  apart,  and  were 
commanded  by  Lord  Robert  Ker.  The  camp  was  formed  at 
Torwood,  with  the  fortress  of  Stirling  in  the  rear,  and  the 
Highlands  open  for  supplies.  Cromwell  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  draw  them  into  action ;  and  it  was  not  till,  crossing  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  thereby  interrupting  their  intercouse  with 
the  Highlands,  that  they  marched  to  England,  as  the  only 
alternative  which  could  be  wisely  adopted.  The  failure  of 
this  bold  stroke  is  sufficiently  accounted  for.  Charles  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  a  great  accession  to  his  army  in  England ;  but, 
from  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  movement,  his  friends  were 
not  prepared  to  join  him,  nor  did  the  rigid  orders  issued  by 
the  committee  of  ministers  tend  to  encourage  the  English 
royalists.  The  small  army  of  the  Scots,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  14,000,  was  surrounded  at  Worcester  by  upwards 
of  30,000  troops  under  Cromwell.  So  situated,  they  could 
offer  little  effective  resistance.  Still  much  courage  and 
prowess  was  individually  displayed.  Major-General  Mont- 

*  A  regiment  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who,  with  his  son 
James,  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  at  Dumbarton. 

f  So  called  from  their  protesting  against  the  resolution  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  reply  to  the  query  of  the  Parliament,  in 
1651,  that  it  was  lawful  to  employ  such  as  were  debarred  from  the  public 
trust  on  account  of  malignancy,  provided  that  they  satisfied  the  Kirk  for 
their  offence. 
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gomerie,  who  had  the  command  of  the  second  brigade  of 
horse,  as  narrated  in  the  Boscobel  Tracts,  was  “  stationed  at 
Powic.k  Bridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teme,  and  was  opposed 
by  Pleetwood  and  Ingoldsby,  who  advanced,  under  a  brisk 
fire,  to  attack  him.  Montgomerie,  after  maintaining  his  post 
till  his  ammunition  was  expended,  was  forced  to  abandon 
Powick  Bridge  in  disorder  ;  and  the  Protector  (Oliver  Crom¬ 
well),  having  at  the  same  time  overpowered  the  equally 
gallant  defence  offered  by  Pitscottie  and  his  handful  of  men, 
only  three  hundered  Highlanders,  (by  which  the  Eepublicans 
were  enabled  to  cross  the  Severn  and  outflank  General  Mont¬ 
gomerie)  passed  the  Severn  on  pontoons,  leaving  Montgomerie 
in  full  retreat  towards  the  city  of  Worcester.”  In  this  hard- 
fought  though  unsuccessful  action  at  Powick  Bridge,  General 
Montgomerie  was  dangerously  wounded.  The  whole  of  the 
royalist  army  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  Major- 
General  Montgomerie  was  amongst  the  latter. 

The  divided  state  of  parties  tended  greatly  to  favour  the 
success  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  General  Monk,  who  had 
been  left  in  Scotland  with  a  considerable  force,  having  cap¬ 
tured  Stirling,  most  of  the  other  strengths  of  the  country 
were  speedily  given  up.  Amongst  other  towns  of  importance 
Ayr  was  taken  possession  of,  and  a  strong  fortification  erected 
there.  The  castle  of  Little  Cumbrae  was  also  taken  and 
burned.  Tradition  states  that  the  Eglinton  family  retired  to 
the  Cumbraes  for  security — the  earl  himself  being  at  the  time 
a  prisoner.  The  tradition  is  countenanced  by  various  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Lord  Montgomerie,  the  earl’s  eldest  son,  though 
he  had  been  a  steady  royalist — having  fought  in  opposition  to 
his  father  at  Marston-Moor,  and  with  Hamilton  in  his  inva¬ 
sion  of  England — after  satisfying  with  the  church,  and 
obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  act  which  had  been  passed  against 
him  declaring  him  incapable  of  public  employment,  rose  to 
great  influence  and  trust  with  the  Committee  ol  Estates. 
Balfour,  in  his  annals,  has  the  following  statement,  dated  17th 
January,  1651  “Ordered  that  the  Lord  Montgomery  haue 
6  barrells  of  that  pouder  wich  belonges  to  the  publicke,  which 
was  carried  to  the  Isle  of  Bute,  for  the  defence  of  his  housse, 
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for  wicli  the  said  lord  is  to  he  comptable  to  the  publicke.” 
That  by  “his  house”  was  meant  the  castle  on  the  Little  Cum- 
brae  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  order,  the  original 
of  which  is  amongst  the  Eglinton  papers  at  Auchans : — 

“  You  ar  heairby  requyred,  vpon  sight  heir  of,  to  send  four¬ 
score  able  souldiers  of  the  Eegimeant  wnder  your  command, 
wt.  ther  armes,  to  the  Hand  of  Litill  Cornbra,  their  to  Con- 
tinow,  and  to  ressaue  such  further  orders  from  teyme  to  tyrne 
from  the  Lord  Montgomerie  as  hee  shall  think  most  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  service.  Which  suldires  ar  to  leavie  ther 
horses  in  ther  qrs.  wt.  the  Eest  of  that  Eegimant,  and  to  Ees- 
saue  ther  prouissionall  intertin  ements  out  of  the  [island]  of 
boote  [Bute]  and  meikell-Combra,  which  is  to  be  refounded 
vnto  the  inhabitantes  of  the  seads  Islands  out  of  the  first 
of  the  mantinence  that  shalbe  ressaued  of  the  sherifedomes 
of  aire  and  Eanfrow  ;  heir  of  you  will  not  faile  at  your  perill, 
gevin  vnder  our  hand  at  or.  Court  at  Dunefermeline,  the  28th 
day  of  Apriayll,  1651. 

“  To  Collonell  Collin  Cambell 
or  in  his  absens  to  his  lieut- 
Cornall  or  other  offiscers 
Commanding  that  Eeaigemant 
of  dragouns,  for  the  teyme 
being.” 

Notwithstanding  the  hopelessness  of  the  royal  cause,  several 
efforts  were  still  made  in  favour  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Leven, 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Lord  Ogilvy,  and  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  met  at  Perth  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  fresh 
levy ;  hut  they  were  suddenly  set  upon  by  Monk’s  troops, 
and  most  of  them  taken  prisoners.  The  most  successful 
attempt  was  that  made  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  ;  whose 
active  and  energetic  temperament  well  fitted  him  for  despe¬ 
rate  enterprises.  Of  his  lordship’s  expedition  a  minute  and 
interesting  account  has  been  preserved  by  John  Graham  of 
Deuchrie,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  his  standard. 

After  a  gallant  struggle,  and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
king’s  cause,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  Glencairn  and 
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liis  small  band  at  length  capitulated,  upon  honourable  terms, 
with  General  Monk,  and  crossed  the  Forth  to  his  own  house 
of  Finlayston,  on  the  4th  September,  1654. 

From  this  period  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Scotland  con¬ 
tinued  in  comparative  repose.  So  great  was  the  sway  of  the 
Protector,  and  so  thoroughly  divided  the  country — with  jus¬ 
tice,  at  the  same  time,  well  administered — that  the  people 
seemed  happy  to  find  themselves  under  a  power  superior  to 
the  factions  by  which  they  had  suffered.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Scots  never  regarded  Cromwell  in  the  light  of  a  conqueror ; 
and  we  think  that  Hume  does  injustice  to  Scotland  in  repre¬ 
senting  her  as  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke.  He  might  as  well 
say  that  England  herself  had  been  conquered.  It  was  a  civil 
war  from  beginning  to  end.*  Though  the  majority  in  Scot¬ 
land  were  Presbyterians,  there  were  many  tinged  with  Puri¬ 
tanism  3  and  while  the  nation  at  large  was  split  into  factions, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  no  emergency  could  induce  to 
coalesce,  there  were  not  a  few  inclined  for  republicanism. 
Neither  was  Cromwell  personally  odious  to  the  Scots,  being 
himself  allied  by  blood  to  the  country.  His  mother — whose 
name  was  Stuart,  and  distantly  related,  it  is  said,  to  the 
royal  family — was  of  Scottish  birth.  Eosyth  Castle,  where 
her  ancestors  resided,  still  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  a  short  distauce  above  Queensferry.f  The 
government  of  Cromwell,  too,  was  withal  so  judicious,  that  it 
went  far  to  reconcile  many  to  his  sway  who  were  at  first 
violently  opposed  to  him.  In  his  celebrated  act  of  grace, 
those  only  who  had  been  most  resolute  in  their  opposition  to 
him  were  omitted.  Amongst  these,  connected  with  Ayrshire, 
were  John,  Earl  of  Crawfurd-Lindsay 3  the  Earl  of  Loudoun 3 
Lord  Mauchline 3  Lord  Montgomerie  3  Lord  Bargany ;  and 


*  From  the  Session  books  of  Ayr  it  appears  that  a  number  of  Scotsmen 
■were  amongst  the  Cromwellian  troops  who  occupied  the  fortress. 

f  This  fact  has  been  questioned — and  Noble,  who  writes  a  life  of  Crom¬ 
well,  traces  the  descent  of  his  mother  from  a  family  of  the  name  of  Steward , 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Our  authority  is  Lord  Hailes,  whose  general  accur¬ 
acy  is  universally  admitted.  Tradition,  besides,  supports  the  statement  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  there  must  have  been  good  foundation  for  it. 

I.  7W. 
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the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  Their  respective  ladies,  however,  were 
allowed  yearly  pensions  from  the  revenues  of  the  forfeited 
estates:  the  Countess  of  Crawford,  £400;  the  Countess  of 
Loudoun,  £400 ;  and  Lady  Bargany,  £200.  Amongst  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  permitted  to  manage  their  own  pro¬ 
perties,  on  payment  of  certain  fines,  were,  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  paid  £5000;  and  Lord  Boyd,  who  paid  £1500. 

Though  matters  went  on  smoothly  for  some  time,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  authority  of  Cromwell  rested  on  a  very 
precarious  footing,  and  that  the  public  mind  was  gradually 
preparing  for  a  change.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  his  position  for  any 
length  of  time.  Certain  it  is  that  the  danger  to  which  his 
government  was  exposed,  and  the  anxiety  which  it  occasioned 
him,  was  the  means  of  hastening  his  dissolution.  When  Iris 
death  occurred — on  the  3d  September,  1558 — his  son  Bich¬ 
ard,  as  is  well  known,  was  proclaimed  successor ;  but  a  strong 
party  were  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  race. 
General  Monk,  who  held  the  command  of  the  army  in  Scot¬ 
land  during  the  Protectorate,  had  endeared  himself  much  to 
the  nation,  and  seemed  favourable  to  the  project;  hut,  as 
caution  was  necessary,  he  allowed  a  considerable  time  to 
elapse  before  declaring  himself.  So  great,  indeed,  was  his 
procrastination  and  hesitation,  that  the  patience  of  the  Scots 
was  well  nigh  exhausted.  According  to  Wodrow,  when 
“  Monk  returned  from  his  first  projected  march  into  England, 
Mr.  Douglas  [minister]  met  him,  and  engaged  him  again  in 
the  attempt ;  and  when,  at  London,  the  general  appeared  to 
him  slow  in  his  measures  for  the  king’s  restoration,  he  wrote 
him  a  very  pressing  letter,  plainly  telling  him  that  if  he 
lost  time  much  longer,  without  declaring  for  the  king,  there 
were  a  good  number  in  Scotland,  with  their  brethren  in  Ire¬ 
land,  ready  to  bring  his  majesty  home  without  him.”  When 
General  Monk  departed  from  Scotland  with  his  army,  leaving 
only  a  few  small  garrisons,  he  did  so  on  the  best  possible 
terms.*  It  is  true  that,  in  consequence  of  some  royalist  dis- 

*  See  his  speech  in  the  Parliament  House,  15th  November,  1659. 
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turbances  in  England,  consequent  on  the  abdication  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  imprison  several  of  the 
more  prominent  adherents  of  royalty  in  Scotland,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Glencairn,  Loudoun,  and 
Lord  Montgomerie ;  but  matters  were  not  then  ripe  for  the 
project  of  restoration,  which  was  not  finally  effected  till  May, 
1660 — Charles  II.  having  been  proclaimed  at  London  on  the 
8th,  and  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  that  month.  Amongst 
the  party  who  went  over  to  bring  home  his  majesty  were  the 
Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford,  both  of  whom  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  previous  ten  years  by 
Cromwell  and  the  Rumps.  The  Cromwellian  troops  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  citadels  abandoned,  in  1660  ;  that  of 
Ayr  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  losses  the  family  had  sustained  in  the  royal  cause.* 
Next  year  the  vessel,  bringing  back  the  records  which  had 
been  taken  away  by  Cromwell,  was  shipwrecked,  when 
eighty-five  hogsheads  of  papers,  including  many  important 
original  documents,  were  lost. 

The  Presbyterians — especially  the  Protesters — laboured 
hard  to  procure  a  recognition  of  the  covenant  as  the  basis  of 
the  king’s  restoration  ;  but  the  popular  current  in  England 
ran  too  strong  in  favour  of  Episcopacy ;  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  Mr.  James  Sharpe — afterwards  Bishop  Sharpe 
— who  was  intrusted  with  the  representation  of  the  Church’s 
affairs,  had  betrayed  his  commission.  His  letters  to  Mr. 
Douglas  show  that  he  had  either  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
the  hopelessness  of  effecting  anything  for  Presbytery,  or  that 
he  had  become  the  tool  of  the  ascendant  party.  Though 
General  Assemblies  were  prohibited  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  yet  it  is  evident  the  Church  enjoyed  the  utmost 
liberty ;  and  debarred,  by  the  strong  arm  of  Cromwell,  from 

*  Those  noblemen  who  had  suffered  on  account  of  royalty  during  the 
Commonwealth  were  favoured  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament  in  the  following  year,  to  inquire  into  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  a  view  to  “grant  ease  and  reduction  to  them  of  their 
annual  rents,”  &c. —  Vide  Commission  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  to  his  servitor , 
Robert  Crawford ,  to  arrange  with  his  creditors.  November  1661. 
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interfering  in  matters  of  state,  they  had,  in  consequence,  be¬ 
come  much  more  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral 
duties.  Sharpe  professed  that  all  he  could  obtain  in  behalf 
of  the  covenant  was  an  assurance  that  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  established,  would  be  preserved.  The  subsequent 
acceptance  of  a  bishopric  by  Sharpe,  laid  him  still  more  open 
to  the  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians.  On  the  restoration,  one  of  our  Ayrshire  noblemen — 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn — on  account  of  his  sufferings  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  royal  cause,  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor.* 

The  seizure  of  Argyle  in  London,  and  the  apprehension  of 
Lord  Warriston  and  others  in  Scotland,  soon  gave  notice  of 
the  spirit  by  which  the  Government  was  actuated.  Argyle, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  more  violent 
presbyterians,  by  whose  aid  the  way  was  greatly  smoothed  for 
the  Protector  in  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  22d  August,  1660, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ; 
the  government  having  been,  by  royal  proclamation,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  estates  until  parliament 
should  be  assembled  the  following  year.  A  party  of  rernon- 
strators,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  met 
the  same  day  in  the  capital,  and  penned  a  supplication  to  his 
majesty,  expressive  of  their  loyalty,  and  reminding  him  of 
the  covenant.  They  were  actuated  by  a  fear  that  designs 
were  hatching  against  them,  and  were  anxious  that  their  non¬ 
protesting  brethren  should  join  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
meet  the  impending  evil.  For  this  purpose  they  had  drawn 
up  various  papers,  urging  their  brethren  to  meet  in  Glasgow 
in  September.  Intelligence  of  their  proceedings  having 
reached  the  Committee  of  Estates,  the  party  were  immediately 
seized,  their  papers  arrested,  and  themselves  thrown  into 
prison  as  fomenters  of  discord.  Next  day  followed  a  procla¬ 
mation  from  the  committee,  forbidding  “  all  unlawful  and  un- 

*  He  was  also,  by  patent  dated  4tli  October,  1660,  made  principal  Sheriff 
of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  head  .Bailie  of  Kyle-Stewart,  for  life. 
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warrantable  meetings  and  conventicles  in  any  place  within  his 
majesty’s  kingdom  of  Scotland,  without  his  majesty’s  special 
authority  ” — prohibiting,  at  the  same  time,  “  all  seditious 
petitions  and  remonstrances.”  This  was  no  doubt  a  bold  and 
arbitrary  step  ;  but  considering  the  serious  events  which  had 
resulted  from  sectarian  contentions  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the  government  of 
the  newly-restored  monarchy  were  jealous  of  popular  move¬ 
ments.  The  protesters — as  they  were  called  in  opposition  to 
the  more  moderate  presbyterians — might  have  reason  to  fear 
the  duplicity  of  Sharpe,  and  that  serious  measures  were  con¬ 
templated  for  the  suppression  of  presbytery  altogether ;  but 
it  was  injudicious,  to  say  the  least  of  their  conduct,  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  intentions  of  the  government  ere  the  monarch  had 
well  set  foot  upon  his  throne.  By  so  doing  they  laid  them¬ 
selves  open  to  accusation,  and  gave  the  government  an  excuse 
for  severity.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  proclamation,  various 
parties  known  to  have  favoured  the  usurper,  or  to  have  “  a 
warm  side  ”  to  the  remonstrance  and  protestation,  were  appre¬ 
hended,  and  liberated  only  on  giving  bond  for  their  loyal  con¬ 
duct.  The  first  parliament  after  the  restoration  was  convened 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1661 — the  Earl  of  Middleton,  commis¬ 
sioner.  Much  influence  had  been  used  in  the  elections  to 
procure  returns  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  government. 
So  well  had  this  been  accomplished,  that  only  three  members 
— the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Melville,  and  the  Laird  of  Kilbir- 
nie — refused  to  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  which  declared 
the  king’s  supremacy  over  “all  persons  and  in  all  cases.” 
They  accordingly  withdrew.*'  This  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  enactments — under  colour  of  protecting  the  crown — which 
completely  undermined  the  covenant,  and  fully  established 
the  supreme  prerogatives  of  monarchy.  The  “  Lords  of  the 
Articles  ”  were  first  appointed  in  this  parliament.  The  Earl 
of  Dumfries  was  one  of  the  nobles  ;  and  amongst  the  burghs, 


*  Cassillis  was  declared,  by  act  of  Parliament,  incapable  of  filling  any 
public  office  in  future. 
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Ayr  was  represented  by  William  Cuninghame.  When  the 
act  rescissory  (rescinding  the  enactments  of  former  parliaments) 
was  brought  in  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  the  Earl  of  Lou¬ 
doun  “  made  a  long  and  elegant  speech,  vindicating  himself 
from  the  aspersions  in  the  narrative  of  that  act,  and  setting 
the  affairs  of  that  period  in  a  just  light.”*  By  this  parlia¬ 
ment  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  prelacy  was  well 
cleared.  All  the  statutes  passed  during  the  civil  wars,  in¬ 
cluding  those  by  which  the  church  was  established,  were  re¬ 
scinded.  The  proceedings,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  go 
unnoticed  by  the  Covenanters.  Amongst  the  boldest  assail¬ 
ants  of  the  government  was  the  famous  Mr.  William  Guthrie, 
minister  of  Fenwick  in  Ayrshire.  The  freedom  with  which 
he  spoke  out,  “  together  with  the  excellency  of  his  preaching 
gift” — says  a  contemporary  quoted  by  Wodrow — “did  so  re¬ 
commend  him  to  the  affections  of  the  people,  that  they  turned 
the  corn  field  of  his  glebe  into  a  little  town,  every  one  build¬ 
ing  a  house  for  his  family  upon  it,  that  they  might  live  under 
the  drop  of  his  ordinances  and  ministry.”  The  synods  also 
took  up  the  matter ;  and,  foreseeing  the  downfall  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  remonstrated  with  the  government,  petitioning  that  the 
acts  of  former  parliaments,  in  reference  to  the  church,  might 
be  either  ratified  or  re-enacted.  These,  however,  received 
little  countenance  ;  and  the  meetings  of  synods  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  civil  power. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  newly  restored  govern¬ 
ment  of  Charles  II.  should  have  been  jealous  of  presbytery 
and  of  the  covenant.  It  was  through  their  agency  that  the 
tide  of  civil  war  was  first  rolled  against  monarchy ;  and  he 
knew  enough  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  actuated  to  render 
him  anxious  to  destroy  its  power  for  ever.  But  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  king,  both  from  personal  feeling  and 
an  idea  of  greater  security,  was  anxious  to  discountenance 
presbyterianism,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  his  views  were 
exceeded  by  the  executive  to  whom  his  Scottish  affairs  were 
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entrusted.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  also  that  by 
carrying  measures  strongly  against  the  presbyterians,  they 
were  consulting  their  own  schemes  of  appropriation.  The 
apprehension  and  execution  of  Argyle  was  an  example  of  this. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  been  the  chief  leader  and  head  of  the 
more  rigid  of  the  covenanters — had  opposed  Montrose  and 
Hamilton  in  their  attempts  to  serve  the  royal  cause ;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  but  that  he  favoured  the  views  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  by  aiding  Cromwell  in  the  pacification  of  Scot¬ 
land.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  was  invidious, 
while  a  general  amnesty  was  conceded  to  England,  to  select 
Argyle  as  an  object  of  punishment.  The  presbyterians  saw 
in  his  conviction  a  blow  levelled  at  the  Church;  which,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful,  excited  the  highest  feelings  of  distrust. 
If  the  presbyterians  were  restless  and  discontented  on  the  one 
side,  the  government  was  unjust  and  partial  on  the  other. 
The  execution  of  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Stirling,  who  was,  amongst  other  charges,  indicted  for  protest¬ 
ing  at  Perth  in  1651  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  and 
his  government,  except  in  civil  matters,  together  with  Captain 
Goven,  a  person  of  no  distinction,  plainly  showed  the  spirit 
of  hostility  with  which  government  were  determined  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  country.  The  great  offence  urged 
against  the  remonstrants  was  their  compliance  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Warriston  and  Swinton  were  accused  of  maintaining  a 
correspondence  with  Cromwell  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
Swinton  having  actually  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English  at 
Worcester,  and  Gillespie  confessed  to  have  courted  the  Pro¬ 
tector.  Another  thing  which  encouraged  the  government  in 
their  designs  against  presbyterianism,  -was  the  schism  which 
prevailed  in  the  Church — the  resolutioners  and  the  protesters 
or  remonstrants  still  continuing  in  disunion,  gave  room  for 
Sharpe  and  others  to  say  that  the  moderate  party  were  favour¬ 
able  to  episcopacy. 

But  it  is  not  our  province  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Church.  We  can  only  glance  at  events  as  they  happen 
to  be  connected  with  Ayrshire.  Episcopacy  was  proclaimed 
;-n  ifico  TTarl  of  Glencairn  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
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establishment.  The  burghs  at  the  same  time  were  ordered 
to  elect  none  as  magistrates  who  were  of  fanatical  principles, 
or  suspected  of  disloyalty — a  command  which  was  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  obeyed.  Ayr  and  Irvine,  however,  became  obnoxious 
from  their  opposition.  In  1664  they  were  directed  to  choose 
quite  different  magistrates  from  those  who  had  refused  to 
make  the  declaration  exacted  from  all  who  held  public  trust. 
During  the  spring  of  1663,  about  two-thirds  of  the  churches 
in  the  west  had  been  deprived  of  their  ministers,  under  the 
operation  of  what  was  called  the  Glasgow  act.*  The  difficulty 
experienced  in  supplying  the  churches,  and  the  disturbances 
occasioned  thereby,  are  matters  of  history.  A  series  of  letters 
between  Alexander  Burnet,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton  at  this  period!  show  the  extreme  anxiety  of 
that  ecclesiastic,  amidst  the  opposition  against  which  he  had 
to  contend  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  We  shall  quote 
one  or  two  of  the  more  interesting.  The  following  is  the  first 
which  has  fallen  into  our  hands  : — 

“  My  deare  Lord, — Since  I  had  the  honour  to  get  you’r  Lo. 
last,  I  have  had  a  very  bad  account  of  your  friends  and 
vassalls  at  Draighorne ;  and  must  say  (if  it  be  as  the  report 
goes)  they  deserve  to  be  made  examples  to  others.  I  like  it 
the  worse  that  the  minister  hath  not  yett  beene  with  me  to 
giue  ane  account  of  their  obedience,  as  he  promised;  and  I 
am  credibly  informed  by  others  that  the  young  man  is  under 
a  great  consternation,  and  much  discouraged,  and  resolves 
rather  to  remoue  then  complain.  However,  I  shall  not  say 
much  till  I  receave  a  more  exact  account  of  all.  Only  I 
thought  it  my  duety  to  acquaint  your  Lo.  with  what  I  heard 
before  I  tooke  any  other  course ;  and  to  entreate  your  Lo.  to 
consider  of  what  consequence  it  may  be  to  have  it  reported 
that  persons  in  whom  your  Lo.  is  interested,  and  for  whom 
you  have  undertaken,  should  so  transgresse  and  affront  the 
laws  ;  and  how  much  it  will  reflect  upon  me  to  winke  at  yor. 
Lo.’s  friends  and  relations,  when  vthers  for  lesser  offences 

*  According  to  Wodrow,  of  the  fifty -seven  ministers  in  the  presbyteries 
of  Ayr  and  Irvine,  thirty  were  “  outed”  in  1663.  More,  however,  were  ex¬ 
pelled  in  1666-7,  and  in  1671. 

f  Found  amongst  the  Family  Papers  at  Auchans. 
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are  severely  proceeded  against.  I  am  bound  for  many  reasons 
to  tender  your  Lo.’s  honour  more  than  others,  which  makes 
me  use  this  freedom  e  with  your  Lo.;  and  shall  never  be  want¬ 
ing  to  give  you  the  most  ample  testimonial  I  can  of  that  re¬ 
spect  which  is  due  to  you,  from 


My  Lord, 

Your  very  humble  and  faith- 
“  full  servant, 

“Alex.  Glascuen.” 


“Glasgow,  Aug.  11th, 
•  “1664.' 


The  Earl  of  Eglinton  replied  with  spirit  as  follows  : — 

“  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

“I  receaved  yors  of  the  11th  instant,  and  though  it  be 
trew  (as  yor.  Lop.  sayes)  the  report  goes  that  my  friends  and 
vassills  in  dreghorne  are  guilty  of  that  hinous  breatch  of  the 
Laws,  yett  I  hop  I  haue  not  giuen  so  litell  ore  bad  proof  of 
my  forward  afectionetnes  to  his  maties.  service,  or  the  church 
government,  as  that  ther  is  ground  given  in  the  liest  to  charge 
ther  fault  upoun  me;  ffor  the  evidence  yor.  Lop.  gives  of  that 
people’s  disobedience,  qch.  is  ye  minister  you  sent  them  hes 
not  keip  his  promise  in  coming  to  giue  yor.  Lop.  ane  acompt, 
I  doe  not  sie  a  worss ;  and  of  this  consequence,  and  I  supose 
vpon  search,  it  shall  be  found  that  that  minister  hath  bein 
more  from  his  people,  since  I  had  the  honor  to  see  yor.  Lop. 
last,  then  they  haue  been  from  him  ;  and  though  yor.  Lop.  be 
pleased  to  say  I  undertook  for  them,  I  am  confident  in  yor. 
Lop.  means  noe  more  but  a  wndertaking  in  my  station  to  sie 
ye  law  put  in  execution  against  such  as  should  be  found 
delinquents.  And,  my  Lord,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  thes  of 
dreghorn  are  neither  amongst  the  chief  transgressors,  nor 
amongst  thes  who  haue  mett  with  the  gretest  leanitie.  Only, 
I  confess,  a  few  of  them  are  my  tenants;  but  if  by  that 
severer  dealing,  which  yor.  Lop.  sayes  others  have  mett  with, 
yor.  Lop.  doe  mean  my  tenaunts  in  Egilsham  and  Eastwood 
(Avho  wanted  a  minister),  who  were,  upon  Sunday  last,  kelp 
within  the  church  doors  by  a  party  of  soldiurs,  with  muskitts 
and  fyred  matches,  from  ten  in  ye  morning  to  six  of  the  clok 
at  night,  many  of  them  baiten,  and  all  of  them  sore  afrighted, 
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I  shall  remitt  it  to  yor.  Lop.’s  consideration  whether  the  Law 
or  gospill  does  most  warrand  this  practiss ;  and  shall  wish 
more  tender  usadge  towards  the  relations  off, 

“  My  Lord,  &e.” 

“  Montgomeriestoun, 

“  17th  August,  1664.” 

The  remainder  of  the  correspondence  refers  chiefly  to  the 
presentation  of  incumbents,  in  which  the  earl  shows  consider¬ 
able  judgment  in  selecting  suitable  parties.  All  the  efforts, 
however,  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  or  the  patrons, 
could  not  overcome  the  deep-rooted  principle  of  presbyterian- 
ism.  Writing  to  his  Lordship  on  the  29th  September,  1666, 
the  Bishop  says — “  Our  ministers  meet  with  so  many  discour¬ 
agements  and  difficulties  that  many  of  them  begin  to  despaire 
of  remedy.”  At  length  the  persecution  to  which  the  non¬ 
complying  clergy  were  subjected,  and  the  heavy  fines  levied 
from  their  adherents,  produced  open  resistance.  Though  the 
rising  had  its  origin  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Dumfriesshire, 
where  Sir  James  Turner,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  employed 
in  levying  the  fines  imposed  on  the  non- conformists,  yet  the 
greater  portion  of  the  men  and  money  ultimately  engaged  in 
it  were  furnished  by  Ayrshire. 

“  At  Mauchline  Muir,  where  they  were  reviewed, 

Ten  thousand  men  in  armour  showed.” 

So  says  the  ballad  of  Rullion  Green,  as  given  in  the  “  Min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  Border.”  But  the  rhymester  was  no  friend  to 
the  Whigs ;  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  poet’s  license  as 
to  facts.  The  insurgent  force  never  amounted  to  more  than 
three  thousand  men,  in  place  of  ten  thousand  ;  and  the  host 
of  the  Covenanters  was  not  reviewed  at  all  on  Mauchline 
Muir.  Colonel  Wallace,  who  commanded  it,  halted  there,  to 
be  sure,  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh — where  he  was  residing 
when  the  rising  commenced — to  the  west  country,  with  a 
small  party  he  had  collected  in  his  progress,  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  main  body.  On  arriving  at  Ayr,  Colonel 
Wallace  found  the  Covenanters,  who  had  previously  been  billeted 
in  the  town,  encamped  near  the  Bridge  of  Doon.  Neither 
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history  nor  tradition  mentions  the  precise  spot  of  encamp¬ 
ment  ;  hut  it  was,  in  all  likelihood,  upon  the  rising  ground 
at  the  east  end  of  Newark  Hill,  where  a  large  flat  stone  lies 
as  a  memorial,  it  is  said,  of  the  people  having  there  assembled 
to  witness  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  A  stronger  position  could  not  have  heen  selected. 

Almost  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Wallace,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  of  moving  eastwards  towards  the 
capital.  From  the  prostrate  and  dispirited  state  of  the  country 
at  the  time,  and  the  hurried  and  inconsiderate  nature  of  the 
movement,  the  friends  of  the  cause  did  not  rally  round  the 
standard  of  the  Covenant  in  such  numbers,  and  with  the 
alacrity  expected.  A  vast  accession  of  strength,  however,  was 
calculated  upon  in  their  progress  eastward.  The  march  was 
accordingly  commenced  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  November. 
Aware  that  Dalziel,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry,  had  come  as  far  as  Glasgow  to  oppose  them,  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  proceeded  slowly  notwithstanding,  with  the  view  of 
affording  their  friends  ample  opportunity  to  join  them.  The 
first  night  they  halted  not  far  from  Gadgirth  House,  on  the 
water  of  Ayr.  Next  day  they  moved  on  towards  Ochiltree, 
on  the  road  to  which  a  rendezvous  had  been  appointed,  where 
they  met  a  party  of  friends  from  Cuninghame.*  While 
assembling  in  the  field  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  they  had 
sermon  from  Mr.  Gabriel  Semple.  The  principal  body  there¬ 
after  marched  into  Ochiltree — a  portion  of  the  cavalry  keep¬ 
ing  guard  without  the  town.  The  officers  were  quartered  in 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Cochrane,  who  was  friendly  to  the 
cause.  Their  welcome,  however,  was  somewhat  cold,  Sir  John 
not  being  at  home — and  the  lady,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Wal¬ 
lace,  professed  not  to  “see  their  call.”  From  thence  the 
Covenanters  directed  their  course  by  Cumnock,  Muirkirk, 


*  Wodrow  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  meeting  of  certain  gentlemen  of 
Cuninghame  and  Renfrewshire,  who  intended  to  have  joined  Wallace. 
They  were,  however,  taken  prisoners,  and  had  their  estates  confiscated. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  at  Ohitterflat,  in  the  parish  of  Beith.  A  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  affair  will  appear  more  appropriately  in  the  account  of  that 
parish. 
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Douglas,  Lanark — their  numbers  increasing  so  slowly  that  it 
was  deliberated  whether  the  enterprise  should  not  he  aban¬ 
doned.  They  resolved,  however,  still  to  persevere,  in  defiance 
of  every  discouragement.  Between  Lanark  and  Colinton, 
which  village  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  the  little 
army  of  Colonel  Wallace,  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
the  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected,  had  diminished 
almost  to  a  third.  Disheartened— for  their  friends  did  not 
turn  out  as  they  were  led  to  hope — and  suffering  from  fatigue, 
they  were  by  no  means  in  a  fit  condition  to  face  an  enemy. 
They  were  not  only  ill  armed  and  undisciplined,  but  ill  offi¬ 
cered — there  not  being  above  five  officers  amongst  them  who 
had  been  in  the  army.  Wallace,  however,  was  himself  a 
.soldier  of  indomitable  resolution,  and  no  small  capacity  as  a 
commander. 

Learning  that  Dalziel,  with  his  troops,  was  immediately  in 
the  rear,  he  diverged  from  the  main  road  to  Edinburgh  towards 
the  Pentland  Hills,  where  he  drew  up  his  ill-conditioned 
army  in  order  of  battle,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
king’s  forces.  The  cavalry  were  divided  into  two  sections — 
the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  infantry 
— which  was  a  heterogeneous,  half-armed  mass.  The  whole  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  900  men  ;  while  the  well-equipped 
force  under  Dalziel  is  said  to  have  numbered  about  3000. 
Dalziel  attempted  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  Covenanters, 
but  he  was  gallantly  repulsed;  and  had  Wallace  at  that 
moment  possessed  forces  sufficient  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  confusion  which  ensued,  the  battle  might  have  been  his 
own.  A  similar  attempt  on  the  right  wing  was  repulsed  with 
equal  bravery  ;  but  a  third  onset,  directed  against  the  body 
of  foot  in  the  centre,  proved  decisive  of  the  day.  They  were 
thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  the  battle  became  a 
rout.  Colonel  Wallace  escaped  unpursued  from  the  field,  and 
afterwards  found  his  way  to  the  Continent.  He  died  at  Botter- 
dam,  in  1678,  one  of  the  most  esteemed,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
Scottish  exiles  of  that  time.  Colonel  Wallace  had  adopted 
the  military  profession  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  in  the  parliamentary  army  during  the  civil 
war,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel.  He 
served  in  the  Marquis  of  Argyle’s  regiment  in  Ireland  from 
1642  till  164-5,  when  he  was  recalled  to  aid  in  opposing  Mont¬ 
rose,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth. 
In  1650,  when  Charles  II.  came  from  the  Continent  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  two  regiments  being 
ordered  to  be  embodied  of  “the  choicest  of  the  army,  and 
fitted  for  that  trust,”  one  of  horse  and  another  of  foot,  as  his 
body  guards,  Wallace  was  appointed  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the 
foot  regiment,  under  Lord  Lorn,  who  was  Colonel.  Sir  James 
Balfour,  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms,  by  his  Majesty’s  command, 
set  down  the  devices  upon  the  ensigns  and  colours  of  these 
regiments.  Those  of  the  Lieut.-Colonel  [Wallace]  were  azure, 
a  unicorn  argent,  and  on  the  other  side,  in  “  grate  gold  letters,” 
these  words,  “  Covenant  for  religion,  King  and  Kingdoms.” 
At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Wallace  was  again  made  prisoner. 
He  obtained  his  freedom,  however,  in  the  end  of  that  year. 
From  the  Bestoration  in  1660,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
retirement,  until  November  1666,  when  he  headed  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  at  Pentland.  Colonel  Wallace  possessed  the  estate 
of  Anchans,  the  mansion-house  of  which,  now  in  ruins,  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundonald  Castle.  His  family  were 
a  branch  of  the  Wallaces  of  Craigie.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
name  that  owned  that  property,  having  disposed  of  it,  before 
his  engaging  in  the  insurrection,  to  his  relative  Sir  William 
Cochrane  of  Cowdon,  the  progenitor  of  the  Lords  of  Dun¬ 
donald.  The  parties  against  whom  the  doom  of  forfeiture 
was  pronounced  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1669,  as  participators 
in  the  outbreak,  were — “Colonel  James  Wallace,  Joseph  Ler- 

month, - M'Clellane  of  Barscobe,  Mr.  John  Welsh,  master 

James  Smith,  Patrick  Listoun  in  Calder,  William  Listoun  his 
son,  William  Porterfield  of  Quarreltoun,  William  Mure  of 
Caldwell, - Caldwell,  eldest  son  to  the  goodman  of  Cald¬ 

well,  Kobert  Kerr  of  Kersland,  Mr.  John  Cuninghame  of 
Bedlan,  Alexander  Porterfield,  brother  to  Quarreltoun,  John' 
Maxwell  of  Monreith,  younger,  -  M'Clellan  of  Belrna- 
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gaclian,  Mr.  Gabrieli  Semple,  Mr.  Johne  Guthrie,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Pedan,  Mr.  William  Veitch,  Mr.  Johne  Crookshanks, 
and  Patrick  M ‘Naught  in  Cumnock.” 

The  ill-matured  and  unfortunate  rising  of  Pentland  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  measures  for  the  better  enforcement  of 
episcopacy,  and  the  total  subjection  of  that  non-conforming 
spirit  which,  in  defiance  of  every  infliction,  continued  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  people.  Several  executions  took  place,  and  a  justi¬ 
ciary  commission  having  been  sent  into  the  west  country,  a 
number  suffered  at  Ayr  and  Irvine,  as  well  as  at  their  own 
habitations.  The  prisoners  tried  at  Ayr  were — according  to 
Samson’s  Piddle — “  John  Grier,  in  Pairmarkland  ;  John 
Grahame,  servant  to  John  Gordone,  in  Mid  tone  of  Old  Clac- 
hane ;  Alexander  MMillane,  in  Montdrochate ;  George 
M'Cartney,  in  Blacket ;  John  Shorte,  in  the  parish  of  Dairy ; 
Cornelius  Anderson,  taylor  in  Ayr ;  James  Blackwood,  ser¬ 
vant  to  John  Brown,  in  Finwick  parish;  William  Welsh,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick  ;  John  M'Caul,  son  to  John 
M‘Caul  in  Carsphairne ;  James  Murehead,  in  the  parish  of 
Irongray.”  So  unjust  was  the  sentence  considered,  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  execution,  the  hangman  fled  from  the  town ; 
and  the  authorities  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  a  substitute. 
The  executioner  of  Irvine — William  Sunderland — was  for¬ 
cibly  brought  over  ;  but  he  refused  to  perform  the  odious 
duty,  although  placed  in  the  stocks  and  threatened  to  be  shot. 
At  length  one  of  the  party — Cornelius  Anderson — was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  undertake  the  execution  of  his  fellows,  on 
condition  that  his  own  life  should  be  saved.  Even  he,  Wod- 
row  states,  would  have  refused  at  the  last,  had  he  not  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxication  until  the  day  of  execu¬ 
tion  was  over.  The  authorities  also  compelled  him  to  execute 
the  two  prisoners  at  Irvine.  Anderson’s  conscience  so  tor¬ 
mented  him,  however,  that  he  died  in  a  few  days  thereafter. 
Dalziel,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  military,  fixed  his  quar¬ 
ters  at  Kilmarnock — “  where  he  thurst  into  a  low,  damp, 
confined  dungeon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thieves’  Hole, 
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so  many  prisoners  that  they  were  unable  to  sit  or  lie,  night 
or  day.”* 

From  this  period  till  the  Eevolution,  Ayrshire  had  a  full 
share  of  those  evils  which  flowed  from  the  determination  of 
the  government  to  supplant  presbyterianism.  Nor  did  the 
indulgence  granted  by  the  Crown,  with  a  view  to  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  course,  prove  at  all  acceptable.  Conventicles  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  held  throughout  the  county,  in  defiance  of  the 
strongest  laws  passed  against  them ;  and  the  most  severe  pri¬ 
vations  were  endured  rather  than  submit  to  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  undue  interference  with  tlie  civil  and  religious 
privileges  of  the  people.  Lochgoyn,  a  retired  spot  in  the 
muir  of  Eagleshame,t  was  a  noted  resort  of  the  proscribed 
covenanters. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1668 — occasioned  by  the 
ill  success  of  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  consequent  emptiness  of 
the  treasury — their  place  was  supplied  by  a  militia.  The 
proportion  for  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire  amounted  to  1333 
foot  and  176  horse  ;  but  conceiving  that  cavalry  would  be  of 
more  service  than  infantry,  the  king,  with  advice  of  the  privy 
council,  dispensed  with  the  foot,  on  condition  that  sixty-four 
horsemen  should  be  added  to  the  number  originally  proposed. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Lauderdale  on  his  return  to  power 
after  a  brief  interval,  about  this  time,  were  more  severe  than 
any  that  had  previously  been  attempted.  Not  content  with 
rendering  field-preaching  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  a  capi¬ 
tal  offence,  he  required  the  proprietors  to  enter  into  a  bond, 
holding  themselves  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  their 
servants  and  domestics  at  conventicles.  This  expedient  was 
very  generally  resisted  by  the  landholders,  as  alike  unjust  and 
impracticable.  A  committee  of  the  privy  council  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  despatched  to  Ayr  in  February,  1678,  accompanied 
by  a  body  of  military,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  bonds. 
Forty  horsemen  were  stationed  at  Alloway,  one  hundred  and 

*  Aikman’s  History  of  Scotland. 

f  Lochgoyn,  though  on  the  borders  of  the  two  shires,  is  within  the  parish 
of  Fenwick,  in  Ayrshire. 
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twenty  foot  and  horse  at  Blairquhan,  sixty  at  Barskimming, 
and  the  same  number  at  Cessnock.  The  committee  of  the 
privy  council  remained  from  the  7th  February  till  the  16th 
of  March,*  during  which  period  “  the  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men”  were  charged  “with  lawburrows  at  his  majesties  in¬ 
stance,  and  denounced.”  Amongst  these  was  John,  seventh 
Earl  of  Cassillis.  There  were  at  the  same  time  “several!  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  schyre  imprisoned  at  Air,  and  particularly  the 
Laird  of  Grimat,  young  Knockdolian,  Grange,  Kennedie, 
Drimachrin  elder,  Ivnockdon  yr.,  and  severall  others. ”+ 
“  Lauderdale,”  says  Hume,  “  enraged  at  this  opposition,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  break  their  spirit  by  expedients  which  were  still 
more  unusual  and  more  arbitrary.”  An  agreement  was  made 
with  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  by  which  about  8000  clans¬ 
men,  besides  the  guards  and  Angus-shire  militia,  were  billeted 
over  the  west  country,  in  March,  1678.  Of  these,  1500  were 
quartered  in  Carrick  alone,  chiefly  on  the  estates  of  the  Earl 
of  Cassillis.  Wodrow  has  preserved  “an  account  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  quartering,  robbing,  and  spoiling  of  the  soldiers, 
and  by  the  Highland  host.”  The  loss,  in  the  three  districts 
of  Ayrshire,  amounted  to  £137,499,  6s.  Od.  Scots  money. 
The  Highland  host,  on  their  departure,  were  replaced  by  a 
body  of  five  thousand  government  troops — one  half  of  whom 
were  ordered  to  traverse  the  country,  and  the  other  half  put 
into  garrison  at  Ayr,  Lanark,  and  Kirkcudbright.  New 
judges  were  appointed,  and  the  most  strict  injunctions  given 
to  pursue  and  kill,  if  resisted,  all  who  frequented  field  meet¬ 
ings.  The  result  of  such  tyranny  among  a  high-spirited 
people  might  have  been  anticipated.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
who  fulfilled  their  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
were  attacked  singly  by  the  peasantry  and  slain.  The  feeling 
of  mutual  hostility  thus  augmented,  until  brought  to  a  climax 
by  the  assassination  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  led  to  the  memor¬ 
able  and  often  narrated  affair  of  Drumclog,  -where  Claverhouse, 
after  leaving  thirty  of  his  dragoons  upon  the  field,  was  him- 
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self  indebted  for  safety  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  The 
battle  of  Loudoun  Hill,  or  Drumclog,  was  fought  on  Sabbath 
the  1st  of  June,  1679.  The  covenanters  were  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  of  Preston,  Balfour  or  Burley  of  Kinloch, 
aDd  Hackston  of  Bathillet.  In  connection  with  the  battle, 
an  interesting  anecdote  is  related  in  the  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland — parish  of  Loudoun.  When  Captain 
Hisbct  of  Hardhill,  who  commanded  the  Loudoun  troops  at 
Bothwell,  was  on  his  way  to  Drumclog  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  he,  in  passing  Darvel,  induced  John  Morton,  smith,  to 
“  accompany  him  to  the  field,  where  his  brawny  arm  would 
find  sufficient  occupation.  John  followed  Msbet  in  the 
charge.  A  royal  dragoon  who  was  on  the  ground,  entangled 
in  the  trappings  of  his  wounded  horse,  begged  quarter  from 
J ohn,  whose  arm  was  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.  The 
dragoon’s  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  led  by  the  smith  as  his 
prisoner  to  the  camp  of  the  covenanters.  But  the  life  which 
was  spared  on  the  field  of  battle  was  demanded  by  those  who 
saw,  in  the  royal  party,  not  merely  cruel  persecutors,  but 
idolatrous  Amalekites,  whom  they  were  bound  in  duty  to  ex¬ 
ecute.  The  smith  declared  that  sooner  than  give  up  his 
prisoner’s  life,  he  would  forfeit  his  own  !  The  dragoon’s  life, 
thus  defended  by  the  powerful  smith,  was  spared,  but  the 
smith  was  banished  from  the  army  as  a  disobedient  soldier. 
The  dragoon’s  sword  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John 
Morton’s  representative,  Andrew  Gebbie  in  Darvel.” 

The  battle  of  Drumclog  was  followed  by  the  equally  well 
known  affair  of  Bothwell  Brig,  where  the  covenanters  were 
broken  and  dispersed.  The  want  of  unanimity,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  defeat,  led  to  a 
still  wider  breach  amongst  the  Presbyterians.  Cargill,  and 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Cameron,  headed  a  party  who 
disclaimed  all  obedience  to  the  king  whatever.  Conceiving 
that  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  people,  both  before 
and  subsequently  to  Bothwell  Brig,  the  monarch  had  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  subject  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner, 
they  drew  up  a  bond  declaring  the  king  to  have  forfeited  all 
I  n 
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claim  to  their  allegiance,  expressing  their  determination,  at 
the  same  time,  to  use  every  endeavour  to  procure  his  dethrone¬ 
ment.  A  small  body  of  the  Cameronians,  as  they  were  called, 
met  at  Sanquhar,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1680.  Intelligence' of 
their  proceedings  having  reached  the  ears  of  government,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  leaders,  and 
parties  of  military  were  despatched  in  all  directions  in  pursuit 
of  them.  A  body  of  Cameronians — about  fifty  in  number — 
were  overtaken  by  Bruce  of  Earlshall,  at  Aird’s  Moss,  near 
Muirkirk,  where  an  obstinate  fight  was  sustained  for  some 
time ;  but  the  Cameronians  were  ultimately  overpowered. 
Mr.  Richard  Cameron  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  Hackston 
of  Eathillet,  afterwards  executed  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  country,  meanwhile,  was 
subjected  to  heavy  losses  by  the  free-quartering  and  spoliation 
of  the  king’s  forces. 

The  Test  Act,  passed  in  1681,  gave  great  offence,  even  to 
many  Episcopalians  themselves,  from  the  entire  prostration  of 
liberty  which  it  involved.  Meetings  were  held,  and  societies 
formed  throughout  various  districts  of  the  country.  The 
second  general  meeting  was  held  at  Priestliill,  in  the  parish 
of  Muirkirk,  and  the  third  at  Ayr,  on  the  15th  March,  1682. 
At  the  latter  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  Hon.  Alex¬ 
ander  Gordon  of  Earlstoun  as  a  commissioner  to  “foreign 
nations,”  to  represent  the  low  state  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  Scotland.  Much  opposition  prevailed  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  appointment ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  assemblage 
had  been  convened  at  Tweedsmuir,  in  June  following,  that 
the  resolution  was  adopted.  Earlstoun,  however,  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  remained  in  prison  till  the  Revolution.  The 
Test  Act,  notwithstanding  these  demonstrations  of  popular 
discontent,  continued  to  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour 
— a  proclamation  having  been  issued  that  it  should  be  pressed 
upon  all  who  were  suspected  of  non-conformity.  The  Earl 
of  Loudoun,  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinction,  who  had  become  most  obnoxious  by  their  resist¬ 
ance,  fled  to  the  Continent.  The  venerable  Sir  Hugh  Camp- 
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bell  of  Cessnock  was  arraigned  for  abetting  the  rebellion  of 
Bothwell  Brig ;  but  the  witnesses  failed  in  the  proof.*  In 
short,  tire  majority  of  the  proprietors  of  Ayrshire  were  pro¬ 
ceeded  against,  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  dittay  brought 
against  the  “Eebel  Heritors  of  Airshire”  in  lG81,t  comprises 
the  following  names : — “  Gilbert  MTlwraith  of  dumorchie  ; 

- m'jarrow  of  Barr ;  John  m ‘jarrow  of  Barjerock  ;  Henry 

M‘Jarrow  of  Altcanbanie  ;  George  M'clure  of  Bennan  ;  Hugh 
MTlwraith  of  Auchinflower ;  Bobert  Fergusson  of  Letterpine; 

- Kennedy,  yr.  of  Drumellan ;  John  Alexander,  younger 

of  Drumachrin ;  John  Whytfurd,  son  to  the  Laird  of  Bla- 
quhan ;  John  Sloas  of  Dalcharoll ;  Gilbert  M'Adam  of  Cun- 
rieneuk ;  Bobert  Fullerton  of  Benellis  ;  Allan  Bowie,  son  to 

- Bowie  of  Drumley ;  James  Galloway,  yr.  of  Sheills ; 

James  Aird,  son  to  John  Aird  of  Milnton;  Bobt.  Hisbet,  son 

to - Kisbet  of  Thornhill  and  Greinholme ; - Mhniclcen, 

Kilintrean ;  - Kennedy,  son  to  J ohn  Kennedy  of  Glen- 

our;  Adam  Beid,  portioner  of  Gasmilies;  John  Wilson,  fewar 
of  Lindsayliill ;  Bichard  Walker,  fewar  of  Bangour;  Thomas 
M'jarrock  of  Penjarrock;  John  M ‘jarrow  of  Altabouch ; 

- Stewart,  son  to - Stewart  of  Shawood;  John  MfNeill 

of  Dachairn,  Collonell ;  -  Burne  of  - ;  and  Carcath 

of  Glendusle,  prisoner.”  The  rebels,  as  they  were  called, 
stood  accused  of  “  wounding  and  killing  a  souldier  in  Captain 

- company,”  on  “the  —  day  of  Aprill,  1679,”  and  left 

another  for  dead.  “  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  and  David  Hacket- 
stoun  of  Batkilot,”  are  mentioned  as  having  been  present, 
under  the  command  of  Bobert  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  Laird 
of  Preston.  The  affair  to  which  the  dittay  alludes  must  have 
occurred  before  the  battle  of  Drumclog,  which  was  fought  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  June  of  that  year.  John,  Lord  Bargany, 
had  been  served  with  an  indictment  for  high  treason  in  1680; 

*  In  1G85,  however,  sentences  of  forfeiture  were  passed  both  against  Sir 
Hugh  and  Sir  George,  his  son.  As  they  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court,  their  lives  were  spared, 
f  Books  of  Adjournal. 
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but,  for  want  of  proof,  be  was  allowed  bis  liberty,  under 
security  of  50,000  merks  to  stand  his  trial  when  required. 

Much  bloodshed  was  the  result  of  this  state  of  things. 
The  society  of  Cameronians  were  particularly  marked  out  for 
punishment.  The  issuing  of  their  famous  “  Apologetical 
Declaration,”  in  which  they  abjured  Charles  Stewart,  and 
declared  their  determination  to  treat  all  who  shed  their  blood, 
or  endeavoured  to  promote  their  extirpation,  as  enemies  of 
God — a  rather  absurd  threat  in  their  prostrate  condition — 
tended  still  more  to  inflame  the  executive.  The  assassination 
of  several  of  the  life-guards  about  this  period — the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  which  could  not  be  discovered — greatly  increased  their 
uneasiness.  Wodrow*  mentions  as  a  fact — which  wre  could 
wish  were  unfounded,  though  the  circumstances  we  have 
been  relating  give  considerable  countenance  to  it — that,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  their  resolution  to  treat  all  as  enemies  to  God  who 
promoted  their  extirpation,  the  Cameronians  entertained  the 
design  of  massacring  all  the  ministers  in  Ayrshire,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  act  of  indulgence,  in  one  night. 
Regarding  these  ministers — not  without  cause  in  some  cases 
we  daresay — as  informers  against  them,  they,  of  course,  fell 
within  the  doom  pronounced  against  the  promoters  of  their 
extirpation.  Luckily,  if  the  fact  of  their  design  be  true,  they 
were  defeated  in  its  execution.  Wodrow  thus  narrates  the 
story: — “February,  1722.  Mr  Andrew  Tate,  minister  of 
Carmunnock,  tells  me  that  he  was  fully  informed  and  assured 
that  in  the  late  times,  ther  was  a  design  formed  among  some 
of  the  rigid  and  High-flying  Cameronians,  to  assassinate  the 
Indulged  Ministers  in  the  shire  of  Air,  at  their  houses,  in  one 
night,  by  indifferent  partys.  That  this  desyne  was  so  far  gone 
into,  that  it  was  agreed  to  in  a  meeting  of  these  wild  people, 
where  ....  Msbet,  father  of  Mrs  Fairly,  wife  to  Mr 
Ralph  Fairly  in  Glasgow,  was  present.  He  used  to  meet 
with  them  formerly ;  but  when  he  heard  that  proposall,  his 
very  hair  stood,  and  he  never  more  went  to  their  meetings. 


*  Wodrow’s  Analecta. 
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That  as  soon  as  possible  he  got  a  hint  of  this  conveyed  to  my 
Lord  Loudoun.  When  living  at  Mauchline,  (I  suppose  it 
might  be  1682  or  [168] 3)  and  informed  him  of  the  time  it 
was  designed.  My  Lord  sent  expresses  to  Mr.  Eobert  Millar 
at  Ochiltree,  Mr.  James  Yetch  at  Mauchline,  and  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  were  indulged,  and  called  them  to  his 
house  that  night,  and  several  of  them  came.  My  informer 
was  then  in  my  Lord  Loudoun’s  family,  and  had  the  account 
from  the  above-said  Mr.  Nisbet.”* 

The  work  of  persecution  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  Under  his  successor,  James  VII.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1686,  many  lives  were  sacrificed  by  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  abjuration  oath.  In  Ayrshire,  the  murder  of 
John  Brown,  usually  styled  “the  Christian  carrier,”  was 
perhaps  the  most  outrageous.  But  we  will  not  enter  into  the 
sickening  details  of  bloodshed.  This  has  already  been  often 
and  amply  done  in  the  various  works  dedicated  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  martyrs.  The  unsuccessful  attempts  of  Monmouth, 
Argyle,  and  other  exiles,  to  free  their  native  land  from  op¬ 
pression  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  tended  rather  to  provoke  than 
allay  the  persecution.  In  the  ill-conducted  expedition  of 
Argyle  was  Sir  John  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree,  who,  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  London,  remained  in  confinement  till 
the  Eevolution.  His  estate  was  forfeited,  but  gifted  to  his 
son  William,  through  the  influence  of  his  connections — his 
wife  being  Lady  Mary  Bruce.  At  length,  in  1687,  from  a 
desire  to  favour  the  Catholics,  James  granted  toleration  to 
dissenters.  Of  this  indulgence  most  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  took  advantage.  Eenwick,  the  successor  of  Cargill, 
and  his  followers,  alone  refused  to  do  so.  The  leaning  of  the 
king  towards  Popery  becoming  daily  more  apparent,  the  long- 
portending  storm  at  last  burst  upon  his  devoted  head.  In 
the  Eevolution  of  1688,  the  inhabitants  of  Ayrshire  very 
generally  and  joyfully  coincided  ;  and  never  was  proclama¬ 
tion  more  readily  obeyed  than  the  last  one  issued  by  that 
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privy  council,  whose  previous  mandates  had  occasioned  so 
much  rapacity,  ordering  the  Protestant  inhabitants — in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  reported  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
aided  by  a  body  of  Irish  and  English,  to  restore  the  exiled 
monarch — to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence  for  securing 
their  religion.  Ayrshire  sent  its  full  proportion  of  armed 
men  to  Edinburgh  to  protect  the  Convention  of  Estates. 
Amongst  these  were  regiments  raised  and  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  and  Lord  Bargany.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1689,  there  being  no  farther  necessity  for  their  presence,  the 
forces  from  the  western  counties,  after  having  been  thanked 
for  their  services,  were  sent  back  to  their  respective  localities. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  they  refused  all  pecuniary  reward, 
saying  they  came  to  save  and  serve  their  country,  not  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves  at  the  public  expense.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  “that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Ayr  should  be 
kept  together  till  farther  orders  and  a  supply  of  arms  was 
deposited  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  rvest,  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  any  invasion  from  Ireland.  Fifteen  hundred  muskets, 
with  bandoliers,  and  “match  conform,”  with  thirty  chests  of 
ball  and  five  hundred  “  pycks,”  were  delivered  to  the  provost 
(Mure),  to  be  kept  in  the  burgh  of  Ayr  for  the  use  of  the 
shire.  An  embargo  was  at  the  same  time  laid  on  all  vessels 
trading  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  lest  they  might  be 
seized  by  the  friends  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  and  used  for 
the  transport  of  troops. 

Claverhouse  having  retired  to  the  Highlands,  with  the 
view  of  raising  the  clans  in  favour  of  James,  the  states  found 
it  necessary  to  make  every  preparation  for  resistance.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  14tli  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  arms  were 
ordered  to  be  given  to  Lord  Bargany,  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  the  people;  and  on  the  25th,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  the  convention  resolved  “  that 
the  heritors  and  fencible  men,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  be  instantly 
raised  and  commanded,  in  conformity  to  the  appointment  of 
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tlie  estates."’  Tlie  levy  of  horse  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  was  forty-four  from  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  death 
of  Claverhouse,  which  occurred  subsequently  at  Killiecrankie, 
was  followed  by  the  subjection  of  the  Highland  clans  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  rule  of  the  new  dynasty.  The  Earl  of  Stair  was 
at  this  time  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  He  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  have  conducted  the  public  business  in  a  very  politic 
and  effective  manner ;  though  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  which 
occurred  under  his  auspices,  has  greatly  tarnished  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  calm  which  now  succeeded  the  long  reign  of  civil 
discord  and  persecution,  was  marked  by  extraordinary  efforts 
to  resuscitate  the  agricultural  and  trading  energies  of  tlie 
country.  Acts  were  passed  relaxing  tlie  severity  of  former 
laws  against  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  for 
encouraging  the  exportation  of  grain,  when  prices  fell  to  a 
certain  minimum  ;  fairs  were  instituted  in  numerous  districts 
where  they  had  not  been  previously  held ;  joint-stock 
companies,  for  trading  with  distant  countries,  were  author¬ 
ised  ;  new  harbours  were  constructed,  and  old  ones  repaired ; 
and  the  monopoly  of  trading  enjoyed  by  the  royal  burghs 
broken  up.  The  first  act  for  this  purpose  was  passed  in  1693. 
It  provided  that  burghs  of  regalities  and  baronies  should  be 
admitted  to  share  in  the  trading  privileges  of  the  royal 
burghs,  on  payment  of  a  proportion,  according  to  their  extent, 
of  the  hundred  pound  tax-roll  to  which  the  latter  were  sub¬ 
jected.  The  arrangement,  however,  was  not  completed  till 
several  years  afterwards,  when  parliament  had  to  interfere. 
Great  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  experienced  in  adjusting 
the  proportion  leviable  from  each ;  while  not  a  few  of  the 
burghs  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  offered 
fhem ;  and  some  who  had  embraced  them  declined  to 
continue  the  payment — because,  as  in  the  case  of  Fraser¬ 
burgh,  the  authorities,  “  tempted  to  some  small  foraigne 
trade,”  had  been  brought  to  ruin  by  the  adventure.  It 
appears  from  tlie  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  period, 
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that  a  Mr  John  Buchan,  agent  for  the  royal  burghs,  had 
undertaken  to  relieve  them  of  “  ten  pund  of  their  tax  roll 
for  ane  tack  sett  hy  them  to  him  of  the  unfree  trade  ” ;  but 
he  soon  discovered  to  his  cost  that  the  unfree  traders  were 
not  so  anxious  to  throw  off  their  manacles  as  might  have 
been  expected.  In  1699  he  came  before  parliament  with  a 
petition,  declaring  himself  a  ruined  man ;  upon  which  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  adjust  the 
matter.  His  account  showed  that  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
£5197,  7s.  8^-d.  sterling,  remained  unpaid,  besides  £1818, 
12s.,  5-1. ,  of  expenses  incurred  in  uplifting  the  tax.  The 
commission  declared  the  legality  of  the  claim  against  the 
unfree  traders,  but  reduced  the  expenses  to  £1200.  The 
commissioners  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  various  peti¬ 
tions  and  remonstrances  of  the  unfrees,  and  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  levied  from  each.  Some  of  the  statements  are 
curious.  The  following  is  the  representation  of  the  Earl  of 
Kilmarnock: — 

“  *  *  The  Earl  is  very  weill  pleased  to  pay  such  ane 

proportione  for  the  Communicatioune  of  Trade  for  his  Burgh 
of  Barrony  of  Kilmarnock,  for  the  yeares  of  Mr  John 
Buchan  his  tack,  as  your  Lops,  shall  be  pleased  to  modify, 
with  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  place  and  any  small  trade 
they  could  have. 

“  But  its  humbly  represented  that  the  proportione  of  the 
stent  roll  to  be  imposed  upon  the  said  Toun  for  their  trad 
can  be  but  very  small.  Because — Imo. — the  Toune  of  Kil¬ 
marnock  lyes  at  ane  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  and 

so  cannot  have  the  conveniency  of  any  forraign  trade  ;  2o _ 

That  place  consists  for  the  most  part  of  tradesmen,  such  as 
bonnet  makers  and  stockin  weavers,  rvho  manufactor  the 

product  of  the  Kingdome,  and  soe  deserves  incouragement _ 

and  these  poor  tradesmen,  by  the  calamityes  of  the  tymes, 
are  redacted  to  such  straites  that  few  or  non  of  them  are  in  a 
conditione  to  continue  at  their  work,  and  the  most  part  of 
them  ar  put  to  live  upon  charity,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
that  Toune  is  waste  :  3io — There  are  few  or  noe  tradeins? 

O 
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inerts,  in  that  Tonne,  and  the  tradesmen  being  able  to  relieve 
them  of  little  or  noe  share  of  the  impositione,  It  must  he  a 
very  small  quota  that  the  merts.  will  be  able  to  bear.  And 
yet  the  Earle  of  Kilmarnock,  in  their  behalf,  does  cheerfully 
undertake  the  burden  of  two  shilling,  for  bygainas,  qch  is  the 
highest  they  can  bear,  notwithstanding  of  any  greater  quota 
imposed  upon  them  by  Mr.  John  Buchan,  or  the  Provost  of 
Irving,  as  haveing  Commissione  from  him,  or  of  any  pretended 
agreement  made  thr.anent.” 

The  commissioners  modified  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the 
town  and  parish  of  Kilmarnock  to  three  shillings  Scots, 
monthly,  for  the  five  years  of  Mr  Buchan’s  contract.  The 
other  towns  and  parishes — the  unfree  traders  in  them  — were 
rated  as  follows  : — 


Air,  .... 

13s.  Od.  Scots. 

Beith  (town  and  parish),  . 

Is.  4d.  ... 

Stewarton  do., 

Os.  6d. 

Largs  do., 

Os.  8d.  ... 

Kilwinning, 

Is.  6d. 

Saltcoats  (town  and  parish), 

Is.  6d.  ... 

Kewmilns, 

Os.  2d.  ... 

Kilmaurs  (town  and  parish), 

Os.  6d. 

Kilbryde  do.,  . 

Os.  2d.  ... 

TWith  releiff  from  the  rest  of  the 

unfrie  traders  within 

Cuninghame,  to  be  divyded  by  the  saids  Tounes,  with 

concurrence  of  the  Earle  of  Loudoun,  Lord  Montgo¬ 
merie,  Lord  Boyd,  Mr  Francis  Montgomery,  Laird  of 


Kowallane,  and  Provost  of  Air,  or 

any  one  of  them — 

payable  to  Irvine.] 

Maybole, 

Is.  2d. 

Newtoun  of  Air, 

Os.  8d. 

Mauchline, 

Os.  2d. 

Ochiltrie,  . 

Os.  3d. 

Cumnock, 

Os.  2d. 

Dalmellington, 

Os.  Id.  ... 

Ballantrae, 

Os.  6d. 

Tarbolton,  . 

Os.  Id.  ... 
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Symington, 
Galston, 
Girvan,1 
Riccarton,  . 


Os.  Id.  Scots. 


Os.  2d. 
Os.  Id. 
Os.  Id. 


[With  relieff  to  them  from  the  unfrie  traders  in  Kyle  and 
Carick,  to  be  divyded  by  the  sds.  Tounes,  with  concur¬ 
rence  forsaid — payable  to  Air.] 

This  rate — which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  comparative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  respective  places  at  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century — only  fixed  the  proportion  payable  by  each 
for  the  bygone  period  ;  and  proclamation  rvas  made  for  fresh 
application,  upon  the  part  of  the  unfree  traders,  if  they  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  offered  them  in  future.  In 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  commissioners  of 
supply  took  up  the  matter  in  various  districts. 

Their  proceedings  are  valuable,  as  throwing  considerable 
light  on  the  commerce  of  Ayrshire  at  the  time.  How  the 
matter  was  adjusted  does  not  appear.  The  following  is  the 
last  notice  we  find  of  it  in  Parliament — “Aug.  30,  1703 — 
The  Act  anent  the  Communication  of  Trade  being  read  again 
there  was  a  draught  of  an  Act  offered  and  read,  Imposing  a 
tenth  part  of  the  ordinary  Cess,  payable  by  the  Royall  Burghs 
upon  the  shyres,  according  to  their  severall  quotas  of  Cess, 
to  be  proportioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  supply  betwixt 
the  burghs  of  Eegality  and  Barrony,  and  the  land  rent  in  the 
respective  shyres,  which  was  ordered  to  ly  on  the  table,  and 
allowed  to  be  printed  before  nixt  sitting  of  Parliament.” 

The  extraordinary  spirit  of  enterprise  excited  after  the 
Revolution  produced  the  celebrated  African  company,  the 
ill  success  of  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  commerce  of 
Scotland  for  many  years.  It  was  formed  in  1695,  and 
finally  broken  up  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  details  are 
well  known  both  to  the  historical  and  miscellaneous  reader. 
Ayrshire  shared  in  the  general  disaster  to  a  considerable 
extent — as  well  in  men  as  in  money.  A  number  of  adven¬ 
turers  from  the  county  were  in  the  first  as  well  as  subsequent 
expeditions  to  Darien. 
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The  great  object  of  the  statesmen  at  this  period  was  to  en¬ 
courage  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures  by  every 
possible  means  ;  and  for  this  purpose  laws  were  passed 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  certain  descriptions  of  foreign 
goods  and  almost  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  particu¬ 
larly  from  Ireland.  With  that  country  a  considerable  trade 
had  sprung  up  in  the  importation  of  meal — no  doubt  greatly 
to  the  prejudice  of  agricultural  improvement  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  following  paper  is  curious,  affording  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  had  been  carried  : — 
Ane  List  of  the  persons  names  trading  to  Irland  ffor  victuall 
these  two  years  hygonne,  and  who  componed  with  Black- 
house  and  his  deputts  : — 

George  Dennie 
Artliure  Park 
John  Speir 
James  Scott 
John  Riving 

John  Simsone  in  the  Harbray- 
head 

John  M‘Eun  alias  young  Laird 
William  M‘Eun  called  mikle 
John  M‘Eun  his  Sone 
Thomas  M‘Eun  his  Sone 
John  Morisone 
James  Simsone 
William  M‘Eun  Maich 
John  Simsone  Carshogale 
James  M‘Eun 
John  Morisone  Levan 
Edward  Mudie  there 
Robert  Wardan 

All  the  abovenamed  persons,  and  a  greate  many  more  who 
leive  in  Renfrew,  Glasgow,  Air,  and  several  other  places,  have 
traded  to  Irland  these  two  years  hygonne,  since  the  date  of 
Alexander  of  Blackhouse’s  Commissione,  and  have  payed 
Compositions  to  the  said  Blackhouse  or  his  deputts. 


Alexr.  Kerr 
John  Young 
John  Craswall 
Edward  Craswall 
John  Wardan 
John  Hyndman 

Millar  in  Innerkipe 
Morisone  in  Innerkipe 
Muire  in  portoferrie 
John  Crawfoorcl 
John  Alexander  called  Ghosop 
John  Huntar 

Matthew  ffrew  in  Kilwinning 
and  his  pairtners 
Duncan  Campbell  in  Grinock 
John  Campbell  there 
M'leish  in  Irvine 
John  Gay  in  Neuark 

Millar  in  fferrymiln 
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The  date  of  the  above  list  is  1703,  in  which  year  was  passed 
“  an  act  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  laws  against 
the  importation  of  Irish  victual.”  Alexander  of  Blackhouse 
—an  ancestor  of  Alexander  of  Ballochmyle — appears  to 
have  been  commissioned  to  uplift  the  fines  exacted  from  the 
traders. 

Another  important  event  for  Scotland  was  the  union  with 
England,  which,  after  various  attempts  from  time  to  time 
during  the  previous  century,  was  at  length  consummated, 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1707.  The  nation  at 
large  was  furiously  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  table  of 
parliament  groaned  with  petitions  against  it,  from  all  quarters 
of  the  country.  Two  were  forwarded  from  Ayr — one  by  the 
magistrates  and  Council,  and  the  other  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  opposition  of  the  English  to  the  settlement  at  Darien — 
who  saw  in  it  a  rival  to  the  East  India  Company — had  no 
doubt  a  considerable  effect  in  stirring  up  the  national  feelings 
of  the  Scots  ;  and,  in  place  of  a  closer  connection,  the  general 
desire  seemed  to  be  for  a  wider  separation. 


EVENTS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  UNION. 

Long  after  the  two  parliaments  had  been  conjoined  much 
discontent  prevailed  in  Scotland.  The  union  was  by  no 
means  a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement.  The  number  of 
representatives  accorded  to  Scotland  was  in  proportion  greatly 
under  that  of  England  ;  and  degradation  lay  in  the  very  idea 
of  closing  the  Upper  House  against  the  whole  body  of 
Scottish  peers,  save  the  elected  sixteen.  No  doubt,  the 
principle  upon  which  this  arrangement  was  founded  may  be 
traced  to  the  political  state  of  Scotland  at  the  time — to  a 
desire  to  exclude  the  Jacobites,  who  possessed  considerable 
influence.  Still,  it  could  not  but  produce  a  feeling  the  reverse 
of  contentment  among  a  high-minded  and  long  descended  race 
of  nobility — even  though  not  favourable  to  the  exiled  family. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  union  were  most  prejudicial  to 
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Scotland,  and  a  very  general  determination  prevailed  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  repeal.  A  motion  was  made  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Earl  of  Seafield,  supported  by  Mar  and  Argyle— in  1713 — 
which,  but  for  the  indiscretion  of  Argyle  in  speaking  acri¬ 
moniously  of  the  Pretender,  and  thereby  offending  the 
Jacobites,  would  have  been  carried.  Though  several  of  the 
Scottish  lords  left  the  house  in  consequence  of  the  speech  of 
Argyle,  the  motion  was  only  lost  by  four  votes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  draft  of  an  address  to  George  the  Eirst,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  in  1714 — found  amongst  the  Eglinton  papers 
t — embodies  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Scots,  and  will  be 
interesting  as  a  record  of  public  feeling  at  the  period : — 

“  To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majestie, 
The  Humble  Address  of 
“May  It  please  your  Majestie, 

Wee,  your  Majestie’s  most  dutyfull  and  Loyal  Subjects, 
having,  by  our  severall  addresses,  expressed  the  true  sense  we 
have  of  the  Inestimable  Blessing  derived  upon  us  by  your 
Maties.  peaceable  accession  to  the  Throne  of  these  your 
Dominions,  Doe  now  presume,  from  a  sincere  Zeal  for  the 
Support  of  your  Government,  and  In  duty  to  ourselves,  to 
our  posterity,  and  our  Country,  to  lay  before  your  Majestie, 
for  your  Koyal  Consideration,  The  miseries  your  faithfull 
subjects  in  Scotland  groan  under  att  present,  and  the  Inevite- 
able  ruine  which  threatens  them  from  the  Union  of  the  two 
Kingdoms. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  in  agitation,  tho  some  of 
your  people  in  Scotland  were  then  deluded  with  Expectations 
of  mighty  advantages  from  it  to  both  Kingdoms,  yet  they,  by 
farr  the  Greatest  part,  expressed  their  aversione  to  ane  Union 
of  this  Nature,  which  they  were  afraid  might  prove  destruc¬ 
tive  to  Scotland,  and  dangerous,  from  some  particular  parts  of 
Its  constitution,  to  the  liberties  of  your  Majestie’s  subjects  in 
England,  without  bringing  them  any  Sensible  advantage;  how¬ 
ever  the  parliament  of  Scotland  was  Induced  under  these  ap- 
prehensiones  to  agree  to  the  Union. 

Since  the  Union  has  taken  place  we  have  been  made  sen- 
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sible,  by  experience,  (and  we  hope  not  too  late,)  That  the 
advantages  we  expected  from  it  were  but  Immaginary,  and 
doe  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  to  our  inexpressible  greif,  that 
the  unhappy  Consequences  of  it  have  far  exceeded  the 
greatest  of  our  fears )  ffor,  since  the  Commencement  of  the 
Union, 

Our  Taxes  in  Generali  have  been  increased  far  beyond  the 
abilities  of  the  people,  and  some  of  them  by  unequal  propor¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  which  the  nature  of  the  Union 
seems  to  make  it  hardly  possible  to  remedy. 

The  money  arising  from  the  Taxes  and  the  public  revenues 
in  Scotland  is  mostly  remitted  in  Specie  to  England,  yr  goe- 
ing  but  a  small  share  of  it  to  the  defraying  of  the  Civil  List 
and  the  other  publick  Charges  in  Scotland. 

The  Constant  attendance  of  our  Peers  and  Commons  at 
London,  and  of  many  more  of  our  Countrymen,  (that  being 
now  the  only  Seat  of  our  Government,)  carys  dayly  from 
us  Considerable  Sums ;  which  Continual  Evacuations,  To¬ 
gether  with  the  Sensible  Decay  wee  feel  in  all  the  branches 
of  our  Trade,  might  infallibly  end  in  the  Total  ruine  of  our 
Country. 

Some  Considerable  branches  of  our  Taxes  are  applyed  to 
the  payment  of  English  Debts  Contracted  before  the  Union, 
ffor  which  we  have  only  left  us  a  future  Claime  for  a  growing 
Equivalent,  not  one  farthing  of  which  has  ever  been  payed, 
nay  hardly  acknowledged  to  be  due. 

Our  Manufactories  of  Silk  and  Wool  have  been  Inteerly 
destroyed,  and  that  of  the  Linen  cloth,  wrhich  was  formerly 
the  Great  support  of  your  people  in  Scotland,  has  been  put 
under  such  difficulties  by  the  many  taxes  Imposed,  not  only 
upon  the  materialls  which  are  the  subject  matter  of  this  man- 
ufactor,  But  likewise  upon  the  exportation  and  Consumption 
of  the  Cloath  itself,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  carry  it  on  to 
advantage. 

There  is  scarce  the  face  of  a  Government  left  amongst  us. 
Several  of  our  ancient  offices  are  suppressed. 

We,  who  formerly  had  Justice  administrat,  and  our  rights 
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determined  in  our  own  country,  are  now  for  the  most  trivial 
matters  obleeged  to  Come  several  hundred  myles  before  our 
propertys  can  be  settled.  The  Eights  to  our  Estates  must 
pass  some  office  at  London  where  there  is  nothing  known  of 
our  Laws  or  forms  ;  and  the  alterations  that  has  happened  in 
our  Laws  in  relation  to  Treasone  has  left  us  very  mnch  in  the 
Dark  in  these  matters. 

Besides  these  General  Callamities,  we  cannot,  without  the 
outmost  Concern,  see  our  Nobility  —descended  from  such 
ancient  and  Illustrious  familys — branded  with  the  Greatest 
mark  of  Ignominy  and  Contempt  by  being  declared  incapable 
forever  of  receiving  patents  of  Honour  for  sitting  in  the  house 
of  Peers.  This  is  placing  them  in  a  worse  state  then  the 
meanest  subject  in  Britain,  and  retrenching  your  Majesties 
Eoyai  prerogative  in  a  most  sensible  manner,  Which,  we  are 
sure,  was  never  the  intention  of  those  who  treated  the  Union, 
Nor  can  we  Immagine  that  it  was  the  meaning  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  either  Kingdome  when  they  Batified  and  approved  it. 

The  Election  of  our  Peers,  that  little  of  their  Birthright 
which  is  left  them,-  is  become  Grievous  to  the  English  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  conceived  that  our  Peers  will  ever  Consent  to 
the  forfeiting  themselves  of  this  privilege,  or  part  with  it 
for  any  expedient  that  can  be  proposed  to  them  in  lew  of  it. 

These,  may  it  please  your  Matie.,  are  some  of  the  many  In- 
tollerable  hardships  wee  ly  under  by  reason  of  our  present 
Situation,  which  wee  sensibly  felt  dureing  the  reign  of  her 
late  Matie.,  and  therefore  could  not  but  make  a  struggle  for 
our  deliverance. 

But  so  soon  as  we  immagined  that  the  pushing  a  measure 
of  that  kind  could  possibly  weaken  the  security  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesties  succession  to  these  Kingdoms,  we  resolved  to  bear  our 
misery  with  patience,  and  to  stay  for  the  happy  opportunity 
now  put  in  our  hand — That  succession  being  accomplished, 
and  your  Majesty,  to  the  universall  joy  of  your  people,  peace¬ 
ably  possest  of  your  Throne. 

We  have  too  great  a  confidence  in  your  Maties.  affection  to 
your  people,  and  perswade  ourselves  Ye  take  too  great  a  share 
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in  the  sufferings  of  your  Subjects  in  Scotland,  to  let  us  con¬ 
tinue  any  longer  the  most  miserable  people  in  Europe — and 
that  from  a  Constitution  which  we  were  at  first  drawn  into, 
and  have  been  Induced  hitherto  to  lie  under  by  our  Concern 
for  the  succession  of  your  Eoyal  family. 

These  things,  we  beg  leave  in  the  most  dutyfull  manner,  In 
the  first  place,  To  lay  before  your  Matie.,  and  by  your  wise 
and  prudent  management  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be 
now  in  your  power  to  Cure  what  is  Complained  of,  by  getting 
us  restored  to  the  free  and  independent  State  which  we  hither- 
tofore  enjoyed. 

This  is  what  your  Subjects  in  Scotland  unanimously  covet 
and  desire  above  all  things,  and  what  the  English  seem  not 
averse  to — the  Union  being  a  thing  not  much  more  Easy  or 
agreeable  to  them  than  to  us — So  that  nothing  appears  to  be 
wanting  but  your  Maties.  laying  this  before  your  parliament, 
who,  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  hope,  will  see  it  for  the 
Interest  and  guyd  of  both  parts  of  this  Island  to  put  a  peace¬ 
able  end  to  this  Union,  which,  if  Continued,  must  Increase 
Differences  and  divisions  amongst  your  people  in  place  of 
uniting  them  in  affectiones;  and  that,  to  obtaine  so  just  and 
agreeable  an  end,  they  will  restore  (with  your  Maties.  con¬ 
sent)  Scotland  and  Ingland  to  their  ancient  free  and  indepen¬ 
dant  Constitution  under  your  Majesty,  the  head  of  both;  and 
the  sense  of  so  great  blessing  will  Ingadge  us  and  our  posterity 
forever  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  Correspondence  with 
your  Maties.  subjects  of  England,  and  to  be  dutyfull  and  loyall 
subjects  to  your  Majesty  and  your  Eoyall  Issue.” 

This  address  is  not  the  language  of  the  Jacobitical  party, 
but  of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  at  the  Union,  had  overlooked 
almost  every  other  consideration,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure 
the  Church.  All  the  evils  enumerated  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  when  the  treaty  of  amalgamation  was  entered  into.  The 
removal  of  the  parliament  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
certain  to  create  a  constant  drain  of  the  floating  wealth  of  the 
country  towards  the  south  ;  and  it  must  have  been  equally 
obvious  that,  by  bringing  the  manufactures  of  the  two  coun- 
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tries  into  competition,  the  poorer  country  would  be  the  suf¬ 
ferer.  Scotland,  contrary  to  the  specious  arguments  adduced 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Union,  could  gain  no  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage  by  it,  beyond  the  very  questionable  one  of  becoming 
a  grazing  field  for  England.  The  only  means  by  which  she 
could  hope  to  prevent  an  utter  sinking  into  the  lowest  state 
of  provincialism,  lay  in  the  additional  scope  afforded  for 
foreign  enterprise,  and  of  this  she  could  not  easily  and  at 
once  avail  herself.  When  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  1715,  unfurled 
the  banner  of  the  Chevalier,  he  calculated  largely  on  the  dis¬ 
content  occasioned  by  the  Union.  In  the  paper  which  he 
issued  in  the  name  of  James  the  Eighth,  requiring  his 
f  Majesty’s  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  assertion  of  his 
rights,  his  language  was: — -“The  King  mak’s  noe  doubt  of 
your  zeal  for  his  service,  especially  at  this  juncture,  when  his 
cause  is  so  deeply  concern’d,  and  the  relieving  our  native. 
Countrey  from  oppression  and  a  foreign  yoke,  too  heavy  for 
us  and  our  posterity  to  bear,  and  when  now  is  the  time  to 
endeavour  to  restore  him,  not  only  our  Kightful  and  native 
K.,  but  our  Countrey  to  its  antient  freedom  and  Independant 
,  constitution,  under  him  whose  ancestors  reign’d  over  us  for 
so  many  Generations.”*  Much,  however,  as  they  disliked  the 
Union,  the  Presbyterians  disliked  still  more  the  return  of  the 
Stuarts  and  Popery  to  the  throne  ;  and  though  the  nation 
would  in  all  probability  have  answered  unanimously  to  the 
call  to  arms  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  independently  of  the 
exiled  race,  they  were  equally  ready  to  stand  in  its  defence 
'  rather  than  hazard  the  Protestant  succession.  The  people  of 
Ayrshire  were  particularly  zealous  in  the  Hanoverian  cause, 
and  furnished  both  men  and  money  to  support  the  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  rendezvous  for  Cuninghame — Irvine — as  we 
learn  from  Ray's  History  of  the  Rehellion,  about  6000  fen- 
cibles,  chiefly  raised  by  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Kilmarnock, 
r  Glasgow,  and  Lord  Semple,  were  speedily  assembled. 

*  Paper  entitled,  “  The  Lord  Mar’s  Orders,”  and  dated  Brea  of  Mar,  Sept. 
7,  1715,  found  amongst  the  Eglinton  papers. 
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The  Ayrshire  troops  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  according  to  the 
direction  of  Argyle,  and  were  employed  in  various  ways,  both 
before  and  after  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
with  500  men,  was  despatched  to  garrison  the  houses  of 
Drummakill,  Gortorton,  and  Cardross.  The  Union  may 
thus  be  said  to  have  been  alone  preserved  by  the  fear  of  a 
Popish  succession.  Even  in  1745,  when  the  last  and  memor¬ 
able  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  Stuart  family  to  the 
throne,  the  desire  of  national  independence  was  the  inciting 
motive  with  many  who  took  up  arms.  In  this  struggle 
Ayrshire  was  not  called  upon  to  take  any  particular  part. 
The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  as  is  well  known — unhappily  Tor 
himself  and  family — joined  the  standard  of  the  Prince.  He 
endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  raise  his  vassals  of  Kilmarnock  ; 
but,  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  they  sternly 
refused. 

With  the  rebellion  of  1745  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  all 
that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  generally  or 
locally,  as  a  separate  kingdom.  Her  career  since  has 
happily  been  peaceful  and  prosperous,  if  we  except  those 
political  jarrings  which  have  occasionally  ruffled  the  surface 
of  society  throughout  Great  Britain  generally.  Ayrshire  has 
participated  largely  in  the  national  improvement,  and  her 
people,  as  of  yore,  are  ever  ready  to  take  part  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  public  well-being.  When  threatened  by  invasion 
early  in  the  Kapoleon  war,  none  were  more  forward  in  arming 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  militia  of  the  county, 
it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  proof  of  this,  were  the  first  to  volun¬ 
teer  their  services  in  Ireland  or  any  part  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms.  In  our  own  time,  the  call  to  arms  has  been  nobly 
responded  to  by  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  volunteers. 
In  point  of  agriculture,  Ayrshire  stands  conspicuous  ;  and  in 
various  kinds  of  manufacture  she  is  equally  distinguished. 


PARISH  OF  AYR. 


ETYMOLOGY  AND  EXTENT. 

The  town  and  parish  of  Ayr  are  named  from  the  river  Ayr. 
In  former  times  the  word  was  variously  spelled — Jr,  Air, 
Are,  and  frequently  Ayre.  The  parish,  inclusive  of  Alloway, 
is  a  pretty  extensive  one.  It  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
west ;  the  rivers  Ayr  and  Doon  on  the  north  and  south  ;  and 
on  the  east  by  the  parishes  of  Dalrymple  and  Coylton.  From 
the  sea  it  extends  into  the  interior  about  six  and  a  half  miles. 
In  the  charter  by  which  Ayr  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh, 
the  original  boundaries  are  very  accurately  defined — most  of 
the  names  of  the  landmarks  being  still  retained.  This  char¬ 
ter  was  granted  by  William  the  Lion,  about  1197.  After 
stating  that  he  had  made  a  burgh  at  his  new  castle  of  Ayr, 
and  had  granted  to  the  burgesses  all  liberties  and  free  cus¬ 
toms  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  other  burghs,  the 
charter  goes  on  to  say — “  I  have  also  granted  to  my  same 
burgh,  and  to  my  burgesses  who  shall  be  settled  and  residing 
,in  that  burgh,  the  Fivepenny-land  which  pertains  to  the  town 
of  Are,  by  the  bounds  underwritten  :  namely — from  Inverdon 
up  into  Inverpolcurtecan ;  up  to  Crottun ;  and  so  along  the 
Curtecan  on  to  Curtecan-head,  ascending  along  Boghesken  on 
to  Monedamdereg ;  and  so  from  Monedamdereg,  along  the 
syke,  on  into  Monemethonac  ;  and  from  Monemetlionac,  along 
the  syke,  on  into  Polecleuan ;  and  so  along  Polecleuan  on 
into  Lochfergus ;  and  from  Lochfergus  descending  on  into 
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Dufhat ;  and  from  Dufhat  descending,  along  the  syke,  on  to 
the  rivulet  on  the  east  side  of  Drumnesauel ;  and  from  Drum- 
nesauel  rivulet  descending  on  into  the  syke  on  the  west  side 
of  that  rivulet ;  and  so  along  that  syke  on  into  Polleclone- 
crangali  ;  and  so  along  Polleclonecrangali  on  into  Dufloch ; 
and  from  thence  on  into  Pollemulin  ;  and  so  along  Polle- 
inulin  descending  on  into  the  Are ;  and  so  along  the  Are 
descending  on  into  the  sea.”  * 

The  condition  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  land  thus  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  burgh  may  he  inferred  from  a  farther  stipu¬ 
lation  of  the  charter — “  I  have  also  granted  to  my  burgesses 
residing  in  the  same,  that  with  each  full  toft  of  theirs,  that 
they  may  have  six  acres  of  land,  which  they  shall  have  cleared 
of  wood,  within  the  foresaid  fivepenny-land,  to  make  their 
own  profit  thereof — paying  yearly  to  me  for  each  toft,  and 
six  acres  of  land  thereto  adjacent,  xii.  pennies.” 

Some  of  our  local  writers  have  supposed  from  this  that 
the  whole  district  must  have  been  covered  with  wood  :  but 
the  charter,  it  will  be  seen,  conveys  no  such  meaning.  The 
burgesses  were  to  have  each  their  full  toft  of  land ,  and  six 
acres  additional  for  the  clearing.  From  this  it  is  apparent 
that  the  full  tofts  rvere  already  in  an  arable  condition.  In¬ 
deed  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  land  towards  the 
coast,  which  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  exposed  to  the 

*  The  names  of  the  places  in  this  charter  are  all  Celtic.  The  following 
is  the  meaning  of  them : — Inverdon  or  Inver-doun ;  inver,  mouth,  doun , 
brown  ;  Inverdon,  therefore,  may  ’be  translated,  the  mouth  of  the  brown, 
river.  Inverpoleurtecan,  or  Inver-poll-cuartagan ;  inver,  mouth,  poll,  a 
pool,  cuartagan,  windings,  circles,  or  eddies — characteristic  of  all  pools  in 
which  rivers  or  waters  meet :  Inverpoleurtecan  may  mean  the  mouth  of 
the  pool  of  cuartagan,  i.  e.  of  the  winding  burn.  Crottan,  or  croitean, 
crofts.  Boghesken,  or  bog-easgaun  :  bog,  a  hag  or  marsh,  easgaun ,  an  eel : 
i.  e.,  the  bog  of  eels.  Monedamdereg,  or  mona-damh-dearg  ;  mono,  a  hill, 
damh ,  a  stag,  dearg ,  red:  i.  e.,  the  hill  of  the  red  stag,  or  deer.  Mone- 
methonac,  or  mona-meadhonach ;  mona,  a  hill,  meadhon,  middle :  i.  e.,  the 
middle  hill.  Polecleuan,  or  polle-cluain ;  polle,  pools,  cluain ,  calm,  still, 
sequestered :  i.  e.,  the  still,  sequestered  pools.  Loch-fergus,  the  loch  of 
Fergus.  Dufhat,  or  dufhaite;  du,  black,  fhaite,  place:  i.  e.,  black  place. 
Drumonesauel,  or  druim-nan-sauil ;  druim,  a  ridge,  nan,  of,  sauil,  barns, 

e .,  the  ridge  of  the  barns.  Polleclonecrangali,  or  baile-claon-crann- 
aillidh ;  bailie,  a  hamlet  or  farm,  claon,  winding  or  slanting,  cram,  tall 
tree,  allidh,  beautiful ;  i.  e .,  the  slanting  hamlet  of  tall,  beautiful  trees.  Duf¬ 
loch,  or  du-loch ;  du,  black :  i.  e.,  the  black  loch.  PollemuliD,  or  polle- 
muillin  ;  polle,  pools,  muillin,  mills ;  i.  e  ,  the  pool  of  the  mills. 
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sea-breezes  of  the  west,  ever  produced  timber.  The  words 
of  the  charter  decide  another  point  of  some  dubiety,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  course  of  the  river  Doon.  That  it  joined  the 
sea  at  a  different  spot  from  where  it  presently  does  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  that  it  never  flowed  so  far  north  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Ayr,  as  some  have  surmised,  is  equally  ap¬ 
parent.  The  boundary  of  the  burgh  lands  is  described  as 
running  from  Inver  don — the  mouth  of  the  Doon — upwards 
along  the  Curtecan — now  called  the  Slaphouse  burn — to 
Curtecan-head.  The  mouth  of  the  Doon,  it  may  therefore 
be  presumed,  was  much  nearer  Ayr  than  it  is  at  present ;  be¬ 
cause,  the  Doon  and  the  Curtecan  flowing  into  the  sea  at  one 
and  the  same  place,  it  would  have  scarcely  been  correct  to 
say  in  the  charter  “  from  Inverdon  upwards  along  the  Curte¬ 
can.”  The  expression  would  more  properly  have  been  from 
Inver  curtecan.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  state  authorita¬ 
tively  where  the  mouth  of  the  Doon  was  then  situated,  the 
conjecture  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cuthill — who  drew  up  the  very 
excellent  report  of  the  parish  of  Ayr  in  the  Statistical 
Account — that  it  entered  the  sea  near  to  Blackburn,  seems 
to  be  well  founded.  In  proof  of  this  he  mentions  that  “  a 
few  years  ago  a  very  handsome  bell  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions,  with  the  words  Gloria  Sali  Doe  (for  Deo)  marked 
upon  it  in  large  letters,  was  found  in  the  marshy  grounds  be¬ 
hind  Blackburn  House — which  we  have  supposed  to  have 
been  the  bed  of  the  river — together  with  some  spars  of  a 
vessel  that  seems  to  have  been  stranded  or  sunk  near  its 
mouth.  From  this  it  would  appear  to  have  been  navigable, 
like  the  Ayr,  for  some  short  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  sea.”  That  the  course  of  the  Doon  has  actually 
been  changed — though  no  record  of  the  alteration  is  known 
to  exist — is  proven  by  the  circumstance  that  Cunning  Park, 
now  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  still  held  to 
belong  to  the  parish  of  Maybole ;  thereby  evincing  that  it 
must  at  some  period  have  been  on  the  south.  This  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  fact  of  the  property  of  Cunning  Park  and 
Windiekall  having  been  acquired  by  the  burgh  of  Ayr  so 
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late  as  1673,  from  James  Gordon  of  Newark,  in  excambion 
for  the  lands  of  Law,  belonging  to  the  kirk  of  Alloway,  and 
lying  adjacent  to  his  property  on  the  south  of  the  I)o on. 
This  was  of  course  done  with  consent  of  the  kirk-session 
of  Ayr,  into  whose  hands  the  revenues  of  Alloway  had  fallen 
on  the  junction  of  the  parishes.  The  devious  course  of  the 
river  on  its  approach  to  the  sea  is  still  farther  indicated  by 
the  existence  of  a  small  island,  at  no  remote  period,  between 
Cunning  Park  and  Bridgehouse,  known  as  the  “  Common 
Isle which  was  acquired  upon  a  wad-set  from  the  town, 
by  Andrew  Cochrane  of  Bridgehouse,  in  1721. 

In  addition  to  the  large  grant  of  country  by  William  the 
Lion,  the  lands  of  Alloway,  Cortoun,  and  Corcluiy  were  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  burgh  by  Alexander  II.,  in  1236.  From  the 
wording  of  the  charter  it  would  seem  that  great  progress  had 
been  made  in  clearing  away  the  wooding  since  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  burgh,  some  forty  years  previously ;  for  it  is 
specially  provided  that  the  wood  of  the  newdy  acquired 
lands  should  not  be  used  for  other  than  useful  purposes,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  generally.  It  i 
perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  injunction  continued 
strictly  to  be  adhered  to  until  a  recent  period.  So  late  as 
1722  the  woods  of  Carcluiy  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
town’s  records.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable 
extent,  and  enclosed  with  a  dyke — the  upholding  and  repair 
of  which  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  much  care  with  the 
town.  The  reddendo  for  the  lands  of  Alloway  was  “ten 
punds;”  while  the  reddendo  of  the  original  grant  by 
William  was  only  twelve  pennies  for  every  six  acres.  In  a 
charter  of  confirmation  by  Robert  I.,  in  1324,  the  lands  of 
Alloway,  Cortoun,  and  Carcluiy  were  directed  to  be  held  as 
a  barony  by  the  Corporation  of  Ayr.  This  was  again  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  charter  from  Robert  III.,  dated  at  Irvine, 
12th  September,  1400.  The  barony  was  erected  into  a 
separate  parish  from  Ayr,  and  continued  distinct  till  1690, 
when  the  parish  of  Ayr  and  barony  were  conjoined.  The 
lands  originally  held  by  the  burgh  were  called  the  Burrow- 
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field,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Barony.  Alloway  has  been 
again,  ecclesiastically  at  least,  restored  to  its  original  position 
as  a  parish,  with  the  addition  of  about  two  miles  inland  from 
the  parish  of  Maybole.  This  occurred  in  1859. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  AYR. 

That  Ayr  existed  as  a  town  or  hamlet  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  date  of  King  William’s  charter  is  abundantly 
evident.  The  charter  itself  affords  internal  proof  of  this.  “  I 
have  made,”  says  that  document,  “  a  burgh  at  my  new  castle, 
of  Ayr,”  which  implies  that  an  old  castle  had  previously  been 
in  existence.  But  the  fact  that  the  new  town  of  Ayr — New- 
ton-upon-Ayr — is  mentioned  in  charters  nearly  as  ancient  as 
that  by  which  Ayr  itself  was  incorporated,  shows  that  the 
origin  of  the  latter  must  have  been  long  anterior.  There  is 
no  data,  however,  for  hazarding  even  a  conjecture  as  to  its 
extent  or  population  at  that  early  period.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  Roman  station.  The  highway  from  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  terminated  at  Ayr,  and  various 
circumstances  confirm  the  belief  that  the  Romans  had  occu¬ 
pied  it  for  a  time.  Besides  several  antiquities  of  that  won¬ 
derful  people,  which  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  the  arch 
of  a  Roman  drain  or  Watergate  was  discovered,  some  years  ago, 
while  excavating  the  foundation  of  a  house  in  Bridge  Street. 
It  was  built  of  sandstone,  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and 
presented  a  diameter  of  arch  from  three  and  a-half  to  four 
feet.  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  charter  was  conferred  by 
William  the  Lyon,  there  had  been  an  influx  of  foreigners, 
especially  Flemings  from  the  Netherlands,  then  the  chief 
manufacturers  and  traders  in  Europe,  whom  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  from  the  time  of  Mal¬ 
colm  Canmore,  to  encourage  to  settle  in  the  country.  The 
commercial  privileges  granted  to  the  burgh  were  extensive. 
The  right  of  exclusive  buying  and  selling  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Kyle,  and  along  the  borders  of  Cuninghame,  to  the 
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limits  of  the  county.  They  had  the  right  of  levying  custom 
at  Mach,  Kambutt,  Lowdun,  Gorsecon,  and  Lachtalpin * — 
while  they  were  themselves  “  free  from  toll  and  all  other 
custom  for  their  chattels  in  domain.”  The  respective  claims 
of  Irving  and  Ayr  led  to  frequent  disputes  and  much  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  right  of  levy  was  enforced  by  Ayr  so  late  as  1678. 
A  minute  of  Council  of  the  21st  February  of  that  year  says — 
“John  Louk  (fair)  and  James  Hamiltoun,  merchands  bur¬ 
gesses  of  Glasgow,  being  convened  befor  the  magistrats  for 
selling  Spanish  wyn  within  the  Lyherties  of  Air  at  the 
Troon — within  the  liberties  of  the  burgh — and  considering 
that  the  veshell  was  driven  to  the  foresaid  troon  in  hazard  of 
lyfe,  goods  and  veshell,  and  the  foresaid  merchands  having 
referred  themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrats  and 
Counsell  for  the  libertie  usurpit  within  the  liberties  aforesaid, 
have  appointed  and  ordained  the  saids  merchands  to  pay  the 
soum  of  thriescoir  punds,”  &c. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Ayr  prior  to  its 
incorporation — whether  ranking  as  a  town  or  a  mere  hamlet — 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  small  political  importance, 
and  to  have  early  enjoyed  a  flattering  share  of  the  royal 
favour.  Alexander  III.  frequently  held  his  court  at  Ayr. 
In  the  Chamberlain  Eolls,  1265,  William  Cumin,  of  Kilbryde, 
being  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  we  find  it  enjoined  upon  “  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,”  who  had  Carrick  in  farm  from  the  Crown,  to  provide 
for  “  the  consumpt  of  the  Lord  King,”  that  he  “  may  hold  a 
better  Court,  12  chalders  wheat,  40  cows,  40  chalders  barley 
or  malt,  20  chalders  oats  ;  so  that  the  Lord  King  might  have 
all  these  aforesaid  ready  for  his  service  in  whatever  year  in 
October  at  St  Martin’s,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  it  shall  be 
provided  fifteen  days  before  the  festival  of  the  blessed  Sanct 
Martin.”  The  new  castle  built  by  William  was  erected  as  a 
safeguard  alike  against  the  Norwegian  rovers  and  the  lawless 
Galwegians,  the  territory  of  the  latter  extending  at  that  time 

*  The  right  to  levy  custom  conferred  on  the  burgh  thus  extended  from 
Laicht-Alpin  to  Corsincon,  Loudoun,  and  Mauchline — describing,  between 
the  rivers  Doon  and  Irvine,  the  whole  district  of  Kyle. 
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to  the  hanks  of  the  Doom*  A  raid  into  the  fertile  lands  of 
Kyle  and  Cuninghame  was  at  all  times  inviting.  Under 
Eorie  Gill,  a  celebrated  freebooter,  they  made  frequent  in¬ 
roads,  pillaging  the  country,  and  levying  black-mail  from  the 
inhabitants. 

The  town  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  on  the  south  and  east, 
the  sea,  together  with  the  castle,  on  the  west,  and  the  river 
on  the  north,  forming  a  sufficient  protection  on  these  sides. 
At  what  period  the  walls  were  originally  built  does  not  appear. 
The  first  notice  of  them  in  the  town  records  occurs  in  1585, 
when  an  act  was  passed  “  anent  the  bigging  of  the  Portis.” 
The  plague  was  raging  in  the  country  at  this  period,  and  the 
ports  were  ordered  to  be  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  guarding  against  the  entrance  of  infected  persons. 
No  one  was  to  enter  the  town  save  by  the  ports,  under  the 
pain  of  scourging.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
this  was  the  first  erection  of  a  defence  round  the  town.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  walls  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  that  the  town  had  outgrown  the  original  enclosure. 
There  were  three  principal  ports  :  the  Bridge  port,  on  the 
north ;  the  Kyle  port,  on  the  east ;  and  the  Carrick,  or  Sand- 
gate  port,  on  the  south.  The  first  was  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  bridge  ;  the  second,  at  a  house  which  jutted 
out  across  the  pavement  a  short  distance  above  Wallace 
Tower ;  and  the  third  in  the  Sandgate,  at  the  corner  of  St 
John  Street,  f  There  was  also  a  fourth — of  lesser  moment — 
called  the  sea-port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boat  Ycnnel.  As 
these  ports  were  no  doubt  erected  at  the  extremities  of  the 
town,  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  thus  formed  of  its  extent 
at  that  period.  If  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  house  which 


*  King  William  built  the  eastle  of  Ayr  in  1197 — probably  as  a  barrier 
against  the  men  of  Galloway. — Hailes'  Armais. 

f  In  giving  his  evidence  in  the  “  Manse  Process,”  the  late  Mr  Robertson, 
writer,  stated  that  he  recollected  having  seen  the  remains  of  the  south,  or 
Sandgate  port,  which  he  described  as  standing  nearly  opposite  the  then 
Sheriff  Clerk’s  office.  He  did  not  remember  the  Townhead  or  eastern 
gates;  but  their  situation,  a  short  distance  above  the  Wallace  Tower — 
where  a  house  still  projects  across  the  pavement  on  the  north-east — had 
been  pointed  out  to  him. 
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jutted  out  above  the  Wallace  Tower  to  St  Jolm  Street  in 
Sandgate,  exclusive  of  a  portion  of  the  Carrick  Vennel,  and 
the  entire  of  Barns  and  Fullarton  Streets,  and  from  thence 
by  Fort  Street  down  to  the  Boat  Yennel,  the  boundary  would 
be  fully  ascertained.  Indeed,  from  the  views  of  Slezer,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1693,  the  town  does  not  seem  to  have  then  greatly 
extended  beyond  these  limits. 

Of  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  would  be  difficult  to  form 
a  proper  estimate,  prior  to  1690,  when  a  census  of  the  parish 
was  taken,  with  the  view  of  imposing  the  obnoxious  hearth- 
tax.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish — exclusive  of  those 
belonging  to  poor  persons  and  people  under  charity — amounted 
to  1239,  besides  sixty  chimneys  in  ruinous  and  untenantable 
houses.  Allowing  five  persons  to  each  hearth — which  is 
rather  a  moderate  average — the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
be  6195,  exclusive  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  those  who  lived 
on  charity,  who  must  have  been  pretty  numerous.  The 
population,  however,  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  than  in  the  eighteenth. 
In  1610,  two  thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  plague  which  then  prevailed  ;  while,  in  1745,  the  whole 
population  was  estimated  not  to  exceed  that  amount.  The 
committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  able-bodied 
men  in  the  town,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  corps  in  aid  of 
the  Government  at  that  period,  reported  that  there  were  394 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty ;  and,  at  the  general 
rendezvous  which  subsequently  took  place,  413  appeared 
from  the  entire  parish,  town,  burrowfield,  and  barony.  Thus 
allowing  the  able-bodied  portion  of  the  community  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole,  the  entire  inhabitants  would 
not  greatly  exceed  the  estimate  already  mentioned.  In  1714, 
the  commission  appointed  to  ascertain  the  “  real  rent  derived 
from  all  properties  upon  which  cess  was  payable,  reported  the 
amount  to  be  £5644,  18s.  5d.,  Scots  money,  “besides  two 
cellars  under  the  English  school  pertaining  to  Provost  Robert 
Moor,  valued  at  £12  Scots.”  In  1722  there  were  five 
“chirurgeons  and  apothecaries”  in  Ayr,  nearly  as  many  as 
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there  are  at  present.  Like  the  rest  of  Scotland,  Ayr  seems 
to  have  suffered  severely  from  the  effects,  first  of  the  Union 
of  the  Crowns,  and  secondly  of  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms — 
the  paralysing  influence  of  which,  prior  to  the  opening  up  of 
new  channels  of  industry  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  most  severe.  Since  that  time  Ayr  has  steadily 
advanced  in  population  and  in  wealth.  The  suburbs  have 
been  gradually  extended ;  and  the  number  of  improvements 
effected,  as  well  as  the  many  elegant  villas  which  have  re¬ 
cently  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity,  attest  the  public  spirit  and 
prosperity  of  the  community. 


HISTORICAL  EVENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  AYR. 

Ayr  had  no  doubt  been  a  point  of  some  importance  as  early 
as  the  days  of  the  Komans.  The  various  remains  of  sepulture 
which  have  been  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  parish 
also  show  that  its  plains  had  more  than  once  been  the  scene 
of  sanguinary  conflict.  It  is  not,  however,  until  a  much  later 
period  that  we  have  any  authentic  notices  of  events  connected 
with  the  locality.  The  castle  of  Ayr  was  of  course  the  centre 
of  action — the  main  point  of  attack  or  defence  in  time  of  war. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  an  eminence  immediately 
behind  the  Academy — on  the  South  Quay — and,  before  the 
erection  of  Cromwell’s  fort,  its  base  had  no  doubt  been  washed 
by  the  Ayr,  and  by  the  tide,  which  flows  much  farther  up  the 
river.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  towers,  and,  from 
its  position,  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
In  the  national  wars  it  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Torfacus — though  Tytler,  in  his  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact — it  was  captured  by  the 
Norwegians  under  Haco  on  the  3d  August  1263.  We  know 
from  the  Chamberlain  Eolls,  that  the  castle  of  Ayr  was  put  in 
a  state  of  defence  at  this  time ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  it 
was  stormed  by  the  Norwegians  before  proceeding  farther  up 
the  Clyde.  When  Edward  I.  usurped  the  Scottish  throne,  it 
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was  delivered  up  to  him,  amongst  other  strongholds,  as  a 
pledge  of  the  fealty  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  garrisoned 
by  a  large  body  of  English  troops  under  Lord  de  Percie. 
The  castle,  however,  was  retaken  by  the  adherents  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  at  the  burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr.  The 
English,  sallying  out  to  aid  their  countrymen,  “Boyd,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blind  Harry,  “  wan  the  port,  and  entered  with  all 
his  men.”  The  severe  but  justifiable  revenge  of  Wallace  was 
instantly  resented  by  Edward,  who  despatched  Lord  Henry 
Percie  with  4000  troops  to  recapture  the  castle,  which  he 
accomplished,  and  put  the  defenders  to  the  sword.  It  was 
afterwards  evacuated,  however,  Wallace  having  succeeded  in 
driving  the  English  out  of  the  country.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  the  castle  was  held  by  Bruce  in  a  kind  of 
neutrality  ;  but  finding  that  it  could  not  be  maintained  against 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Edward,  he  caused  it  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire  on  retiring  from  it.  The  English,  knowing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  position,  speedily  rebuilt  it,  and  continued  to 
hold  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  struggle  for  the 
crown  which  followed.  Ealph  de  Mortheamer,  Earl  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  took  refuge  within  its  walls  after  his  defeat  by  Bruce 
at  Loudoun  Hill,  and  though  blockaded  by  the  latter  with 
great  vigour,  the  siege  proved  unsuccessful.  After  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  the  oastle  was  surrendered,  along  with  the 
other  strongholds  possessed  by  the  English  in  Scotland. 
When  Edward  Bruce,  in  1314,  passed  over  to  aid  Ireland  in 
throwing  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  his  army,  of  “  full  seven  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  mair,”  were  partly  accommodated  in  the  castle, 
then  governed  by  Sir  Fergus  de  Ardrossaine  and  Sir  Philip 
Mowbray,  prior  to  his  sailing  on  the  expedition.  The  famous 
parliament  which  settled  the  succession  of  the  crown  on  the 
family  of  Eobert  Bruce  was  held  in  the  church  of  St  John  on 
Sabbath,  the  26th  April,  1315.  After  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Hallidon  Hill,  the  castle  once  more  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  English  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  rising  under  the 
command  of  the  Sheriff,  Sir  Godfrey  Eoss,  carried  it  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  It  was  again  cap- 
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tured  by  the  English  in  1336,  during  the  disastrous  reign  of 
David  II.  :  and  again  in  1347,  by  Lord  Badulph  Nevill. 
During  the  civil  commotions  consequent  on  the  death  of 
James  V.,  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  some  French  troops 
under  Duel  de  Burg,  in  the  interest  of  Mary  of  Guise.  The 
castle  is  supposed  to  have  existed  so  late  as  1652,  when 
Cromwell  built  the  fort  of  Ayr ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  No 
notice  of  it  whatever  occurs  in  the  town’s  records. 


LOCAL  HISTORY. 

The  town  of  Ayr  suffered  severely  in  former  times,  and 
even  until  a  late  period,  from  the  blowing  of  the  sand,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  heavy  western  gales.  The  church  of  St  John, 
from  its  situation,  close  to  the  sea,  was  much  exposed  to 
these  storms,  which  sometimes  uncovered  the  dead  in  the 
cemetery  around  it.  The  damage  committed  was  so  great 
that  Bobert  II.  granted  a  charter — dated  1381 — offering  to 
those  w'ho  should  devise  means  for  protecting  the  town, 
church,  and  cemetery  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
drifting  sand,  such  part  of  the  waste  lands  within  the  burgh 
as  the  inhabitants  might  by  their  labour  or  outlay  render 
habitable — to  be  held  by  them  and  their  heirs  in  free 
burgage  for  ever,  on  payment  of  one  penny  sterling  for  each 
pacata.*  The  evil  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  abated 
by  this  offer  ;  as  we  find  the  inhabitants  during  the  reign  of 
Bobert  III.,  applying  to  the  Begent  Albany  for  liberty  to 
straighten  the  Sandgate  Yennel,  to  prevent  the  blowing  of 
the  sand,  which  was  described  as  threatening  the  destruction 
of  the  town.  An  act  was  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  in 
1 425,  by  which  an  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  for  building  and  keeping  the  Sandgate  in  repair.  The 
magistrates  accordingly  issued  an  order,  on  the  1st  Nov., 
1435,  to  build  the  houses  more  closely.  In  1589,  it  was 
also  enacted  that  “na  wrrak  be  gathered  between  the  pertche 

*  A  contraction,  in  all  probability,  for  particata— a  perch,  or  rood. 
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(or  harbour)  and  the  Curtechan  burne,”  that  the  sea-ware 
might  have  the  effect  of  giving  more  solidity  to  the  sand. 
Since  that  time  the  sea  has  greatly  receded,  and  the  erection 
of  the  citadel,  in  1652,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
obviate  the  nuisance.  Still,  so  late  as  1725,  it  had  not  alto¬ 
gether  disappeared.  At  this  period  the  lands  usually  let 
under  the  denomination  of  “  the  pasturage  of  the  hills” — a 
tract  extending  from  the  “  west  part  of  the  suburbs  without 
the  Sandgate  Port,  and  from  thence  by  the  north-west  of  the 
laigh  sands  towards  the  Blackburn,  as  far  as  the  town’s 
rights  and  privileges  go  ” — were  given  in  tack  for  three 
nineteen  years,  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Cathcart  and  Captain 
Lawrence  Nugent — upon  condition  that  the  sand-hills  should 
he  levelled  and  the  ground  otherwise  improved.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  assigned  for  granting  this  lease  was,  “  not  only 
the  danger  of  losing  the  ground  aforesaid,  hut  also  of  incom¬ 
moding  the  town  and  harbour  by  the  excessive  blowing  of  the 
sand ,  as  it  hath  done  of  late  years ;  and  that  there  are 
already  severall  breaches  made  and  wide  gaps  in  the  said 
lands ;  and  that  severall  acres  of  the  laigh  and  mid-sands 
much  damnified  by  the  blowing  of  the  sand.”  To  the  public 
spirit  and  improving  enterprise  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Cathcart 
and  Captain  Lawrence  Nugent,  therefore,  are  the  inhabitants 
indebted  for  the  removal  of  a  source  of  injury,  the  effects  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  conception  of — and 
the  enjoyment,  by  the  levelling  of  the  sand-hills,  of  one  of 
the  finest  sea-beech  promenades  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  In 
the  lease  the  tacksmen  were  limited  to  pasture  ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  “  wreck  and  the  rubbish  of  the  town  ”  were 
to  be  used  in  consolidating  the  sand  ;  while  the  more  barren 
portions  were  to  be  digged  or  ploughed,  and  “  clover  or  other 
grass  seeds”  sown  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  “procuring  a 
green  sward.  ”  This  lease  was  given  up  by  the  tacksmen  in 
1735;  Captain  Nugent,  who  was  comptroller  of  customs 
here,  having  removed  from  Ayr  at  that  period.  That  the 
town  had  suffered  vast  damage  and  inconvenience  from  the 
blowing  of  the  sand  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  excavat- 
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ing  drains  and  founding  houses  stone  pavements  have  been 
dug  up  many  feet  under  the  surface,  showing  that  the  level 
of  the  street  had  at  one  time  been  much  lower.  In 
Sandgate  Street,  some  years  ago,  in  taking  down  an  old 
house  and  digging  the  foundation  of  a  new  one,  the 
labourers,  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  came  upon  an 
ash-pit,  in  which  were  a  poker  and  one  or  two  other  articles 
belonging  to  a  kitchen.  As  this  was  under  the  foundation 
of  the  old  tenement,  it  is  apparent  that  some  still  more 
ancient  habitation  had  existed  there  ;  the  street,  in  progress 
of  time,  having  been  literally  imbedded  by  the  drifted  sand. 

The  records  of  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr  have  not  been 
preserved  farther  back  than  1547,  in  which  year  a  night- 
watch  was  appointed,  from  eight  in  the  evening  till  six  in 
the  morning.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  extracts  of  their 
proceedings  in  connection  with  the  charters  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  and  other  documents,  that  the  council  had  commenced 
keeping  minutes  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Several  of  the 
volumes  are  partially  decayed,  and  in  various  parts  illegible- 
Between  1553  and  1580  there  is  a  complete  hiatus  ;  an 
entire  volume,  in  all  probability,  having  gone  amissing.  In 
these  books  most  of  the  public  events  in  which  the  burgh 
took  part  are  recorded,  as  well  as  all  local  transactions  of 
importance.  Alexander  Lockhart  was  Provost  in  1574,  and 
Sir  Robert  Legat,  chaplain,  vicar  of  Ayr. 

The  community  seem  to  have  been  greatly  troubled  with 
the  pestilence,  or  “pest,”  as  it  was  called.  In  1548  a 
minute  occurs,  in  which — the  council,  having  learned  that 
one  Isobel  Lockhart  and  her  husband  had  “  past  of  the 
town  and  layin  in  the  burgh”— it  is  ordered  that  they  be 
forthwith  passed  without  the  walls,  beyond  the  water  of 
Doon,  not  to  return  under  a  severe  penalty.  In  the  minute 
mention  is  made  of  “  the  last  pest,  ”  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  town  had  been  similarly  afflicted  some  time  before. 
In  1549  the  burgh  was  again  similarly  afflicted. 

In  1584  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  magistrates,  in 
reference  to  the  “Raid  of  Strevling.  ”  All  “evil  disposed” 
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persons  were  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  peaceable  to  keep  their 
houses.  In  this  year  the  town’s  property  appears  to  have 
been  first  let  by  public  roup — the  council  having  passed  a 
minute  to  that  effect. 

In  1585  several  statutes  were  enacted  concerning  the  pest. 
All  strangers  were  strictly  prohibited  from  entering  the  town, 
and  none  were  to  resort  to  the  infected  “  hot  testimonially.  ” 
It  seems  as  if  the  “  pest  ”  had  been  the  cause  of  “  bigging 
the  portis  ” — or  at  all  events  of  repairing  them — for  in  this 
year,  as  already  mentioned,  the  statute  appears  for  their  erec¬ 
tion.  The  building  of  them  cost  five  hundred  pound  Scots. 
The  regulations  respecting  the  plague,  and  the  guarding  of 
the  ports,  were  enforced  with  much  rigour. 

In  the  same  year  the  council  resolved  to  build  a  meal- 
market  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  subsequently  obtained 
for  the  purpose. 

About  this  time,  the  town,  in  reference  to  the  Stirling 
raid,  had,  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  to  furnish  “  twenty 
hagbuttis  and  xx  speirmen,  to  repair  to  Edinburgh  with  all 
diligence.”  To  do  this  the  inhabitants  were  stented  in  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  Scots. 

The  burgh,  as  vassals  of  the  Crown,  was  repeatedly  put  to 
expense  in  the  public  service.  In  1588  the  community  was 
stented  in  the  sum  of  iijc,  iiijlbs  (£304  Scots),  to  defray  the 
expense  incurred  in  “  furnishing  the  ship  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  my  Lord  Maxwell,  as  ordered  by  his  majesty and 
the  same  year  the  inhabitants  were  again  called  upon  to 
liquidate  the  expense  sustained  in  “rigging  fyve  of  the 
shypis  of  his  majestie.” 

In  1590,  the  shipping  of  the  Clyde  was  much  harassed  by 
a  band  of  pirates.  The  minute  of  the  Town  Council,  for  their 
suppression,  is  curious,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  civic 
body  of  that  period.  It  is  as  follows 

“  Die  vltimo  Apralis  1590. 

“  The  qlk  day,  fforsamekill,  as  ther  is  certane  ltubberis  and  pirattis 
being  scottis  Hieland  men  (as  is  supposit)  quha  lyis  abcrat  Ailsay,  in  the 
middis  of  the  firth,  quha  talds,  rabbis  and  spuilzeis  oure  merchand  men 
vsand  their  lesum  tred  (like  as  thay  haif  baithe  tane  and  spuilzeit  ane 
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nycbour  of  this  toun,  Gilbert  M‘Duff  his  boit  and  guidis,  bot  alswa,  in 
his  defence,  has  hurt  him  and  his  company,  be  schuting  of  hagbutis  in 
sundris  pairtis  of  the  bodie,  to  the  hazard  and  danger  of  their  lifes,  besydes 
the  loss  and  wrek  of  their  guidis).  Thairfore  the  provest,  baillies,  counsall 
and  communitie  ordainis  and  commandis  Johne  Bankene,  John  M‘K.all, 
Johne  Kay,  and  Alane  Neill,  skipperis,  with  sic  otheris  of  the  marineris 
and  infantrie,  [the  trained  band  maintained  by  the  town,]  as  plesis,  to  pas 
with  thame,  to  gang  with  boittis  sufficientlie  fumeissit,  to  serche,  seik,  tak, 
aprehend  the  saidis  rubberis,  and  to  do  thair  utmost  diligence  to  that 
effect,  and  that  vpoun  the  tounis  expensis ;  and  quhatsomever  skaytli  beis 
sustenit  be  thame  be  repute  and  estemit  as  ane  common  caus  of  the  burgh, 
and  salbe  recompansit  be  the  toun  to  the  partie  discomfeit  in  any  sort, 
ayther  be  slauchter,  hurt  or  mutilatioun  (as  God  forbid  swa  fall  out)  swa 
that  their  wifes  and  bairnes  salbe  supportit  and  helpit  be  the  toun,  in  cais 
of  any  slauchter  or  mutilatioun.” 

The  magistrates  and  council,  who  stood  in  the  relation  of 
barons,  or  overlords  to  the  community,  were  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  burgesses  from  harm,  and  the  minute  shows  that 
they  understood  their  obligation  in  a  proper  spirit,  by  under¬ 
taking  to  support  the  wives  and  families  of  those  who  might 
be  killed  or  wounded.  Whether  John  Kankine’s  party  were 
successful  or  not  in  capturing  the  pirates  does  not  appear. 

In  the  same  year,  thirty  hagbutters,  in  virtue  of  his 
majesty’s  proclamation,  were  despatched  to  garrison  the 
house  and  fortalice  of  Pokelly. 

In  1591,  another  curious  minute  of  the  council  occurs — 
George  Jamesoun,  provost.  It  is  dated  8tli  April  1591,  and 
is  as  follows  :  “  Anent  the  missive  direct  be  the  toun  of 

Glasgow  to  this  burgh,  declarand  the  lamentabill  apprehen- 
sioun  of  Sir  Bryane  Orouk,  ane  of  the  lords  of  Connocht,  in 
Irland,  quhcome  to  this  cuntriefor  succour  and  refuge,  desyrand 
seeing  the  west  burrowis  of  this  realme  hes  the  inaist  pairt  of 
thair  trafique  in  Irland,  that  this  burgh  wold  direct  thair  com- 
missiouner  to  concur  anent  the  sciting  of  his  abductres. 
Quhairwith  the  saidis  provest,  baillie  and  Council  having 
aduisit,  hes  concludit  JamesBannatyne  to  be  commissiouner 
for  this  burgh,  to  the  effect  forsaid,  and  gaif  xxiiijl  to  be  his 
expensis,  ordaining  him  to  be  authoresit  the  commissiouner 
in  the  tounis  name,  to  the  same  purpois.” 
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Nothing  farther  regarding  Sir  Bryane  Orouk  occurs  in  the 
Council  hooks,  and  unfortunately  the  burgh  records  of  Glas¬ 
gow  I'are  blank  from  1590  to  1609  ;  yet  the  minute  is  in¬ 
teresting,  as  illustrative  of  the  friendly  feeling  and  trading 
intercourse  between  Ireland  and  Scotland  prior  to  the  union 
of  the  Crowns  in  1603,  after  which  the  exclusive  policy  of 
Elizabeth  was  followed  up  by  various  acts  of  Parliament,  for¬ 
bidding  importation  from  Ireland. 

But  although  the  burgh  books  of  Glasgow  are  imperfect, 
the  history  of  Sir  Bryan  Orouk  is  not  unknown.  He  was 
Lord  of  Leitrim,  a  province  of  Connaught,  and  called  Bryan- 
na-murtha,  signifying  Bryan  of  the  bulwarks.  “  He  was,” 
says  Connellan,  in  the  “  Annals  of  Ireland,”  a  “  celebrated 
chieftain,  distinguished  for  his  fine  person,  valour,  muni¬ 
ficence,  and  hospitality.”  He  had  fought  many  battles 
against  the  English  governors  of  Connaught,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  protection  of  the  Spaniards  of  the 
Armada.  Brigham,  the  governor,  made  many  charges 
against  him  ;  amongst  others,  that  he  “  had  caused  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  tied  to  a  horse’s  tail,  and 
dragged  in  derision  through  his  territory.”  Orouk’s  forces 
were  at  length  defeated,  and  he  passed  over  to  Scotland,  in 
the  hope  of  raising  auxiliaries  to  recover  his  territory ;  but 
James  VI.,  by  way  of  propitiating  Elizabeth,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  had  him,  conveyed  to  England,  where  lie  was 
niprisoned  in  the  Tower,  tried  at  Westminster,  and  be¬ 
headed  at  Tyburn  in  the  same  year,  1591.  At  his  execution 
he  displayed  undaunted  courage,  firmness,  and  magnanimity 
He  was  the  last  prince  of  Brefney,  or  Leitrim. 

From  the  minute,  in  which  his  apprehension  is  styled 
“  lamentabill,  ”  and  the  Council,  in  compliance  with  the 
Glasgow  “missive,  ”  agree  to  send  a  commissioner  “to  con¬ 
cur  anent  the  sciting  (punishment)  of  his  abductres,  ”  it  is 
apparent  that  the  country  generally  repudiated  the  selfish 
policy  and  breach  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  “  Scottish 
Solomon.” 
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In  1597  the  burgh  was  again  afflicted  with  the  “  pest,  ” 
and  strict  order  taken  by  the  authorities  that  all  access  to 
the  town  should  be  prevented,  unless  by  the  four  ports. 

In  1602  a  great  scarcity  and  dearth  having  occurred,  the 
council  enacted  that  “  forasmeikle  as  there  is  ane  great 
dearth  presently  risen  within  the  burgh,  and  appearanlie 
to  rise  niair  and  mair,  so  lykewise  in  the  cuntra  hereabout, 
be  transportation  of  victual  furth  of  this  cuntrie,  &c.,  against 
his  majesties  laws  ;  it  is  statute  and  ordained  that  na  manner 
of  persoun  or  persouns,  either  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  or 
strangers,  tak  vpon  themselves  or  presume  to  transport  any 
victuall  or  vivres  furth  of  this  countrie,  vnder  the  pane  of 
confiscation.” 

In  1603,  the  advent  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  celebrated  by  public  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing.  The 
order  from  the  Privy  Council  did  not  reach  the  authorities  in 
time,  but  a  subsequent  day  was  appointed.  The  minute 
alludes  to  a  circumstance  not  known  in  history,  the  providen¬ 
tial  escape  of  Ms  majesty  from  the  hands  of  an  assassin, 
while  on  his  journey  to  the  English  capital.  In  1607,  an 
hospital  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  town,  being, 
apparently,  a  tardy  compliance  with  the  gift  of  the  Black 
and  Grey  Friar’s  lands,  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1567,  for  the 
sustaining  of  the  ministry,  and  preserving  and  keeping  up 
hospitals  for  the  poor. 

In  1609,  another  expedition — consisting  of  “a  ship  and 
pynnage” — was  engaged  to  go  in  search  of  some  pirates  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  expense  of  seizing  them 
amounted  to  sixty  pounds  Scots.  The  council  ordered  other 
sixteen  pounds  to  be  divided  between  the  “  twa  schippis  of 
Eobert  Dalrimple  and  Daniel  Stewart.” 

In  1 643,  while  the  Scottish  troops — sent  over  to  quell  the 
disturbances  of  that  period — were  on  service  in  Ireland,  the 
western  coasts  of  Scotland  were  greatly  annoyed  by  some 
Irish  and  Dunkirk  frigates,  which  captured  several  vessels 
from  Scotland  laden  with  supplies  for  the  troops.  John 
Kennedy,  burgess  of  Ayr,  was  in  consequence  commissioned 
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to  rig  out  a  ship  and  pinnace,  at  Ayr,  Irvine,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  sea-coast,  to  “  goe  out  against  the  Irisch  and 
Dunkirk  friggottis.”  “  Six  minion  brase  guns,  with  two 
feild  pieces,”  were  given  to  Kennedy  for  the  purpose.  A 
commission  was,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  object-, 
given  to  “  James  Brown,  capitane  of  the  ship  callit  the 
James  of  Salquot,  and  to  of  Irving,  capt.  of  the 

ship  callit  the  providence,  to  arme  and  furnish  thair  saids 
shippes  with  men,  victuals,  and  artilliarie  greate  and  small, 
and  with  poulder,  leid,  lunt,  and  all  other  warlyke  furnitoure 
and  provisioun.”  To  fit  out  these  vessels  six  cannons  were 
borrowed  from  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  two  from  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton— the  estates  becoming  security  for  their  re- 
delivery,  or  payment.  The  commissioners  of  the  burghs  of 
Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Irvine  were  also  allowed  5000  merks  for 
fitting  up  two  ships  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1644,  Hew  Kennedie,  provost  of  Ayr,  was  paid  £1135, 
16s.  Scots  for  supplying  ships  to  carry  4000  bolls  of  meal  for 
the  Scots  army  in  Ireland.  He  and  his  brother  John  were 
also  paid  £1317,  18s.  Scots  for  113  barrels  of  rye,  at  18s., 
including  interest.  Eobert  Gordon,  and  his  partner  mer¬ 
chants,  supplied  and  transported  941  bolls,  2  firlots,  3  pecks 
of  meal,  and  189  barrels  of  beans — the  latter  at  18s.  the  barrel. 

In  1647,  the  burgh  was  again  so  much  devastated  by  the 
plague,  that  George  Mason  w'as  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
estates,  to  represent  the  great  hardship  of  the  burgh  in  main¬ 
taining  the  poor  and  necessitous,  and  to  supplicate  that  they 
be  freed  of  the  excise,  “in  respect” — says  the  minute — “that 
the  trade  of  all  exciseable  goods  is  stoppit  and  hindred  by 
reason  of  the  plague ;  wherethrough  the  mylnes  are  waste, 
and  their  is  no  rent  payt  for  the  burgh  lands.”  Whether 
this  supplication  was  attended  to  does  not  appear.  The 
burgh,  however,  had  to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops  for  Duke 
Hamilton’s  engagement,  according  to  the  proportion  fixed  by 
the  estates — which  was,  for  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Eenfrew, 
200  foot  and  240  horse.  In  the  warlike  proceedings  that 
followed,  the  burgh  contributed  its  full  share  of  men  and 
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money.  The  number  of  troopers  raised  for  what  was  called 
the  associate  levy — -before  the  battle  of  Dunbar — cost  the 
town  5800  merks.  Besides  this,  the  burgh  was  at  much 
expense  in  quartering  troops  during  the  formation  of  the 
army.  A  small  tax  is  still  paid  by  the  owners  of  property 
holding  of  the  burgh,  in  lieu  of  the  baronial  liability  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  forces  at  Dunbar  and  Wor¬ 
cester,  Ayr,  amongst  other  towns,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Cromwell,  and  the  church  of  St  J ohn  turned  into  an  armoury. 
The  churchyard  was  about  an  acre  in  extent.  This,  with 
other  sixteen  acres,  Cromwell  converted  into  a  regular  fortifi¬ 
cation,  with  a  fosse  and  an  esplanade.  Whether  he  made  a 
purchase  of  St  John’s,  and  the  land  constituting  the  citadel, 
is  not  certain.  It  is  known  that  he  paid  one  thousand  merks 
to  the  town,  which  sum  was  applied  in  assisting  to  build  the 
present  old  church  of  Ayr.  But  the  probability  is,  that  this 
was  given  by  way  of  solatium,  not  as  purchase  money.  The 
town-council  records  bear  no  evidence  of  any  transaction 
having  occurred  of  the  nature  of  a  sale.  The  thousand  merks 
are  spoken  of  merely  as  money  to  be  had  or  “  received  from 
the  English.”  The  fortification — part  of  the  walls  of  which 
still  remains — was  one  of  the  most  complete  constructions  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom  ■*  and  so  expensive,  that  Cromwell 
is  said,  when  the  accounts  were  presented,  to  have  asked 
“whether  it  had  not  been  built  of  gold?”  According  to 
tradition,  a  great  many  of  the  stones  were  brought  by  sea 
from  Ardrossan  castle.  The  building  of  the  present  old  church 


*  From  Ayre,  August  19,  1652. — The  Major-General  is  now  about 
Inerara  or  Cantire,  viewing  the  several  garrisons  there.  Colonel  Alured 
hath  sent  from  his  regiment  135  men  to  three  garrisons,  videlicet,  Braddock 
[Brodick]  in  Arran,  Loughead,  and  Tarbut  in  Cantyre  :  eight  months  pro¬ 
vision  is  laid  in  for  them.  The  Major-General  was  minded  to  come  this 
way  at  his  return.  Our  fortification  here  goes  on  fast ;  after  we  get  the 
foundation  laid  we  are  very  much  troubled  with  water,  and  have  no  earth 
but  a  shattering  sand,  that  as  we  dig  in  one  place  another  place  falls  upon 
us  ;  but  we  hope  before  winter  come  upon  us  to  get  all,  or  most  part  of  the 
foundation  laid.  When  it  is  finished  it  will  be  a  place  of  as  great  strength 
as  will  be  in  England  or  Scotland;  the  fresh  water  well,  seven  or  eight 
foote  deepe,  about  two  parts  of  it,  and  the  sea  and  river  about  the  other 
part. — Diurnal  of  Occurrences ,  Spottiswood’s  Miscellany,  Vol,  II.,  page  76. 
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was  begun  in.  1653,  and  finished  in  1655.  Whatever  sum  it 
might  cost  more  than  the  thousand  merks  given  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  was  to  be  contributed  from  the  town’s  funds;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  agreeing,  “  either  be  volunter  contribution  or  be  stent,” 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  burgh  rents,  if  any  occurred. 
The  ground  chosen  for  the  site  was  called  the  “  Friar  yeards,” 
and  was  purchased  by  the  town-council  from  several  indivi¬ 
duals  who  had  acquired  the  property  subsequent  to  the  Re¬ 
formation.*  In  the  indenture,  or  contract,  “anent  building 
the  kirk,”  its  dimensions  are  thus  described  : — “  The  body  of 
the  kirk  to  be  four  score  and  ten  foot  of  length,  without  the 
walls  ;  in  breadth,  thirty  foot  within  the  walls ;  and  to  fix 
and  build  thereto  an  isle  of  the  length  of  three  score  six  foot, 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  gavell  thereof ;  that  every  side  wall  be 
twenty-one  foot  high  from  the  foundation  upwards  ;  every 
side  wall  and  gavell  three  foot  thick,  and  one  of  the  gavells 
four  foot  thick ;  with  two  sufficient  penns  in  the  side  walls, 
one  behind  the  pulpitt  and  the  other  before  the  same,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  wideness  of  the  isle  ;  to  have  hewn 
windows,  both  in  side  walls  and  gavells,  according  to  the  rule 
set  down  by  the  ingineer;  all  the  windows  within  and  without 
to  be  hewn  work,  with  one  plaster  saillze,  and  every  one  of 
them  penn’d  ;  all  the  cunzies  to  be  of  sufficient  hewn  work  ; 
the  roof  to  be  of  three  score  cupples,  or  thereby,  and  every 
tree  to  be  seven  or  nine  inches  in  the  square,  of  sufficient  fir- 
timber  ;  the  kirk  and  isle  to  be  sarked  with  sufficient  dales, 
to  be  slaitted  above ;  the  rigging-stone  to  be  put  thereon 
sufficiently  :  the  windows  to  be  all  sufficiently  glassed  with 
glass-bands ;  and  to  make  sufficient  doors,  with  locks  and 
bands,  and  to  be  casten  within  and  without.”  The  parties  to 
this  contract  were  the  Rev.  William  Adair,  minister  at  the 
time,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates ;  and  Theophilus  Rankine, 
smith,  Ayr,  and  John  Masoun  and  John  Smith,  masons  in 
Kilmaurs.  The  seating  of  the  church,  the  building  of  the 

*  There  is  a  Resignatioune,  upon  the  Dispositioune  of  Johne  Lockhart 
and  -vtheris,  of  the  yard  called  the  Freir  Yardis,  in  favouris  of  the  toune, 
ffor  the  commoun  vse  thairoff,  1653. 
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churchyard  dyke,  &c.,  were  the  subjects  of  different  contracts. 
According  to  a  statement  of  the  money  expended,  preserved 
in  the  town-council  records,  the  building  cost  £20,827,  Is. 
0d.,  or  about  £1708  sterling,  which,  taking  the  value  of 
money  at  that  period  into  consideration,  would  he  equal  to 
nearly  £3000  of  the  present  currency.  The  form  of  the 
church  appears  to  be  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  body 
of  St  John’s,  without  the  tower.  Though  nearly  two  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  erected,  the  original  seating 
and  other  wood-work  are  still  in  excellent  condition,  and  may 
last  for  ages.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  building  is  a 
rude  but  somewhat  attractive  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  Eev.  Mr  Adair.  He  is  represented  in  a  kneeling  attitude, 
in  allusion  to  his  having,  through  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  is 
alleged,  been  the  means  of  turning  away  some  plague-ships 
which  were  about  to  enter  the  harbour. 

The  disruption  occasioned  by  the  usurpation  seems  to  have 
had  some  effect  on  the  municipal  management  of  the  burgh. 
A  hiatus  occurs  in  the  books  of  the  council  from  the  18th  of 
August,  1652,  till  5th  April,  1654  ;  and  again  from  1654  till 
Michaelmas  1655,  when  a  new  election  takes  place.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  during  the  greater  part  of  three  years  the 
council  either  did  not  meet,  or  kept  no  minutes  of  their 
sederunts.  In  1658,  the  following  minute  (dated  24th  Oc¬ 
tober)  occurs  in  the  council  books  : — “  Qlk  day  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  counsell  appoynted  Hew  Kennedy  lait  Provost, 
John  Crawfurd,  Pro.-Piscal,  and  the  Clerk,  to  go  to  Mayboile 
upon  Tuysday,  and  to  speak  with  James  Crawfurd  of  Ard- 
millan,*  now  principal  schireff,  anent  the  removal  of  the 
schireff  court,  at  least  devyding  the  suits ;  and  to  use  the  best 
reasouns  they  can  in  ane  fair  way  to  move  him  to  reduce  and 
bring  back  the  samyn  to  Air,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
toume,  being  the  heid  burgh  of  the  schyre,  and  to  protest 
against  any  schireff  court  that  sail  be  kept  there ;  and  for 
renieid  of  law.”  How  the  deputation  was  received  by  Ard- 
millan  the  records  do  not  mention.  This  gentleman  took  an 
*  Formerly  of  Baidland. 
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active  part  in  the  political  commotions  of  the  period,  and  rose 
to  considerable  power  on  the  downfall  of  others.  He  enjoyed 
the  bailiary  of  Carrick  and  regality  of  Crossraguel,  formerly 
possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis ;  and  he  seems,  from  the 
minute  quoted,  to  have  also  obtained  the  sheriffship  of  the 
county,  which  heritably  belonged  to  the  Loudoun  family, 
though  none  of  the  genealogical  writers  notice  the  fact.  This 
latter  honour  he  must,  from  the  date  of  the  minute,  have 
acquired  under  Cromwell. 

During  the  Cromwellian  period  the  law  was  administered 
by  a  set  of  justices,  who  held  their  courts  within  the  citadel. 
The  following  is  a  copy,  or  extract,  from  one  of  their  sede- 
runts  :* — 

Witliin  the  Citiedaill  of  Air,  28  March,  1659, 

Justices  present — 

Major  Peter  Orispe. 

John  Haldane  of  Entrekine. 

Capitane  William  Giffan  of  birktounholme. 

The  which  day  Alexander  Campbell,  elder  of  Penniemore,  wes  conveine 
before  them,  and  confest  that  Norman  Cunynghame  and  Angus  M‘Niveine, 
the  two  ferrieres  at  Killerlamount,  told  him  that  they  did  sie  the  two  men 
at  the  Largis,  which  were  the  two  men  the  said  ferrieres  did  sie  at  his  house 
before,  and  that  he  onlie  ansered  to  them  this— That  he  inquired  what  these 
men  wer  doing  thair;  and  being  interrogat  if  the  ferriers  told  him  the  names 
of  these  two  men  they  saw  at  the  Largis,  He  answered  negative — that  they 
did  not  tell  him.  And  being  interrogat  if  he  did  forbid  or  discharge  the 

saids  two  ferriers  to  tell  any  that  they  saw  these  two  men  at  the  Largis _ 

He  answered  negative  that  he  did  it  not,  which  is  direct  contradictor^  to 
the  depositiones  of  the  saids  two  ferriers.  And  also  being  interrogat  by  the 
justices  afoirsaids  about  the  bussines  of  Allaster  M‘Nacht,an  at  Arran,  ac- 
companyed  with  John  Campbell,  younger  of  Penniemore,  his  sone,  and 
Major  David  Eamsay,  anserit  thus— That  the  said  Allastre  being  in  sute  of 
marriage  of  a  gentle-woman,  callit  Hamiltoune,  the  sister  of  the  wyfe  of 
the  minister  of  Strawhore,  went  to  Arran  to  speak  with  some  of  her  freinds 
in  Arran,  anent  that  purpose  of  mariage  with  her,  and  being;  interrogat  if 
he  knew  anything  of  his  sone  his  seeking  fra  Sir  James  Stewart,  the”laife 
Shereff  of  Bute,  of  a  testificat  of  the  tyme  of  his  residence  in  Bute,  which 
he  advysed  his  said  sone  to  seek  for  the  said  testificat  from  him,  anssered 
negative,  That  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  neyther  did  he  advyse  him  to  it. 
And  lykwayis  being  interrogat  if  he  saw  his  wyfe  speake  with  All  aster 
M'Nauchtan  privatlie,  or  apairt,  or  that  he  heard  the  said  Allaster  seeking 
for  the  sword  which  was  in  missing,  anssred  negative.  And  lykwayes 


*  Found  amongst  the  Eglinton  papers. 
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being  interrogat  upon  all  the  particulars  contenit  in  the  depositioune  of 
Katherine  Robesone  his  dochter-in-law,  anssred  negative,  except  that  he 
callit  the  deceist  Thomas  Robesone,  her  father,  a  dog  carle,  and  that  he 
wold  have  bein  in  at  the  doores  upon  him  againe  efter  he  was  thrust  out 
by  women,  qrof  the  said  Kathreine  Robesone  his  dochter-in-law  wes  one. 

(Signed)  P.  Ckispe. 

Will.  Giffaft. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  case  thus  investigated  little  idea  can  be 
formed  from  the  facts  elucidated.  The  petition,  however,  of 
“James  Hoyll,  marishall  of  the  citiedale  of  Air,”  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1661,  after  the  Restoration,  shows  that  Alexander 
Campbell,  elder,  of  Penniemore,  was  accused  of  the  slaughter 
of  one  Thomas  Eobieson.  He  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
justices  of  peace  for  Ayr,  till  process  should  be  “deduced 
against  him;”  and  the  petition  of  the  marshal  was  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  <£14,  5s.  sterling,  expended  on  his  maintenance.  On 
Campbell’s  tenantry  becoming  security  for  the  money — Allan 
Dunlop,  provost  of  Irvine,  to  uplift  it— he  obtained  his 
liberty. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  the  fort  of  St. 
John  was  dismantled  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  and 
the  whole,  including  the  church  and  other  buildings — under 
a  charter  of  the  great  seal,  of  the  20th  August,  1663 — 
granted  to  Hugh,  seventh  Earl  of  Eglinton,  in  consideration 
of  the  many  and  faithful  services  performed  by  him  and  his 
father,  and  the  damage  they  had  sustained  during  the  usurpa¬ 
tion.  This  charter,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  free  burgh  of  regality  on  Montgomerieston,  as  the 
citadel  was  called,  with  power  to  choose  its  own  magistrates. 
The  authorities  of  Ayr,  jealous  of  the  erection  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  community  so  immediately  within  their  bounds,  pre¬ 
ferred  a  petition  on  the  subject.  The  lords  of  exchequer 
gave  a  deliverance  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  prevent 
the  passing  of  the  signature,  but  that  their  rights,  or  rather 
the  rights  of  both  parties,  should  be  duly  preserved.  This 
charter  was  subsequently  confirmed.  In  1687  the  citadel, 
with  its  liberties  and  pertinents,  was  purchased  from  Lord 
Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton,  by  John  Muir,  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Ayr,  and  others ;  from  whom  it  was  re-purchased  in 
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1727,  by  Captain  Nugent,  for  Susannah,  Countess  of  Eglin- 
ton.  In  the  negotiation  of  this  sale  some  reservation  seems 
to  have  heen  made  as  to  certain  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  while  the  citadel  was  in  possession  of  the  dis¬ 
posers,  for,  in  1747,  a  minute  of  council  occurs,  by  which  the 
magistrates  were  instructed  to  “wait  upon  the  Countess  of 
Eglinton  and  remonstrate  against  the  enclosing  the  fosse  and 
trench  of  the  citadel,  so  as  to  prevent  all  access  to  the  fort, 
where  the  inhabitants  used  to  walk  and  exercise  various  rights 
of  property.”  It  was  farther  agreed  by  the  council  that  the 
tower  should  be  preserved  as  a  landmark  for  seamen,  and  for 
the  burgesses  to  view  their  ships  from.  In  1784  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  magistrates  and  council  by  William 
Eullarton,  Esq.  of  Eosemount,  praying  them  to  take  the 
tower  under  their  protection.  Mr.  Fullarton,  it  appears,  with 
the  view  of  preserving  the  tower,  had  caused  it  to  be  repaired, 
and  a  flat  roof  put  upon  it.  In  one  of  the  rooms  he  placed  a 
copy  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  Eobert  Bruce  in  1315, 
and,  “  as  a  monument  of  the  spirit  of  four  burgesses,  who, 
when  the  citadel  was  sold  to  the  Countess  of  Eglinton,  re¬ 
served  the  tower  as  a  landmark  for  seamen,”  craved  the  town 
to  take  it  under  their  protection.  The  council  accordingly 
ordered  the  dean  of  guild  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he 
thought  necessary  for  its  preservation.  From  the  Countess 
of  Eglinton  the  citadel  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  relative, 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cassillis — 
her  ladyship  being  his  debtor  in  the  sum  of  £700.  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  1755.  In  1787,  the  citadel  having  again  become 
a  brewery,  the  magistrates,  reverting  to  the  claim  exercised  in 
1754,  proceeded  against  the  occupants,  Messrs.  M‘Connell 
and  M'Cracken,  for  thirlage  upon  276  bolls  of  malt.  The 
demand  was  resisted,  and  the  case  having  been  carried  before 
the  court  of  session,  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  obtained  a  decision 
in  his  favour,  clearly  establishing  the  independence  of  Mont- 
gomerieston.* 

*  The  citadel  has  recently  been  disposed  of  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and 
is  now  broken  up  into  feus  for  villas. 
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Though  the  aggressor  in  this  instance,  the  burgh  seems  to 
have  had  no  small  difficulty,  from  first  to  last,  in  maintaining 
its  rights  and  privileges  against  the  encroachments  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  In  1668  the  community  was  put  into  a  state 
of  great  excitement  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  of  Craigie,  to  shut  the  highway  leading  directly  from 
the  north  to  the  bridge  end.  Various  meetings  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  council,  and  community  were  held  on  the  subject,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  so  glaring  a  violation  of  the  public 
rights  should  be  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  As 
the  road  ran  past  within  a  short  distance  of  the  front  of 
Newton  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Craigie  family,  Sir  Thomas 
had  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  privy  council  to  enclose  it. 
On  the  remonstrance  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  however,  a  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed,  composed  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  James 
Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cess- 
nock,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  Before  the  commis¬ 
sion  it  was  urged,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  that 
there  was  a  road  through  the  Newton  and  along  the  river  side 
to  the  bridge ;  and  that  the  public,  therefore,  sustained  no 
injury  from  shutting  up  the  highway  in  question.  Eor  the 
towm  it  was  contended,  that  “  the  tide  in  winter  came  so  close 
up  to  Craigie  yard  dyke  that  no  man  or  horse  could  pass  that 
way/’  and  as  for  the  street  through  Newton,  it  “was  so  narrow, 
and  a  mill-laid  running  through  it,  rendered  it  impossible  that 
cairtes  or  slaides  could  pass  that  way.”  The  result  was,  that 
the  commission,  on  the  14th  January  1669,  decided  that  the 
“  old  way  should  be  granted  until  April  next,”  when  a  road 
was  to  be  made  either  on  the  east  side  or  west  side  of  the 
castle.  The  new  road  then  formed  is  evidently  what  is  now 
called  Wallace  street,  which  is  considerably  east  from  where 
the  old  castle  stood. 

Amongst  other  demands  of  the  state,  Scotland  was  called 
upon,  in  1672,  to  furnish  1000  landsmen  and  500  seamen. 
Of  these  Ayr  had  to  supply  two  soldiers  and  six  seamen,  the 
latter  to  be  impressed  if  necessary.  Crosbie,  Monkton,  and 
Prestwick  provided  one  of  the  seamen.  Prebender  dues  were 
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claimed  from  Ayr  in  1676  by  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  which 
the  magistrates  resisted,  but  were  compelled  to  pay. 

The  policy  pursued  by  Charles  II.  in  reference  to  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  now  began  to  develope  itself.  In  1674 
a  minute  records  that  the  magistrates  replied  to  the  orders  of 
the  privy  council,  stating  that  they  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  “  anent  signing  the  band  against  conventicles, 
but  the  inhabitants  earnestlie  requested  three  months  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  same.”  They,  however,  answered  farther,  that  no 
conventicles  had  been  held  in  Ayr  since  the  24th  of  March 
(the  minute  being  dated  the  7th  September),  and  that  they 
would  be  careful  to  prevent  any  in  future.  A  new  set  of 
magistrates  were  prevailed  upon  in  1676,  to  sign  the  declara¬ 
tion  against  the  covenant ;  but  the  inhabitants  continued 
firmly  to  resist  signing  the  band. 

In  1678  the  town  was  visited  by  a  committee  of  the  privy 
Council.  From  a  minute  of  the  12th  March  of  that  year, 
John,  Marquis  of  Athol,  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  and  a  great 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been 
admitted  burgesses  on  the  occasion.  The  sense  in  which  the 
honour  thus  conferred  upon  them  was  understood  by  the 
community  is  fully  explained  by  the  following  addition  to  the 
minute,  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  political  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  at  the  time  : — 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  making  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
others  above-named  burgesses  and  freemen  of  the  burgh,  was  occasioned  by 
the  Privie  Councill  their  sending  of  ane  committee  of  the  councill  to  this 
burgh,  qlk  committee  consisted  of  ten  noblemen,  qrof.  fyve  was  ane 
quorum. 

Mr.  Eoderick  MlKenzie,  advocat,  supplied  the  king’s  advocat’s  place-, 
Hew  Stevenson  supplied  the  place  of  the  clerk  of  the  councill ;  John  Ander¬ 
son  supplied  the  place  of  the  justice -clerk;  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes  supplied 
the  place  of  the  solicitor-general ;  J ohn  Schaw,  one  of  the  macers  of  the 
councill,  attendit  the  committee,  who  had  his  mace  with  him. 

The  committee  caused  cite  in  the  noblemen  and  heritors  of  the  schyre, 
for  taking  of  the  band  against  the  conventicles ;  and  who  refused  war  cited 
upon  ane  lybell  for  keiping  of  conventicles,  hearing  of  vagrant  preachers, 
and  speaking  with  intercommuned  persons. 

The  committee  likeways  charged  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  law- 
burrows,  at  his  majestie’s  instance,  and  denounced.  Thair  was  severall 
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gentlemen  of  the  schyre  imprisoned  at  Air,  and  particularly  the  Laird  of 
Grirnat,  young  Knockdolian,  Grange,  Kennedie,  Drumachrien  elder,  Knock- 
don,  yr.,  and  severall  others. 

The  committee  brought  along  with  them  to  Air  the  regiment  of  rid  coats, 
four  bress  gunes,  twelve  wagones;  and  thair  was  quartered  in  Alloway  and 
Burrowfield  a  squad  of  the  king’s  horse  guard,  consisting  of  fourtie. 

The  entrie  of  the  committee  aforesaid,  with  thair  artillerie,  was  upon  the 
seventh  of  Februar  last,  and  remained  to  the  sixteenth  of  March  instant, 
and  upon  the  fiftein  the  committee  and  eight  hunder  of  the  raigment,  with 
thair  artillerie  removed ;  and  my  Lord  Ross,  and  two  hundreth  of  the  foot, 
with  the  fourtie  horse,  remained  while  the  nyntein  of  this  instant,  and  thai 
was  little  or  nothing  payed  for  yr.  quarters  ;  and  at  this  tym  thair  was  six 
or  seven  northland  men  quartered  in  this  schyre,  round  about  the  burgh, 
qho  in  lyk  mainer  maid  no  payment  for  quarters,  but  took  money  for  day 
quarters,  and  were  much  given  for  stelth,  those  of  the  north  and  high 
lands. 

As  lykwayes  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  clerk  nor  his  men  got  no 
drink  money*  but  great  pains,  trouble ,  and  vexation. 

The  whole  of  the  parties  admitted  were  connected  with  the 
committee  or  army.  The  community  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  very  excited  state  at  this  period.  A  guard  of  sixteen  of  the 
inhabitants  were  appointed  to  watch  the  town  nightly,  from 
ten  o’clock  till  daylight.  On  the  6th  July  the  guard  was  in¬ 
creased  from  sixteen  to  twenty  men.  They  were  to  assemble 
in  their  best  arms,  and  remain  on  duty  from  ten  at  night  till 
five  next  morning. 

On  the  9th  July  1679,  “  John  Grahame  of  Clavers,  captain 
to  ane  of  his  majesties  troups  of  horse,”  along  with  one  or 
two  other  military  gentlemen,  were  admitted  burgesses.  Lt. 
John  Dalzell  was  made  a  burgess  on  the  28th  September, 
1682. 

The  Test  Act  was  a  source  of  much  civic  commotion.  It 
led  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  constitutional  authority.  From 
a  minute  dated  January  1682,  it  appears  that  Yaxley  Robson, 
provost, f  Robert  Hunter,  baillie,  Robert  Dalrymple,  T).  G., 

*  “  Drink  money  ”  seems  to  have  been  indispensable  in  all  transactions. 
In  an  account,  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  minister  at  Ayr,  to  John  Hunter, 
writer,  for  drawing  up  an  instrument  of  seising,  £5,  7s.,  in  1718,  “drink 
money  ”  is  added  as  an  additional  item. 

f  Robson  was  in  all  likelihood  an  Englishman,  a  number  of  whom  settled 
in  the  town  at  the  restoration,  in  place  of  returning  with  the  Cromwellian 
army  to  England.  A  Ralph  Holland,  another  Englishman,  appears,  from 
the  records,  to  have  risen  to  some  affluence  as  well  as  distinction  in  the 
burgh. 
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Adam  Hunter,  Thesr.,  and  David  Smith,  merchand,  convened 
in  the  Council  House,  and  there  produced  and  caused  the 
clerk  to  read  “  the  act  and  commission  of  his  Royal  Highness 
[the  Duke  of  York]  and  the  lords  of  His  Majesty’s  most  hon¬ 
ourable  Privy  Council,”  appointing  a  new  set  of  magistrates 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  power  to  elect  other  councillors  to 
make  up  their  number,  and  “  ordaining  them  at  their  entry 
to  take  and  sign  the  test,  conform  to  the  act,”  &c.  The  act 
of  council  is  dated  the  20tli  of  December  1681,  and  proceeds 
upon  the  narrative  that  William  Cuningham,  provost,  and  the 
other  magistrates  and  councillors,  elected  at  Michaelmas  1680, 
and  who  continued  in  office  till  Michaelmas  1681,  were 
obliged,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  burgh,  to  make  up  a 
leet  of  fit  persons  as  bailies  and  councillors  for  the  ensuing 
year,  “  and  to  have  maid  the  said  elections  accordingly  of  fit 
and  loyal  persons  qualified  according  to  the  law,  and  to  have 
taken  the  test  themselves,  and  to  have  sein  the  persons 
elected  also  take  it,  conform  to  the  lait  act  of  Parliament  and 
Proclamation  following  yrupon — The  sds.  persons  did  never¬ 
theless  most  undewtifully  and  contemptuously,  in  face  of  the 
people,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tolbuith  stair,  call  for  the  town 
officers  and  dismiss  them,  telling  them  thair  was  to  be  no 
more  government  in  that  place,  or  words  to  that  purpose,  of 
design  to  lay  a  foundation  for  tumults,  uproars,  and  confusion, 
and  to  cast  the  said  burgh  louse  of  all  government  and  order; 
and  farder,  it  is  of  veritie  the  said  William  Cunyngham,  being 
at  Michaelmas,  Imvjtli  and  eightie  (1680)  elected  proveist,  as 
sd.  is,  and  being  by  the  law  then  obleidged  to  signe  the  de¬ 
claration,  which  he  then  wilfully  refuised,  yet  afterwards, 
being  desyrous  to  have  himself  elected  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  represent  the  said  burgh,  he  and  some  others,  being 
after  the  said  election,  did  forge,  mak  up,  and  signe  a  paper 
as  if  the  samyn  had  bein  done  the  tym  of  the  election,  which 
the  said  William  Cunyngham  had  the  confidence  to  send  to 
his  Majesties  Privie  Councill  as  a  trew  and  lawfull  deid,  and 
was  so  owned  by  him  in  the  articles;  and  farder,  the  said 
William  Cunyngham,  being  proveist  of  the  burgh,  did  so  far 
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countenance  and  encourage  these  rebells  who  rais  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  against  bis  Majesty  in  the  yeir  Imvj  &  seventy  nine 
(1679),  as  that  in  June  befor  thair  defeat  at  Bothuel  bridge, 
he  suffered  a  partie  of  these  rebells  to  enter  the  said  burgh, 
and  take  down  the  heads  of  severall  rebells  affixed  to  the 
public  places  there,  as  also  to  publish  thair  traiterous  declara¬ 
tion  at  the  mercat  crose,  and  was  so  far  from  opposing  these 
insolencies  and  attempts,  and  vindicating  his  Majesties 
authority,  That  on  the  contrair  he  did  most  undutifully  and 
rebelliously  countenance  the  sds.  rebells,  and  allowed  them 
the  town  drummer  and  officers  to  thair  publishing  the  said 
traiterous  declaration  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  gave  warrand  for 
formall  billets  or  orders  for  quartering  these  rebells  through 
the  toun  under  his  own  hand,  after  that  the  clerk  of  the 
burghs  had  refused  most  dewtifully  so  to  doe  until  he  was 
commandit  and  had  the  said  warrand.  And  thairfor  the 
premises  being  verified  and  proven,  it  ought  to  be  found 
and  declaired  that  the  sd.  toun  of  Air  hath  not  only  omitted, 
tint,  and  lost  thair  priviledges  and  right  of  election,  and  that 
it  is  laull.  for  his  Majestie  to  nominat  and  appoint  fit  persons 
to  be  proveist,  baillies,  dean  of  gild,  councellors,  and  other 
officers  within  the  sd.  burgh  for  this  yeir  and  in  all  tym  com¬ 
ing.  But  the  sd.  William  Cunyngham  and  remanent  persons 
forsds.  ought  for  thair  sd.  contempt  and  disobedience  to  be 
examplarie  punished  in  yr  persons  and  goods,  to  the  terror  of 
uthers,  to  commit  and  doe  the  lyk  in  tym  criming.  And 
anent  the  chairge  given  to  the  said  Wm  Cunyngham  and 
remanent  persons  forsds.  to  have  compeired  personally  and 
answered  to  the  foresd.  complaint,  and  to  have  heard  and  sein 
such  ordor  taken  yranent  as  appertained  under  the  pain  of 
rebellion,  and  with  certification,  &c.* 

Thus  was  the  constitution  of  the  burgh  completely  set 
aside,  and  an  irresponsible  set  of  magistrates  and  councillors 
installed  into  office.  Affairs,  however,  as  might  have  been 

*  Wm.  Cuningham  was  fined  in  £200  sterling,  to  be  imprisoned  until  the 
money  was  paid.  Sentence  upon  the  others  was  delayed,  and  the  absen 
defenders  denounced  as  rebels 
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expected,  did  not  go  on  smoothly.  The  two  teachers  of  the 
grammar  school  resigned  their  situations;  and  on  the  29th 
September,  Eobert  Hunter,  bailie,  w^as  excluded  for  his  con¬ 
tumacy  in  leaving  the  council,  and  inducing  others  to  do  the 
same,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
council.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  magistrates 
in  getting  persons  to  fill  the  places  of  Hunter,  and  those  who 
left  the  council  along  with  him. 

The  year  following,  on  the  31st  January  [1683]  a  meeting 
of  the  deacons  of  trades  having  been  convened  in  the  tol- 
booth,*  “  anent  taking  the  test  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  his 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council,”  none  of  them  appeared  to  give 
obedience.  A  William  Hunter,  styled  late  deacon  convener, 
came  forward,  and  handed  in  “  ane  petition  or  mutinous 
paper”  against  the  test,  declaring  it  to  he  “an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.”  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  free¬ 
men,  the  authority  of  William  Hunter  for  presenting  the 
petition  was  judicially  denied;  hut  the  majority  refused  to 
take  the  test,  and  no  deacons  were  elected.  In  this  dilemma 
the  magistrates,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  elected 
deacons  for  that  year  themselves ;  and  the  most  severe  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  against  Hunter.  It  was  decerned  that  he 
should  lose  his  freedom,  his  burgess  ticket  to  be  “lacerated 
and  riven  ”  at  the  market  cross  after  tuck  of  drum,  and 
he  fined  in  five  hundred  merks,  and  imprisoned  until  paid. 
Some  of  the  deacons  elected  by  the  magistrates  asked  time  to 
consider  whether  they  should  take  the  test,  while  others 
absolutely  and  at  once  refused  to  do  so. 

At  this  period  there  was  a  strong  body  of  Claverhouse’s 
troopers  stationed  in  the  town,  and  it  is  by  no  means  credit¬ 
able  to  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  warned  by  tuck  of 
drum  not  to  give  trust  to  the  soldiery,  because  if  they  did, 
they  needed  not  apply  for  payment  to  the  officers. 

In  June  1683,  the  circuit  court  was  held  at  Ayr.  The 
number  of  judges,  advocates,  writers,  and  attendants  who 
were  present  give  an  imposing  idea  of  the  disturbed  state  of 

*  The  tolbooth  in  the  Sandgate. 
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the  times,  and  the  importance  attached  to  their  proceedings. 
The  whole  having  been  made  burgesses,  a  list  of  the  names 
is  recorded  in  the  council  books.  There  were, 

Eichard  Lord  Maitland,  Lord- Justice-Clerk. 

Sir  George  M‘Kenzie  of  Eosehaugh,  Knight  Baronet,  his  Majesty’s 
Advocat. 

Sir  James  Foulis  of  Collinton,  Knt.,  ane  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice. 

Sir  John  Lockhart  of  Castlemill,  Knight,  ane  of  the  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice. 

Sir  William  Paterson,  Clerk  of  the  Secret  Council. 

And  twenty-one  others.  Besides  these,  thirty-seven  “  servi- 
tours  ”  were  admitted  burgesses,  at  the  desire  of  their  masters. 
“  David  Smith,  common  cook  in  Air,”  was  also  admitted  “  at 
the  desire  of  Colonel  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  besides 
two  trumpeters  and  a  mason.” 

William  Brisbane,  provost  in  1684,  was  accused  of  being 
favourable  to  presbyterianism.  He  procured  a  minister  to 
preach  and  catechise  in  Ayr ;  and  also  to  attend  a  person  con¬ 
victed,  himself  keeping  the  prison  door  to  prevent  the  regular 
minister  from  getting  in.  It  was  further  complained  against 
him  in  the  accusation  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  getting 
some  “  Inglish  fanatics  ”  into  the  council.  In  consequence  of 
these  things,  and  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  deacons  and 
trades,  the  Privy  Council  resolved  to  nominate  magistrates 
themselves  next  year. 

Hot  only  was  the  attempt  to  force  episcopacy  upon  the 
people  a  source  of  great  evil  to  the  community,  but  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  government,  in  the  form  of  assessment,  proved 
equally  unsupportable.  They  were  constantly  saddled  with 
some  levy  or  other,  either  in  the  form  of  a  direct  money  tax, 
or  with  the  maintenance  and  quartering  of  troops.  Such  was 
the  disturbed  state  of  society,  that  amongst  other  precautions 
for  maintaining  the  peace,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person 
should  lodge  strangers,  without  giving  intimation  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard,  with  a  statement  of  their  arms  and  other 
particulars.  The  vigorous  measures  pursued  towards  the 
non-conformists  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  still 
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more  sternly  enforced  by  his  successor.  Amongst  the  first 
acts,  of  James  the  Second’s  reign  was  to  authorise  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  burghs  to  retain  their  offices  without  being  re-elected. 
This  was  no  doubt  merely  following  up  the  policy  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  ;  and  he  had  no  alternative,  as  a  new  election  would 
have  most  certainly  placed  the  government  of  the  burghs  in 
the  hands  of  the  persecuted  party;  but  it  was  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  still  further  stretch  of  authority,  when  in  1686  all 
elections  of  magistrates  were  discharged  during  his  majesty’s 
pleasure. 

In  1687,  the  king,  in  order  to  raise  money,  granted  the 
magistrates  power  to  impose  a  duty  on  ale  and  beer,  and 
Trench  and  Spanish  wines.  The  council,  being  in  debt  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots,  proposed  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  that  if  they  would  take  this  debt  upon  themselves,  they 
would  free  them  from  the  impost.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
would  not  do  so.  The  council  paid  the  king  £500  for  the 
power  of  assessment  conferred  upon  them,  and  at  the  same 
tune  forwarded  a  most  fulsome  letter  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
with  many  professions  of  loyalty.  Following  this,  20s.  Scots 
was  imposed  upon  every  boll  of  malt  brewn  in  the  burgh  and 
liberties,  and  five  pounds  upon  every  ton  of  French  and 
Spanish  wine. 

The  short  reign  of  James,  however,  was  fast  drawing  to 
a  close.  A  general  resistance  to  his  authority  became  rapidly 
apparent  towards  the  middle  of  1688.  On  the  14tli  of 
October,  before  the  landing  of  King  William,  the  following 
minute  occurs : — “Mr.  Janies  Stevenson,  apothecary  in  Ayr, 
engages  to  hire  ane  man  sufiicientlie  furnished  with  horse  and 
arms  to  attend  his  majesty,  and  to  be  rendezvoused  in  Glas¬ 
gow  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  which  the 
magistrates  do  out  of  their  zeal  for  his  majesty,  during  the 
time  the  burgh  shall  be  liable  to  attend.  John  Campbell, 
ane  of  the  present  bailies,  to  repair  to  Glasgow  and  present 
the  said  man.”  The  presentation  of  a  single  horseman,  “  to 
attend  his  majestie,”  must  have  been  a  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  burgh  towards  raising  a  body-guard  for  the  king. 
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The  forces  of  Kyle  and  Carrick — and  Ayr  had  furnished  its 
proportion — were  at  the  time  assembled  in  Glasgow  under 
the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  The  burgh  also  applied  for  arms,  so 
that  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  hearing  them  might  be  put 
in  a  state  of  defence,  in  case,  as  was  expected,  the  friends  of 
James  should  make  an  attempt  in  his  favour.  An  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  “  warranding  Adam  Osborne,  present 
bailie  of  Air,  John  M‘Calme,  late  bailie,  John  Crawfurd  and 
Hugh  Crawfurd,  merchants,  John  Fergusone,  skipper,  Robert 
Moor,  merchant,  and  Mathew  Calquhone,  deacon  convener, 
or  any  fyve  of  them,  to  call  together  the  fencible  men  of  the 
towne  of  Air,  and  liberties  thereof,  and  to  put  them  into  com¬ 
panies,  and  to  choyce  Captaines  and  other  officers,  muster  and 
exercise,  and  thus  to  continue  until  further  orders.”  In 
April  1689,  the  Convention  of  Estates  ordered  the  militia  of 
the  country  to  he  called  out  and  exercised.  Adam  Osborne, 
late  bailie,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Burrowfield,  and 
barony  of  Alio  way,  George  Anderson,  lieutenant,  and  John 
Hunter,  in  Cortoun,  ensign. 

In  1689,  the  Lairds  of  Carletoun  and  Corshie,  and  John 
Alexander  of  Blackhouse,  were  appointed  by  the  Convention 
of  Estates  to  meet  in  the  church  of  Ayr,  and  superintend  a 
new  election  of  the  magistrates  and  council — all  burgesses  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  election,  save  honorary  freemen,  servants, 
pensioners,  and  bedsmen.  It  would  appear,  from  a  minute 
of  council  (29th  Jan.  1689,)  ordering  the  late  magistracy  to 
be  pursued  for  “  superfluously  wasting  the  public  funds,  and 
not  giving  a  proper  account  of  the  money  expended,”  that 
there  had  been  considerable  mismanagement  of  the  public 
affairs.  The  trade  of  the  burgh  had  gone  almost  totally  to 
decay  during  the  civil  commotions.  In  1694  the  community 
petitioned  parliament  for  permission  to  impose  an  additional 
duty  on  malt,  “  to  pay  the  debt  contracted  during  the  late 
evil  government,  and  to  enable  them  to  repay  the  quay  and 
harbour,”  the  means  of  the  burgh  being  quite  unequal  to  the 
task.  An  invasion  having  been  threatened  from  France  in 
1696,  in  favour  of  the  exiled  monarch,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
I.  C 
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the  burgh,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  were  ordered 
to  appear  in  arms  and  be  exercised  and  disciplined.  The 
alarm,  however,  proved  a  false  one.  Such  was  the  state  of 
excitement  in  which  the  country  was  kept  by  the  fear  of  in¬ 
vasion,  that  the  inhabitants  were  almost  constantly  in  arms. 
In  1704  there  were  four  companies — one  for  each  quarter  of 
the  burgh. 

Ayr  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in 
the  project  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  which 
was  accomplished  in  1707.  A  minute  of  the  23d  November, 
1706,  states  that  it  was  agreed  to  send  an  address  to  the 
representative  of  the  burgh  to  be  presented  to  parliament  on 
the  subject  of  the  union  then  agitated.  But  whether  the 
address  was  in  favour  or  against  the  union,  does  not  appear.* 

The  Accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  in  1714  was 
celebrated  in  Ayr  by  the  “  train  bands  discharging  volleys  at 
the  cross,”  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  an  illumination  in  the 
evening.  When  at  length  the  long-threatened  invasion  from 
France  resulted  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  town  immediately 
resolved  to  raise  funds  for  maintaining  a  company  of  foot, 
consisting  of  three  score  privates,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and 
ensign,  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  and  one  drum,  for  the 
space  of  forty  days,  to  be  employed  in  his  majesty’s  service. 
The  men  were  to  be  paid  sixpence  a  day,  and,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  enlist,  were  to  be  made  burgesses  on  their  return  from 
the  war.  The  address  voted  by  the  council  to  the  king  on 
this  occasion  was  of  a  very  inflated  description : — “Whereby,” 
it  says,  “  all  your  loyal  Protestant  subjects  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  of  ane  invasioun  designed  from  France,  by  a  Popish 
Pretender,  supported  by  bloody  French  and  Irish  Papists,  too 
much  emboldened  by  rebellious  mobs  of  unnatural  monstruous 
subjects,  who  design  the  wreathing  about  the  necks  of  the 
most  free  a  yoke  of  Popery  and  slavery.”  The  following 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  received  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Ayr  on  the  23d  September,  1715  : — 

*  In  the  introductory  historical  sketch  we  have  shown  that  it  was  against 
the  union. 
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Edinburgh,  15th  Sept.  1715. 

Gentlemen, — Finding  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  your  county  is  not  yet 
come  down,  nor  has  appointed  deputy  lieutenants  to  settle  matters  as  his 
Majesty’s  service  requires,  and  being  informed  since  my  arrival  at  this  place 
that  the  Burgh  of  Ayr  had  a  considerable  number  of  well-armed  men  ready 
to  serve  his  Majestie,  to  whom  they  have  shown  themselves  so  weil  affected, 
I  might  lose  no  time  in  praying  you  would  forthwith  send  what  number  of 
men  you  can  get  together  to  Stirling,  with  such  officers  as  you  shall  think 
fitt  to  trust  the  command  of  them  to ;  this  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  his 
Majesty,  and  will  not  fail  of  being  acknowledged  as  such. 

I  must  further  inform  you  that  by  all  the  accts.  I  receive  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  disaffected  Highlanders  are  actually  gathering 
together,  so  that  it  will  be  very  highly  for  his  Majesty’s  service  that  all  the 
weil  affected  men  that  are  armed  about  your  countrey  should  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readyness  to  march,  and  even  begin  to  assemble.  The  reason  I 
am  obliged  to  call  you  out  first  is  that  I  judge  the  burrows  to  be  the 
readiest,  the  country  people  being  at  present  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
harvest.  I  desire  you  would  send  with  the  armed  men  what  ammunition 
you  can.  I  have  sent  the  like  request  to  the  rest  of  the  weil  affected  burrows. 
— I  am,  Gentlemen,  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant,  , 

Argyle. 

So  hearty  were  the  people  of  Ayr  in  the  cause  of  the  Hano¬ 
verian  settlement,  that,  on  the  25th  Sept. — only  two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Duke’s  letter — two  companies 
proceeded  on  their  march  to  Stirling.  The  officers  were — 
John  Vans  and  George  Campbell,  captains ;  Allan  M‘Crae 
and  Archibald  Hunter,  ensigns ;  and  Hew  Crawfurd  and 
John  Crawfurd,  lieutenants.  Whether  this  body  shared  in 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  which  followed,  we  have  not  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  hut  the  probability  is  that  it  did,  for  the  period  of 
their  service — forty  days— was  indefinitely  continued  by  the 
burgh.  The  number  of  men  furnished  by  Ayrshire  generally 
on  this  occasion  does  not  appear  ;  hut  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
burgh  hooks  that,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s  order,  300  horses, 
“with  sunks,  hochams,  creels,  sacks,  and  ropes,”  were  required 
from  the  county,  as  its  proportion,  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  baggage  of  the  army.  There  was  to  be  one  man  for 
every  three  horses;  12s.  Scots  to  he  allowed  for  each  horse, 
besides  forage,  and  8s.  to  each  man  :  the  value  of  the  horses 
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and  furniture  to  be  paid,  if  lost  in  the  service.  George 
Campbell  of  Skeldon,  merchant  in  Ayr,  was  appointed  com¬ 
missary. 

In  1720  the  community  was  again  put  in  fear  of  that 
terrible  scourge,  the  “  pest,”  from  which  it  had  happily  been 
for  many  years  free.  It  was  brought  to  the  Isle  of  Man  by 
a  ship  from  Marseilles ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  town 
was  ordered  to  be  strictly  guarded  on  the  west.  A  son  of 
William  Fergusson  of  Aucliinblaine  having  come,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  without  undergoing  quarantine, 
was  ordered  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  his  father  was  sharply 
handled  by  the  authorities  for  receiving  him  into  his  house. 

In  1725,  the  town  was  thrown  into  considerable  uneasiness 
by  the  proposal  of  government  to  make  either  Ayr  or  Irvine 
the  principal  port,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  number 
of  Custom-house  officers.  Various  parties  in  London,  as  well 
as  metnbers  of  Parliament,  were  written  to  with  the  view  of 
securing  an  interest  on  behalf  of  Ayr.  The  Hon.  Col.  Charles 
Cathcart  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  burgh,  and  the 
matter  was  at  length  satisfactorily  arranged.  In  1733,  the 
authorities  rvere  again  excited  by  a  report  from  London,  that 
the  scheme  of  excise  upon  tobacco  and  wines  was  likely  to 
become  law  ;  and  that  only  a  certain  number  of  ports  were  to 
be  permitted  to  import  these  commodities,  amongst  which 
Ayr  was  not  included.  It  was  in  consequence  resolved  to 
exert  every  nerve  to  secure  the  port  in  all  its  branches  of  trade 
as  formerly.  The  town  was  successful  •  and  in  1739  liberty 
was  granted  to  Hunter,  Ballantine,  and  Co.,  who  traded  with 
America,  to  build  store-houses  at  the  northwvest  bastion  of 
the  fort. 

Ayr,  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  participated  in  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  cliivalroirs  attempt  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  1745.  A 
minute — 12th  October,  1745 — states  that  an  express  from 
Sanquhar  informs  the  council  that  “  part  of  the  Highland 
army  were  last  night  in  the  town  of  Douglas,  and  their  route 
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uncertain.”  The  magistrates  thought  it  advisable,  like  the 
other  burghs,  to  comply  with  the  demand  made  upon  the 
town ;  and  deputed  “  William  Ballantine,  merchant,  and 
James  Fergusson,  writer,  to  proceed  to  Holyrood  House  and 
adjust  the  same.”  The  share  of  the  sum  exacted  from  the 
burghs  was,  for  Ayr,  <£172,  3s.  3d.  sterling.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  (1745),  a  committee  having  been  appointed 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  town,  they 
reported  that  there  were  394  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
sixty.  There  were  also  120  fire-locks,  besides  swords,  pistols, 
and  bayonets;  “some  of  which  arms,”  in  the  words  of  the 
minute,  “  were  not  in  order  :  which  being  considered  by  the 
magistrates  and  council,  and  also  they  taking  to  their  con¬ 
sideration  the  danger  the  town  is  now  exposed  to  by  reason 
of  the  present  intestine  rebellion,  resolve  and  agree  that  a 
general  rendezvous  he  made  on  Monday  next,  the  sixteenth 
instant,  on  the  school-green  of  this  burgh,  at  ten  of  the  clock 
before  noon  ;  and  for  that  end  ordain  the  inhabitants  to  be 
warned  personally,  or  at  their  dwelling-houses ;  and  also 
ordain  the  tenants  in  the  Burrowfield  and  barony  of  Alloway 
to  be  warned  to  meet,  time  and  place  aforesaid,  as  in  manner 
directed,  and  to  bring  what  arms  they  have  with  them — each 
of  them  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  Scots  money,”  &c. 
At  the  rendezvous  there  appeared  346  men  from  the  burgh, 
with  1 3 1  firelocks,  many  of  which  were  unfit  for  service  ; 
from  the  Burrowfield  twenty-six  men  without  arms ;  and  from 
the  barony  forty-one  with  two  fire-locks.  Next  day  it  was 
resolved,  as  the  Highland  army  was  retreating  from  England, 
that  a  guard  should  be  kept  within  the  burgh  for  the  safety 
of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  wrote  to  the  magistrates  to  send  as  many 
men  forward  to  Glasgow  as  they  possibly  could  raise  for  his 
majesty’s  service.  A  company  of  foot  was  accordingly  raised 
with  all  haste,  with  subsistence  for  forty  days — the  men 
being  paid  8d.  per  day,  and  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  burgh 
conferred  upon  them.  This  is  all  that  occurs  in  the  town’s 
records  respecting  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1 7  45. 
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In  consequence  of  the  foreign  wars  carried  on  under  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  the  fear  of  invasion  from  Trance,  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  sent  down  in  1760 
from  London  to  Ayr  and  Irvine,  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  After 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  by  whom  the  war  with  France 
was  still  waged,  a  system  of  militia  had  been  introduced  into 
England,  which  gave  rise  to  much  discontent.  The  Scots, 
however,  anxious  to  possess  a  similar  domestic  force,  a  favour¬ 
able  answer  was  returned  in  1762  by  the  magistrates  of  AyT 
to  Lord  Haddington’s  letter  as  to  applying  for  a  militia  for 
Scotland.  Government  did  not  comply  with  the  request, 
being  apparently  afraid  of  the  Jacobite  leaning  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  When  government,  at  a  later  period  (1797), 
actually  complied  with  the  previously  expressed  wishes  of  the 
country,  by  passing  the  militia  act  for  Scotland,  it  is  curious 
enough  that  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  produced  almost 
a  general  rebellion. 

The  disturbances  in  America  respecting  the  Stamp  Act, 
which  led  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  created  no 
small  uneasiness  amongst  the  merchants  of  Ayr.  A  minute 
of  council — dated  January  8,  1766 — states  that  a  letter  was 
read  in  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  council,  representing 
the  dreadful  apprehensions  the  merchants  trading  to  the 
British  colonies  were  under,  from  the  disturbances  there 
anent  the  Stamp  Act,  with  respect  to  their  trade  and  stocks 
in  these  colonies  ;  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  petition  par¬ 
liament  to  do  what  in  their  wisdom  they  should  see  proper 
to  prevent  such  calamities. 

A  great  scarcity  of  oats  prevailed  in  Ayr  about  this  time, 
and  1000  bolls  were  ordered  from  Aberdeen,  the  price  not  to 
exceed  15s.  at  the  ship’s  side. 

The  most  memorable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  local  events  of 
last  century,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Douglas,  Heron,  and 
Company’s  Bank,  which  took  place  in  November  1769.* 

*  A  bank,  instituted  by  John  M'Adam  &  Co.,  bad  existed  since  1763,  but 
its  transactions  were  of  a  limited  nature. 
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The  chief  promoters  of  the  bank  were  the  Hon.  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Douglas,  and  Patrick  Heron,  Esq.  of  Heron. 
Hence  the  title  of  the  copartnery.  It  commenced  with  a 
capital  of  £150,000 ;  and,  numbering  amongst  its  share¬ 
holders  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  men  of  the 
country,  it  began  business  under  the  happiest  auspices,  and 
with  the  fairest  prospects  of  success.  Its  career,  however, 
was  short,  and  its  effects,  so  far  as  the  company  were  con¬ 
cerned,  ruinous.  In  the  history  of  banking,  scarcely  an 
instance  is  to  be  found  of  greater  mismanagement.  In  little 
more  than  two  years  (June,  1772)  the  company  was  under  the 
necessity  of  suspending  payments ;  and  though  a  farther 
advance  was  at  that  time  obtained  from  the  proprietors,  the 
bank  finally  closed  its  transactions  on  the  12th  of  August 
1773,  having  hardly  completed  three  full  years  from  the  date 
of  its  commencement.  Many  families  of  Ayrshire  were  buried 
in  the  fall.  The  mismanagement  lay  principally  in  the  lavish 
manner  in  which  the  notes  of  the  company  were  thrown  into 
circulation,  and  the  granting  of  loans  on  long  credits,  whereby 
the  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  use  of  the 
bank.  The  poet  Lapraik,  who  was  a  sufferer  by  the  failure, 
thus  alludes,  in  one  of  his  poems,  to  the  ready  credit 
afforded  : — 

“  The  cry  went  forth  from  pole  to  pole, 

There’s  credit  here  for  every  soul ; 

If  he’s  well  backed,  without  control, 

He  shall  have  money ; 

’Tis  bitter  sauce  to  each  one  now 
That  then  was  honey.” 

The  evil  of  long  and  too  liberal  credits,  proceeding  partly 
from  ignorance,  was  augmented  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
number  of  adventurers  having  found  their  way  into  the 
directorship,  who,  at  once  needy  and  imprudent,  set  at  de¬ 
fiance  all  the  regulations  of  the  establishment.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  at  Ayr.*  The  Eeport  of  a  Committee  of 

*  Besides  the  office  at  Ayr,  there  was  one  at  Edinburgh,  and  another  at 
Dumfries. — See  The  Contemporaries  of  Burns,  p.  21. 
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Inquiry,  published  in  1778,  states  that  “at  Air,  which  was 
the  principal  office,  and  where  the  business  commenced  the 
6th  of  November  1769,  it  was  unfortunate  that  a  variety  of 
enterprising  companies,  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  had  about  this  time  been  established  in 
that  place,  under  different  firms,  indeed,  but  all  of  them  closely 
connected  and  linked  together ;  and  that  the  members  which 
composed  these  several  trading  companies  became  all  of  them 
partners  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and  Company.  It  was  still  more 
unfortunate  that  the  cashier  and  most  of  the  directors  chosen 
for  the  management  of  the  Air  office  were  deeply  connected 
with,  and  concerned  in,  one  or  more  of  these  trading  com¬ 
panies  ;  and  thus  the  wise  and  salutary  regulation  of  the 
general  meeting,  November  1769,  prohibiting  above  one 
member  of  any  trading  company  from  being  in  the  direction 
at  any  of  the  offices  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was  disregarded 
in  the  very  first  proceeding.  Such  were  the  companies  under 
the  firms  of  Oliphant  and  Company — Whiteside  and  Com¬ 
pany —  Maclure  and  Maccree — Campbell  and  Company  — 
Montgomery  and  Company — Campbell,  Crawford,  and  Com¬ 
pany,  and  some  others.  The  same  connections,  and,  in 
general,  the  same  individuals,  composed  those  trading  socie¬ 
ties.  They  were  a  set  of  the  partners  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and 
Company,  associated  together ;  and  four  or  five  of  the  chief 
acting  directors  of  this  office  were  deeply  engaged  in  those 
commercial  schemes.  The  common  desire  and  necessity  of 
promoting  mutual  credit  could  not  fail  to  unite  this  con¬ 
federacy  in  the  closest  manner ;  and  the  access  to  credit  being 
rendered  easy,  the  consequences  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Most  exorbitant  and  profuse  credits  were 
immediately  given  out,  in  various  forms,  to  the  individual 
members  of  those  trading  companies,  and  to  the  companies 
themselves,  under  their  respective  firms.  The  same  set  of 
people  became  securities  for  each  other ;  and,  in  the  granting 
of  cash-accounts  in  particular,  this  abuse  immediately  became 
so  great  with  respect  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  was  so 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  proper  rules  of  management, 
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that-,  so  early  as  the  20th  November  1769,  a  regulation  was 
made,  ‘  That  none  of  the  directors  who  had  already  been 
bound  should  afterwards  be  received  as  securities  in  any  cash- 
account  ;’  and  thereafter,  on  the  8th  of  January  1770,  the 
abuse  having  been  complained  of  by  the  other  offices,  it  was 
further  resolved,  ‘That  no  person  whatever  should  be  received 
as  cautioner  in  more  than  three  cash- accounts.’”  These 
resolutions,  however,  had  little  effect,  the  mismanagement 
they  were  intended  to  check  continuing,  according  to  the 
Eeport,  nearly  to  an  equal  extent.  The  result  was  the  speedy 
dissipation  of  the  company’s  funds.  The  contraction  of  debt, 
particularly  in  London,  to  meet  the  return  of  their  own  notes, 
and  a  commercial  panic  occurring  at  the  time,  the  money 
market  suddenly  became  depressed,  and  all  who  were 
struggling  for  existence  were  speedily  overwhelmed.  At 
this  crisis,  the  desperate  efforts  made  by  the  sale  of  redeem¬ 
able  annuities  plunged  the  company  into  still  greater  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  attempt  to  save  the  concern  from  legal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ended  a  few  months  afterwards  in  a  voluntary  one,  the 
evils  of  which  were  augmented  by  the  very  means  adopted  to 
prevent  such  an  alternative.  At  the  stoppage  in  June  1772, 
the  debts  due  to  the  three  bank  offices  amounted  to  nearly 
£700,000,  £400,000  of  which  had  been  contracted  by  the 
bank  directors  themselves.  The  whole  assets,  including  debts 
and  bills  of  exchange,  amounted  to  £1,237,043,  7s.  Id.  The 
debts  due  by  the  bank  exceeded  this  sum.  In  1789,  the 
committee  appointed  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  company 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  fresh  call  of  £1400  per  share 
upon  those  partners  who  still  continued  solvent.  From  the 
state  of  affairs  at  this  time,  it  appeared  that,  after  deducting 
the  debts  due  to  the  company,  the  firm  remained  debtor  in 
the  sum  of  £366,000  !  The  loss  upon  each  share  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  amount  to  £2600,  exclusive  of  interest.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  surprising  that  the  distress  produced  was  widely  and 
deeply  felt.*  The  premises  occupied  as  the  banking  office  in 

*  Andrew  Crosbie,  Esq.,  advocate,  the  prototype  of  Scott’s  Counsellor 
Pleydell,  was  a  partner ;  and  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  by  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  was  in  this  way  dissipated. 
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Ayr  were  an  old  building,  with  an  outside  stair,  which  stood 
on  the  site  recently  occupied  by  the  Ayrshire  Bank.  The 
Douglas  and  Heron  Bank  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Messrs 
Hunter  &  Co.,  which,  conducted  upon  a  less  extensive  but 
better  managed  system,  was  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the 
community. 

During  the  American  war  the  town  offered  large  bounties, 
over  and  above  the  king’s  bounty,  to  such  seamen  in  Ayr  and 
Newton  as  should  enter  themselves  on  board  any  of  his 
majesty’s  ships ;  and,  besides  taking  measures  for  raising  a 
body  of  troops  for  garrison  duty,  they  exerted  every  means, 
by  money  and  otherwise,  to  procure  soldiers  for  the  army. 
In  1778,  a  guard  of  thirteen  men,  armed  with  guns  and 
bayonets,  were  appointed  to  guard  the  town,  and  give  the 
alarm  in  case  of  a  descent  upon  the  coast.  Paul  Jones  was 
then  sweeping  the  seas,  and  threatening  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Grain  continued  to  be  very  scarce  about  this  period,  and 
large  quantities  were  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  at 
the  instance  of  the  magistrates.  In  1782,  Messrs  Hunter  & 
Co.  gave  the  loan  of  £1000,  for  upwards  of  three  months, 
without  interest,  to  purchase  victual.  In  1798,  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  £200  was  given  by  the  town  to  government 
to  carry  on  the  war. 


RELIGIOUS  HOUSES. 

St.  John’s. — St  John’s  Church,  named  after  the  tutelar  saint 
of  the  burgh,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  formed  a  rectory,  or  parsonage,  the  patronage  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Crown— a  fact  which  indicates  that  it 
had  been  originally  erected  by  the  sovereign.  The  earliest 
notice  we  have  found  of  the  church  occurs  in  the  records  of 
the  Abbey  of  Paisley.  A  dispute  having  taken  place  between 
the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Paisley  and  Gilbert  the  son  of 
Samuel  of  Eenfrew  concerning  the  lands  of  Monachkennaran — 
now  called  Bowhanran — in  the  Lennox,  the  second  production 
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of  witnesses  against  the  said  Gilbert  took  place  in  the  parocliia 
church  of  Ayr  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  feast  of  Saint 
Martin  1233.  Again, 
in  1264,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same 
records  as  the  place 
where  a  dispute — be¬ 
tween  the  Monks  of 
Paisley  and  Dugalh 
the  son  of  Cristini, 

J  udge  of  the  Lennox, 
and  Robert  Redhuc 
of  Cultbreche,  now 
Kilbowie,  concerning  st  Jolm’s  Church, 

some  lands  belonging  to  the  Abbey — was  investigated  before 
the  Deacons  of  Garrick  and  Cuninghame,  and  the  master  of 
the  School  of  Ayr.  In  the  testing  clause  of  a  charter  by 
Laurence,  Bishop  of  Argyll,  to  the  monks  of  Paisley,  dated  at 
**  Are,  the  first  Thursday  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Luke,  anno 
1269,”  the  witnesses  were  “  Fratre  Patricio,  tunc  Priore  Con- 
ventus  Fratrum  Predicatorum  de  Are,  Dominus  Radulfo  de 
Par,  Decano  de  Are,  Allano,  Cappellano  nostre,  Andrea,  Yicair 
de  Symonton,  Alex.  Mackenedy  et  Henrico  de  Irwin,  clericis 
et  multus  Alliis.”  In  a  writ  by  Edward  I.,  in  1292,  Walter, 
the  rector  of  the  church  of  Ayr,  and  Richard  de  Lanerk, 
rector  of  the  church  of  Rathern,  are  directed  to  take  the 
extent  of  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Alexander 
Earl  of  Buchan  and  Dervorgil  of  Galloway,  late  Lady  Baliol. 
William  de  Lyndesey,  a  canon  of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeld,  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ayr  by  Robert  I.  Lyndesay  was 
chamberlain  of  Scotland  for  many  years  during  his  reign. 
Mr  Duncan  Pethede  seems  to  have  been  the  last  rector  of 
Ayr.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  January  1449  ;  and  in  an  obit 
and  anniversary  for  the  safety  of  his  soul,  founded  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  John  by  his  brother  Richard,  canon  of 
Ross,  he  is  designed  “  formerly  rector  of  Ayr.”  In  Baga- 
mont’s  Roll,  1275,  the  Rectory  of  Ayr  is  taxed  as  high  as 
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£26,  13s.  4d.  Out  of  the  fruits  of  the  parsonage  a  prehend 
was  founded  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow  as  early  as  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  From  a  taxatio  of  the  cathedral 
in  1401,  the  prehend  of  Ayr  appears  to  have  been  taxed  in 
£5.*  After  becoming  a  prehend  of  Glasgow,  the  rectory  Avas 
served  by  a  vicar,  assisted  by  a  chaplain.  In  the  year  1438 
(4th  Aug.)  Eoberti  de  Fogo  was  presented  to  the  chaplainry, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Domini  Telfer.  In  1449,  a 
curate  was  established  in  place  of  the  vicar.  The  curate’s 
name,  for  about  forty  years  before  the  Eeformation,  Avas 
Henry  Hunter.  There  were  eight  chaplains  besides,  who 
officiated  at  the  various  altars.  Several  of  them  appear,  in 
complaints  or  otherwise,  before  the  Council.  “  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  chapellane,”  complains,  8th  March,  1544 — that  he  had 
not  obtained  a  gift  of  the  altarage  resigned  in  his  favour  by 
Sir  John  Fair.  The  same  year,  Sir  Alexander  Ker  is  ordered 
to  produce  certain  hooks  belonging  to  the  parish  kirk,  which 
he  declined  to  deliver  up.  About  the  same  time,  Sirt  George 
Thomson  was  admitted  by  the  inquest  to  the  altar  of  St 
Michael. 

In  the  archives  of  the  burgh  of  Ayr  an  obituary  of  the 
church  of  St  John  is  preserved.  It  spreads  over  twelve 
kalendar  months,  with  an  index  to  the  various  obits  in  each. 
It  begins  in  1306,  and  ends  in  1595,  the  chaplains  of  St 
John  having  been  permitted  to  officiate  in  their  ecclesiastical 
capacity  long  after  the  Eeformation^  had  been  formally  pro¬ 
claimed.  John  Welsh,  who  was  the  first  Protestant  minister 
of  the  parish,  Avas  not  appointed  till  1602.  Public  attention 
seems  to  have  been  primarily  absorbed  by  the  large  monkish 
establishments,  not  by  such  parish  churches  or  prebendaries 
as  St  John’s,  where  but  little  property  had  been  accumulated. 

*  In  a  Taxt  Roll,  printed  in  the  Cartulary  of  Glasgow — from  the  original 
in  the  Register  House— for  defraying  the  expense  of  deputies  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  1546,  the  Rectory  of  Ayr  is  set  down  at  £22,  13s.  44d. 

f  The  title  of  Sir,  applied  to  ecclesiastics,  rendered  them  famous  as  the 
“  Pope’s  knights.” 

t  The  “Obit  Book  of  the  Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,”  was  trans¬ 
cribed  and  published,  with  preface,  translation  and  notes,  by  the  author  of 
the  present  work,  in  1848. 
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The  number  of  deaths  recorded  amount  to  about  one  hundred. 
Few  people  of  substance  appear  to  have  died  without  leaving 
a  bequest  for  a  requiem  to  their  souls.  Most  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  seem  to  have  been  rendered  tributary  in  this 
manner.  Amongst  the  entries  is  a  yearly  tribute,  in  anni- 
versarium ,  from  the  property  of  John  Dixone,  a  burgess  of 
Ayr,  who  fell  at  Flodden  in  1513,  and  his  spouse  Margaret 
Masone,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1522.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  entry  in  the  vernacular  tongue  shows  the  nature  of 
the  services  purchased  by  these  donations  : — “  On  the  xii 
day  of  Jany.  m.vcxxiv.  zeris,  ane  honorabile  man,  Thomas 
Uele,  burgess  of  Are,  and  Agnes  Wishart,  his  spouse,  resigned 
puirly  and  simply  in  th'e  hands  of  Eichard  Eeid,  ane  of  the 
hailizies  of  the  burgh  of  Are,  with  ane  penny,  as  manner  is, 
three  pundis  of  annual  rent  to  he  tane  up  of  his  tenement  by 
the  chaplanes  and  chorists  of  Are  zerlie,  &c.  [Here  the  tene¬ 
ment  is  particularly  described,  after  which  the  services  to  he 
performed  are  thus  stated:]  “The  said  chaplanes  and 
chorists  of  Are  sail,  zerily,  ilk  Thurisday,  sing  ane  mess  of 
note  at  the  haly  bluid  altar,  situate  within  the  paroch  kirk 
of  Are,  on  this  manner.  That  is  to  say,  the  gret  bell  and  the 
small  being  doubillit,  -with  ix  knelles  of  the  belle  after  cesing 
of  thame,  before  the  prestis  passing  to  the  said  mess,  qlk  sail 
be  between  viii  and  ix  hours  before  none  ;  and  after  the  said 
bell  be  cesit  the  chaplanes  to -remain  the  space  that  ane  man 
or  ane  woman  may  cum  fra  the  ferdest  place  of  the  toun  to 
the  said  mess  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  said  mess,  com¬ 
mand  fra  the  altar  with  a  lyt  torch,  where  the  prestis  said 
the  mess,  to  exhort  and  pray  the  people  to  pray  for  the  weil 
of  king’s  grace,  and  for  the  temperance  of  the  wedder,  and 
for  the  souls  of  the  said  Thomas  and  Agnes,  the  said  chap¬ 
lanes  and  choristis  to  pass  with  their  chirplaices  and  mess 
graith,  to  the  graft  of  the  said  Thomas  and  Agnes,  and  say 
the  de  profundi  for  their  souls.” 

The  church  of  St  John,  of  which  the  tower  only  remains, 
and  has  been  incorporated  with  one  of  the  new  villas  erected 
on  the  ground,  stood  between  the  town  and  the  sea.  The 
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tower  was  originally  finished  at  the  top  with  two  gables,  of  a 
triangular  form  ;  but  in  1778,  it  was  thought  proper  to  erect 
a  parapet,  with  turrets  at  each  corner,  in  place  of  them.  The 
expense  of  this  alteration,  which  was  done  chiefly  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  inhabitants,  who  used  to  ascend  the  tower  to 
enjoy  the  extensive  view  it  afforded,  was  defrayed  by  the  St 
John’s  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  In  Slezer’s  views,  already 
mentioned,  the  church  appears  almost  entire.  It  continued 
so  down  till  1726,  when  John  Campbell  of  Whitehaughs, 
merchant  in  Ayr,  made  a  gift  of  his  right  to  a  fourth  part  of 
the  materials  to  the  town,  to  aid  in  building  the  steeple, 
which  was  then  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  other  three 
parts  being  for  sale  at  the  same  time,  the  probability  is  that 
they  were  purchased  by  the  contractors,  and  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  church  was  thus  demolished  and  swept  away. 
In  form  it  described  precisely  the  figure  of  a  cross.  From 
the  obituary  already  mentioned,  it  appears  that  an  altar  stood 
in  each  of  the  four  compartments,  denominated  Insulae,  or 
aisles.  They  were  respectively  termed  Altaria  Sandae 
crucis,  Sandae  Virginis,  Sandi  Sanguinis  et  Sandae 
trinitatis.  These  were  the  four  principal  or  original  altars, 
hut  other  four  came  to  he  endowed  from  time  to  time — as, 
for  example,  a  charter  of  gift  from  Adam  Brown  to  St 
Michael,  “  in  ecclesia  parochiali  de  Air also,  charter  to 
Thomas  Brown,  of  the  foundation  of  “  ane  alterage  of  St 
Nicholas,”  in  the  Kirk  of  Ayr,  both  during  the  reign  of 
Robert  I.*  The  four  additional  altars  were  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas,!  St  Michael,  St  Ninian,  and  St  Peter. 

The  number  of  the  choristers  is  nowhere  mentioned  ;  hut 
they  seem  to  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  band,  and  to  have 
shared  along  with  the  chaplains  in  the  bequests  and  dona¬ 
tions  made  to  the  church.  The  music  was  assisted  by  an 
organ,  and  the  organist,  who  also  conducted  the  band,  was  in 
the  appointment  of  the  magistrates  and  council,  as  denoted  in 
the  following  act  of  council  of  the  13th  May,  1535  : — “  Quo 

*  Robertson’s  Index. 

f  Not  far  from  the  church,  a  rock  still  bears  the  name  of  St  Nicholas, 
where  numerous  vessels  have  been  lost. 
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die,  George  Wallace  and  Alexander  Lockhart,  bailzies  of  the 
burgh  of  Ayr,  hailfand  the  consent  and  assent  of  Richard 
Bannatyne,  Provost  of  the  said  burgh,  thereto  resavit  Robert 
Paterson,  their  feit  servande,  to  play  on  the  organis,  sing  in 
quier,  and  to  teiche  ane  sang  scule,  after  the  form  and  tenor 
of  the  offir,  and  promyse  to  the  said  Robert,  with  consent 
and  assent  of  the  hail  counsal  and  community.  That  is  to 
say,  the  said  Robert  to  haif  for  his  service  foresaid,  the  first 
zeir,  xx  lib  of  fee,  in  manner  as  efter  followis,  that  is  to  say, 
xvj  lib  of  the  common  purse  of  the  said  burgh,  and  his  part 
of  the  commonis,  qlk  sal  be  worth  the  ither  iiij  lib,  and 
failing  thereof,  whatever  he  wants  or  inlakes  the  toun  sal 
mak  hym  up  se  mickle  of  the  common  purse,”  &c.  The 
minute  farther  promises  him  an  augmentation  on  his  good 
behaviour,  and  mentions  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
town  having  been  sent  to  “  his  former  maister,”  the  parson  of 
Crieff,  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  terms  agreed  upon.  Sir 
Arthur  Reid,  “  lately  chaplain  and  chorister,”  and  who  died 
20th  Nov.  1500,  left  six  shillings  and  eightpence  in  his  will 
to  found  an  obit  for  himself  in  perpetuity. 

It  appears  also  that  the  chaplains  were  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  town.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  an  estimate  of  the  emoluments  of  the  various  individuals 
who  officiated  in  the  service  of  St  John’s  ;  for,  though  paid  a 
fixed  salary  by  the  town,  the  value  of  their  livings  was  chiefly 
made  up  from  the  proceeds  of  the  anniversaria,  confessions, 
and  other  sources.  The  fact  of  their  being  pretty  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for  is  attested  by  the  following  minute  of  council,  dated 
7th  May,  1543,  which  at  the  same  time  shows  that  the  charge 
of  “  priest-ridden”  could  not  be  well  applied  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Ayr  : — “  Quo  die,  the  President,  Baillies,  and  Coun¬ 
cil  commandit  the  Thesaurer,  present  and  to  come,  not  to  gif 
ony  money  of  the  common  purse,  to  ony  chaplane  of  the 
Quiere  of  Aire,  in  tyme  coming,  except  to  Maister  Patrick 
Anderson,  scule  maister,  howbeit  thai  had  augmentationys  of 
befoire  \  because  the  said  President,  Baillies,  and  Counsall 
has  utheris  their  common  works  on  hand  mare  necessar  to  be 
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done,  to  waire  thare  guds  upoun — and  als  has  certain  causses 
and  fatis  to  lay  to  the  said  chaplainis  chargis  ;  and  quharfore 
thai  are  not  holden  to  augment  their  fees,  hot  at  their  plea¬ 
sure.  And  in  lykwyse  commandis  and  chargeis  all  utheris, 
the  chaplanis  having  chaplanreis  within  the  paroche  kirk  of 
Air,  to  persevere  in  thair  guid  and  thankfull  service  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  behaif  them  thankfullie  for  the  gude  and 
common  weil  of  the  toun  ;  certifyand  thame  an  thai  be  ortain 
with  ony  hie  displeasure  again  the  gud  toun,  and  envismen  of 
the  samen,  their  benefice  sail  he  taken  fra  them  and  disponit  to 
ane  uther  mare  qualifiet  tharefore.”  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  chaplains  were  removable  at  pleasure  by  the  magistrates. 

Black  Friars. — Ayr  was  well  supplied  with  religious 
houses.  Next  to  St  John’s  in  age  and  importance  was  the 
monastery  of  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars — the  first  of  the 
order  established  in  Scotland.  It  was  founded  by  William, 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  1230.  The  convent  stood  near  to 
the  site  occupied  by  the  present  old  church,  on  the  south 
hank  of  the  Ayr.  Alexander  II.  granted  £20  yearly  to  them 
out  of  the  fines  of  his  mills  and  the  town  of  Ayr.  The  pre¬ 
cept  to  the  provost  and  magistrates,  commanding  them  to  pay 
this  sum  to  the  Friars,  is  dated  at  Forfar,  4th  August,  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  about  1242.  Confirma¬ 
tions  of  the  charter  of  Alexander  were  granted  by  Bobert 
I.,  “  apud  Gervan  in  Carrick,  ”  the  6th  February,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  ;  by  David  II.,  “  apud  vil¬ 
lain  de  Are,  ultimo  die  Junii,”  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
reign  ;  and  by  Bobert  II.  The  various  charters  and  other 
documents  belonging  to  this,  monastery,  about  seventy  in 
number,  are  in  the  town’s  archives.  Two  of  them  only  have 
seals  appended.  One  has  the  seal  of  the  monastery,  and 
the  other  that  of  Bobert  de  Linlithgow,  one  of  the  priors. 
Both  bear  the  image  of  St  Katherine,  the  patroness  of  the 
convent. 

Besides  numerous  royal  gifts — for  we  find  from  the  trea¬ 
surer’s  accounts  that  they  received  frequent  gifts  from  James 
IV.,  who  was  often  at  Ayr,  and  James  V.,  who  gave  them 
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£20  for  tlie  repair  of  the  convent,  in  1527 — the  preaching 
friars  acquired  considerable'  wealth  from  the  bequests  of  the  ' 
burgh  and  of  individuals.  In  1531- (1st  October)  a  charter  of 
feu  was  granted  by  the  magistrates  and  community  of  Ayr,  as 
superiors,  on  the  resignation  of  Adam  Wallace  of  Newton, 
Provost  of  the  burgh,  of  “  ane  piece  of  land,  with  the  seat  and 
place  of  a  mylne,  with  the  cruives  for  fishing  of  salmon,”  and 
five  shillings  Scots  reddendo.  This  grant  of  the  nether  mill 
was  to  the  Prior,  Thomas  Stevenson,  and  the  Preaching 
Priars  of  Ayr,  for  a  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  late  Hugh 
Wallace  of  Smithstone,  the  provost’s  father,  his  own,  and  the 
souls  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  faithful 
generally,  to  be  annually  celebrated  on  the  13th  and  other 
days  of  September.  The  lands  of  Dankeith,  in  the  parish  of 
Symington,  belonged  to  the  Dominican  friars.  This  appears 
by  a  -curious  document,  dated  4th  May,  1411,  among  the 
town’s  records,  termed  “Ane  Testificat,”  witnessing  that, 

“  as  we  understand,  ye  landis  of  Dallincath”  were  given  to  the 
“freiris  predicatouris  of  Air,  for  the  sawl  of  quhilum  Alis 
Cambell,”  wife  of  “  a  nobil  and  worshipful  man,  quhilum 
Alane  of  lawdar,”  in  perpetual  alms,  and  for  the  sawlis  of  all 
his  posteritie,  for  continued  prayers  of  the  freiris,  and  for  the 
anniversarie  of  Alis  Cambell,  in  the  month  of  October.”  The 
<£  testificat”  is  by  the  magistrates  and  community  of  Ayr,  and 
has  the  ancient  seal  of  the  burgh  attached.  The  Wallaces  of 
Craigie  were  considerable  benefactors  of  the  convent.  There 
is  a  charter  of  mortification  to  it  by  Margareta  Stewart, 
domino  de  Craigie,  1399,  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  another  amongst  the  records  of 
Ayr,  dated  9th  Feb.,  1397,  by  Sir  Hugh  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
granting  annually  to  the  friars  four  bolls  of  oatmeal,  expressed 
“  pro  salute  animae  mei,  parentum  meorum,  successorum,  et 
omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  ;  vel,  pro  qualibet  bolla,  qua- 
draginta  denarios,  usualis  monetae  regni  Scotiae.”  The  Scottish 
money  being  at  that  period  about  half  the  value  of  the  English, 
the  price  of  the  meal  would  be  about  Is.  8d.  sterling.  This  char¬ 
ter  was  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  in  1480. 
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Amongst  the  many  other  deeds  there  is  one  from  “  Prater 
Michael  Gray,  generalis  preceptor  de  Sancto  Anthonia,  prope 
Leth,  infra  regnum  Scotiae,  venerahilibus  viris  religiosis, 
Priori  et  conventui  Pratrum  predicatoruin  de  Are,”  of  an  acre 
of  land,  described  as  lying  among  his  other  lands  in  the  croft 
of  Are.  Michael  Gray  appears  to  have  belonged  to  St. 
Anthony’s  chapel,  near  Edinburgh,  and  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  property  at  Ayr,  of  which  he  was  probably  a 
native.  Eolland  Kenedy,  burgess  of  Ayr,  gives  an  obligation, 
dated  14th  May  1415,  to  “James  Young,  prior  of  the  freiris 
predicatouris  of  ye  burgh  of  Air,”  for  the  sum  of  fifty  shil¬ 
lings,  to  be  paid  yearly  for  certain  tenements  held  of  the 
monastery.  In  1480  (loth  June),  the  prior  and  convent  had 
“  carta  dne.  de  Glamis  et  Ivennydy,  de  terris  Kerrisland,  Kerris- 
holme  et  Stobridanne,”  for  two  anniversaries,  Isabella  of 
Glamis,  contracting  on  the  one  part,  and  the  prior  and  con¬ 
vent  on  the  other.  The  lands  of  Strobryddyne,  as  they  are1 
spelled  in  another  part  of  the  charter,  are  described  as  “  infra 
terris  de  nether  Clowyngal,”  in  the  Burrowfield.  The  monas¬ 
tery  was  sometimes  called  St.  Kathrine’s,  from  the  patron 
saint.  In  1500  (‘20th  March)  there  is  an  indenture  between 
John  Chalmer  of  Gaitgirth,  knight,  and  Janet  Hamilton, 
spouse  to  the  said  knight,  “  and  Preir  John  Sautres,  prior  of 
the  place  of  Sanct  Katrin,  in  the  burgh  of  Air,  and  the  con¬ 
vent  of  that  ilk,  for  the  lielie  and  salvatioun  of  thair  saulis, 
and  pure  and  perpetuall  alms,”  by  which  the  prior  and  con¬ 
vent  obtain  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  convent  yett.  '  Malcolm  Pleming,  Earl  of 
Wigton,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  various  other  parties  of 
distinction  appear  amongst  the  benefactors  of  the  Black  Priars. 

After  the  Deformation  a  lease  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Black  Priars,  dated  4th  June  1565,  was  granted  for  nineteen 
years  by  Queen  Mary  to  her  “  lovit  Charles  Craufurd,.  ane  of 
[her]  gentill  men  servandis,  his  aires  and  assignais,”  together 
“  with  the  ground  qnhair  the  place  stude*  housses,  zairdis,”  &c. 

*  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  monastery  had  been,  demolished  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Reformation  in  1560. 
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By  a  charter  from  the  queen,  dated  14th  April  1567,  the 
whole  of  the  lands  and  emoluments  whatever  belonging 
to  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  order  of  friars  (subject  to 
the  lease  of  Charles  Craufurd)  were  conferred  on  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  community  of  Ayr,  “  for  sustaining  of  the  ministry, 
the  W ord  of  God,  preserving  and  keeping  up  hospitals  for  the 
poor,”  &c.  The  lands  of  “Freris  Dalkeithe”  were  resigned 
to  the  burgh  of  Ayr  by  Quintin  Craufurd  (heir  probably  to 
Charles)  in  1599;  and  again  parted  with  by  Charter  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  14th  February  1614.  The  burgh,  as  superior,  is  still 
paid  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  by  way  of  feu  duty,  from  the 
lands  of  Dankeith. 

When  abolished  in  1560,  the  convent  had  existed  upwards 
of  three  hundred  years.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  priors 
and  sub-priors  are  preserved.  The  earliest  that  occurs 
amongst  the  records  is  Johannes  de  Torry,  who  was  prior 
in  1358;  Patricious  de  Carrick  was  prior  in  1401;  Bobert 
de  Lunlithgu  in  1406;  Finlaus  de  Albania  in  1409.  The 
latter  was  styled  Gustos  de  Conventu  domus  Fratrum  pre- 
dicatorum  de  Are.  He  was  at  the  same  time  vicar-general  of 
the  Dominican  order  in  Scotland.  The  names  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  priors,  and  several  sub-priors,  appear  from  this  period 
till  1557,  when  John  Leiche  was  prior,  and  John  Eollie  sub¬ 
prior.  There  were  besides  six  friars,  whose  names  are  also 
preserved.  The  precise  situation  of  the  monastery  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Though  the  tenements  are  enumerated  in 
a  procuratory  of  resignation  in  favour  of  the  burgh,  dated 
29th  January  1614,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  locality. 
From  the  wording  of  some  of  the  bequests  recorded  in  the 
obituary  of  St.  John’s,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  “black- 
friar  kirk,  tenements,  and  orchyards”  were  situated  on  the 
river  edge,  between  Mill  Lane  and  the  old  churchyard — the 
site  now  occupied  as  a  brewery. 

The  “  Friar  of  Ayr’s  blessing  ”  is  a  bye-word  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr  by  Wallace. 
The  English  soldiers  crowded  into  the  cells  of  the  convent 
for  safety — the  Barns  having  been  erected  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity — and  were  mercilessly  set  upon  by  the  friars.  The 
monastery  was  no  doubt  destroyed  in  1560  by  the  zealots  of 
the  Reformation.  The  author  of  “  A  Memorial  of  the  life 
and  Death  of  two  Worth  ye  Christians,  Robert  Campbell  of 
the  Kingeancleuch,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Campbell,”  speak¬ 
ing  of  “  gnde  Robert,”  says — 

“  When  they  pued  donne  the  frieres  of  Air, 

Speir  at  the  frieres  gif  he  was  thair.” 

Grey  Friars. — Near  to  the  Black  Friar  Kirk  tenements 
stood  another  monastery,  of  the  Franciscan  order,  or  Grey 
Friars,  which  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ayr  in  1472. 
Its  site  seems  to  have  been  that  occupied  by  the  old  church. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  community,  held  in  1652,  to  deliberate 
on  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  a  church,  Cromwell  having 
taken  possession  of  St.  John’s,  they  determined  upon  the 
Grey  Friars'  ground  in  place  of  Shewalton's — another  name  for 
the  Black  Friars',  the  property  having  been  acquired  by 
Wallace  of  Shewalton.  The  only  relic  of  the  Grey  Friars' 
convent  is  the  well  of  the  establishment,  which  issues  into 
the  river.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  convent. 
Its  name  seldom  occurs  in  the  burgh  records.  It  was  no 
doubt  made  over  to  the  community  of  Ayr,  by  the  charter  of 
Queen  Mary,  in  1567.  The  ground  seems  to  have  been  soon 
afterwards  acquired  by  various  burgesses;  for,  in  1653,  when 
the  old  church  was  built,  John  Lockhart  and  others  resign 
“  the  yard  called  the  freir  yardis,  in  favouris  of  the  tonne, 
ffor  the  comoun  vse  thairoff.”  The  Grey  Friars  was  celebrated 
for  the  miracles  performed  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
but  no  notice  of  these  occur  in  the  town’s  records.  The  grey 
were  a  less  opulent  order  than  the  black  friars,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  they  also  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  royal  favour.  James 
IV.  is  known  to  have  conferred  several  gifts  upon  them,  when 
he  visited  Ayr;  and  James  V.  gave  them  £10  in  1530. 

St.  Leonards. — The  only  other  religious  establishment 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  parish  of  Ayr  prior  to  the  Re¬ 
formation,  was  a  small  hospital  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
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Leonard.  It  was  situated  in  tlie  Burrowfield,  about  lialf-a 
mile  south-west  of  the  burgh,  at  a  place  called  Doonslee.  No 
record  of  it  exists  amongst  the  town’s  papers,  farther  than 
some  incidental  notices  of  it  in  the  council  minutes ;  and  it 
is  unknown  when  or  by  wThom  it  was  founded.  From  the 
Privy  Seal  Register  it  appears  that  the  chaplain  was  also 
master  of  the  hospital,  and  that  the  appointment  lay  with  the 
crown.  According  to  the  register,  Sir  David  Auchterlony 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  room  of  Sir  Florentine  Acliin- 
leck,  on  the  25th  May  1506 ;  Sir  George  Blair  was  nominated, 
on  the  decease  of  Sir  Florentine,  on  the  29  th  November, 
1511;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  1529,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Campbell;  and  Sir  Thomas  Eaith,  in  1548,  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Bernard  Hamilton.  It  is  juobable  that 
the  hospital  had  not  been  long  in  existence  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  The  ruins  of  the  building  were  removed 
not  many  years  ago.  The  stones  were  used  in  erecting  the 
wall  round  the  race  course. 

Church  of  Allowmj. — Of  the  church  of  Alloway  and  its 
original  erection  little  is  known.  That  a  place  of  worship 
existed  there  as  early  as  the  formation  of  the  barony  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable; 
but  we  have  no 
record  of  it  before 
the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  When  James 
IY.  refounded  and 
enlarged  the  cha¬ 
pel-royal  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  he  annexed 
to  it  the  “  church 
of  Alloway  in 
Kyle,”  as  a  pre¬ 
bend  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment.  This 
connection  con- 
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tinued  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation.  In  1606, 
Alloway  was  included  as  a  “  pendicle  ”  of  the  kirks  of 
Cambuskenneth,  Tullihodie,  and  Clackmannane,  in  an 
“  erection  of  the  abbacies  of  Dryburgh  and  Cambusken¬ 
neth,  and  Priorie  of  Inchmahoe,  in  ane  Temporall  Lord- 
schip  callit  the  Lordschip  of  Cardross,  in  favors  of  the  Erie 
of  March.”*  The  old  church  having  become  ruinous,  it 
appears,  from  the  burgh  records,  that  a  new  one  was 
built  in  1 653.  The  hell  attached  to  it  seems  to  have  been 
cast  a  few  years  afterwards.  It  hears  the  inscription,  “For 
the  ktrk  op  Alouvay,  1657.”  The  letters  and  figures,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  “  Alouvay,”  which  is  cut  out  in  a 
very  rude  manner,  are  in  relievo.  Tradition  affirms  that  the 
bells  for  Alloway  and  Dalrymple  were  both  cast  at  the  same 
time;  and  having  been  transmitted  to  Alloway,  the  people 
made  choice  of  the  best  toned  one,  covering  their  mal-appro- 
priation  by  altering  the  designation  on  each.  This,  however, 
is  not  borne  out,  so  far  as  Dalrymple  is  concerned.  The  old 
hell  of  that  church,  which  was  broken  while  ringing  a  merry 
peal  at  the  rejoicing  consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  contained  no  other  inscription  than  the  date  in  bass 
relief,  “1688,”  the  memorable  era  of  the  Revolution.  The 
tradition,  at  the  same  time,  may  he  correct  in  all  but  the 
name  of  the  parish  against  which  the  deception  was  prac¬ 
tised. 

Though  supplied  with  a  protestant  minister  soon  after  the 
Reformation,  there  was  no  manse  or  glebe  at  Alloway  till 
about  1643,  when  the  session,  in  name  of  the  parishioners, 
agreed  to  be  one-half  the  expense  of  building  a  manse,  while 
the  magistrates  of  Ayr,  as  the  heritors,  agreed  to  give  four 
acres  for  a  glebe.  The  minister,  Mr.  David  M‘Quorn,  was, 
at  the  same  time,  admonished  by  the  presbytery  to  live  more 
at  Alloway,  for  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  his  par¬ 
ishioners.  The  manse  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  high  road, 
nearly  opposite  Greenfield  avenue.  In  1690,  the  stipend, 
600  merks  Scots,  being  inadequate  for  the  support  of  a  mini- 

*  Acta  Pari. 
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ster,  Alloway  was  conjoined  with  Ayr,  and  the  living  divided 
between  the  two  incumbents  of  that  parish,  who  continued  to 
preach  alternately  once  a-week  in  the  church,  for  a  number 
of  years  afterwards.  The  minister  of  Alloway  at  this  period 
was  a  Mr.  Waterson.  The  glebe  of  Alloway,  given  to  Mr. 
John  Hnnter,  minister  of  Ayr  in  1696,  was  resigned  to  the 
magistrates  in  1754,  for  an  annual  rent  of  £40  Scots 
(£3,  6s.  8d.),  payable  to  the  minister  of  the  second  charge. 
Prior  to  1786,  the  church  of  Alloway  had  become  roofless. 
In  that  year  £  1 5  were  granted  by  the  town  to  put  a  new  roof 
upon  it,  that  it  might  he  converted  into  a  school-house,  or 
general  place  of  meeting.  It  is  now  again  uncovered ;  but, 
owing  to  the  celebrity  conferred  upon  it  by  the  muse  of 
Burns,  as  the  scene  of  Tam  o’  Shanter’s  encounter  with  the 
witches,  it  is  likely  to  be  preserved  as  long  as  possible  from 
going  to  farther  decay.  In  1694,  James  Crawfurd  of  Newark 
obtained  permission  of  the  magistrates  of  Ayr  to  bury  his 
child  within  the  precincts  of  the  kirk,  and  to  have  the  benefit 
of  ringing  the  bell.  A  similar  privilege  of  burial  was  sub¬ 
sequently  granted  to  James  Blair  of  Blairstone,  the  Laird  of 
Auchindraine,  James  Montgomerie  of  Bridgend,  and  John 
Crawfurd  of  Doonside.  This  privilege,  granted  temporarily 
by  the  magistrates,  afterwards  became  a  matter  of  right  in  the 
families  of  Blairstone  and  Doonside,  by  whom  portions  of  the 
barony  of  Alloway  were  purchased  when  broken  up  in  1754. 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  old  manse  or  village  of  Alloway  now  re¬ 
mains.  The  kirk  belonged,  and  still  belongs,  to  the  town  of 
Ayr;  but  the  management  of  the  churchyard  has  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  been  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  proprietors 
and  tenants  of  Alloway,  Cortun,  and  Carcluie.  In  1675  the 
rentallers  of  the  barony  were  ordered  to  repair  the  dykes; 
but  about  the  close  of  last  century  they  had  again  become 
entirely  ruinous,  and  continued  so  until  the  committee  rebuilt 
them  at  the  expense  of  those  interested.  The  magistrates 
subsequently  attempted  to  take  the  management  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  but  the  sheriff  decided  against  their 
claim.  Strangely  illustrative  of  the  mutability  of  all  terres- 
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trial  arrangements,  Alloway  has  again  become  a  separate 
parish  ecclesiastically.  This  occurred  in  1859.  A  neat 
Gothic  church  had  been  previously  built  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  to  the  old  church,  through  the  munificence  of 
James  Baird,  Esq.  of  Cambusdoon.  The  want  of  such  ac¬ 
commodation  had  been  long  felt,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  barony  of  Alloway,  hut  by  many  in  the  adjacent  parish 
of  Maybole,  owing  to  the  great  distance  from  their  respective 
parish  churches.  The  old  parochial  boundary  has  not  only 
been  restored  to  Alloway,  hut  a  large  portion  appropriated 
from  that  of  Maybole,  the  new  church  being  admirably 
situated  for  the  convenience  of  both.  The  Rev.  John  Lochhead 
has  been  minister  since  1859,  a  new  manse  has  been  built 
for  him,  almost  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  old,  and  a  new 
village  may  be  said  to  be  growing  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Burns’ 
cottage  and  the  recently  built  and  flourishing  school  of 
Alloway. 


ANCIENT  APPEARANCE  OP  AYR. 

Old  Houses. — The  ancient  boundaries  of  the  town  have 
already  been  described;  and  it  is  not  above  eighty  years 
since  the  landmarks,  the  ports,  or  gates,  were  removed.  Ayr 
is  mentioned  in  a  topographical  work  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  a  “fair  town  with  slated  houses.”  From  a  minute  of 
council  in  1694,  it  appears  that  great  loss  had  been  sustained 
“  throw  the  want  and  decay  of  tradesmen  for  sklating,  glais- 
ing,  plaistering,  and  laying  of  calsayes,”  and  as  “Charles 
Eergusson,  sklater  and  glaizier,  is  fit  and  expert  in  the  said 
vocations,”  the  council  resolve  upon  admitting  him  a  burgess 
and  freeman,  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  settle  in  the  burgh. 
Few  of  the  houses  were  more  than  two  .stories,  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  in  most  cases  composed  of  wood.  Like  those  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  the  olden  time,  the  houses  fronting  the  street  gene¬ 
rally  had  piazzas  under  them,  where  the  merchants  exposed 
their  goods  as  in  a  bazaar.  There  was  no  such  tiling  as  shops 
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till  about  tbe  close  of  tbe  seventeenth  century.  In  1700 
Mungo  Campbell,  merchant,  who  was  among  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  order  of  things,  obtained  leave  from  the 
magistrates  and  council  to  “  build  a  little  chop  in  the  front  of 
his  tenement  on  the  west  side  of  Sandgate,”  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  Bobert  Wallace  of  Prestwick  Shaws.  In  1701 
Provost  Moor  obtained  leave  to  build  a  fore  shop  under  the 
pillars  of  his  house.  So  late  even  as  within  the  remembrance 
of  the  older  inhabitants,  booths  generally  prevailed.  The 
only  specimen  of  these  antiquated  buildings  that  recently 
remained,  situated  in  Isle  Lane,  was  pointed  out  as  the 
birthplace  of  Count  Hamilton,  author  of  the  “Memoirs  of 
Grammont.”  The  front  houses  have  either  been  rebuilt  or 
remodelled,  many  of  the  shops  being  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
elegance  truly  metropolitan.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the 
rage  for  improvement,  that  scarcely  a  single  relic  of  former 
times  survives.  The  only  house  at  all  remarkable  in  appear¬ 
ance  was — for  it,  too,  has  been  very  recently  removed — a 
turreted  building  situated  opposite  the  Pish  Cross.  It  was 
built  by  John  Blair  of  Adamston,  and  subsequently  became 
the  town  residence  of  Chalmers  of  Gadgirth;  and,  in  later 
times,  the  tower  is  said  to  have  been  the  lodging  of  Mair,  the 
celebrated  grammarian,  who  taught  for  a  number  of  years  the 
grammar  school  of  Ayr.  He  was  appointed  doctor,  a  title 
synonymous  with  rector,  of  that  institution  in  1727.  From 
the  council  records,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  student  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  to  have  competed  for  the  doetorship  with  a 
“  Mr.  John  Hall,  student  at  Edinburgh.”  The  candi¬ 
dates  were  so  well  matched  that  Hall  was  elected  only  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  preses.  This  occurred  in  June;  hut  in 
November  the  situation  again  became  vacant,  Mr.  Hall  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  “governor  to  Mr.  Charles  Cathcart,  son 
of  the  Hon.  Col.  Charles  Cathcart.”  Mair  then  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  magistrates  and  council  for  the  situation,  and, 
as  a  recommendation,  it  was  stated  that  the  “  petitioner  had 
improven  in  writing,  in  qlk  he  was  thought  deficient  ”  at  the 
time  be  competed  with  Hall.  Mair  was  accordingly  installed 
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in  the  doctorship.  The  branches  taught  by  him  were  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  navigation.  Part  of  this 
building  was  formerly  occupied  as  the  “  Queen’s  Head  ” 
tavern.  The  tenement  on  the  opposite  or  south-east  corner 
of  the  lane,  which  led  into  it,  of  old  belonged  to  Alexander 
Osborne,  in  all  likelihood  an  ancestor  of  the  celebrated 
“  Maggie  Osborne.”  The  house  is  still  associated  with  her 
name  by  tradition,  but  it  has  likewise  been  entirely  mo¬ 
dernized. 

A  house  at  the  corner  of  Newmarket  Street,  built  by  Henry 
Cowan,  Esq.,  in  1810,  occupies  the  ground  where  stood  the 
old  court-house,  or  jail,  in  which,  according  to  Blind  Harry, 
the  Scottish  patriot  was  imprisoned.  The  old  building  con¬ 
tained  a  rude  effigy  of  Wallace,  which  the  proprietor,  when 
he  rebuilt  the  premises,  was  not  only  patriotic  enough  to  pre¬ 
serve,  but  to  add  a  new  though  not  very  graceful  statue  of 
the  hero.  The  old  effigy  is  built  into  the  wall  higher  up  than 
the  new.* 

Another  old  tenement  still  exists  in  the  Boat  Yennal, 
which  bears  the  name  of  “  Loudoun  House” — having  been, 
no  doubt,  the  town  residence  of  the  Loudoun  family,  who 
were  hereditary  sheriffs  of  the  county  for  many  centuries. 

The  Sandgate  latterly  seems  to  have  been  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  town.  Milncraig’s  house  was  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  Newmarket  Street ;  Ladies  I) unduff  and  Orange- 
field  had  houses  not  far  from  the  same  quarter.  In  1767, 
the  council  agreed  to  make  a  road  (Newmarket  Street)  from 
Sandgate  to  the  meal  and  flesh  markets,  church,  &c.,  as  soon 
as  permission  to  do  so  could  be  obtained  from  “  Lady  Din- 
duff.”  Hamilton  of  Bargany  and  Lady  Dumfries  had  houses 
in  Academy  Street. 

The  greatest  innovation  on  the  ancient  appearance  of  the 

*  That  this  was  the  site  of  the  old  tolbooth— so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  more  modern  one,  subsequently  erected  in  Sandgate  Street— there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  property  is  so  designed  in  the  title-deeds;  and  part  of 
one  of  the  walls  still  exists.  The  tolbooth  seems  to  have  stood  apart  from 
any  other  building,  and  was  called  the  “  Isle.”  Hence  the  origin  of  “  Isle 
Lane,”  or  “  the  back  of  the  Isle,”  as  the  narrow  passage  behind  the  property 
is  still  called. 
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burgh,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  valuable  improvement,  was 
the  erection,  in  1785,  of  the  blew  Bridge,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Water  Vennal  to  the  old  street  of  Newton,  for  which  the 
community  were  mainly  indebted  to  the  then  provost  of  the 
•town,  William  Ballantyne,  Esq.,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Burns,  in  whose  honour  the  poet  wrote  the  clever  jeu-d’ esprit 
entitled  “  The  Twa  Brigs.” 

The  Malt  Cross. — The  erection  of  the  bridge  led  to  the 
removal  of  the  Cross  of  Ayr,  which 
was  taken  down  in  1788.  It  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  High  Street,  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  middle  of  the  line  of 
street  leading  from  the  bridge  to 
Sandgate,  and  was  of  course  a  great 
harrier  to  the  passage  of  carriages — 
hence  the  cause  of  its  demolition. 

It  was  an  elegant  hexagonal  struc¬ 
ture,  supposed,  from  certain  coins 
found  when  taking  it  down,  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  No  mention  of  it,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  town  records,  which  is 
rather  surprising.  The  cross  was 
notable  as  the  scene  of  Maggy  Os¬ 
borne’s  immolation  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  witchcraft. 

Next  in  the  order  of  demolition 
fell  the  “Dungeon  Clock”  —  the 
Steeple  and  Tolbooth — which  occu¬ 
pied  the  rising  ground,  opposite  the  Western  Bank  buildings, 
in  the  centre  of  Sandgate  Street,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  “Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian”  in  “  Auld  Beekie.”  Both  the  tolbooth  and  the 
steeple,  with  the  “  nineteen  steps,”  where  the  gallows  used  to 
be  erected,  were  comparatively  modern.  There  was  no 
steeple  connected  with  the  fabric  till  1614,  when  a  kind  of 
’belfry  and  hell,  “  for  the  use  of  the  town  and  the  kirk,”  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  and  forty-five  merks.  A 
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new  steeple,  however,  was  projected  in  1697,  and  “from  five 
to  a  thousand  merks,  of  the  merks  of  the  boll” — a  tax  on 
malt— voted  for  the  purpose.  But  so  much  had  the  means 
of  the  burgh  declined,  that  in  1715  only  the  first  storey  of  the 
steeple  was  completed.  Eleven  years  afterwards  (1726)  the 
work  had  no  farther  advanced.  At  that  period  John  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Whitehaughs,  merchant  in  Ayr,  who,  along  with 
Provost  John  Muir,  and  two  others,  had  purchased  the 
Citadel,  with  its  liberties  and  pertinents,  from  Lord  Eglinton, 
in  1687,  made  a  present  to  the  magistrates  of  his  right  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  stones  of  the  kirk  of  St  John’s,  to  encour¬ 
age  them  in  the  completion  of  the  steeple.  The  work  was 
proceeded  with  immediately  after  this  ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  not  only  the  material  of  the  body  of  the  church,  but  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  ashlar  stones  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Fort,  were  carried  away — no  doubt  by  purchase,  or  with  con¬ 
sent  of  the  proprietors — to  aid  in  constructing  the  steeple, 
which  was  finished  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  afterwards, 
at  a  cost  of  £215  sterling.  The  tolbooth  itself,  which  had 
long  been  in  a  ruinous  condition,  was  taken  down  and  re¬ 
built  in  1754-5.  The  contractor  was  a  Mr.  Swan,  from 
Kilmaurs.  The  expense  amounted  to  £513,  9s.  3d.  ster¬ 
ling.  In  1825,  the  tolbooth  and  steeple  were  both  taken 
down,  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  Town  Buildings  and  noble 
spire  which  now  adorn  the  burgh,  and  which  were  completed 
in  1832,  at  an  expense  of  £11,965.  The  clock  and  orlage  of 
the  old  steeple  were  the  workmanship  of  Robert  Craig,  clock- 
maker  in  Kilmaurs,  an  ingenious  mechanist,  who  was  some 
time  afterwards  employed  to  construct  steel  mills  in  the 
Nether  Mills  of  Ayr.  The  clock,  put  up  in  1740,  cost  £40, 
and  the  dial  £14. 

No  mention  occurs  in  the  town  books  of  the  old  Tol¬ 
booth,  of  which  Blind  Harry  speaks,  and  which  certainly 
occupied  the  site  in  the  High  Street,  above  the  Fish  Cross, 
already  indicated.  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  had  been 
abandoned  at  an  early  period.  The  seal  of  the  burgh — 
an  engraving  of  which  adorns  the  title-page  of  this  volume — 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  three  towers  of  the  Castle  of  Ayr, 
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demolished,  it  is  believed,  when  Cromwell  built  the  fort. 
But,  if  the  seal  is  not  wholly  imaginary,  it  seems  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  has  reference  to  the  Old  Tolbooth  or  Town 
House.  The  former  belonged  to  the  Crown,  the  latter  to  the 
burgh.  When  the  “  arms  and  bearing  of  Ayr”  were  matri¬ 
culated  by  the  Lord  Lyon,  Sir  Charles  Araskine,  in  1673, 
special  reference  was  made  to  what  they  were  “  of  old.”  The 
engraving  here  in¬ 
troduced  is  from 
a  seal  attached  to 
a  “Testificate”  by 
the  magistrates  of 
Ayr  concerning 
the  lands  of  Dan- 
keitb,  belonging 
to  the  Black 
Briars,  in  the  year 
1411.  This,  then, 
is  the  seal  “  of 
old,”  and  if  fancy 
were  allowed  per¬ 
haps  legitimate 
play,  it  might  not 
he  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  three  towers  represent 
the  Old  Tolbooth  or  Town-House  of  the  burgh.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  seals  of  most  old  royal  burghs  are  similar 
in  character,  and  are  therefore  considered  fictitious.  This 
may  be  ;  still,  exceptions  are  possible.  The  seal  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  burgh  of  Maybole,  for  example,  is  simply  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Tolbooth  or  Town-House. 

The  “  Auld  Tour." — The  next  relic  swept  away  by  the  tide 
of  improvement  was  the  “Auld”  or  “Wallace’s  Tower.”  It 
was  not  intended  to  demolish  the  venerable  structure  entirely, 
but  merely  to  veneer  it  in  a  modern  dress  of  hewn  stone. 
The  walls,  however,  broke  down  in  the  process.  It  was,  in 
consequence,  rased  to  the  foundation,  and  an  entirely  new 
structure  put  up  in  its  place.  The  building,  which  was  com- 
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pleted  in  1834,  cost  £1198.  The  statue  of  Wallace,  by  which 
it  is  meant  to  be  adorned,  was  executed  by  Thom,  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  sculptor,  and  the  expense  defrayed  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion.  As  a  representation  of  the  stalwart 
“  saviour  of  Scotland,”  it  is  a  decided 
failure,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  a  good 
specimen  of  art.  The  “  Auld  Tour”  is 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  pat¬ 
riot.  Blind  Harry  mentions  his  having 
suffered  imprisonment  in  Ayr,  and  been 
thrown  over  the  walls  in  a  lifeless  state, 
and  tradition  accordingly  assigns  the 

“  Auld  Tour”  as  the  place  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity.  In  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
John  Hamilton  of  Inchgothrick,  in  1670, 
to  shut  up  a  back  gate  leading  from 
Shewalton  yards  to  the  present  Old 
Church,  these  yards  are  described  as 

lying  “  near  to  the  Barnes  of  Ayr,  be¬ 
twixt  the  vennel  leading  to  the  Barnes,  with  the  kiln 

and  yard  on  the  south,  and  the  water  of  air  upon  the' 

east,  the  churchyard  upon  the  north,  and  the  yeard  and 
tenement  some  time  belonging  to  Bobert  Cathcart  of  Car- 
bieston,  now  to  Adam  Ritchie,  lait  Bailie,  commonly  called 
the  Auld  Toure,  on  the  west.”  Shewalton  yards  were  for¬ 
merly  called  Craigie  House  and  yards ;  but  on  passing  from 
the  Wallaces  of  Craigie  to  those  of  Shewalton,  the  property 
underwent  a  corresponding  change  in  the  designation.  In 
the  obligation  referred  to,  the  premises  are  mentioned  as  be¬ 
longing  to  Elizabeth  More,  heritable  proprietrix,  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  “  the  tenement,  doucut  and  yeards.”  Elizabeth  More, 
then  Mrs  Major  Fullarton,  had  previously  been  married  to 
Edward  Wallace  of  Shewalton,  who,  it  would  appear,  was 
twice  Avedded.  In  Slezer’s  views  of  Ayr,  the  house,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  trees,  is  distinctly  traced ;  and,  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  building  formed 
part  of  the  establishment  of  the  Black  Friars.  At  the  same 
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time,  it  is  apparent,  from  tlie  words  of  the  obligation  quoted, 
that  the  Avid  Toure  formed  no  part  of  Craigie  House  or 
Shewalton  yeards,*  and,  consequently,  could  not  take  its 
popular  designation  from  either  the  Craigie  or  Shewalton 
Wallaces. 

In  1673,  the  tower,  with  the  yeard  attached,  was  purchased 
from  Adam  Ritchie,!  for  the  use  of  the  town,  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  merks.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  building  was 
originally  connected  with  the  monastery  of  the  Black  Briars. 
In  the  belief  that  the  title-deeds,  or  auld  evidents,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  Council  Books,  would  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  we  made  an  earnest  but  vain  search  for  them  in  the 
charter  chest.  Even  the  sasine  record,  so  far  as  we  could 
discover,  contains  no  entry  concerning  the  “  Auld  Tour.” 
It  is  plainly  enough  mentioned,  however,  in  the  following 
minutes  of  Council : — 

“17  June  1673. — The  samin  day  the  Counsell  nominats 
and  appoints  the  present  Magistrates,  Dean  of  Guild,  to  con- 
vein  with  Adam  Ritchie,  lait  Baillie,  and  to  aggrie  with  him 
for  the  Auld  Toure  and  yeards,  to  be  ane  corrections  house, 
and  to  report.” 

“15  July  1673.  [John  Moor  and  John  Cuuingham,  &c. 
appointed]  to  attend  and  see  the  dispositione  granted  be 
Adam  Ritchie,  lait  Baillie,  in  flavour  of  the  toun  treasurer, 
for  the  use  of  the  toun,  of  the  auld  tour  and  yeard,  and  to 
receave  the  aidd  evidents  thairof,  for  quhilk  they  have  drawn 
bills  upon  the  theasurer  for  payment  of  thrie  hundreth  merks, 
quhilk  is  to  be  allowed  to  him  in  his  accompts.” 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  tower  and  yards  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  police  purposes,  but  where  the  evidents  of  the 
acquisition  have  gone  to  is  puzzling.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
we  can  only  surmise  that  the  tower  had  been  a  place  of 

*  In  1676,  John  Wallace,  son  of  Edward  Wallace  of  Shewalton,  resigned 
the  tenement  with  the  yeards,  commonly  called  Craigie  House,  and  lands 
of  Whitehill,  in  favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Ci’aigie. — Town  of  Ayr 
Hocords. 

f  There  was  an  Adam  Eitchie,  provost  of  Ayr  in  1613-14.  He  and  Hew 
Kennedy,  late  provost,  jointly  occupied  the  four  large  booths  under  the 
Tolbooth  stairs. 
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strength  of  some  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  We  know  that, 
previous  to  its  acquisition  by  Aclam  Ritchie,  it  had  belonged 
to  Robert  Cathcart  of  Carbieston,  and  probably  formed  bis 
town  residence. 

The  belfry,  or  two  upper  stories,  was  a  modern  erection, 
having  been  put  up  in  1731.  This  was  done  partly  by  public 
subscription.  A  minute  of  the  council  (23d  April)  mentions 
that  Hugh  Gibson,  writer  and  town’s  factor,  gave  in  a  petition 
showing  that,  after  much  importunity  by  the  inhabitants, 
especially  those  bving  in  the  Townliead,  who  bad  no  benefit 
of  the  town’s  bell,  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  it,  be  bad 
undertaken  to  superintend  the  “  repair  of  the  Old  Tower,  and 
put  up  a  clock  and  bell  therein,”  the  expense  of  which — 
£1121  Scots — was  to  be  defrayed  by  public  subscription. 
He  had,  however,  only  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  £564,  12s.  6d.,  and  therefore  prayed  the  council  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  which  was  ultimately  agreed  to.  The  tower 
had  thus  originally  been  a  rude  square  edifice.  When  taken 
down,  the  walls  were  found  to  he  of  immense  thickness,  and, 
what  is  curious,  built  without  any  sunk  foundation.  It  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  two  apartments,  an  under  and  an  upper  floor. 
The  lower  wTas  entered  from  the  ground,  and  the  higher  by  an 
outside  stair,  “  the  original  door  of  which,”  says  a  local  writer, 
“  was  a  Gothic  arch  of  the  rudest  description.  There  was  no 
inside  stair  [he  continues],  the  steps  by  which  access  was  ob¬ 
tained  having  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  wall  in  the  internal 
angle  of  the  building  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.”  This 
writer  was  not  aware,  apparently,  that  the  tower  was  originally 
entered  from  the  front.  In  1774,  a  minute  of  council  orders 
that  “Wallace  Tower  be  pinned  and  cast,  and  the  stair 
thereof  (from  the  front,  being  in  a  ruinous  state)  removed  and 
carried  to  the  back  side.”  It  had  previously,  in  1749,  been 
fitted  up  as  a  correction  house,  the  house  and  yard  adjoining 
having  been  added  to  it.  As  for  the  windows,  a  few  arrow 
slips  were  the  only  original  apertures  for  the  admission  of  light. 

The  Barns  of  Ayr. — The  Barns  of  Ayr,  associated  with  an 
important  event  in  the  career  of  Wallace,  are  supposed  by 
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some  to  have  been  a  species  of  barracks,  erected  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  English  soldiers — the  castle  being  incapable  of 
containing  the  whole — and  to  have  stood  beyond  the  southern 
■wall,  near  to  the  present  house  of  Earns,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  the  circumstance.  This  conjecture, 
for  various  reasons,  seems  improbable.  The  property  now 
called  Barns  was  not  termed  the  Barns  ;  while  the  scene  of 
the  conflagration,  by  which  the  English  troops  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  is  invariably  designated,  both  by  the  blind  minstrel 
and  tradition,  as  the  barns  of  Ayr.  The  barns  were  no  doubt 
the  common  building  where  the  corn  belonging  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  was  stored.  Up  to  a  late  period,  most  of  them 
held  small  allotments  of  an  acre  or  two  ;  and  a  number  of 
persons,  called  land-labourers,*  obtained  a  livelihood  by 
working  the  acres  belonging  to  the  various  burgesses.  Pub¬ 
lic  bams,  as  shown  by  the  obligation  respecting  Shewalton 
yeards,  previously  quoted,  were  in  use  so  late  as  1670,  and 
these  were  called  the  barnes  of  Ayr.  This  building,  with  the 
“  kiln  and  yard,”  was  situated  between  the  mill  and  Mill 
Lane,  nearly  where  the  Moravian  church  now  standsf — in  all 
probability  on  the  precise  spot  where  the  barns  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Wallace. 

The  Fish  Cross,  one  of  the  very  few  distinctive  features  of  the 
olden  time,  has  only  recently  been  removed.  It  had  little  of 
ornament  to  recommend  its  antiquity.  The  “  Auld  Brig” 
remains  almost  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  the 
removal  of  the  port  or  gate-house  which  existed  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bridge.  It  was  taken  down 
within  the  remembrance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bridge  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  by 
two  maiden  sisters  of  the  name  of  Lowe,  who  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  their  fortune  for  that  purpose.  From  “  The 
Obit  Book  of  the  Church  of  St  John’s,”  it  appears 

*  Some  of  them  were  called  “  fair,”  and  others  “  black  land-labourers” — 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  terms  we  do  not  know. 

f  Mill  Street  formed  a  portion  of  the  old  Boman  road  from  Kirkcudbright 
t'o  Ayr.  A  well,  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  Roman  era,  is  enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  brewery. 
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to  have  been  built  between  1470  and  1525.  In  tbe 
former  year,  •the  vennel  opening  from  the  Cross  to  the 
river  is  mentioned,  and  in  the  latter  the  bridge  occurs 
for  the  first  time.  The  effigies  of  the  ladies,  though 
much  defaced,  are  still  preserved  on  a  stone  outside  the 

eastern  parapet.  Be¬ 
fore  the  erection  of 
the  bridge,  numerous 
lives  were  annually 
lost  in  crossing  the 
ford  a  short  distance 
above  it ;  to  prevent 
which  casualties,  it 
is  said,  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  humane 
donors.  Like  all  old 
bridges,  it  is  steep 
and  narrow  ;  but  the 


The  Bridge  of  Ayr. 


spans,  four  in  number,  are  capital  specimens  of  architecture. 
It  has,  of  course,  been  repeatedly  repaired.  In  1587,  it  un¬ 
derwent  a  thorough  renovation — a  commission  having  been 
appointed  by  parliament  to  inquire  into  its  condition ;  and, 
since  then,  the  town  books,  show  that  sums  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  expended  upon  it.  Nothing  but  foot  passengers 
are  now  allowed  to  cross  it. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  BURGH. 

In  1602,  it  was  first  made  a  law  that  the  magistrates 
should  be  changed  yearly.  Prior  to  this,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  fixed  period  for  their  remaining  in  office.  Tbe 
government  of  the  burgh  was  conducted,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  by  a  provost, 
two  bailies,  or  aldermen,  as  they  were  called  prior  to  1507,'*' 

*  In  the  Alloway  court  books,  the  provost  is  styled  alderman  so  late  as 
1530. 
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and  seventeen  councillors.  The  councillors  were  elected  by 
the  burgesses  at  large.  At  the  first  election  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  only  persons  excluded  from  a  voice  in  the  election 
were  honorary  burgesses,  servants,  pensioners,  and  bedesmen. 
In  all  cases  of  importance,  the  heads  of  the  community  were 
also  called  together  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  and 
decide  on  the  points  at  issue.  The  magistrates  had  full 
power  to  try  and  punish  in  all  criminal,  as  well  as  to  give 
judgment  in  all  civil  cases,  within  the  boundary  of  the 
burrowfield  ;*  while,  as  barons  of  Alloway,  they  exercised  a 
similar  privilege  over  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  it.  They 
were  even  independent  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  held  as  not  liable  to  he  summoned  to  any 
other  courts  save  their  own.  From  a  charter  of  exemption 
granted  by  James  II.,  in  1549,  it  would  appear  that  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  Ayr  and  their  tenants  of  Alloway,  as  well  as  the 
community  generally,  had  complained  much  of  the  “grievance, 
unquiet,  and  damage  sustained  by  them  through  their  being  con- 
veined  as  witnesses  in  the  king’s  courts,  circuits,  justiciaries, 
chamherland  aires,  sheriff  and  other  courts,  and  being  made 
liable  to  citations,  arrestments,  and  attachments,  and  compelled 
to  appear  in  Carrick  and  other  places,  in  different  and  distinct 
baronies  and  jurisdictions  furth  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
the  said  burgh,  contrair  to  their  liberties  and  privileges.” 
From  all  of  which  grievances  the  charter  of  James  II.  fully  • 
exempted  them.  They  were  required  only  to  appear  in  the 
courts  of  Ayr.  The  town  and  barony,  however,  had  fre¬ 
quently  afterwards  to  contend  for  their  rights.  In  1547, 
they  obtained  a  letter  from  Queen  Mary  discharging  the 
hereditary  sheriff  from  proceeding  against  the  burgesses  of 
Ayr  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  persisted  in  his  claim  of 
authority  over  them  until  1557,  when  “Sir  Hew  Campbell, 
Knight,  sheriff  principal  of  the  sheriffdome  of  Ayr,  and 
Mathew  Campbell,  his  son  and  appearand  heir,”  entered  into 
an  obligation  renouncing  the  claim  of  jurisdiction,  which 

*  In  1595,  it  was  enacted  that  the  judges  should  be  paid  forty  pennies  for 
each  judgment. 
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obligation  was  confirmed  by  a  deed  of  Queen  Mary.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  proved  sufficient  for  their 
protection.  In  1574,  James  YI.  granted  letters  of  exemp¬ 
tion  to  the  “provost,  baillies,  counsell,  and  communitie  of  the 
burgh  of  Air,  their  tenants  and  servants  of  the  barony  of 
Alloway and  again,  in  1580,  farther  letters  were  obtained 
from  his  majesty  to  the  same  effect,  in  consequence  of  sundry 
messengers  and  officers  of  arms  continuing  “  daylie  to  trouble 
and  molest  the  inhabitants  of  our  burgh  of  Air  and  barony  of 
Alloway.”  This  was  followed,  in  1588,  by  a  special  commis¬ 
sion,  empowering  the  magistrates  to  hold  courts  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  criminals  within  the  bounds  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  burgh.  In  1601,  the  burgh  is  found  appealing  to 
“  the  Lords  auditors  of  Checker”  against  a  new  demand  made 
upon  them  for  ten  pounds,  in  consequence  of  “  mie  pretendit 
charter  (as  it  is  called)  which  had  been  discovered  by  Mr  John 
Skene  (clerk  register),  written  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the 
rolls,  containing  a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Alloway,  for  decern 
libras  argenti .”  This  claim  was  resisted  on  the  plea  that  the 
appellants  had  never  accepted  of  that  charter,  but  held  the 
barony  of  Alloway  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  other  lands  per¬ 
taining  to  the  burgh  ;  and  particularly  by  the  charter  granted 
by  Robert  III.,  wherein  the  burgh,  the  lands  pertaining  to  it, 
the  mylnes,  fishings,  customs,  &c.,  were  made  over  to  them 
for  the  yearly  payment  of  twenty  pounds.  The  barons  of 
exchequer  set  aside  the  claim  of  ten  pounds  ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  decision,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  James  YI.,  in 
1621,  granted  a  nova  damns  of  the  burgh,  with  all  its  appur¬ 
tenances,  barony  of  Alloway,  & c.,  for  twenty  pounds  Scots 
per  annum.  This  is  the  first  charter  in  which  the  burrowfield 
and  Alloway  are  conjoined.  The  commission  to  try  and 
punish  criminals,  granted  in  1588,  was  confirmed  by  Charles 
I.  in  1631,  and  again  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1633.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  repeated  charters  and  confirmations,  the 
burgh,  so  late  as  1708,  had  again  to  contend  for  its  rights,  its 
vassals  having  been  repeatedly  “  convened  before  the  lords  of 
council  and  session.”  Separate  courts  were  held  for  the  burgh 
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and  barony.  In  tbe  latter,  whicli  was  held  anciently  at  the 
moat,  or  round  hill,  the  magistrates  sat  as  the  proprietors  or 
barons  of  Alloway,  and  had  the  right  of  “pit  and  gallows” 
like  other  barons  under  the  feudal  system.  Various  instances 
occur  in  the  town’s  books  of  their  having  exercised  their 
privileges  to  the  full,  by  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments. 
Robert  Mure,  smith  in  Alloway,  was  executed  for  theft  in 
1603,  and  so  was  John  Blair,  belonging  to  Ayr,  the  same 
year.  John  Bannatyne  suffered  for  a  similar  crime  in  1623. 
An  essential  adjunct  to  their  judicial  powers  was  the  lockman, 
or  executioner.  The  following  minute  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  Burges  to  that  office  may  be  curious : 
— “  17th  November,  1685. — The  qlk  day  Thomas  Barges  was 
admitted  and  receaved  lockman  of  the  burgh  of  Air  during 
the  magistrates  and  council  yr.  pleasur,  who  is  to  officiat  in 
his  office,  and  to  have  of  yeirly  pension  ten  punds  Scots  from 
the  thesr.,  and  fyve  merks  for  clengeing  the  calsay,  and  long 
coat  and  pair  of  breaches,  ane  pair  of  hose,  ane  pair  of  shoes, 
four  shilling  Scots  from  ilk  brewar  yeirly,  with  ane  house  and 
ane  yeard,  twelve  shilling  when  any  person  sail  be  put  in  the 
jogs,  threttie  shilling  Scots  for  whiping,  and  thrie  pund  for 
ilk  ■execution — his  entrie  at  Martinmas  last;  and  the  said 
Thomas  Burges  being  personally  present,  acceptit  the  said 
office,  and  made  oath  as  use  is,  and  obleigit  himself  not  to 
remove  furth  of  the  burgh  of  Air  without  liberty  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  his  office,  and  being 
whiped  through  the  burgh.”  The  “  common  place  of  execu¬ 
tion”  in  1730  was  near  the  Nether  Milns.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  changed  to  the  “  Gallows  Knowe,”  in  the  common, 
now  the  site  of  Dalmore  villa.  Latterly,  executions  were 
effected  in  front  of  the  steeple,  and  now  at  the  back  of  the 
County  Buildings. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  Ayr  enjoyed  a  very  flourishing 
trade  at  an  early  period.  Buchanan  describes  the  town,  in 
connection  with  the  harbour,  as  “  emporium  non  ignobile .”  * 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  minutes  of  the  Mariner s’  Society — 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  burgh,  haying  been 
formed  in  1581 — which  show  that  the  traffic,  both  previously 
and  subsequently,  must  have  been  considerable.  Wine  was 
largely  imported  from  Trance,  and  a  general  intercourse  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  maintained  with  England,  Ireland,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  &c.  A  large  trade  was  also  carried  on  with  the  West 
Indies.  The  harbour,  in  short,  was  at  one  time  the  principal 
one  on  the  Clyde.  There  is  no  data,  however,  to  judge  of  its 
rise  and  progress.  The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  books  of  the 
burgh  occurs  in  1583,  when  it  is  described  as  in  such  a 
ruinous  condition,  that  neither  “  shype  nor  barke”  may  enter 
therein.  The  country  had  previously  been  much  disturbed 
by  civil  commotion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  local 
improvements  should  have  been  neglected.  Tor  some  time 
after  this,  however,  the  minutes  of  council  attest  the  anxiety 
of  the  community  to  encourage  trade  by  repairing  and  im¬ 
proving  the  harbour,  and  a  considerable  revival  of  commerce 
seems  to  have  taken  place.  Several  strong  laws  were  passed, 
regulating  the  shipping,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
revenue  and  preserving  the  anchorage.  In  1586,  for  example, 
it  was  enacted  that  “  na  guidis  by  say  in  shype,  bark,  or  boat, 
be  dischargit  on  the  Newton  syde,”  so  that  traders  might  not 
escape  paying  the  dues  ;  that  “  na  bargane  of  aventure  gudis 
have  place  without  charter  partie  f  and  that  “  na  ballast  from 
shypes,”  &c.,  be  put  down  or  taken  up  without  sanction  of  the 
“maister  of  workes.”  Previously,  vessels  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  discharging  their  ballast  in  the  river. 

The  herring  fishing  had  been  a  source  of  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  from  an  early  period.  The  Laird  of  Bargany,  it  appears, 
*  Buchanan,  lib.  1,  cap.  20,  p.  12. 
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had  attempted  to  exclude  the  Ayr  fishermen  from  Ballantrae. 
In  reference  to  this,  the  council,  in  1587,  resolved  that  if  he 
should  in  future  “stay  any  freeman  of  this  burgh”  from 
“packing  and  peilling  herring”  there,  the  magistrates  and 
council  should  complain  to  the  king.  From  the  following 
address  to  his  majesty  James  VI.,  in  reply  to  an  order  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  harbour,  with  a  view  to  its  im¬ 
provement,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  that  period  the  port  of  Ayr, 
in  point  of  traffic,  was  only  second  in  importance  to  those  of 
Leith  and  Dundee.  The  Commissioners,  after  a  flattering 
preamble,  go  on — 

“  So  for  discharge  of  that  commissioun  concredited  be  your 
sacred  maiestie  vnto  ws,  we  convenit  and  mett  vpoun  that 
mater,  and  after  the  most  exact  tryale  and  informatioun 
whiche  we  could  haif  thairin,  we  do  find  that  this  intendit 
worke  of  the  reparatioun  of  the  said  harberie  is  most  necessair 
and  expedyent  for  the  honnour,  credite,  and  benefeit  of  the 
whole  cuntrey — the  place  it  selff  being  the  onlie  sey  poirt 
vpoun  that  haill  coast  whair  the  resett  and  dispatche  of  goodis 
is  most  ordinair  and  frequent,  and  quhair  the  trade  of  naviga- 
tioun  is  alwayes  in  practise ;  and  for  nomber  of  goode  schippis 
and  skilfull  and  able  marinaris  it  is  the  best  in  this  your 
maiesteis  kingdome,  Leyth  and  Dundee  onlie  except.  And 
besydis  the  commodiousnes  of  the  place,  the  nomber  schipping 
and  marynaris,  and  the  frequent  importatioun  and  exportation 
of  commodityis  at  that  poirt,  it  lyis  oppin  to  Irland,  within 
twelff  houris  sailing  to  the  north  pairtis  thairoff,  whair  the 
seid  of  all  the  rebellioun  of  that  kingdome  took  roote,  vnto  the 
whilkis  pairtis  your  maiestie,  at  euerey  occasioun,  may  haif 
the  commoditie  of  transportatioun  whatever  you  maiestie  sail 
think  goode.  And  yf  this  intendit  worke  be  not  finished, 
thair  wilbe  no  commodious  nor  saulff  resett  for  schipping 
their  ;  and  in  schorte  tyme  the  haille  schipping  of  that  towne, 
whiche  wald  serve  for  a  bulwarke  to  that  haill  coast  in  case  of 
foreyne  troublis,  will  decay,  and  consiquentlie  the  towne — 
which  is  so  ancient,  and  for  civilitie,  bewtye,  buildingis,  and 
goode  gouernament  may  be  rekynned  amangis  the  best  and 
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worthiest  of  this  kingdome — will  come  to  noght ;  whairby  the 
haill  trade  of  the  west  cuntrey,  whiche  wes  intertenyed  he  the 
schipping  of  Air,  will  ceis,  to  the  impoverishing  of  that  nvke 

of  your  maiesties  kingdome . And  tuic-heing  the 

possibillitie  of  the  towne  to  finish  the  worke,  we  find  no  kind 
of  lykliehoode  nor  appeirance  that  he  thame  the  worke  can  be 
finisheit,  the  samin  haveing  alreddy  coist  thame,  he  oulklie 
collectioun  and  contributioun  of  the  inhabitantis,  aboue  tuelff 
thousand  merkis,  whiche  is  so  greveous  vnto  thame  that,  in 
respect  of  that  grite  loss  thay  sustenit  the  tyme  of  Godis 
visitatioun  of  that  burgh  with  the  pest,  thay  are  not  able 
longer  to  vndirgo  that  burdyne,  thair  commoun  goode  not  ex- 
ceiding  1  m.  lib.  Scottis  be  yeare,  whiche  is  not  sufficient  to 
vpholde  thair  churche,  bridge,  hospitall,  and  vtheris,  the 
commoun  workis  of  thair  towne.”  This  document  is  signed — 
Al.  Cancells.  Sr.  Th.  Hamilton. 

Jo.  Prestoun.  James  Hay. 

Blantyre.  Clericus  Eegistrie. 

Edinburgh,  the  first  of  Februar,  1610. 

Some  idea  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  in  1616  may  be 
formed  from  the  terms  on  which  the  custom  on  all  goods,  im¬ 
ported  or  exported,  was  let  to  John  Mason,  clerk.  It  included 
“  all  shippis,  barkis,  crearies,  and  boittis  arryvand  within  this 
herbery  and  seyport  with  wyne,  salt,  victuall,  orangis,  tymber, 
coles,  hydes,  and  other  gudes,  importit  and  inbrot  furth  of 
forrane  cunterie  be  strangeris  or  unfriendis,  or  yet  transported 
be  them  furth  of  this  burgh  and  herbery.”  The  importation 
of  grain  from  Ireland  was  subsequently  prohibited,  both  by 
the  acts  of  parliament  and  of  the  burgh.*  In  1650,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  which  prevailed,  Eobert  Muir 
of  Black  Abbey,  and  James  Dunlop,  took  it  upon  them  to 
import  a  quantity  of  meal  from  Ireland.  They  were  ordered 
by  the  council  “to  bring  the  same  to  the  public  market 
weiklie,  the  general  market  dayis,  and  to  vent  the  same  at  the 

*  In  1673  the  magistrates  gave  a  bond  to  the  Privy  Council  not  to  import 
any  victual  from  Ireland. 
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cost  of  XV  shillings  the  anld  meill,  and  xvi  the  new  meill ; 
and  that  none  he  sold  to  any  one  person  above  the  quantity 
of  a  boll.”  With  respect  to  the  “censure”  of  the  parties  for 
violating  the  laws  of  the  burgh  by  importing  meal,  it  was  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

When  the  parliamentary  forces  took  possession  of  Ayr  in 
1652,  it  was  described  in  The  Memorials  of  the  English 
Affaires  as  a  strong  town  with  a  convenient  harbour.  The 
same  record  mentions  that,  on  the  9th  of  July  of  that  year, 
“  divers  barks  came  into  Ayr  with  provisions  for  the  troops  ; 
and  four  ingots,  and  several  small  vessels,  came  thither  for 
their  assistance.”  Though  possessing  a  “convenient  harbour,” 
the  trade  of  the  port  must  have  fallen  off  greatly  during  the 
civil  wars  ;  for  in  1656,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Tucker,  who  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  order  into  the  collection  of  excise  and  customs  at 
the  various  ports,  it  appears  that  “  Ayre  had  [only]  3  ships — 
1  of  100  tons,  1  of  3  tons,  and  1  of  4  tons” — amounting  in 
all  to  107  tons.  About  this  period  [1655]  the  Merchant 
Company,  originally  designated  the  Merchant  Booth  Keepers 
of  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  was  formed ;  and  subsequently  one  or 
two  others,  such  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers  and  Sailors, 
and  the  Concord  Company — all  of  which  tended  to  promote 
the  trade  of  the  town,  and  for  a  time  it  seems  to  have 
flourished  amazingly.  After  the  Restoration,  however,  and 
the  disquiet  which  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  of 
Charles  II.  to  establish  episcof>acy  in  Scotland,  it  fell  as 
rapidly  into  decline.  A  minute  in  the  council  books,  dated 
26th  July,  1670 — headed  “Reasons  of  the  Decaying  Trade” — 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  commerce  of  the  burgh  ; 
and,  while  it  presents  a  miserable  picture  of  the  then  state  of 
affairs,  it  also  shows  the  prosperity  formerly  enjoyed.  This 
document  is  as  follows  : — 

“  It  is  said  we  hav  our  trade  to  Barbadoes,  and  those 
Islands.  It  is  trew.  But  it  can  be  maid  appear,  that  this 
twell  yeirs  bygin  we  have  had  great  loises  be  that  trade.  We 
can  be  cleared  by  many  famous  witnesses,  and  particularlie  by 
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the  customers,*  that  wer  necessitat  somtyme  to  tak  up  the 
stock  somtyme  for  the  custom  and  Excyse.  We  hav  had 
severell  ships  lost  in  that  Island,  and  he  the  way,  and  be  fyre, 
and  the  last  yeir  ane  new  ship  lost,  men  and  guids,  except  the 
maister  and  hoy  that  wer  ashoir.  And,  except  the  first  two 
or  thrie  yeirs,  we  had  never  gone  since. 

“  And  as  to  our  French  traid,  we  hav  not  had  ane  hogset 
of  wine  in  venter  these  ten  yeirs  bygain ;  and  to  some  littil 
salt  imported,  it  is  sold  with  great  loss,  because  of  the  great 
excyse. 

“  And  for  our  Norroway  traid,  it  is  weill  known  we  had  no 
venter  to  Norroway  upon  our  own  accompt  this  ten  yeirs 
bygain.  But  quhat  we  bought  upon  the  hazard  of  the  mer¬ 
chant — qlk  was  onlie  thrie  small  freights  fra  the  east  countrey 
— some  of  them  not  above  1300  daills,  others  3000  at  most. 

“The  traid  with  Ireland  was  sometyme  profitable  to  us, 
qlk  is  now  altogether  debarred — and  we  thereby  also  mutch 
Impoverished. 

“In  anno  1667  we  had  450  men  on  frie  quarter  for  the 
space  of  seaven  months  belonging  to  Generali  Dalzell,  qlk 
cost  the  town  of  Air  above  fourtie  thousand  merks  Scots 
money. 

“  It  is  weill  known  that,  in  anno  1638,  we  had  20  as  good 
ships  as  many  of  Scotland,  and  the  most  pairt  of  them  loist 
befoir  the  yeir  1645,  at  qch  tym  wee  had  six  ships — for  the 
qlk  we  wer  diminished  in  the  rent-roll  from  40s.  to  28s. — 
and  since  that  time  we  did  lose  all  the  ships  ;  and  of  lait  we 
causit  build  and  buy  four  ships,  one  qrof.  casten  down  for  age, 
ane  other  casten  away  at  Barbadoes  ;  so  that  in  effect  both 
ships  and  traiding  is  altogether  decayed  wt.in  our  burgh.  In 
sua  farr  as,  to  our  great  grief,  we  wer  not  abill  to  supplie 
Dundie,  though  we  wer  all  readie,  conform  to  our  abilitie,  to 
help  our  nightbour  Burghs  as  any  other  nighbour. 

“  Our  harbour  is  totallie  ruined  and  decayed,  qlk  we  are 
not  abill  in  the  leist  to  maintain.  Our  bridge  daylie  failing, 
by  great  spaits,  and  yce  coming  down  in  the  winter  tyme  on  it.” 

*  Custom  house  officers. 
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This  melancholy  picture  was  probably  drawn  up  as  a 
representation  to  the  Convention  of  Eoyal  Burghs,  in  pallia¬ 
tion  of  their  conduct  in  not  helping  Dundee.  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  overdrawn. 

In  1696,  when  the  Darien  expedition  was  projected,  the 
town  of  Ayr,  “  in  consequence,”  as  stated  in  the  minute,  “  of 
the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  consequent  depopulation  of  the 
burgh,  and  in  the  expectation  that  the  projected  African  com¬ 
pany,  about  to  be  formed,  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
prosperity  to  the  country,”  subscribed  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  out  of  the  burgh  revenue  as  shares  in  the  company. 
The  town  also  furnished  its  proportion  of  £3000  sterling, 
voted  by  the  Convention  of  Eoyal  Burghs  in  aid  of  the  stock 
of  the  company.  The  fate  of  the  expedition  is  well  known  ; 
and  Ayr  continued  to  labour  under  the  evil  effects  of  ruined 
trade  and  a  depopulated  burgh  for  many  years.  So  com¬ 
pletely  was  it  prostrated,  that  the  author  of  “  A  Journey 
through  Scotland,”  written  in  1723,  speaks  of  it  as  a  total 
wreck.*  “  From  Kilmarnock,  in  eight  miles,”  he  says,  “  I 
crossed  the  river  of  Air,  over  a  fair  stone  bridge,  to  the  town 
of  Air  ;  which  looks  like  a  fine  beauty  in  decay.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  trading  town  •  the  market  place  and 
two  streets  shew  what  it  hath  been,  but  every  thing  is  now 
out  of  order.”  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  amply  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  following  minute  of  Council,  dated  4th  August, 
1724:— 

“  The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  the 
Eoyal  Burghs  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  town  of  Ayr, 
having  viewed  the  town,  harbour,  tolbooth,  and  bridge,  and 
inquired  into  the  trade  and  accounts  of  the  place,  report  as 
follows  : — 

“  Find  the  trade  of  the  said  burgh  very  low  and  much 
decayed,  and  that  there  is  only  two  barques,  one  of  about 
thretty  tons,  and  the  other  of  about  twenty,  belonging  thereto. 

*  The  work  alluded  to  was  published  anonymously.  It  was  entitled,  “A 
Journey  through  England  and  Scotland,”  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1724-29. 
According  to  Laing’s  catalogue,  the  author’s  name  was  Capt.  J .  Macky. 
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“  That  many  of  the  houses  on  the  fore  street  of  the  said 
burgh  are  ruinous  and  waste,  and  more  hack  houses  fallen, 
become  wasted,  or  converted  to  yeards. 

“  That  the  key  and  harbour  of  the  said  burgh  of  Ayr  are 
very  much  out  of  order,  and  in  an  insufficient  condition,  occa¬ 
sioned  mostly  by  the  great  decay  of  their  north  and  south 
dykes  of  their  river,  which  cannot  he  repaired  without  great 
charge,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  dykes  afore¬ 
said,  there  must  be  considerably  less  water  on  their  bar  at  full 
sea  now,  than  if  the  said  dykes  were  in  repair. 

“  That  the  bridge  of  the  said  burgh  needs  to  be  calseyed  of 
new,  which  will  cost  considerable  charges. 

“  That  their  Tolbooth  is  very  insufficient ;  that  the  walls 
thereof  incline  so  much  from  the  foundation  to  the  street,  that 
they  are  likely  to  fall,  and  that  thereby  the  turret  or  steeple 
built  thereon  is  in  danger  of  ruine,  and  the  bells  therein,  of 
being  broken. 

“  That  after  perusing  the  eques  made  betwixt  the  said 
burgh  and  their  treasurer,  Council  Books,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  they  find  that  the  standing  settled  revenue  thereof 
extends  only  to  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  seven  shillings,  four  pennies  Scots,  or  yrby;  and  that 
the  second  minister’s  stipend,  schoolmasters’  salaries,  pensions, 
&c.,  amount  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pounds,  six  shillings,  eight  pennies — which,  with  the  missive 
dues,  expenses  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Convention  of 
Burrows,  Town’s  Eques  in  Exchequer,  newspapers,  postages 
of  letters,  and  interests  of  the  principal  sums  due  by  the  town 
(winch  they  find  to  be  Eive  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  pounds,  six  shillings,  two  pennies,  other  claims 
by  several  persons  for  sundry  debts),  extend  to  about  Two 
thousand  and  eleven  pounds  and  six  shillings  money,  forsd. ; 
so  that  there  remains  only  of  ballance  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  pounds,  one  shilling,  four  pennies — conform  to  ane  ac- 
compt  given  in  by  the  said  burgh  of  Ayr  to  the  Commis-* 
sioners  foresd. — and  to  be  transmitted  with  this  report  to  the 
next  general  Convention  of  Burrows  j  and  declared  that,  in 
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their  opinion  and  judgment,  the  ballance  foresaid  without  the 
half  of  some  small  casualties,  such  as  burgesses  entrys,  and 
compositions  at  receiving  the  town’s  vassals,  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  defray  the  charges  and  expenses  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  council  in  supporting  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  burgh;  and  that  there  appears  to  he  no  fund  for  repairing 
their  harbour,  tolbooth,  bridge,  and  meal  mercat.”  [The 
Commissioners  also  found  that  there  were  no  debts  due  to 
the  burgh  but  what  were  dissipated.] 

The  result  of  this  report  by  the  Commissioners  was  a  vote 
of  forty  pounds  sterling  from  the  Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs 
towards  repairing  the  harbour.  The  relative  importance  of 
Ayr  and  Irvine  at  this  period  may  be  judged  from  the 
amount  of  the  Taxt  Boll  exacted  from  each.  From  Ayr,  the 
sum  wTas  £1,  14s.  8d. ;  from  Irvine,  18s.  Scots,  we  presume. 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  with  Ireland, 
there  must  have  been  considerable  intercourse  maintained. 
In  1697,  when  the  Irish  harped  half-pennies  were  cried  down 
by  the  Privy  Council,  the  farmers  of  the  impost  of  a  merk 
upon  the  boll  of  malt  had  no  less  than  the  value  of  £63,  15s. 
of  them  on  hand,  received  as  dues.  They  were  disposed  of  by 
public  roup,  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Provost  John 
Muir,  at  the  price  of  one  placlc  each,  amounting  in  all  to 
£35,  16s.  8d. 

Amidst  the  general  gloom  which  overhung  the  burgh,  the 
herring  trade  continued  to  he  prosecuted  with  considerable 
vigour,  and  to  be  very  productive.  Ayr  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  curing  station  on  the  coast.  From  the  various 
entries  in  the  council  books  in  reference  to  the  fishing  boats, 
and  the  laws  enacted  for  regulating  the  buying  and  selling 
of  herring,  the  town  must  have  been  much  frequented  by 
strangers  during  the  fishing  season.  The  take  of  herring 
seems  to  have  been  so  great,  that  the  making  of  oil  from  the 
offal  was  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  In  consequence  of 
the  frequent  fires  which  had  occurred  from  this  practice,  an 
enactment  was  passed  in  1713  prohibiting  the  inhabitants 
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from  “boiling  herring  gutts,  to  make  oil,  within  any  dwelling 
or  under  any  roof.” 

Shortly  after  the  Eestoration,  a  manufactory  of  woollen 
was  established  in  the  citadel,  or  Montgomerieston,  by  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton  and  a  few  others.*  In  1681,  a  statute  was 
enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  trade ;  and  a  particular  one 
appears  either  to  have  been  passed  or  contemplated  “  anent 
the  manufacture  at  Air.”+  It  empowered  them  to  bring  into 
their  employment  all  “  idle  persons  and  vagabonds  within  the 
severall  paroches  of  the  shreffdomes  of  Galloway,  Aire,  and 
Eenfrew,  who  sal  be  found  begging  and  burdensome  to  the 
countrey.” 

Though  the  idle  and  vagrant  were  thus  compelled  to  labour 
for  a  period  of  years — made  slaves  of,  in  short,  for  a  time — 
yet,  considering  the  state  of  the  country,  the  government 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  acted  more  wisely  in  promoting  in¬ 
dustry  amongst  the  masses. 

Malting  had  been  carried  on  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  ma¬ 
gazines  and  other  premises  built  by  Cromwell,  for  some  time 
prior  to  1727.  With  a  view  to  extend  the  business,  the 
Countess,  in  1734,  erected  the  premises  still  used  as  a  brewery, 
where,  under  an  experienced  manager,  her  ladyship  carried  on 
the  distillation  of  whisky,  cinnamon,  and  various  waters  from 
herbs,  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1754  the  premises  were  let 
to  tenants — Messrs  MTadzean  and  M‘Millan — who  began  to 
brew  ale ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  first 
quantity  brought  into  Ayr  was  seized,  and  afterwards  sold,  for 
payment  of  the  “  intown  multure,”  amounting  to  one  shilling 
sterling  per  boll.  In  1768  the  citadel  was  rented  by  the  Ayr 
Wine  Company,  who  continued  the  trade  in  malting,  but 
gave  up  brewing.  Subsequently  the  premises  were  occupied 
as  a  soap-boiling  establishment;  and  in  1781  they  were  taken 
by  a  co-partnery,  who  for  three  years  carried  on  a  considerable 

*  This  appears  from  the  Register  of  Births  of  Ayr,  which  commences  in 
1664.  Numerous  entries  occur  of  persons  connected  with  “thewark”in 
the  citadel,  or  Montgomerieston — such  as  dyesters,  spinners,  &c. 

f  It  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  acts  of  parliament;  but  a  manuscript 
copy  of  it  exists  among  the  Eglinton  papers 
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business  in  curing  beef  for  exportation.  During  that  period 
800  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered. 

The  coal  trade,  which  has  long  constituted  the  principal 
business  of  the  port,  began  to  be  cultivated  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Coals,  however,  were 
wrought  in  the  vicinity  at  a  much  earlier  period.  A  law, 
prohibiting  their  export,  was  passed  by  the  magistrates  and 
council  in  1593,  lest  the  supply  should  be  exhausted  or  the 
price  enhanced  to  the  home  consumer.  From  a  supplication 
of  the  “Laird  of  Craigie  Wallace,”  presented  to  parliament, 
we  learn  that  both  coal-works  and  salt-pans  were  in  operation 
on  his  property  in  1639.  In  that  year  he  petitioned  against 
the  town  of  Ayr  for  the  “  restitutioune  of  the  house  of  New- 
tone  and  guds  takin  from  him,  and  satisfactione  for  damage 
and  interest  of  his  coale  and  saltpanisF  The  laird  was 
present-  himself,  and  “  declared  he  restricted  his  supplica- 
tioune  only  for  restitutioune  of  the  guds  receaved  upon  in- 
ventaire,  and  for  damage  and  interest  of  the  coall  and  salt, 
and  wrangis  done  sen  the  pacificatioune.”  Craigie  was  in¬ 
clined  to  Catholicity  and  the  old  regime;  and,  in  consequence, 
appears  to  have  suffered  from  the  religious  and  political  zeal 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ayr. 

More  enlarged  views  of  commerce  began  to  be  entertained 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  embargo  on 
most  articles  of  exportation  was  either  mitigated  or  abolished. 
On  the  13th  May,  1700,  the  magistrates  and  council  resolved 
“  to  sett  down  and  shank  a  coall  heugh  on  the  toun  lands.” 
They  were  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the  opinion  of  one 
Matthew  Frew,  of  Kilwinning,  who  appears  to  have  had 
some  skill  in  mining.  John  Anderson,  mason,  was  appointed 
to  bore  for  coal  anywhere  between  the  mill-vennal  and  the 
town’s  milns.  Coal  having  been  discovered  at  the  head  of 
the  vennal,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Kobert  Wil¬ 
son,  Newton,  to  work  a  pit.  Wilson  was  afterwards  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  fined  for  a  breach  of  his  contract ;  and  the 
magistrates  had  to  take  the  work  into  their  own  hands.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  expensive  undertaking  ;  the  sinking 
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of  the  pit,  from  the  nature  of  the  strata,  being  a  much  more 
difficult  process  than  they  calculated  upon.  Another  pit  was 
also  sunk  at  Broomberry ;  hut  it  proved  a  failure,  the  bed  of 
coal  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  working.  In  consequence 
of  the  large  sums  thus  expended,  and  the  low  state  of  the 
burgh  revenue,  the  inhabitants  had  to  he  stented  to  carry  on 
the  pit  at  the  Townhead. 

In  1710,  from  the  following  minute  of  council,  dated  24th 
February,  it  appears  that  a  coal  yard,  or  yards,  was  built  on 
the  south  quay  : — “  Eepresented  to  the  magistrates  and 
counsell  that  several  of  the  inhabitants  doe  incline  to  build  a 
coall-ree,  or  more,  at  that  pairt  of  the  citiedail  next  the  water, 
for  preserving  of  coalls,  in  order  to  transport  the  same  to 
Ireland  or  elsewhere,  which  will  be  encouraging  to  the  trade 
of  the  place,  now  so  much  decayed ;  which  being  considered 
by  the  magistrates  and  counsell  they  doe  unanimouslie  con¬ 
sent,  approves  of  the  design,  and  allows  any  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  build  a  coall-ree,  one  or  more,  at  the  most  convenient 
place  next  the  water  or  key,  for  the  foresaid  use.” 

In  1728,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  clubbing  their  means 
together,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  shank  for  coal  on  the' 
lands  of  Alloway,  or  town-lands,  wherever  it  coidd  be  found, 
on  condition  of  obtaining  a  lease  of  nineteen  years.  From 
this  period  the  trade  continued  to  advance,  though  somewhat 
slowly — the  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  in  1751 
being  only  620  tons — till  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
when,  from  the  general  revival  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
which  took  place,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  export  of  coal, 
which  has  led  to  an  extensive  traffic  in  that  commodity.  In 
1765,  the  burgh  subscribed  £50  “to  assist  the  town  of 
Newton  in  boring  for  coals,  as  it  would  be  a  conveniency  to 
the  burgh,  and  perhaps  lead  to  exportation  of  coals.”  Two 
pits  were  accordingly  sunk  immediately,  but  nearly  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  water.  Other  £50  were  subscribed  by 
the  burgh  of  Ayr  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  on.  Ul¬ 
timately  the  parties  were  successful,  and  since  that  time  the 
supply  has  almost  wholly  been  obtained  from  the  north  side 
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of  the  river,  that  mineral  being  apparently  very  scarce  in  the 
parish  of  Ayr. 

About  the  same  period  a  considerable  trade  sprung  up  with 
America,  and  Ayr  had  several  ships  of  a  tonnage  capable  of 
carrying  on  a  respectable  intercourse  with  the  tobacco  planters 
of  Virginia.  Importations  of  this  commodity,  however,  had 
taken  place  as  early  as  1672.  During  the  American  and 
French  wars  the  commerce  of  the  port  increased  vastly,  and 
continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  for  many  years. 

The  great  improvements  effected  on  the  Clyde,  however, 
together  with  the  erection  of  the  rival  harbours  of  Troon  and 
Ardrossan,  subsequently  withdrew  much  of  the  shipping. 
Within  these  twenty  years  a  revival  has  again  taken  place;  and 
if  corresponding  improvements  continue  to  he  effected,  Ayr 
may  calculate  on  maintaining  a  fair  proportion  of  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade.  Besides  the  shipment  of  coals,  a  considerable  ex¬ 
port  has  for  some  time  been  made  of  lead  from  Craigengillan 
mines ;  of  iron,  from  Dairy  iron  works ;  and  of  stone  from 
the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  imports  consist  mainly  of 
timber  from  America ;  deals,  tar,  tallow,  hemp,  &c.,  from 
Bussia ;  grain  from  Ireland ;  and  miscellaneous  goods  from 
Liverpool — with  which  port  constant  intercourse  is  main¬ 
tained,  as  well  as  with  Glasgow,  Campbeltown,  and  Stranraer. 

Ayr  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  the  seat  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  manufactures.  The  incorporated  trades  consist  of 
squaremen,  hammermen,  tailors,  skinners,  coopers,  weavers, 
shoemakers,  dyers,  and  fleshers.  That  a  local  trade,  at  least 
in  woollen,  was  carried  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  W< others 
(waukers)  frequently  appear  in  the  lists  of  assize  of  the  burgh, 
and  a  wauk  mill  existed  at  Alio  way.  Cor  darners  are  also 
repeatedly  mentioned.  The  charter  of  the  various  incorpora¬ 
tions — with  the  exception  of  the  coopers  and  dyers,  who 
have  only  a  seal  of  cause  from  the  magistrates — date  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  1749  an  application  was  made  by 
one  William  Duff,  for  ground  at  the  “road  leading  to  the 
milns  of  Air,  and  extending  back  to  the  river,”  for  a  large 
linen  manufactory;  but  whether  the  premises  were  ever  built, 
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or  the  trade  carried  on,  does  not  appear.  In  1794  “ground 
was  feued  for  a  cotton  manufactory,  adjoining  the  citadel,  and 
between  it  and  the  washing-house.”  It  was  never  put  up, 
however.  One  or  two  tanneries  have  been  successfully  car¬ 
ried  on  for  many  years  hack.  The  first  notice  of  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  occurs  in  1711,  when,  according  to  a  minute  of 
5th  June,  the  “provost  received  a  printed  letter  from  Gilbert 
Stewart,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  magistrates,  acquaint¬ 
ing  them  of  ane  assurance  office,  now  established  at  Edinburgh 
for  the  convenience  and  safetie  of  trading  merchants,  &c.” 

A  carpet  factory  was  established  in  Ayr  a  good  many  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Templeton,' ’  and  is  still  carried  on  with 
much  spirit  by  his  nephew,  James  Templeton,  Esq.,  of  Bigg. 
In  connection  with  the  trade  of  Ayr,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  what  are  called  the  Dutch  Mills,  on  the  water  of  Doon, 
in  the  barony  of  Alloway,  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
constructed  by  a  company  from  Holland,  who  for  some  time 
wrought  a  lead  mine  in  “Brown  Carrick  Ilill.”  We  have 
found  no  record  of  this  in  the  burgh  books ;  but  tradition  is 
very  positive  on  the  subject.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
Elemings  brought  timber  to  Ayr  in  1654. 


MEMORABILIA  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HARBOUR. 

That  there  was  a  harbour  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
burgh  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt;  and  that  it  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  appears  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  port 
selected  for  all  the  embarkations  of  troops  despatched  to 
Ireland,  as  in  the  days  of  Bruce,  or  the  Stuarts  after  the 
union.  In  1648,  during  the  civil  war,  it  was  agreed  that 
“  the  Boates  and  Barkis  within  the  Herherie  1  ie  taken  to 
transport  the  Regiment  of  Collonell  Hamilton  to  Ireland,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  Estates.”  The  earliest  notices  of 
it,  however,  show  that  quays  were  built  only  on  the  one  side 
(the  south),  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  There  were 
two  quays — the  big  and  the  ivee  quay.  The  former  seems  to 
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have  been  what  is  yet  considered  the  principal  one,  below 
the  Ration  hole;  the  latter  existed  where  Harbour  Street 
now  is. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  harbour  does  not  appear,  hav¬ 
ing  been  mixed  up  with  the  other  items  of  income  belonging 
to  the  town;  although,  in  1589,  it  was  enacted  that  the  “im¬ 
post  of  the  Brig  and  Harbour  ”  should  be  expended  only  on 
the  bridge  and  harbour.  This  impost  was  granted  by  Janies 
the  Sixth  in  1588,  “on  the  goods  underwritten,  that  shall 
pass  and  be  transported  by  the  bridge  and  bars  bought  in 
their  mercat,  to  be  applied  to  the  beiting,  repairing,  and  up¬ 
holding  the  harbery,  haven,  and  bridge  : — 

Every  horse  and  mare, . 12d.  Scots. 

Every  ox  and  cow, . 6d. 

Every  sheep, . 2d. 

Every  lambe, . Id. 

Every  pack  of  wool, . 2  shillings. 

Every  horse-pack  of  skins  and  claith,  ...  2  do. 

Every  dacker  of  hides, . 12d. 

Every  ship  with  top,  at  their  incoming  within  the 
harbery,  . .  ■fOj  13s-  4d. 

Eveiy  barque  exceeding  20  tons,  ....  6s.  4d. 

Every  boat, . 3s.  4d. 

And  sua  furth,  offearand  ane  equivalent  of  every  kind  of  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandise  that  beis  brought  and  passes  by  the  said  Bridge,  and  bought  in 
the  said  mercat.” 

As  no  distinct  account  was  kept  of  the  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture  connected  with  the  “  brig  and  berbery,”  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  one  was  equal  to  the  other.  In  1G16  the 
petty  custom  upon  shipping  was  let  at  xx  lbs.  Scots,  and  the 
“Brig  Penny”  at  “  Twa  Hundred  and  twenty-two  pundis 
paid  instantly  in  hand.”  These  sums,  together  with  the 
anchorage  dues — the  amount  of  which  does  not  appear —  ought 
to  have  gone  far  in  keeping  the  harbour  in  a  state  of  repair ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  law  passed  upon  the  subject,  they 
seem  to  have  been  applied  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
town,  as  necessity  required;  and  hence,  when  the  harbour 
came  to  be  thoroughly  out  of  condition,  the  burgh  had  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  to  amend  it.  The  first  notice  we 
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find  of  it  in  the  town-hooks  occurs  in  1583,  when  it  “  was 
sua  waisted  and  ruinous  that  neither  ship  nor  bark  may  enter 
within  the  same.”  A  resolution  was  passed  for  its  complete 
renovation ;  and  next  year  the  council  ordered  “  barrows  to 
be  made  for  repairing  the  harbour.”  The  work  of  reparation 
was  continued  with  vigour  in  1586;  three  hundred  pounds 
were  to  be  raised  by  stent  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  “  galleys 
biggit  with  all  diligence,”  for  the  farther  improvement  of  the 
port. 

A  commission  was  given  in  1587  to  Robert,  Lord  Boyd, 
William  Cuninghame  of  Caprington,  and  Hew  Campbell  of 
Teringzane — or  any  two  of  them— to  pass  to  Ayr,  and  “  thair 
to  visit  and  consider  the  herberie  and  seaport  and  brig  of  the 
said  burgh.  Should  the  report  prove  favourable,  the  king 
fully  empowered  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  to  authorise,  a 
general  tax,  or  institute  certain  customs  to  the  burgh  for  the 
repair  of  the  harbour  and  bridge,  which  latter  was  done.  In 
1604  it  had  again  fallen  into  decay,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  for  “  bigging  and  repairing  it.”  In  1608  the  “  auld 
wracks  of  shippis  ”  were  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  the 
Avails  budded  up.  The  same  year  a  mason  of  the  name  of 
Millar  was  appointed  for  a  certain  sum  to  uphold  the  “  key 
in  all  time  coming.”  This  agreement  seems  to  have  existed 
for  a  length  of  time.  The  next  minute  in  reference  to  the 
harbour  occurs  in  1652,  when  “the  magistrates  and  counsall 
tak  into  consideration  the  skaith  done  to  the  harberie  be  the 
twa  Blemish  shipps — the  great  ship  frauchtit  be  Adam  Mason, 
and  the  smaler  be  the  merchandis  of  Air — to  pay  aughtien 
pund  sterling,  of  qlk  the  great  shipp  eleven.”  What  the 
particular  damage  Avas  Avliich  had  been  committed  is  not 
mentioned. 

In  1660  it  was  resolved  that  the  “key  nearest  the  town” 
should  be  repaired  and  built  of  ashlar  work.  In  1 668  the 
communitie  agreed  to  stent  themselves  in  one  thousand  merks 
for  the  reparation  of  the  harbour.  In  1677  the  magistrates 
appoint  the  inhabitants  to  “  go  out  themselves  in  proper  per¬ 
son,  or  ane  sufficient  man  for  them,  to  the  heavin  work,  and 
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work  ane  tyde  water,  as  they  shall  he  warnit,  under  fyve 
punds  penaltie;”  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that,  since  Michaelmas  last,  upon  the  repair  of  the 
harbour  and  “  reparation  of  the  north  and  south  dyke  of  the 
river,”  there  had  been  expended  £1090  Scots.  This  is  the 
first  notice  we  find  of  the  north  dyke.  In  1678  another 
entry  occurs,  mentioning  that  “  four  hundred  punds  ”  had 
been  expended  on  the  harbour,  chiefly  in  building  the  north 
dyke..  Great  efforts  were  thus  made  to  revive  the  prosperity 
of  the  harbour. 

In  1684  the  committee  of  seamen  appointed  to  inspect  the 
removal  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Margaret  of  Queensferrie, 
reported  that  what  remained  of  her  could  not  be  of  any  hurt, 
because  at  low  water  there  was  eight  feet  and  a-half  above 
them,  which  was  more  than  was  on  the  bar  at  low  water. 
This  vessel  had  lain  right  across  the  harbour,  and  greatly 
obstructed  the  shipping.  The  skipper  or  owner  refused  or 
delayed  to  clear  away  the  wreck,  and  the  town  had  to  do  it  at 
its  own  expense,  an  engineer  having  been  brought  from  Glas¬ 
gow  for  the  purpose. 

Frequent  wrecks  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  harbour. 
In  1699,  for  example,  it  is  ordered  in  the  council  minutes  that 
the  wreck  of  the  ship  Betty ,  “lying  in  the  harbour  near  the 
rattoun  hole,”  be  taken  away  forthwith ;  and  in  1714,  Provost 
Moor,  when  he  went  as  a  representative  to  the  convention  of 
burghs,  was  recommended  to  make  “a  suitable  application  for 
taking  down  the  three  old  ships  in  the  harbour,  called  the 
Unicorn,  the  Hopeweel,  and  the  Success ;  which  are  in  hazard 
of  being  carried  down  by  every  torrent  or  speat  which  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  river,  to  the  damaging  of  the  other  ships  at  the 
key,”  &c. 

Prior  to  1712  there  was  no  light  of  any  kind  connected 
with  the  harbour.  In  that  year  the  council  ordered  that  “  a 
lamp  be  put  up  on  the  south  stob,  for  directing  the  fishers  in 
outgoing  and  returning  during  the  fishing.”  About  this  period 
a  serious  dispute  arose  between  the  town  and  the  fishermen  of 
JSTewton,  backed  by  Sir  Thos.  Wallace  of  Craigie,  who  then 
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resided  in  Newton  Castle.  It  appears  that  the  fishermen 
were  in  the  hah  it  of  “  going  over  to  the  Newton  side  of  the 
water,”  where,  continues  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  magistrates  on  the  subject,  “  they  unload  and  make  mercat 
of  their  herrings,  contrail*  to  the  town’s  rights  and  iramemo- 
riall  custome.”  The  town  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
harbour,  not  onty  from  direct  charters,  but  by  immemorial 
usage ;  and  accordingly  the  magistrates  resolved  to  prevent 
the  unloading  of  the  herring-boats  on  the  Newton  side.  A 
committee  of  the  council  waited  on  Sir  Thomas  "Wallace,  to 
talk  over  the  subject,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory. 
After  various  attempts  to  put  the  edicts  of  the  council  in  force 
against  the  fishermen,  who  resisted  the  officers  appointed  to 
execute  them  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  it  was  at  length  (in 
1711)  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  community,  that  letters  of 
lawburrows  should  be  raised  against  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  and 
the  fishers  in  the  salmon  cobles  in  Newton,  as  well  as  a  sum¬ 
mons  of  molestation.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  determined  to 
be  before  hand  with  them ;  and  immediately  commenced  an 
action  of  declarator  against  the  magistrates,  involving,  as  su¬ 
perior  of  Newton,  a  right  of  export  and  import  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  as  well  as  of  a  full  share  of  the  salmon  fish¬ 
ings.  This  was  met  by  a  counter-action  of  declarator  upon 
the  part  of  the  town ;  the  magistrates  claiming  the  entire 
right  to  the  fishings,  the  teynd  upon  herrings,  and  harbour 
dues.  In  support  of  this  claim  they  produced,  amongst  other 
documents,  the  charter  of  Alexander  the  Third,  giving  a  right 
to  the  fishings — the  charter  of  Eobert  the  Third,  conferring 
the  harbour  small  customs  upon  the  burgh — and  the  charter 
of  Janies  the  Second,  confirming  all  former  charters,  in  their 
rights  of  fishings  and  customs.  They  also  produced,  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  having  exercised  these  rights,  two  petitions — 
one  from  Bailie  William  Hunter  in  Newton,  in  1691.  craving 
liberty  to  unload  his  boat  on  the  Newton  side ;  the  other,  in 
1714,  from  Mungo  Hunter,  Christopher  Love,  and  Eobert 
Wallace,  owners  of  a  salmon  coble,  craving  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  council  “would  quit  them  the  rent  the  first  yeir 
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their  coble  was  put  down  in  the  water,  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  custom.”*  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  strong  evi- 
clents  of  the  town’s  exclusive  right  to  the  harbour  and  fishings, 
Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  who  was  then  an  advocate,  succeeded,  in 
1718,  in  obtaining  a  decision  unfavourable  to  the  town.  The 
magistrates  and  council,  however,  presented  a  reclaiming  peti¬ 
tion  ;  and  resolved,  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  community,  in 
the  event  of  the  decision  of  the  court  being  again  given  against 
them,  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Court  of  Session 
subsequently  pronounced  an  interlocutor,  allowing  a  conjunct 
probation;  and  in  1 7 1 9,  when  the  process  was  called,  “a  dis¬ 
clamation  of  Sir  Thomas  as  superior  was  proposed  for  the 
town  ;  ”  which  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  magistrates  and 
council,  the  plea,  which  had  lasted  for  several  years,  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  town  was  left  in  possession  of  its  rights. 
Several  law-  suits  have  subsequently  taken  place  between  the 
burgh  and  individuals  who  disputed  the  right  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  council  to  levy  certain  dues  and  customs,  involv¬ 
ing  nearly  the  same  points  as  were  at  issue  in  the  action  of 
declarator  raised  by  Sir  Thomas  Wallace — all  of  which  have 
tended  to  confirm  the  burgh  in  its  privileges. 

During  the  progress  of  the  law-suit,  the  magistrates  and 
council  passed  several  strong  laws  prohibitory  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  landing  at  the  north  dyke,  or  of  gathering  muscles  on  it. 
Various  repairs  and  improvements  were  also  effected  on  the 
quays  and  harbour.  In  1713a  considerable  portion  of  the 
quay  was  re-built  in  a  firm  manner  with  large  stones.  Twenty- 
one  ells  of  the  “  big  key”  or  breast-work,  were  repaired  in  this 
manner.  In  1715  this  quay  underwent  still  farther  repairs, 


*  A  great  many  entries  occur  respecting  tlie  salmon  coble  fishers  of  New¬ 
ton.  They  paid  so  much  yearly  for  fishing  in  the  river  Ayr.  The  mode 
by  which  they  pursued  their  calling  is  not  now  generally  known.  There 
were  then  no  stake  or  bag-nets.  Bach  boat,  with  its  complement  of  hands, 
kept  rowing  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  river,  from  the  sea  upwards, 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Whenever  a  fish  was  seen  to  rise,  or  where 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  finding  them,  the  net  was  put  out  with  all  speed— 
the  boatmen  making  a  circle  with  a  rapidity  and  dexterity  that  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  long  practice.  The  net  was  then  hauled,  and  generally 
with  success ;  for  old  people  maintain  that  fish  were  much  plentier  in  their 
younger  days  than  they  are  now. 
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and  the  shore-master  was  ordered  to  remove  all  stones  from 
the  harbour  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  shipping.  In 

1723  a  lighter,  or  flat-bottomed  boat,  to  carry  ballast,  was 
built  by  two  of  the  merchants  of  Ayr,  with  permission  of  the 
council,  and  by  them  hired  for  the  use  of  the  vessels.  In 

1724  the  north  dyke  having  been  inspected,  and  found  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  it  was  ordered  to  be  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  perches  erected — the  inhabitants 
to  take  their  turn  in  assisting  the  workmen.  The  masons, 
six  in  number,  employed  at  the  dyke,  were  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  three  half-pence  an  hour.  In  1724  still  farther  ex¬ 
ertions  were  made  to  improve  the  harbour ;  and  again,  in 
1728,  a  number  of  masons  were  employed  at  three  half-pence 
farthing  per  hour  to  repair  the  north  dyke.  In  1730,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  formation  of  a  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  the  council  ordered  “  a  drag”  to  be  got  “  like  that  used 
in  Dublin,  for  keeping  the  harbour  free  of  banks  ;  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  men,  and  a  boat  or  gab- 
bart,  in  proper  seasons,  will  effectually  clean  the  same.” 

In  1734  Lord  Elphinstone  addressed  a  missive  to  the  Pro¬ 
vost  (dated  August  19),  with  two  model  machines,  which  he 
thought  might  be  useful  in  cleaning  the  harbour,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  use  them.  In  1754  a  proposal  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Glasgow  was  submitted  to  the  council  for  erecting  a 
light-house  on  the  Little  Isle  of  Cumbray,  and  a  tower  on 
Lady  Isle,  their  foreign  vessels  to  pay  one  penny  per  ton,  out 
and  home,  for  that  purpose,  and  coasters  one-half-penny.  The 
magistrates,  however,  would  not  entertain  the  project,  and 
took  steps  to  prevent  the  toll  being  levied  from  their  vessels, 
as  they  never  required  the  light  except  when  their  vessels 
went  to  Glasgow,  which  seldom  occurred.  In  1771  James 
Montgomerie  &  Co.,  who  had  “secured”  a  coal-field  in  Newton 
Green,  having  petitioned  the  magistrates  and  council,  were 
allowed  to  erect  a  temporary  wharf  for  exporting  coals.  In 
1772  the  town  obtained  from  Parliament  an  Act  empowering 
it  to  borrow  <£15,000  to  improve  the  harbour. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  BURGH. 

Of  the  state  of  society  in  Ayr  beyond  the  date  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  and  presbytery  records,  any  opinion  that  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  can  only  be  formed  from  inference.  There  is  reason, 
however,  for  believing  that  our  forefathers  were  by  no  means 
so  rude  and  barbarous  as  many  people  are  inclined  to  think. 
If  the  institution  of  seminaries  for  education  is  to  be  held  as 
evidence  of  the  civilization  of  a  community,  Ayr  has  some  occa¬ 
sion  to  boast  in  this  respect.  According  to  the  cartulary  of 
Paisley,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  parochial  school  in  the 
town  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
1233,  Pope  Gregory  ordered  “his  faithful  sons,  the  Deacons 
of  Carrie  and  Cuningham,  and  the  master  of  the  school  of 
Ayr,”*  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Dufgallum,  the  rector 
of  the  church  of  Kilpatrick,  “  in  the  Lennox,”  for  adulterat¬ 
ing  charters,  &c.  Again,  in  the  same  year,  as  elsewhere  men¬ 
tioned,  a  dispute  having  occurred  between  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Paisley  and  Gilbert  the  son  of  Samuel  of  Renfrew, 
concerning  the  lands  of  Monachkennaran,  now  called  Bow- 
hanran ,  “  in  the  Lennox,”  the  second  production  of  witnesses 
for  the  abbot  and  convent  took  place  in  the  parochial  church 
of  Ayr,  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Martin,  be¬ 
fore  the  deacons  of  Carrie  and  Cuningham,  and  the  master  of 
the  school  of  Ayr.  The  first  examination  had  taken  place  in 
the  parochial  church  of  Irvine. 

How  the  schoolmaster  was  paid  does  not  appear;  but  from 
1519— -when  “  Maister  Gawane  Ross,”  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
St.  John’s  church,  was  granted  a  salary  by  the  town  council 
to  officiate  as  burgh  schoolmaster — till  the  Reformation,  that 
official  seems  to  have  been  invariably  connected  with  the 
church.  There  was  also  a  teacher  of  music  for  the  parish,  as 
appears  from  an  act  of  council  in  1535,  formerly  quoted, 
when  Robert  Paterson  was  employed  as  organist,  and  to 

*  The  name  of  the  deacon  of  Carrack  was  Lawrence;  of  Cuningkame, 
Richard;  and  of  the  schoolmaster  of  Ayr,  Allan. 
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“  teiche  ane  sang  scule.”*  Another  minute  in  reference  to 
music  occurs  in  15S3,  when  “ane  sang  scule”  is  appointed 
to  be  kept,  “  the  conductor  quharof  to  he  ane  accomplished 
singer;”  and  he  was  not  only  to  teach  the  scholars  to  sing, 
hut  also  to  “  play  upon  the  pynattre.’’ t  Reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  were  also  conjoined  with  the  music ;  hut  whether  this 
was  a  separate  institution  from  the  parochial  school  does  not 
appear.  Where  such  means  of  refinement  were  provided,  it 
is  impossible  the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants  could  be 
ignorant  and  rude.  In  1726  the  doctor  or  rector  of  the 
grammar  school  had  not  only  to  be  skilful  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  but  also  able  to  teach  writing,  navigation, 
arithmetic,  and  book-keeping. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  dress  and  furnishings  of  the 
citizens  occurs  in  1548,  in  the  following  inventory  of  the 
goods  belonging  to  a  burgess : — “  Ane  fedder  bed,  bowster, 
shete,  and  playd;  ane  furrit  cussat  gown ;  ane  dowblat  of 
worsat ;  ane  pair  of  brown  [hose] ;  ane  ledderan  cote  ;  and 
ane  irne  corslet ;  quhilk  extendis  in  hale  to  viij  lib.  iijs.  iiijd. 
Ane  black  cote  with  slevis ;  ane  black  bonit ;  ane  pair  of 
taffete,  ane  furnish  whingear,  and  ane  purse;  ane  stele  jack; 
ane  stele  bonit,  with  ane  black  cording  and  tippet ;  ane  spere; 
ane  bow  of  yew,  with  ane  arrow  bag;  ane  cross  bow,  with 
windas  and  gauzeis ;  ane  brasin  chandelier ;  ane  sword  and 
ane  bucklare  ;  ane  pair  of  blankattis  of  Irche  (Ersch  or  High¬ 
land)  pladis  ;  and  ane  lyning  towall.”  The  individual  to 
whom  these  articles  belonged  must  of  course  have  been  of  the 
better  order  of  inhabitants. 

Before  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  we  have  no  positive  data 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  crime  in  the  burgh  or 
barony.  As  far  back  as  the  town  records  extend,  they  em¬ 
brace  a  period  of  transition  when  the  Popish  religion  had  be¬ 
gun  to  lose  its  power  over  the  people,  and  when  the  tenets  of 
the  Reformation  were  not  so  thoroughly  organised  as  to  have 

*  Lord  Semple  founded  a  collegiate  kirk  at  Castle  Semple  in  1504;  among 
other  things  a  singing-school,  with  playing  on  the  organs. 

f  Spinnet. 
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much  influence  on  the  disintegrated  elements  of  society. 
Crime  may  therefore  he  considered  as  having  increased  rather 
than  diminished  during  the  civil  struggle  between  Popery, 
Prelacy,  and  Presbyterianism.  The  court  books  of  the  barony 
of  Alloway,  which  are  extant  to  an  earlier  period  than  those 
of  the  burgh,  show  that  the  chief  crime  brought  under  their 
observation  was  a  species  of  petty  theft  called  pickery. 
Their  attention,  however,  was  much  taken  up  with  inquiries 
respecting  lepirs.  At  the  court  held  “  coram  Aldermano 
Wallace,”  31st  October  1522,  it  was  directed  that  inquiry  be 
made  respecting  lepirs;  and  the  inquest  having  reported  a 
person  affected,  the  court  enjoined  that  “he  be  lukit  by  ex¬ 
pert  persons.”  Leprosy  was  very  prevalent  in  this  country 
for  several  centuries. 

The  following  laws,  enacted  by  the  barony  court  in  1530, 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  the  landward  part  of 
the  community: — Imprimis,  It  is  statute  and  ordainit,  that 
na  tenand  inhabitant  their  lands  within  the  baronie  of  Allo¬ 
way,  ryde  rowt,  or  make  service,  or  yet  depend  in  ony  uthers 
lordships  or  maisters  hot  in  the  gude  toune  allanarlie,  under 
the  paine  of  forfaiting  of  their  maillings.  Item,  That  na 
tenand  call  ane  uther  before  quhatennever  judge  or  judges, 
for  ony  matters,  bot  in  our  awin  barronie  court  and  burrow 
court  allanerlie,  under  the  samen  panis.  Item,  That  na 
tenand  lie  under  the  process  of  holy  kirk  attour  xl  dayis,  sa 
that  thai  may  ryis  thairfra  be  ony  maner  of  way,  under  the 
samen  pavn.  Item,  That  na  tenand  bring  in  ony  owtlowryis 
men  to  usurp  agains  the  neitbours,  or  to  boyst  (boast)  thame, 
under  the  samen  pains.  Item,  That  na  tenand,  nouther  man 
nor  woman,  inhabitant  the  said  barronie,  lye  in  adultrie  that 
ma  be  notabillye  knawyn  or  provit  be  any  manner  of  way, 
under  the  samen  panis.  Item,  That  na  wedow  within  the 
said  baronye  marrye  nor  bring  in  ane  uther  tenand  within  the 
barronie,  without  licens  of  the  alderman,  baillies,  and  com- 
munitie,  under  the  samen  panis.  Item,  That  all  the  tenands 
and  inhabitants  of  the  said  baronie  reddely  answere  and  obey 
the  alderman,  baillies,  and  commitie,  als  oft  as  thai  be  re- 
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quirit,  for  the  defens  gud  and  weel  of  the  haill  burgh;  als  oft 
as  need  beys,  under  the  samen  panis.  Item,  That  na  tenand 
intromitt  with  the  town’s  fishing  in  the  wattyr  of  Downe; 
without  lycens  of  the  alderman,  baillies,  and  communitie,  nor 
yet  to  suffer  ony  uthers  to  intromit  thairwith,  in  sa  fare  as 
thai  may  outher  stop  or  latt,  and  quhare  thai  ma  not  stop  nor 
yet  latt,  then  to  warne  the  alderman,  baillies,  and  communitie 
thairof,  under  the  samyn  payn.”  A  charter  of  exemption 
from  James  II.,  granted  at  Perth  9th  July  1459,  freed  the 
tenants  of  Alloway  from  compearing  in  any  circuit,  chamber- 
lain  or  sheriff  courts,  without  the  bounds  of  Ayr  burgh. 

The  crime  of  pickery  was  also  prevalent  in  the  burgh ;  and 
the  laws  against  “common  brawls”  and  “blude  money,” 
enacted  about  1582,  show  the  disturbed  state  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Like  most  other  burghs  and  towns,  Ayr  had  its  “  common 
minstrels,”  whose  duty  it  was  to  play  to  the  inhabitants  night 
and  morning,  by  way  of  warning  them  when  to  go  to  bed  and 
when  to  rise.  In  1586,  the  following  curious  minute  occurs 
respecting  them: — “  That  the  common  ministrels  of  the  toun, 
pyper  and  drummer,  gang  dayly  ilk  day  through  the  toun, 
evening  and  morning,  and  gif  they  failzie,  they  to  ressav  na 
meit  that  day  they  gang  not;  sua  being  that  they  be  not 
starved  be  the  intemperateness  of  the  wedder.” 

In  the  volume  of  the  council  book,  commencing  Avith  1589, 
a  recapitulation  is  given  of  the  laAvs  passed  several  years  back, 
some  of  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  times.  Amongst  other 
laws,  it  A?as  enacted  between  1584  and  1589,  that  “nane  dis¬ 
charge  hagbottis  or  pistolattis  on  the  streets” — that  “  com¬ 
mon  sklanderers  and  flytours  be  put  in  the  cage  for  three 
hours” — that  “violent  proffetis  should  be  punished” — that 
“  nane  sklander  the  stent-maister  ” — that  “  nane  foir-bargane 
ane  stranger  enterand  in  upon  aventure  ” — that  “  nane  ressaue 
Aveddis  [pawn]  bot  fra  the  owner”— and  “that  na  wasting  be 
at  St.  Thomas’  Avell” — all  of  which  show  an  uprightness  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  highly  creditable  to  the  civic  authori¬ 
ties.  St.  Thomas’  well  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  famous ; 
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but  where  it  was  situated  is  not  now  known.  The  water  from 
the  wells  at  this  period  and  long  afterwards,  was  drawn  up 
with  leather  buckets,  there  being  no  pumps;  and  a  severe  law 
was  passed  against  “  dipping  panis  ”  hi  them,  so  that  they 
might  be  kept  clean. 

Upon  the  triumph  of  Protestantism,  a  number  of  laws  en¬ 
sued  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath — as  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  1589,  that  “  nane  of  the  craft  labour  on  the  Sabbath 
day,”  “  that  na  merchants  gang  out  of  the  toun  to  mak  mer- 
cats  on  the  Sabbath  day,”  “  that  there  be  na  playis  on  the 
Sabbath  day,”  and  in  1648,  “that  the  bellman  ring  ane  of 
the  bells  in  the  Tolbuith  at  six  hours  on  Sabbath  morning, 
to  warn  the  people  to  make  family  worship,  and  to  pray  for 
the  public  celebration  of  worship.”  A  loft  for  the  provost 
and  magistrates  was  built  in  St.  John’s  so  early  as  1594;  but 
it  was  not  till  1686  that  the  council  enacted  “that  the  coun¬ 
cillors  wait  on  the  magistrates  on  the  Sabbath  day  at  church, 
under  the  pain  of  losing  the  benefit  of  being  councillors  for 
that  year.” 

What  the  nature  of  the  prohibited  “playis”  was  we  have 
no  positive  information.  We  know  from  a  minute  of  the 
Whitsunday  Court  Book  of  Alloway,  dated  the  26th  May 
1546,  that,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  “  Abbot  of  Un¬ 
reason  ”  used  to  be  a  favourite  Christmas  amusement,  until 
put  down  by  act  of  parliament.  Prom  entries  in  the  town 
books  at  a  later  period,  it  also  appears  that  “  Eobin  Hood  and 
Little  John”  were  pastimes  amongst  the  people.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “  Curia  Burgi  de  Are,  &c.,  18th  Nov.  1549.  Quo  die 
William  Wallace  in  Quhitehousse  referrit  to  the  inquest,  to 
enter  to  the  freedom  of  Burgessie  for  his  labours  done  the 
time  that  he  was  Bobert  Hoode.”  Again,  “Dec.  2,  1549 — 
Quo  die,  Johanes  Campbele,  senior  factus  fuit  Burgensis 
gratia,  pro  suis  laboribus  tempore  quo  ipse  fuit  le  littil  Johne, 
una  cum  Willielmo  Wallace  in  Quhitehouse,  le  Bobert  Hood 
pro  tempore,  et  juravit  fidehtatem  supremae  domine  nostrae 
regine,  et  communitati,”  &c. 

The  session-book  of  Ayr,  which  began  to  be  kept  under  the 
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ministry  of  the  celebrated  John  Welch  in  1604,  mentions 
several  pastimes  which  seem  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
ecclesiastical  censure.  In  1605  Thomas  Neil  and  Johne 
Blair  are  cited  to  appear  before  the  session  in  two  different 
cases,  for  playing,  along  with  others,  at  the  “  coppieshell  ” 
within  the  kirk  door  on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  March  1 606, 
John  Mure,  David  Makein,  John  Goddie,  John  Sampson, 
fleshyr,  Alexander  Millar,  cordiner,  and  James  Wilson, 
fleshyr,  were  cited  for  “  playing  at  ye  nine-holes  on  the  last 
Sabbath  day  and  tuilzeing  ysaid.”  Another  pastime,  called 
“  Lady  Templeton,”  came  in  for  its  share  of  church  censure. 
Of  the  character  of  this  amusement  little  or  no  idea  can  be 
formed  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  session-book.  The  entry 
(Dec.  28,  1607)  is  as  follows: — 

“  Compeirit  Jonet  Cochrane,  and  confessit  yat  she  had 
buskit  ane  Lady  Tempilton  upon  yuleday  at  evin. 

“Compeirit  Nansie  Jameson  and  Nansie  Gluffer,  and 
accusit  of  playing  ye  Lady  Tempilton;  confessit  yai  wer  pre¬ 
sent  and  played  ane  pynt  till  everie  ane  of  yame. 

“  Compeirit  Marion  Busbie,  and  accusit  for  playing  ye  Lady 
Tempilton,  was  purged  with  Maister  Hew  Spier  and  absoluit. 

“  Compeirit  Tibbie  Cochrane,  and  confessit  she  played  ane 
spring  at  ye  playing  ye  Lady  Tempilton. 

“  Compeirit  Besie  Nevins,  and  confessit  she  buire  ye  Lady 
Tempilton,  and  danced  yrwith — and  delated  Tibbie  Cochrane 
for  dancing. 

“  Compeirit  Janet  Home,  and  confessit  she  played  ane 
spring  to  the  Lady  Tempilton. 

“  Compeirit  Cristiane  M'Kienny,  and  purged  herself  be 
her  aith  yat  she  had  naither  art  nor  pairt  in  ye  play  of  ye 
Lady  Tempilton. 

“  Compeirit  David  Muire,  and  confessit  yai  wer  playing  in 
his  hous  with  ye  Lady  Tempilton  ;  and  becaus  he  stayed  not 
sic  profainitie  in  his  awin  hous,  was  ordained  to  xxs.  and 
mak  his  repentance  publiclie. 

“It  is  ordayned  to  tak  frae  Jonet  Cochrane  ye  pryse  of 
ane  boll  of  malt  to  be  modified  be  ye  session,  and  to  stand  at 
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ye  cross  on  ane  markett-day  with  ye  Lady  Tempilton  in  her 
hand,  and  mak  her  repentance  in  ye  public  place  on  ane  Sab¬ 
bath  in  her  linning  claithes. 

“  Ordaynes  Tibbie  Cochrane  to  pay  xxs.,  to  stand  at  ye 
cross  and  mak  her  repentance  in  her  linning  claithes.” 

The  other  parties  to  the  frolic  were  similarly  punished. 
The  “Lady  Templeton”  would  seem  to  have  been  a  figure 
dressed  in  a  peculiar  fashion — and  borne  by  some  one  of 
the  party  who  acted  as  leader  of  the  dance,  in  the  manner  of 
the  while  cockade.  From  the  severe  and  indelicate  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  by  the  session,  it  might  be  inferred  that  there 
was  something  very  improper  in  the  dance  of  Lady  Temple¬ 
ton  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  strong  laws  enacted  by  the 
Kirk  against  almost  all  pastimes,  however  innocent,  we  are 
led  to  form  a  different  opinion  of  its  character. 

After  tire  Reformation,  it  became  a  leading  object  with  the 
church  to  secure  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  The  old  leaven 
of  the  Romish  Church — and  its  indulgences  in  this  respect — 
was  difficult  of  eradication,  and,  therefore,  it  required  power¬ 
ful  measures  to  enforce  the  dictates  of  Presbyterianism,  which 
perhaps  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme,  by  making  it  a  day  of 
austere  religious  observance.  The  fines  imposed  for  breaking 
the  Sabbath,  besides  making  repentance  publicly,  graduated, 
according  to  the  repetition  or  heinousness  of  the  offence,  from 
6s.  8d.  to  £6  Scots  :  and  it  is  rather  curious,  as  showing  the 
comparative  sanctity  in  which  fasts  were  held  by  the  church, 
that  the  lowest  fine  for  violating  such  days  was  40s. — the 
second,  £4 — and  the  third,  £6.  In  the  session-book  of  Ayr 
a  number  of  cases  of  Sabbath-breaking  are  recorded.  In  1604, 
for  example,  John  Wilson  is  punished  for  “walking  claith 
on  ye  Sabbath  day.”  In  1605  John  Stevenson,  fleslier,  is 
fined  for  breaking  flesh  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  same  year 
Jessie  Sympson,  spouse  to  John  Kevin,  compears  before  the 
session  “  for  travelling  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  and  buying 
cows,  bringing  them  liame  on  Sunday  last  was.”  These  were 
legitimate  cases  for  the  interference  of  the  session ;  but  they 
went  farther,  and  insisted  that  the  people  should  not  only 
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give  up  all  secular  employment  upon  the  Sabbath,  but  attend 
on  public  worship  under  a  penalty  of  fine  and  repentance. 
They  were  prohibited  from  walking,  and  children  prevented 
from  appearing  on  the  streets.  The  session  interfered  in  all 
things — civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastic.  They  usurped  almost 
the  entire  control  of  the  community — handing  over  the  re¬ 
fractory  for  punishment  to  the  magistrates,  who,  in  turn, 
submitted  incorrigibles  to  the  regimen  of  the  church.  We 
shall  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
session  records,  by  way  of  sample,  of  the  duties  performed  by 
the  machinery  of  the  church,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  curious  as  illustrative  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
community : — 

“  24th  Dec.,  1604. —  Compeirit  Thomas  Harvie,  accusit  of 
shedding  the  bluid  of  George  Law,  the  mate,  being  tryed  by 
the  magistrates,  and  reported  to  the  session  by  John  Erskine, 
bailie.  They  find  Thomas  Harvie  was  thocht  blameless, 
because  he  did  it  in  redding. 

“  Eemember  to  cite  Alex,  and  George  Purvannes,  qua  at 
midnight  fell  to  ither,  and  cruellie  dang  and  bluidit  ither,  and 
had  almaist  brokin  the  mitlier’s  arm. 

“  14th  Jan.,  1605. — Eemember  yet  to  delyver  John  Boyd, 
baxter,  and  his  wyfe,  to  the  magistrats,  yt  he  be  put  in  ward 
vntil  ye  counsall  tak  cair  yt  if  they  be  fand  again  in  onie 
public  scandal  they  sail  be  banishit  the  toun. 

“21st  Jan.,  1605.— Ordains  James  Loudoun  and  John 
Adam,  coopers,  to  be  delytit  to  the  magistrates  for  their  dis¬ 
obedience. 

“  Eemember  to  summon  Edward  Harper  for  striking  his 
wife. 

“  Eemember  to  cite  John  Dalrymple  to  underlaw  ye  cans 
quhy  he  has  not  satisfied  for  his  odious  blasphemy,  in  taking 
a  piece  of  flesh  and  casting  it  from  him,  saying  that  was 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  as  himself  confessed  before  the  session  ye 
16th  day  of  Apryle,  1604. 

“  Eemember  to  cite  David  Earl  for  his  drunkenness  on 
Saturday  night. 
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“  18thFeby.,  1605 — Theqlkday  yeministr,  eldoirs, deacons, 
and  bail  sessioun  bes  statute  an  ordanit  for  eschewing  of  al 
grossness  and  sclander,  yt  in  case  ony  persoun  or  persouns 
sal  beir  any  suspicioun  of  publik  or  privat  sin  upon  ony  of 
yr  neigbbouris,  that  ye  persoun  yt  sal  beir  ye  same  be  sal 
cumunicat  ye  matr.  privatlie  wt.  ye  pairtie,  to  ye  effect  ye  sclander 
may  be  removit  quyetly  ;  and  gif  ye  sam  be  reveillit  publiklie, 
either  upon  ye  hie  street,  or  befoir  ony  witnesses,  except 
elderis  or  deacouns  allanerlie,  in  yt.  case  ye  persoun  publisher 
of  ye  suspicions  sal  be  counted  a  sclanderer,  and  punishit 
yrfoir  as  accord ;  or  ordanis  public  intimatioune  to  be  maid 
of  ye  act  out  of  pidpit  ye  next  Sabath  day. 

“  25th  Feb.,  1605. — Eemember  also  Christine  Striveling 
for  her  feirful  blasphemies  in  cursing  baith  her  body  and 
saul,  and  for  bir  abuising  of  ye  worship  of  god,  yt  wald  not 
suffer  ye  grace  to  be  said  or  ye  chapter  to  be  red  ;  given  up 
be  Wm.  Eenkine  upon  the  report  of  Andw.  Fergusson,  quha 
was  ane  eyewitness  yto. 

“Ordanis  publik  intimation  to  be  maid  yt  in  case  any 
persoun  or  persouns  at  ony  time  keirafter  sal  find,  heir,  or  see 
ony  ryme  or  cokalame,*  yt  they  sal  reveil  ye  same  first  to 
ane  eldar  privatlie,  and  to  nae  other  ;  and  in  case  they  faillie 
yrin  reveiling  of  ye  same  to  ony  other  yt  persoun  sal  be 
esteamit  to  be  author  of  ye  said  ryme  them  selfis,  and  sal  be 
punishit  yrfoir,  conforme  to  ye  actts  of  ye  kirk  and  ye  laws 
of  ye  realme.  And  farther,  in  caise  ony  persoun  or  persouns 
sal  at  ony  tym  heirafter  mak  mention  of  ye  cartils  and  ryms 
casten  (composed)  of  befoir  eyr  (either)  against  ye  worship  of 
god,  or  against  ye  young  women  of  the  toun,  ether  in  privat 
or  public,  to  ony  of  yr  neighboris,  or  publikie  ye  persoun 
speikin  or  lieirin  of  ye  same  sal  mak  yr  publik  repentance 
yrfoir  ;  also,  gyf  ony  ludge  travallours  in  yr  hous  in  ye 
Saturday  al  night,  that  they  sal  permit  not  them  to  depairt 
away  on  ye  Sabath  day  vndir  ye  pane  ****** 

“  1st  March,  1605. — Eemember  to  cite  Janet  Bailie  and 
Bessie  Coutkard  for  flyting  on  the  public  streets. 

*  A  satirical  poem. 
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“11th  March  1605. — Ordanis  Robert  Black,  flesher,  to 
satistie  Janies  Smith  for  sclandering  ye  said  dame,  quilk  is 
ordained  to  he  before  the  pnlpit. 

“  18th  March,  1605. — Remember  to  cite  Johne  Mure  for 
casting  down  staines  upon  the  women  yt  was  sleepand  in 
tyme  of  preaching. 

“  1st  April,  1605. — Remember  to  cite  William  Hunter,  a 
disobedient  boy  to  his  mither,  who  will  not  spare  to  thraw 
hir  arme,  [she]  does  not  wish  him  to  he  harmed. 

“  16th  April,  1605. — The  qlk  day  compeirit  Janet  Hunter, 

brought  as  ane  verrie  vicious  woman,  a - sclanderer ;  qua 

also  in  face  of  session  abusit  her  gudeman,  Robert  Rankin ; 
ordainit  to  stand  in  her  lynings  at  the  cross  on  market  days, 
to  begin  on  Friday  next,  28th  April ;  as  also  to  stand  at  the 
kirk  door  seven  days,  and  in  the  public  place  of  repentance. 

“8th  July,  1605. — Remember  to  cite  Hans  Hamilton,  qua 
said  yt  yr  was  na  bodie  upon  ye  session  hot  a  pak  of  harlot 
fellowis. 

22d  July,  1605. — Compeirit  John  M'Quad,  accusit  of  eter¬ 
nal  swearing  and  banning  ;  denyit  the  same  ;  zit  being  proved 
fra  sufficient  witnesses,  is  ordained  to  make  his  repentance 
before  the  pulpit,  and  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  his  obstinence. 

“  1st  Dec.,  1605.- — Remember  to  cite  Robert  Riddal,  flesh- 
eyr,  qua  in  his  drunkenness  come  in  ye  minister’s  house  at 
evin,  and  wad  not  gang  out  again  for  Andr.  Dunbar  and  Mr 
James  Kie. 

“  16th  Dec.,  1605. — Ordains  Hanse  Gemmil  to  pay  a  mark 
to  the  poore,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillar  of  repentance,  for 
saying  to  an  elder  yt  he  was  oure  holie ;  and  when  he  com¬ 
plained,  she  said,  before  the  session,  that  he  put  her  up  of 
malice. 

“8th  April,  1606. — Ordains  the  playing  at  the  nine  holes 
to  he  referit  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  be  incarcerat  be  them 
qle  they  satisfie  for  ye  same  in  ye  black-house  for  ye  con- 
empt. 

“20th  May,  1606. — Compeirit  Johnie  M‘Crae,  and  contest 
of  grit  blasphemie,  in  saying  that  na  bodie  had  the  wyte  of 
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the  pure  folks  hot  ye  devill  and  ye  priest ;  yfor  is  ordaiuit  to 
be  put  in  ye  joggiss  for  twa  hours,  and  compear  in  ye  pillar 
ye  next  Sabbatli  day  ;  and  if  in  case  be  be  fand  failziand  or 
blaspheimand  againe  be  sail  be  banisbt  ye  toun. 

“7th  July,  1606. — Andw.  Garvine  reprimanded  because 
the  minister  was  in  the  pulpit  before  he  entered  the  kirk. 

“1610. — It  is  ordayned  be  the  session  be  the  consent  of 
the  parties  following,  viz.,  Uiniane  Fleming  and  his  wyfe, 
that  gyf  the  said  Uiniane  shall  any  wyse  strike  or  ding  bis 
wyfe,  in  yat  case  he  shall  pay  twenty  punds  to  the  pure,  and 
gyf  she  shall  flyte  or  skald  with  him  any  wyse,  in  that  case 
she  bindis  to  quyte  all  guidis  and  gier  that  she  any  wayis 
can  crave  at  the  handis  of  the  said  Unban,  to  the  qlks  they 
have  consented  be  yair  handis  layed  to  ye  pen. 

“4th  May,  1613. — The  quilk  day,  William  Wilsone,  cor- 
dinar,  being  brought  out  of  the  Tolbaith  be  the  magistrates 
was  conveyit  in  presence  of  the  session  for  striking  his  wyfe, 
and  causing  her  bleid,  in  his  drunkenness,  was  ordainit  to 
mak  his  public  repentance  on  the  penetant  stoole  the  next 
Sabbath. 

“The  quilk  compeirit  Jenate  Smellie,  being  convict  of 
filthie  and  sclanderous  speeches  towards  her  neighbour,  was 
ordainet  to  be  cairit  to  the  fish  cross,  and  the  spurr  to  be  put 
in  her  mouth  according  to  ane  former  act  given  out  agains 
her  for  the  lyk  causes,  daitit  in  the  bukis  of  session  Air  (8) 
of  Marche  (1613). 

“1613. — Ordainis  Christian  M'Kerrel,  spous  to  George 
Boristane,  for  her  fly  ting  at  Janet  M‘Alexr.  to  be  carted 
throwe  the  town  wt  ane  paper  on  her  head,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  (a  common  scald),  and  ye  said  Christian  to  be  banished 
the  town  gift'  ever  she  fall  in  the  like ;  and  the  said  J anet 
M'Alexr.  to  be  put  into  the  brandzanes  [branks]  at  the  fish 
cross,  and,  gift’  she  fall  hereafter,  to  be  carted. 

“  Upo  ye  twentieth  six  day  of  yis  instant  monthe,  Decem¬ 
ber,  being  Sunday,  about  tw7elf  hors  afoir  noon,  aft.  preaching, 
Mr.  George  Dunbar,  ane  of  the  ordinaire  ministers  of  Ayre, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  presbytery  gaiff  ye  first 
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chairgo  till  excommunication  againis - Kennedie  of 

blairquhan,  for  his  contempt  usit  he  him  agains  ye  discipline, 
as  at  large  containit  in  ye  buiks  of  ye  presbytery. 

“  29th  Aug.,  1613. — Intimation  made  from  the  pulpit  that 
no  drinking  be  in  houffs  after  ten  at  evin,  under  a  penaltie.” 

These  extracts  show  to  what  extent  the  session  interfered. 
We  might  have  quoted  further  to  prove  that  their  surveillance 
included  even  cases  of  trespass  on  land — thus  appropriating 
the  legal  as  well  as  the  clerical  functions.  It  is  stated  by  the 
biographers  of  Welsh,  that  when  he  was  settled  in  Ayr,  he 
found  the  community  in  a  desperately  wicked  condition ;  and 
much  praise  is  accorded  him  for  his  courage  in  exposing  him¬ 
self  in  “redding”  quarrels,  and  making  up  peace  between 
the  parties.  So  far  as  the  records  of  the  burgh,  session,  or 
presbytery  throw  light  upon  the  times,  the  statements  of  these 
writers  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  Mr.  Welsh  was  minister  of 
Ayr  from  1590  till  1605.  In  the  former  year  the  country 
generally  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  the  Jedburgh  and  Pokelly 
raids  having  occurred  at  that  time ;  and  no  doubt  the  people 
of  Ayr  were  excited  by  these  events,  each  espousing  the  side 
to  which  he  felt  attached  ;  but  the  disturbance  thus  occasioned 
could  not  he  attributed  to  any  peculiar  wickedness  or  immo¬ 
rality  on  tire  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  disaffection  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  for  we  find  three  years  afterwards — in 
1593 — that  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  council,  making  the 
owners  of  houses  security  for  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
but,  beyond  the  trial  of  “tliievers  and  pykers,”  who  are  said 
to  have  frequented  the  burgh,  the  records  of  the  bailie  court 
do  not  show  any  uncommon  prevalence  of  crime,  and  least  of 
all  blood  and  battery.  Though  in  1596  a  statute  “anent 
blood  unlaw”  was  passed,  regulating  the  amount  of  fines  for 
offences  of  this  description,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  any  con¬ 
victions  of  consequence  followed.  It  is  true  that  Sabbath 
desecration  was  common  enough  ;  but  great  latitude  had  been 
permitted  in  this  respect  by  the  Eomish  church ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  exertion  was  necessary  to 
get  the  mass  of  the  people  to  conform  themselves  to  those 
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rigid  views  of  Sabbath  observance  introduced  by  the  Refor¬ 
mation. 

In  1602,  it  was  enacted  that  common  flyters  and  blasphe¬ 
mers  should  be  punished  by  being  put  in  the  Irariks  or  jougs. 
And,  in  1610,  we  find  one  John  Smith,  fleslier,  deprived  of 
his  freedom  for  “living  in  open  blasphemy.”  In  1610' an 
act  occurs  against  wearing  batons,  sundry  evil-disposed  per¬ 
sons  having  wounded  and  abused  several  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  this  was  some  years  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Welsh. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  notice  of  witchcraft  to 
be  found  in  the  Ayr  records  occurs  during  the  incumbency  of 
Mr.  Welsh.  In  1596,  “Margaret  Reid,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Reid,  Kirkland,  upon  the  water  of  Orr  in  Galloway,”  says  the 
minute,  was  brought  before  the  magistrates,  accused  of  witch¬ 
craft.  She  was  considered  guilty,  and  banished  from  the 
burgh,  with  this  certification,  that  “  if  ever  found  within  their 
jurisdiction,  to  be  punished  without  any  further  assize  or  pro¬ 
cess.”  Several  other  cases  of  witchcraft  are  mentioned  at  a 
later  period. 

A  minute  of  the  14th  of  May  1650,  states  that  “the  Coun- 
sall,  with  the  advyse  of  Mr.  Robt.  Adair,  minister,  ordaine 
that  Janet  Smelie,  whilk  was  incarcerated  within  the  Tolbuith 
of  this  burgh,  being  now  deid,  and  her  corpes  lyane  thair 
intill,  her  corpes  sail  be  drawn  upon  ane  slaid  to  the  gallows 
foot,  and  burnt  in  ashes  :  and  that  betwixt  and  the  sone  fol¬ 
lowing.”  Such  a  sentence  as  this,  passed  against  a  dead 
woman,  shows  how  strong  were  the  prejudices,  and  how  gross 
the  ignorance  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is  curious  that  the  council  books  of  Ayr  contain  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  celebrated  case  of  “  Maggie  Osburne,”  a  native 
of  Ayr,  who  was  burned  for  witchcraft  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  following  minute  of  council  pro¬ 
bably  refers  to  this  famous  person  : — “2 1st  Nov.  1648.  The 
Counscil  also  appoints  Margaret  Osburn  to  receave  the  key 
of  the  house  cjuherin  Isobell  Pyper  died  under  suspicioune  of 
the  infectioune,  fra  John  Fergusson,  ane  of  the  quartermas- 
teris,  and  to  intromett  with  the  gudis  of  the  hous,  and  to  be 
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furthcomand  to  their  said  honouris  conforme  to  ane  inventure 
thairof,  to  he  taken  and  sett  doun  in  wryt.”  Margaret  was 
well  connected,  the  Osburnes,  who  frequently  appear  in 
the  magistracy,  being  her  relations.  She  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  that  house  in  the  High  Street,  now  No.  17,  nearly 
opposite  the  Fish  Cross.  No  presbytery  records  appear  to 
have  been  kept  during  the  Protectorate  and  for  several 
years  afterwards,  a  hiatus  occurring  in  the  hooks  from  1652 
to  1681.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  authentic 
account  of  the  trial  of  this  unfortunate  martyr.  We  have 
searched  the  criminal  records  of  the  country  in  vain.  Some 
of  the  books  of  adj  ournal  are  lost,  to  be  sure — amongst  them 
possibly  the  very  volume  in  which  the  proceedings  were  re¬ 
corded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  person  did  suffer 
the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law.  Such  universal  belief 
in  the  fact  could  not  be  superinduced  upon  a  fiction.  Much 
abuse  has  been  expended  against  the  Eev.  Mr.  Adair,  who 
was  minister  at  the  time,  by  some  of  our  local  romance  writers ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  universal :  from  the  monarch  down  to  the  humblest  pea¬ 
sant.  Mr.  Adair  would  have  been  a  prodigy,  indeed,  if  he 
had  been  so  far  before  his  age  as  to  have  despised  popular 
opinion.  There  is  a  tradition,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Adair  paid 
his  addresses  at  one  time  to  Margaret  Osburne,  who,  as  else¬ 
where  remarked,  was  a  highly  respectable  and  well-educated 
woman. 

In  the  parish  of  Ayr,  immorality — in.  so  far  as  bastardy  is 
concerned — seems  rather  to  have  increased  than  diminished 
since  the  Keformation.  The  session  and  presbytery  books 
furnish  a  lamentable  proof  of  this,  every  successive  page  de¬ 
monstrating  the  progress  of  incontinency ;  and  this,  too,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  infliction  of  the  most  severe  penalties.  The 
church  not  only  put  forth  her  own  ecclesiastical  powers  in 
the  punishment  of  delinquents,  but  when  these  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  arm  of  the  civil  authorities  was  at  her  service.  The 
following  minute  of  council,  dated  2d  July  1701,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  : — “Agnes  Dyert,  having  relapsed  twice  in  fornication 
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with  John  Morton,  barber,  is  sentenced,  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  ministers  and  kirk  session,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  stand  at  the  Fish-cross  this  day, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  with  the  Locksman 
(hangman)  beside  her,  who  is  to  shave  her  head  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  people.”  With  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  suppress¬ 
ing  all  improper  houses  of  entertainment,  it  was  enacted,  in 
1720,  that  “Janet  Smith,  and  all  other  unmarried  women,  be 
discharged  from  keeping  public  houses.” 

During  the  Cromwellian  period,  and  while  the  troops  of 
the  Commonwealth  garrisoned  the  Fort  of  Ayr,  the  session 
records  bear  ample  evidence  that,  in  morals  at  least,  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  by  no  means  puritanical.  They  appear  to  have 
arrived  in  Ayr  in  1651.  In  1652  one  of  the  minutes  of  ses¬ 
sion  is  to  this  effect : — While  Agnes  Murdoch,  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  other  women,  were  drinking  and  dancing  in  her 
house,  to  the  music  of  a  piper  and  fiddler,  with  some  English 
soldiers,  the  fiddler  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  or  the  fall¬ 
ing  sickness.  Agnes  Murdoch,  in  the  belief  of  the  time,  that 
the  sickness  was  contagious,  and  that  fire  would  prevent  the 
infection,  “singed”  the  place  where  he  fell.  The  English¬ 
men  thinking  this  an  insult  to  their  countrymen,  threatened 
to  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  were  in  consequence  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  session.  There  are  innumerable  instances  of  Sabbath¬ 
breaking  and  uncleanness  on  the  part  of  Cromwell’s  troops ; 
and  one  entry  records  the  fact  of  an  English  soldier  having 
been  scourged  through  the  streets  for  adultery. 

In  a  few  cases  we  find  them  adopting  the  Covenant  :  In 
1652,  “Matthew  Atkinsone  (one  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers)  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  session,  declared  that  he  was  reduced  and 
put  out  of  the  English  service,  and  wanted  to  be  married  to 
Janet  Bell,  which  the  session  agreed  to  upon  the  condition 
that  he  swear  and  subscribe  the  Covenant.”  In  1654  there 
is  a  similar  entry.  “This  day  Smith  Browne,  Englishman, 
having  laid  down  his  arms,  and  taken  the  covenant  before  the 
session,  has  the  benefit  of  Presbyterianism  granted  to  him  of 
proclamation.”  Several  instances  occur  of  Scotsmen  being  in 
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Cromwell’s  army — as,  for  example,  the  case  of  “  Andrew 
Woodhill,  who  was  soldier  wt  ye  Englishmen,  hut  now  is  gone 
away  ;  who  was  borne  in  Paisley — his  mother’s  name  is  Malie 
Wat.”  The  last  mention  of  the  English  soldiers  is  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1661 — so  that  a  portion  of  Cromwell’s  army  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Ayr  after  the  Restoration. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  rigidness  with  which  morality  was 
enforced  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ayr  seem  to  have  been  pretty  independent  of  control,  and 
to  have  kept  up  a  spirit  of  jollity  which  we  look  in  vain  for 
in  its  history  at  an  earlier  period.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Travels  of  Sir  Edward  Brereton,  in  1634-5,  while  it 
throws  no  small  light  on  the  state  of  the  town  at  the  time, 
also  bespeaks  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  in  reference  to  the 
violence  with  which  the  Episcopalian  ceremonies  of  religion 
were  enforced  : — - 

“  Hence  we  came  to  Air,  which  is  eight  miles  upon  the  sea 
coast,  a  most  dainty  pleasant  way  as  I  have  ridden,  wherein 
you  have  the  sea  on  your  right  hand ;  here  we  taught  our 
horses  to  drink  salt  water,  and  much  refreshed  their  limbs 
therein.  Coming  late  to  Aire,  we  lodged  in  one  Patrick 
Mackellen’s  house,  where  is  a  cleanly  neat  hostess,  victuals 
handsomely  cooked,  and  good  lodging,  eight  ordinary,*  good 
entertainment.  No  stable  belonging  to  this  inn,  we  were  con¬ 
strained  to  seek  for  a  stable  in  the  town,  where  we  paid  8d. 
a  night  for  hay  and  grass  for  an  horse,  and  Ls.  a  peck  for  base 
oats.  This  also  is  a  dainty,  pleasant-seated  town  ;  much  plain 
rich  corn  land  about  it ;  and  better  haven,  there  being  a  river, 
whereon  it  is  placed,  which  flows  much  higher  than  the  bridge, 
which  is  a  great  and  fair  neat  bridge,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  hut 
a  hare  naked  haven,  no  pier,  nor  defence  against  the  storms 
and  wTeather.  Better  store  of  shipping  than  at  Erwin.  Most 
inhabiting  in  the  town  are  merchants  trading  unto  and  bred 
in  France. 

“Enquiring  of  my  hostess  touching  the  minister  of  the 
town,  she  complained  much  against  him,  because  he  doth  so 

*  Sic  in  MS. 
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violently  press  the  ceremonies,  especially,  slie  instanced,  in 
kneeling  at  the  communion  ;  whereupon,  upon  Easter  day 
last,  so  soon  as  he  went  to  the  communion  table,  the  people 
all  left  the  church  and  departed,  and  not  one  of  them  stayed, 
only  the  pastor  alone.” 

Mr.  William  M‘Annand  was  the  minister  thus  so  uncere¬ 
moniously  left  kneeling  alone. 

The  social  habits  of  the  community  may  he  inferred  from 
various  circumstances.  It  would  appear  that  the  prison  had 
been  used  as  a  sort  of  hotel  by  the  better  order  of  persons  in¬ 
carcerated.  They  entertained  or  were  entertained  by  their 
friends  in  a  very  hospitable  manner.  The  system,  however, 
was  carried  to  such  an  uproarious  extreme  occasionally,  that 
the  magistrates  were  compelled  to  interfere;  and  on  the  31st 
December  1695,  it  was  thus  enacted: — “Prisoners  within 
the  Tolbuith  aischargit  from  holding  any  feasting,  treat,  or 
banquet  within  the  prison ;  and  that  no  persons  above  the 
number  of  one  shall  he  allowed  to  dine  or  sup  with  any  such 
prisoner.”  Yet  even  here,  in  allowing  one  friend  to  dine  with 
the  incarcerated,  the  magistrates  display  a  liberality  highly 
characteristic  of  the  social  feeling  of  the  age. 

The  authorities  about  this  time,  and  indeed  so  late  as  1781 
— when  the  practice  was  discontinued  until  the  “  town  could 
better  afford  to  keep  this  ancient  custom  ” — were  in  the  habit 
of  regularly  feasting  and  drinking  together  at  the  town’s  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  various  taverns  alternately ;  and  the  amount  of 
their  half-yearly  hills  attest  how  diligent  they  had  been  in 
this  department  of  their  official  authority.*  For  instance,  on 
the  21st  September  1709,  amongst  others  a  tavern  account  of 
“two  hundred  pounds  Scots,  due  James  Tannahill,  mer¬ 
chant,”  is  examined  and  ordered  to  he  paid  by  the  council. 
In  September  1712,  Thomas  Richard’s  account,  amongst  three 
or  four  others,  “  for  entertaining  the  magistrates,”  &c.,  from 
Michaelmas,  amounted  to  £69,  18s.  lOd.  The  following  is  a 

*  The  same  jovial  spirit  appears  to  have  been  equally  characteristic  of 
the  under  officials.  In  1780  James  Brown,  one  of  the  officers,  who  then 
had  the  keys,  was  so  drunk  on  one  occasion  that  he  locked  James  Campbell, 
a  prisoner  for  debt,  on  the  outside. 
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copy  of  the  accounts  given  in  to  the  treasurer  on  the  10th 
September  1726,  for  what  had  been  consumed  in  this  way 
during  the  year : — 

To  John  Hutchisone  of  Underwood,  vintner  in  Ayr,  £299  18  6 
—  Rachael  M‘Denneit,  relict  of  James  Houstoun, 


writer  in  Ayr, .  164  16  6 

• —  James  Greg,  Deacon  Convener  of  the  Trades, ...  16  0  0 

In  all, . £480  15  0  Scots. 


Only  two  years  before  this  the  town  was  in  such  a  bankrupt 
state  that  the  clear  income  of  the  burgh  only  amounted  to 
£469,  Is.  4d.,  less  by  £11,  13s.  8d.  than  the  sum  spent  in 
supporting  “  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  burgh  ”  in  the 
public  houses.  How  long  the  practice  had  prevailed  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  accounts 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

However  much  the  authorities  were  inclined  themselves  to 
indulge,  they  did  not  seem  to  think  it  right  that  others  should 
enjoy  full  liberty  in  this  respect.  It  is  probable,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  merely  acted  in  compliance  with  the  dictum 
of  the  church.  Ee  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  those  occa¬ 
sions  of  social  mirth  and  sometimes  uproarious  jollity  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  called  “  penny  weddings,”  which  continued 
down  to  a  late  period,  and  are  scarcely  yet  extinct  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  were  early  prohibited  by  the  magistrates 
of  Ayr.  A  minute  of  council  (18tli  September  1610)  says — 
“Common  payand  brydals  and  bankettis,  which  have  been 
very  hurtful  and  noysome  in  time  passed,  to  be  prevented.” 

We  thus  have  seen  that  with  the  Reformation  many  of  the 
pastimes  and  banquettings  of  the  people  were  swept  away;  hut, 
as  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  recreative  amuse¬ 
ments  should  be  altogether  abolished,  new  pastimes  sprung 
up  in  the  place  of  the  old.  It  is  very  probable  that  what  in 
dancing  is  now  called  “  bab-at-the-bowster  ”  was  merely  a 
change  of  name  from  Lady  Templeton ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  though  our  ancestors  might  be  less  careful  in 
external  polish,  their  morals,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
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cover,  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  in  our  own  day.  Annual  exhibitions  of  archery  or 
weaponshaws,  as  they  were  called,  when  amusement  with 
utility  is  combined,  no  doubt  took  place  amongst  the  par¬ 
ishioners  of  Ayr,  though  we  have  not  observed  any  notice  of 
them  in  the  town  hooks.  After  the  how  was  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  we  find,  however,  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  council  resolving,  in  1598,  that  “a  silver  hagbutbe 
maid  at  the  expense  of  the  toun,  and  to  be  shot  for  yearly,  to 
improve  the  inhabitants  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.”  The  hag- 
but  was  the  original  of  the  modern  gun ;  and  it  was  upon  this 
practice  of  shooting  for  a  similar  prize  at  Dumfries  that  the 
celebrated  poem,  “  The  Siller  Gun,”  written  by  Main,  was 
founded.  The  first  notice  we  find  of  horse-racing  occurs  in 
1698  (June  14),  when  the  magistrates  and  council  “unani¬ 
mously  consent  that  ane  silver  disk,  to  the  value  of  betwixt 
seven  and  eight  pounds  sterling,  be  furnished  upon  the  town’s 
charges,  as  ane  pryse  to  be  run  for  upon  the  nynth  day  of 
August  next  to  cum,  at  a  horse  race  on  the  sands  of  Ayr,  in 
that  part  qrof.  the  magistrates  and  counsell  shall  condescend 
to  put  up  the  stoups.”  The  next  minute  in  reference  to  the 
races  is  dated  3d  August  1774,  when  a  petition  is  presented 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  Dunlop  of  Craigie  “  for  aid  in  name 
of  the  county  of  Ayr,  showing  that  the  race  course  in  the 
common  of  Ayr  had  been  much  broke  and  destroyed  by 
horses  and  carts  going  thereon,  and  that  it  would  require 
£10  to  put  the  same  in  such  order  as  horses  might  run  with 
ease  and  safety.”  The  magistrates  ordered  their  treasurer  to 
pay  £5,  5s.  to  Sir  T.  Wallace  Dunlop,  and  also  informed 
him  that  the  town  would  be  at  no  further  expense  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  race  course  hereafter.  The  View-House  was 
built  in  1789,  and  the  course  was  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall 
about  the  same  time. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  schools  were  instituted 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Ayr ;  but  to  what  extent  the  people 
embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  acquiring  educa¬ 
tion  no  opinion  can  be  formed.  Latterly,  a  sort  of  monopoly 
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was  made  of  the  parish  school.  In  1695  it  was  enacted  by 
the  magistrates  that  “all  persons  shall  be  prohibited  from 
keeping  a  common  school — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — - 
except  George  Adamson,  teacher  of  the  Scots  school.”  This 
was  of  course  to  protect  the  parochial  teacher  from  competition. 
How  long  this  restriction  was  persevered  in  does  not  appear. 
It  must  have  been  abandoned  at  least  half  a  century  ago. 
The  authorities,  however,  though  anxious  to  secure  the  pecu¬ 
niary  advantages  of  the  parochial  teachers,  were  not  inatten¬ 
tive  in  looking  after  their  management.  The  salary  paid  to 
the  “  scolemaister  ”  by  the  town  was,  in  1586,  £27,  13s.  4d. 
Scots;  in  1666  it  was  increased  to  £200  Scots;  and  latterly, 
in  1675,  there  were  two  teachers — one  for  the  classics,  and 
the  other  for  English  and  other  branches.  In  November  of 
that  year,  “  Maister  James  Dickie  was  admitted  doctor  to  the 
grammar  scooll,  and  to  have  equal  charge  with  Maister  James 
Anderson,  precentor.”  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  were 
“  stentit  in  four  scoir  punds  yeirly  for  the  scoolmaister.”  It 
is  rather  curious  that,  previous  to  the  union  between  Scotland 
and  England,  the  schoolmaster  was  called  teacher  of  the 
“  Scots  school  ” — a  fact  which  tends  rather  to  support  Dr. 
Jamieson’s  theory  that  the  Scots  tongue  had  a  different  origin 
from  that  of  England,  at  least  that  the  people  of  Scotland  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  distinct  language.  The  old  grammar  school, 
before  the  erection  of  the  present  academy  in  1796,  stood  at 
the  head  of  that  street  running  off  Sandgate,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  School  Vennal. 

As  to  the  sources  of  mental  cultivation,  apart  from  the  ac¬ 
quirements  of  the  grammar  school,  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Ayr,  they  must  have  been  very  limited.  There  were  no 
public  libraries,  and  we  should  think  very  few  private  ones; 
while  the  means  of  intercourse  with  other  quarters  of  the 
country  were  not  favourable  to  the  spread  of  information  of 
any  kind.  The  first  notice  of  the  institution  of  a  post  to 
Edinburgh  occurs  in  the  following  minute  of  the  3d  Novem¬ 
ber,  1663  : — 

“  The  qlk  day  the  Mag.  and  Counsall  has  admitit,  receavit 
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John  Harper  and  Arthur  Scotte  to  he  foot-poasts  betwixt 
Edinburgh  and  Air  during  the  counsall’s  pleasure  and  thair 
behaviour.  The  one  of  the  qlk  poasts  are  to  goe  on  Munday, 
and  return  upon  Saturday  thairafter ;  and  the  other  poast 
quho  had  remained  at  home  the  eight  dayes  of  befoir,  to  goe 
preceislie  vpon  the  Munday  he  twelve  o’clock  in  the  foirnoon ; 
and  if  they,  or  either  of  them,  failzie  in  going  or  returning, 
immediately  to  he  reduced.  And  the  freemen  inhabitants  to 
pay  for  the  single  letr.  twa  shilling  Scotis,  the  packet  four 
shilling;  the  cuntrie  men  for  the  single  letr.  thrie  shilling, 
and  for  ane  packet  sex  shilling.  And  the  post  going  at  ilk 
tyme  to  carie  the  toune’s  badge  with  him;  and  has  given 
thair  oaths  of  fidelitie.”  Posting  between  the  principal  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland  had  only  been  introduced  a.  short 
time  previous  to  this.  In  1671  an  arrangement  seems  to 
have  been  made,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  whereby  the  Ayr  letters  to 
and  from  Edinburgh  might  he  left  and  received  at  Hamilton. 
Shortly  after  this  we  find  the  first  record  of  newspaper  intelli¬ 
gence.  On  the  29th  June  1686,  it  is  minuted  that  John 
Cuninghame  of  Enterkine  has  been  “appointed  agent  and 
furnisher  of  news  letters  in  the  room  of  Eobert  Crawfurd.  of 
Craufurdston,  who  had  held  the  office  for  eighteen  months.” 
Before  the  circulation  of  printed  newspaper  sheets,  what  were 
called  news-letters — after  the  continental  fashion,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  title  of  newspapers — were  supplied  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  by  gentlemen  who  made  a  business  of  furnishing  them. 
These  letters  were  of  course  sent  to  the  magistrates  and  coun¬ 
cil,  through  whom  the  intelligence  was  spread  amongst  the 
community  at  large.  Eobert  Crawfurd  of  Crawfurdstone, 
who  was  re-appointed  to  the  situation  in  1678,  was  paid  a 
salary  of  “forty  merks  yeirly.”  On  the  14th  May  1678, 
another  minute  occurs,  stating  that  “the  magistrates  and 
counsell  have  condiscendit  to  give  thriescoir  punds  Scots  to 
Eobert  Mein,  poastmr.,  for  sending  to  the  magistrates  the 
weeklie  Gazet  and  news  ltrs.  for  the  space  of  ane  yeir,  com¬ 
puting  fra  the.  first  of  May  last  past  to  the  first  of  May  next.” 
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On  tlie  5th  March  1724,  the  magistrates  and  council  agree 
that  Wey’s  written  letter,  furnished  by  Gilbert  Monteis — one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  post  office — shall  be  discontinued,  “  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  inserted  in  the 
Evening  Courant,”  which  was  also  received  by  the  town. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  last  of  the  written  news-letters  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  burgh,  the  printed  sheets  having  speedily 
superseded  them. 

As  in  other  royal  burghs,  the  magistrates  of  Ayr  exercised 
a  strict  authority  over  whatever  concerned  the  supply  of  food. 
They  regulated  prices  and  stipulated  the  quality.  The  earliest 
enactment  which  we  find  in  reference  to  bread  occurs  in  1589, 
when  it  is  statute  that  the  “  penny  laif  ”  shall  be  made  of 
“gude  and  sufficient  meille,”  and  “na  vther  kind  of  material 
but  quheit  to  be  used  in  baking.”  In  reference  to  candle  it 
is  also  ordained  that  they  “  be  sufficientlie  and  weill  made, 
with  small  weik ;  and  to  be  sauld  for  xxviiid.  per  pund.”  In 
1597,  it  was  enacted  that  “sliort-bread  should  not  have  less 
than  half  ane  pund  of  butter  to  the  peck,”  and  “  to  be  sauld 
at  xvid. — baxters  to  have  stamps  on  their  bread.”  All  this 
shows  a  much  higher  state  of  comfort  and  refinement  than 
historians  generally  admit  to  have  been  enjoyed  at  that 
period. 

The  oldest  place  of  public  merchandise  seems  to  have  been 

the  fish  cross.  In  1547 
it  was  statute  that  “  na 
kynd  of  stuff  be  sauld 
in  tyme  comyn  at  the 
fyshe  cross  but  fish.” 
There  was  no  meal  mar¬ 
ket  in  Ayr  in  1585;  in 
which  year,  however, 
the  magistrates  and 
council,  resolved  to  peti¬ 
tion  Parliament  for  an 
act  empowering  them  to 
build  one,  which  they  obtained.  The  market  was  built  the 
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following  year.  A  new  one,  tlie  old  having  become  ruinous, 
was  built  on  the  same  site  in  1662 — -the  one,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  taken  down  in  1843.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  no 
flesh  market  existed  until  1764,  when  the  present  one  was 
built,  at  an  expense  of  .£93,  19s.  7d.  sterling,  the  town  pro¬ 
viding  sand  and  lime.  The  making  of  a  cart-road  through 
the  front  house  cost  £4  additional.  Before  that  period  the 
butchers  exposed  their  butcher-meat  upon  stands  at  their 
doors  in  various  quarters  of  the  town,  pretty  much  in  the 
way  they  do  in  shops  at  this  moment ,  so  that  both  in  the 
disposal  of  meal  and  flesh  we  have  gone  hack  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  the  fashion  for  markets  for  these  commodities  having 
lived  its  day.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  a  slaughter-house 
in  1747  the  butchers  appear  to  have  sometimes  killed  on  the 
High  Street,  or  within  sight  of  it.  They  were  prohibited 
from  doing  so  in  future. 

The  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  so  frequently,  compelled 
the  authorities,  as  during  the  memorable  cholera  contagion  in 
1831,  to  look  narrowly  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town.  They  seem  to  have  been  equally  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness  as  are  the  professional  sanitarians  of  our  own 
times.  Some  of  their  enactments  show,  however,  that  the 
burgh  must  have  been  in  rather  a  filthy  state.  In  1586  it 
was  enacted,  “  that  na  niiddyngs  or  fulzie  be  permitted  in  the 
main  street.”  The  same  act  was  repeatedly  renewed  ;  and 
farther,  in  1589,  that  “na  middyngs  or  fish  gutz  be  laid  on 
the  brig.”  If  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  others  were  much  worse. 
Following  up  the  spirit  of  cleanliness,  it  was  enacted  in  1589, 
that  even  herrings  should  not  be  sold  on  the  High  Street,  on 
account  of  their  disagreeable  smell.  In  1607  swine  were 
ordered  to  be  expelled  from  the  town.  The  pestilence  which 
raged  a  year  or  two  previously  had  not  then,  perhaps,  alto¬ 
gether  disappeared,  and  the  filth  created  by  these  animals 
would  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  of  contagion. 

A  curious  minute  of  council  occurs  in  April,  1602.  “The 
hills  in  the  burgh,”  it  says,  “  to  be  kept  from  that  time  till 
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Michaelmas,  na  horse,  kye,  or  sheep  to  he  allowed  upon 
thefa  ;”  and  this  under  a  severe  penalty,  the  reason  assigned 
being  “  for  fear  of  the  cattle  spreading  the  infection.”  The 
minute  following  this,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  “poinder” 
are  fixed,  is  somewhat  interesting  : — “  8th  April,  1602.  The 
qlk  day  the  Provost,  Baillies,  and  Counsall  forsaid  con¬ 
cludes  and  ordanis  the  hillis  of  this  burgh  to  he  keipit  qwhile 
Michaelmas  next  to  cum,  sua  na  kynd  of  bestiall,  horse,  ky, 
sheip,  stirk,  calf,  or  other  heist  to  be  suffereit  to  he  thair- 
upoun  na  manner  of  way,  and  has  feyit  J.  P.  to  he  poinder 
and  keiper  of  the  said  hillis,  qwhile  the  said  feist,  sua  he  to 
haif  thairfor  for  his  fee  viij  lh.  of  the  toun,  qua  hais  sworn  to 
do  his  deutie  and  exert  diligence  in  keiping  of  the  said  hillis, 
under  the  pane  of  tinsell  of  his  fie  and  putting  of  him  in  the 
stockis  ;  and  Hew  adjoynt  to  be  overseer;  sua  for  [every] 
heist  he  or  the  poinder  apprehendis  upoun  thir  hillis,  they  to 
haif  from  the  owner  thairof  xvis.  to  their  own  use,  besyde  the 
payment  of  viiid.  to  be  druken  at  the  wyne  he  the  appre- 
hendar,  without  favour  and  unforgiven.” 

Whether  the  infection  meant  was  a  disease  peculiar  to 
cattle  at  the  time,  or  the  pestilence  by  which  the  inhabitants 
had  been  so  often  afflicted,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
An  hospital  seems  to  have  been  early  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  diseased  during  these  seasons  of  suffering;  and  in  1660, 
from  a  discharge  granted  for  “thretty  punds”  by  one  James 
Kelso,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  school  in  connection  with 
it.  It  had,  by  this  time,'  probably  become  a  permanent  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Previous  to  1652  no 
regular  or  efficient  system  of  sustentation  had  been  adopted 
for  the  destitute.  There  was,  no  doubt,  the  poor’s  money 
collected  at  the  church  doors,  hut  this  had  proved  very  inade¬ 
quate.  In  December  of  that  year  the  poor  were  called  to¬ 
gether,  and  had  marks,  or  badges,  furnished  to  them  in  the 
meantime,  so  that  they  might  he  known  from  strangers,  until 
some  means  should  he  devised  for  their  support.  In  1661, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  supplication  from  the  poor  should  he 
entertained  by  the  council,  the  kirk-session  alone  to  have 
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cognisance  of  them.  A  workhouse  was  ordered  to  he  built 
in  1748  ;  hut  whether  it  was  done  or  not  does  not  appear. 
The  poor-house  now  in  existence  was  built  in  1755.  What 
is  called  a  Union  Poor-house — for  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cuning- 
hame — has  been  erected,  within  these  few  years,  not  many 
yards  from  the  railway  station ;  hut  this  is  a  county  institu¬ 
tion,  quite  apart  from  the  burgh. 

It  will  he  hard  to  believe  that  slavery  was  recognised  in 
Ayr  so  recently  as  1754.  In  that  year,  according  to  the 
parish  register  of  baptisms,  “  Alexander  Scotland,  an  Indian 
Blackamoor,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hugh  MTlwraith,  was  bap¬ 
tized  January  20,  by  Mr.  William  Dalrymple,  multis  regibus 
congregatis.” 

Pairs  have  long  been  in  existence  in  the  burgh.  The  mid¬ 
summer  one  was  the  oldest  and  most  important,  as  it  is  still. 
The  magistrates  had  a  charter  in  1508  for  holding  the  fail's 
of  Michaelmas  and  Midsummer.  On  the  22d  June,  1669,  it 
is  “  ordained,”  say  the  council  hooks,  “  that  the  magistrats 
and  officiars  keep  the  midsummer  fair,  according  to  auld  order 
usit,  and  to  see  that  the  customers  are  payed,  and  the  cham- 
feyers,  tuilziers,  and  thieves  punished.”  In  1690  the  weekly 
market  was  changed  from  Saturday  to  Friday,  At  the  same 
time  it  was  enacted  that  the  midsummer  fair  should  “  yeirly 
begin  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  and  continue  all  that  week 
and  “  Michaelmas  fair  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  to 
continue  all  that  week.”  The  following  year  it  was  resolved 
by  the  magistrates  and  council  to  remove  the  “noutt  mercat 
from  the  Townheid  to  Ealph  Holland’s  fauld  in  the  Sand- 
gate.”  This  person  appears  to  have  arrived  at  considerable 
opulence,  and  to  have  had  no  small  influence  in  the  civic 
councils,  he  being  himself  a  member  of  council.  His  name 
figures  repeatedly  in  connection  with  the  town’s  property, 
portions  of  which  he  held  in  tack.  In  1694,  however,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  from  Agnes  Brown,  spouse  to  Robert 
M ‘Galium,  skipper,  and  others,  whose  families,  it  was  alleged, 
were  greatly  injured  by  the  removal  of  the  nolt-fauld  to  the 
Sandgate,  the  market  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  Town- 
i.  h 
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ead  in  future.  The  horse  fair,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  January,  was  instituted  in  1700  ;  in  which  year,  also, 
the  nolt  market  was  changed  from  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  October. 

The  town  was  first  lighted  with  lamps  in  1747. 

Of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  parish  of  Ayr  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  can  be 
formed.  The  records  of  the  fiars  prices,  which  were  begun 
to  be  struck  in  1658,  show  that  wheat  was  grown  in  the 
county  in  1713  ;  while,  from  the  laws  passed  by  the  town 
council  for  regulating  the  baking  trade,  we  find  that  “quheit” 
was  consumed  within  the  burgh  as  early  as  1589,  if  not 
earlier ;  but  whether  it  was  the  growth  of  the  parish,  or  im¬ 
ported,  is  a  question.  It  appears  evident,  however,  that  con¬ 
siderable  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture  by  the  burghers, 
when  the  absence  of  political  commotion  permitted;  and  that 
not  a  few  of  them  depended  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil.  Much  of  the  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  was  held  in  single  acres,  by  individuals  to  whom  it 
had  probably  descended  from  the  original  reclaimers  of  the 
land  under  the  charter  of  Alexander  II.  ;  while  a  still  larger 
portion  was  retained  in  common  by  the  burgesses.  The  re¬ 
mainder  had  either  been  gifted  away  in  perpetual  feu,  or  let 
to  “  kindly  tenants”  for  a  series  of  years,  the  rents  being  up¬ 
lifted  by  the  town.  Amongst  the  first  notices  bearing  upon 
agriculture  which  we  meet  with  in  the  council  books,  is  one 
in  1607,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  “na  person  pu’  stubblis 
or  furze  within  the  burgh,  or  burn  the  same again  in 
1687,  occurs  an  act  against  keeping  cocks,  hens,  or  geese, 
owing  to  the  damage  sustained  from  their  destroying  the 
crops,  &c.  ;  and  another,  in  1694,  “discharging  transporting 
fulzie  along  the  bridge  or  through  the  water,  as  being  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  borough  rudes  and  aikers  of  land,  also  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  sand.”  This  law  was  enacted  on  the  petition  of  the 
“  land-labourers  of  the  Townheid,”  for  themselves  and  the 
heritors  of  the  aikers  of  land  lying  near  that  place.  These 
land-labourers  formed  a  sort  of  community,  it  would  appear, 
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by  themselves.  When  not  employed  in  cultivating  their  own 
patches,  they  lent  themselves  out,  with  their  horses,  ploughs, 
and  other  implements,  to  labour  those  of  the  tradesmen  or 
merchant  burgesses. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  there  were  no  enclosures 
until  a  very  recent  period ;  and  we  know  that  a  towTn-herd 
was  regularly  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  cattle  on  the 
common.  So  late  as  1786,  we  find  this  functionary  employed  ;* 
but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  were  no  fences. 
So  far  as  the  common  moor — the  high  and  mid-sands — were 
concerned,  this  was  partly  true  ;  but  that  the  roods  and  acres, 
and  properties  adjacent,  were  enclosed  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  is  evident  from  a  minute  of  council  in  1744,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  Thomas  Eobieson,  the  towTn-herd,  wras  “  cen¬ 
sured  for  being  negligent  in  allowing  cattle  to  break  through 
enclosures.”  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  agriculture 
in  the  parish  was  by  no  means  so  low  as  some  writers  on  the 
subject  would  have  us  believe.  That  the  common  remained 
so  long  without  fences  is  no  reason  we  should  suppose  private 
property  to  have  been  equally  unprotected.  If  this  were  held 
as  a  rule  at  this  moment,  what  should  be  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  unenclosed  commons  of  England  1  The  first 
recorded  enclosure  of  the  low  sands  occurs  in  1725,  when 
“  that  portion  of  land  usually  let  under  the  denomination  of 
the  pasturage  of  the  hills,”  was  let  to  Colonel  Charles  Cath- 
cart  and  Captain  Nugent  for  three  nineteen  years,  at  £18 
Scots  yearly.  The  land  thus  let  included  the  whole  of  the 
pasturage  south  of  the  Citadel,  from  the  property  of  Barns, 
towards  the  sea,  on  to  Blackburn  ;  and  the  lease  was  granted 
on  condition  that  the  sand-hills  should  be  levelled,  and  the 
whole  enclosed.  In  the  lease,  it  was  provided  that  the  lessees 
should  “be  at  the  charges  of  levelling  the  sandy  hills  and 

*  His  duty,  as  imposed  on  George  Kilkinet,  wlio  was  admitted  town’s- 
herd  in  1686,  was  to  “keep  the  town  skaithless  of  the  bestial,  and  to  pay 
all  damage  sustained  from  them ;  also  to  pay  twelve  pounds  Scots  to  the 
locksman.  ’  It  would  thus  appear  that  he  derived  his  income  not  from  the 
town,  but  from  those  whose  cattle  he  took  charge  of. 
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rising  grounds  of  the  said  lands,  and  covering  the  most  sandy 
parts  thereof  with  wreck  or  rubbish  of  the  town,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  most  barren  and  sandy  parts  thereof  by  digging  or 
plowing  up  the  same,  and  sowing  thereon  clover  or  other 
grass  seeds,  for  procuring  a  green  sward  on  the  ground ;  or 
to  improve  some  other  way  which  shall  be  judged  effectual.” 
Colonel  Fullarton,  in  his  account  of  agriculture  in  Ayrshire, 
written  in  1793,  says,  that  forty  years  previously  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  the  county  as  “  sown  grasses  but  here  we 
have  a  proof  that  clover  seed  was  known  in  the  parish  of  Ayr 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  time  he  speaks  of,  and  nearly 
as  soon  as  the  first  of  it  had  been  introduced  into  England. 
The  Hon.  Col.  Charles  Cathcart,  afterwards  eighth  Lord 
Cathcart,  one  of  the  lessees,  was  the  second  son  of  Alan,  the 
seventh  Lord  Cathcart.  He  had  spent  much  time  abroad  in 
the  service  of  his  country;  but  he  seems  nevertheless  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  agriculture.  The  year  follow- 
ing  the  lease  of  the  hills,  we  find  the  town  allowing  him 
“  the  dung  and  filth  of  the  streets,  on  condition  that  he 
dense  the  streets  at  his  own  charge,”  which  operation  had 
previously  cost  the  burgh  a  considerable  sum  weekly.  As 
formerly  mentioned,  on  the  petition  of  Captain  Nugent,  who 
was  connected  with  the  customs,  and  about  to  leave  Ayr,  the 
magistrates  agreed  to  relieve  him  and  Colonel  Cathcart  of 
their  bargain.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was 
to  the  improving  enterprize  of  these  two  military  gentlemen 
that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  levelling  of  the  sands  all 
the  way  along  the  beach  to  Blackburn,  which  must  have 
previously  been  in  a  very  rough  state.  The  links,  as  the 
lands  were  called,  were  still  farther  levelled,  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  in  1747. 

The  burgh  moor,  of  which  the  Bace  Course  is  a  portion, 
was  not  enclosed  till  1791,  when  we  find  the  committee  on 
public  works  appointed  to  report  as  to  “  what  was  best  to  be 
done  with  the  town’s  common,  now  that  the  greatest  part 
thereof  has  been  enclosed  with  a  stone  dyke,  and  the  whins 
taken  out.”  The  following  year,  in  compliance,  no  doubt, 
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with  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  land  was  let  “  out  in 
parcels,  the  first  year’s  rent  free,  on  condition  of  digging  away 
the  hillocks  and  filling  up  the  holes,”  and  to  pay  10s.  the  acre 
afterwards.  The  burgh  moor  extended  nearly  all  the  way 
from  the  town  of  Ayr  to  the  Curtecan  Burn  ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  water  of  Doon  the  land  seems,  from  the  recollection 
of  old  people  still  alive,  to  have  been  also  unenclosed  and 
equally  wild.  The  “  two-stone  Cross,”  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  landmark  in  the  burrow-field,  is  mentioned  in 
a  sasine  of  ten  acres  of  land  to  John  Crawfurd  and  Janet 
Binning,  8th  August,  1655.  No  vestige  of  the  Cross  now 
remains.  There  was  no  bridge  over  the  Curtecan;  and  the 
principal  road  to  the  old  bridge  of  Doon  evidently  wound 
through  the  moor  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Burns’  tale  of 
Tarn  o’  Shanter.  The  route  pursued  by  Tam,  on  the  memor¬ 
able  night  of  his  adventure  with  the  witches,  when 

“  Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare  Meg — 

A  better  never  lifted  leg — 

Ee  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire, 

Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire” — 


lay  considerably  westward  from  the  present  road.  The 
descriptive  part  of  this  inimitable  poem  evidently  refers  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  existing  characteristics  of  the  locality; 
and,  unless  aware  of  the  circumstance,  the  reader  will  attempt 
in  vain  to  comprehend  the  landmarks  so  happily  alluded  to 
by  the  poet.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  exact 
line  of  the  old  road.  Some  assert  that  the  whole  land  between 
the  Doon  and  Ayr,  being  common  property,  and  unenclosed, 
there  was  no  regular  highway,  but  a  number  of  byeq:>aths,  which 
travellers  used  to  adopt  as  it  happened  to  suit  them.  Others 
contend  that  the  main  road  diverged  from  the  Townhead  or 
Carrick  Vennal  of  Ayr,  across  by  the  house  of  Barns,  till  it 
reached  the  Doon,  which  at  that  time,  it  is  supposed,  ran  into 
the  sea  near  Seafield  ;  the  road  from  thence  traversing  the  banks 
of  the  river  until  it  gained  the  old  bridge  at  the  Monument. 
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It  is  possible  that  a  branch  road  ran  in  this  direction,  crossing 
the  Doon  by  a  ford  near  to  where  the  low  bridge  now  stands ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  circumstances  strongly  argue  in  favour 
of  a  more  easterly  direction  as  the  path  pursued  by  Tam  o’ 
Shanter.  This  conjecture  is  not  only  supported  hy  tradition, 
but  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  the  poet — 

“  By  this  time  Tam  was  cross  the  ford, 

Where,  in  the  snaw,  the  chapman  smoor’d.” 


The  ford  across  the  Curtecan,  now  called  the  Slaphouse  Burn, 
is  traceable  about  two  hundred  yards  west  of  Slaphouse.  On 
the  rising  ground  near  to  this  a  religious  house  anciently 
existed,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  the  ruins  of  which  were 
removed  within  remembrance.  The  place  where  it  stood  is 
still  called  Chapel  Field ;  and  a  few  houses,  where  a  cross 
road  leads  to  the  beach,  bear  the  name  of  Chapel  Park 
Cottages.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  ford,  to  the  left,  the 

- - - “  meikle  stane 

Where  drunken  Charlie  brack’s  neck  bane,” 

is  pointed  out  as  the  identical  stumbling-block  over  which 
the  unfortunate  wight  was  precipitated.  Continuing  its 
westerly  bend  from  the  Chapel  Park,  the  road  is  supposed 
to  have  passed  between  Belleisle  and  Summerfield ;  and 
is  said  to  be  yet  partially  indicated  by  the  belt  of  wooding, 
planted  after  it  had  been  superseded,  along  the  margin  of  a 
level  field — formerly  a  morass — southeast  of  Belleisle.  The 
connection  of  the  line,  however,  is  lost  in  cultivation — 
modern  improvement  having  wrought  an  entire  change  on 
the  face  of  the  district ;  hut  that  it  passed  through  the  lands 
of  Greenfield,  (now  Cambus-Doon),  or  of  Mount-Charles,  is 
apparent  from  the  words  of  the  poet — 

“  And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 

Where  hunters  fand  the  murdered  bairn.” 


Lit  tie  more  than  half-a-century  since,  the  now  fertile  lands  of 
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Cambus-Doon — in  which  the  cairn,  marked  by  a  solitary  tree, 
is  situated — were  covered  with  whins  and  brushwood.  The 
cairn  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  the  late  Mr.  Girdwood,  then 
tenant,  having  dug  up  a  number  of  urns,  and  other  remains 
of  mortality.  Prom  the  vicinity  of  the  cairn  the  road  appears 
to  have  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Doon,  and,  travers¬ 
ing  the  high  banks  above  the  river,  wound  past  the  kirk  of 
Alloway  on  the  south,  where  it  gained  the  “  auld  brig,”  ren¬ 
dered  famous  by  the  poet.  This  supposition  is  obviously 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  lines — 

“  And  near  the  thorn ,  aboon  the  well, 

Where  Mungo’s  mither  hanged  hersel’ — 

Before  him  Doon  pour’d  a’  his  floods, 

The  doubling  storm  roar’d  through  the  woods.” 


Tam  had  passed  the  cairn,  was  nearing  the  thorn,  and  before 
him  Doon  “pour’d  a’  his  floods.”  If  the  road  had  traversed 
the  river’s  banks  nearly  the  whole  way  from  Ayr,  as  asserted 
by  some,  the  words  “  before  him  ”  would  be  inapplicable,  be¬ 
cause  Tam  would  have  been,  by  the  time  he  passed  the  cairn, 
proceeding  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  water.  The  cairn, 
besides,  would  have  been  so  far  distant  from  his  path  as  to 
inspire  no  feeling  of  terror.  Mungo’s  Well  is  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  kirk,  on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river. 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known  that  St.  Mungo  was 
the  patron  saint  of  Alloway.  The  poet  probably  indulged 
his  satirical  humour  in  attributing  self-destruction  to  the 
mother  of  the  saint.  In  no  other  direction  than  from  the 
south,  as  we  have  supposed,  could  the  adventurous  hero  of  the 
tale  have  had  a  view  of  the 

- — -  “  winnock  bunker  in  the  east, 

Where  sat  auld  Nick  in  shape  o’  beast.” 

The  churchyard,  extending  on  the  north  and  west  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  at  present,  would  have  completely  pre¬ 
cluded  his  approach.  Following  the  route  of  Tam  o’  Shan  ter, 
“  when  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied,”  the  visitor  will  easily 
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Hud  his  way  to  the  “key-stane”  of  the  “  an  Id  hrig.  It  is  a 

well  spanned  arch  of  ancient 
construction,  and,  of  course, 
high  and  narrow.  Superseded 
by  a  strong  and  beautiful 
bridge,  built  in  1816,  about 
two  hundred  yards  lower  down, 
it  is  now  of  little  use,  and  is 
preserved  merely  as  a  piece  of 
antiquity.  Tradition  says  it 
was  built  from  funds  left  for 
q?.  the  purpose  by  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy,  who  was  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  in  1440.  He  was 
third  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Dunure  and  Cassilis, 
The  “  Auld  Brig.”  and  died  in  1460.  The  present 

high  road  to  the  bridge  of  Boon  was  only  contracted  for  in 
1771 — a  sufficient  evidence  that  Burns  had  the  old  line  in 
his  mind’s  eye  when  he  composed  the  poem. 

A  number  of  black  cattle  were  pastured  on  the  moor  or 
common,  but  no  sheep  were  permitted  to  be  grazed,  “  because 
of  their  taking  up  the  grass  by  the  roots,  and  thereby 
destroying  the  pasture.”  Some  notion  of  the  value  of  good 
land  may  be  formed  from  the  roll  of  the  town’s  income  in 
1656,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  “fiftie  merkland  of  the 
burrowfield  payed  ilk  merkland  four  shillings,”  in  all  £10 
Scots.  At  a  later  period,  1722,  it  is  minuted  that  “the 
kindly  tenants  of  Alloway  ”  are  “  to  have  their  rents  raised 
from  one  boll  of  beir  per  merkland,  to  one  and  a  half  bolls, 
with  a  lesser  grassum  at  entering.”  Kow,  as  the  fiars  price  of 
here  in  1722  was  8s.  4d.,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  land  at 
that  time  wa,s  12s.  6d.  per  merkland. 
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•  INCOME  OP  THE  BURGH. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  land  conferred  on  the 
hurgh  by  William  the  Lion  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the 
various  customs  obtained  from  time  to  time,  the  revenue,  so 
far  back  as  it  can  he  correctly  traced,  never  seems  to  have 
been  great.  There  were  no  Eques,  or  balance  sheets,  kept  till 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Throughout  the  council 
hooks,  however,  the  state  of  the  revenue  is  occasionally  men¬ 
tioned  before  that  period.  In  1587,  the  income  appears  to 
have  been  £784,  16s.  9d.  Scots;  hut  the  expenditure  is  not 
so  easily  made  out,  the  account  being  very  complicated.  In 
1 648,  a  decided  increase  had  taken  place,  for  the  receipts  are 
then  set  down  as  amounting  to  £3013,  5s.  Od.;  while  the  out¬ 
lay  was  no  more  than  £1780,  10s.  Od. :  thus  leaving  a  very 
considerable  balance  in  favour  of  the  public  purse.  In  1670, 
however,  the  accounts  show  a  great  reverse :  the  income  being 
only  £1845,  10s.  8d.;  and  the  expenditure  £1626,  6s.  8d., 
leaving  a  small  balance  of  £219,  4s.  Od.  From  the  Eque  of 
1693,  the  income  that  year  was  as  large  as  £6724,  17s.  8d., 
and  the  expenditure  £5197,  10s.  2d.  Of  this  latter  sum, 
£454  were  given  away  in  pensions.  All  the  officials,  from 
the  provost  downwards,  had  salaries  varying  from  £5  to  £20. 
The  master  of  the  grammar  school  had  £200,  the  “Scots 
sculemaiijter”  £40,  and  the  “doctor”  £100.  The  town  seems 
to  have  drawn  a  considerable  sum  annually  from  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  at  funerals.  In  1693,  £22,  8s.  Od.  were  received 
from  James  Gordon  of  Newark,  and  others,  for  that  purpose. 
In  1750,  the  income  amounted  to  £6084,  9s.  7d.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £6084,  9s.  7d.  In  1800,  the  former  was 
£1219,  8s.  lljd.,  and  the  latter,  £706,  7s.  9d. 
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FAMILIES  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  AYR. 

The  parish  of  Ayr  can  boast  of  being  the  birth-place  of  more 
than  one  eminent  person.  Joanes  Scotus,  surnamed  Erigina, 
is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  a  native  of  ^yr, 
others,  such  as  Lord  Hailes,  imagine,  from  the  surname, 
Erigina ,  that  he  was  of  Irish  birth  ;  in  short,  one  of  the  Scots 
of  Ireland.  The  Chevalier  Ramsay  was  born  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Fish-cross  in  1686.  His  father  was  a  baker 
and  a  stern  Protestant.  The  chevalier  went  early  abroad,  and 
having  become  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  his  family,  resided  chiefly  in  France.  He  died  in  1743. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  books,  but  is  best  known  in  this 
country  by  his  “  Travels  of  Cyrus.”  Ayr  was  also  the  birth¬ 
place  of  M‘Adam,  the  celebrated  road  improver;  and  every 
one  knows  that  the  poet  BURNS  was  a  native  of  the  parish. 
But  if  Ayr  can  thus  boast  of  individuals  high  in  the  annals  of 
fame,  it  has  few  families  of  note  as  landed  proprietors  to  re¬ 
cord.  The  burgh  property  being  held  directly  from  the  crown 
— the  magistrates  standing  in  the  position  of  the  feudal 
barons — together  with  the  limited  extent  of  the  feus,  circum¬ 
stances  were  altogether  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of  large 
or  powerful  families.  Amongst  the  oldest  of  whom  we  find 
any  notice  were  the  Kennedies  and  Montgomeries  of  the 
Clongalls,  the  Lockharts  and  Cuninghames  of  Duppall,  the 
Hunters  of  Abbotliill  and  Courtoun,  the  Montgomeries  and 
Cochranes  of  Bridgehouse,  the  Wallaces  of  Holmstone,  &c. 

Provost  William  Cuninghame,  who  died  in  1680,  and  who 
is  lineally  represented  by  Sir  E.  H.  Blair  of  Brownhill  and 
Blairquhan,  distinguished  himself  so  much  during  a  very 
troublesome  period  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  burgh, 
that  his  fellow-citizens  resolved  that  “  a  monument  and  house 
of  stone  ”  should  be  built  to  his  memory  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense.  Whether  this  determination  was  ever  carried  into 
effect  or  not  is  doubtful,  as  no  memorial  remains  of  it. 
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Sir  Robert  Blackwood,  dean  of  guild  of  Edinburgh,  be¬ 
queathed  the  lands  of  Rodingrood  on  his  death  in  1711  to  the 
poor  of  Ayr.  The  value  of  the  property  was  calculated  at 
£66,  13s.  4d.  His  sons,  Robert,  John,  and  Alexander,  were 
admitted  burgesses  and  guild  brethren  of  Ayr  the  same  year. 
The  ancestors  of  Sir  Robert  were  connected  with  the  burgh. 
The  first  of  whom  any  notice  appears  was  Robert  Blackwood,* 
who  in  1 605  gives  £3,  6s.  8d.  to  the  poor ;  the  next,  no 
doubt  his  son  David,  gives  in  1639  £5,  11s.  8d.  to  the  poor. 
David  was  in  all  probability  the  father  of  Sir  Robert. 

This  gentleman  was  not  the  only  merchant  of  Ayr  whose 
enterprise  raised  him  to  distinction  in  a  wider  sphere. 
Andrew  Cochrane  of  Bridgehouse,  whose  ancestors  were 
booth-keepers  in  Ayr,  died  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  He 
left  one  hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  given 
by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  to  such  poor  widow  or 
daughter  of  a  burgess  as  they  might  think  deserving.  William 
Smith,  alderman  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  was  also  a  native 
of  Ayr.  The  sasine  register  for  the  county  shows  that  he  had 
a  large  amount  of  money  advanced  as  bonds  upon  numerous 
properties.  He  bequeathed  one  hundred  pounds  at  his  death 
in  1708  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

Andrew  Kennedy  of  Clowburn,  conservator  of  the  Scots 
privileges  in  the  United  Provinces  prior  to  the  Union,  was 
the  son  of  John  Kennedy,  provost  of  Ayr  in  1647,  a  descendant 
of  the  Bargany  family.  The  Kennedies  enjoyed  considerable 
local  eminence.  Heic  Kennedy  was  Provost  of  Ayr  in  1610-1L 
again  in  1612-13,  and  in  1621  he  represented  the  burgh  in 
parliament.  Hew,  his  son  apparently,  was  provost  in  1644,  in 
which  year  he  was  paid  £1130  Scots  for  ships  to  carry  4000 
bolls  of  meal  to  the  Scots  army  in  Ireland ;  and  Hew  and 
John  Kennedy  his  brother,  had  £1317,  18s.  Scots  for  113 
barrels  rye  at  18s.  including  interest.  John,  the  year  before, 
had  a  commission  to  rig  out  a  ship  and  pinnance  at  Ayr  or 

*  It  is  evidently  from  the  Ayrshire  Blackwoods  and  not  the  Blackwoods 
of  Pitreavie  in  Fifeshire  that  the  family  of  Blackwood,  Lord  Dufferin  and 
Claneboy,  in  Ireland,  has  sprung.  The  first  proprietor  of  Pitreavie  was  a 
Kobert  Blackwood,  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  1711-1712.  He  was  also  de¬ 
scended  of  the  Ayrshire  Blackwoods. 
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other  seaport,  to  “goe  out  against  the  Irisch  and  Dunkirk 
friggotes  ”  that  infested  the  channel  and  interrupted  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  provisions  to  the  Scottish  forces.  In  1647-8  John 
Kennedy  was  provost,  and  Hew  in  1658.  In  1669  Alexander, 
eldest  son  of  Hew  Kennedy,  late  provost,  was  infeft  in  his 
father’s  lands  of  Clongall-Muir  and  Clongall- Montgomerie, 
the  merle-land  of  Nether  Clongall,  the  piece  of  land  called 
Murray- John,  extending  to  a  half  merk-land,  the  half  merk- 
land  of  Duppheil-burn,  &c.,  all  in  the  Burrowfield. 

The  Osbornes  -were  also  burgesses  of  mark.  John  Osburne 
was  provost  in  1611-12,  and  one  of  the  parliamentary  com¬ 
missioners  for  Ayr  in  1617.  In  1657  William  Osburne, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Osborne,  W.S.,  claimed  the  wadset  lands 
of  “Twa  Stane  Corse,”  in  the  Burrowfield.  In  1677  Adam 
Osborne  was  infeft  in  the  sixteen  shilling  eightpenny  land 
of  Freirland;  and  in  1689,  when  an  ex-bailie,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  captain  of  the  Burrowfield  and  Barony  of  Alloway 
contingent  of  troops.  Osburne,  celebrated  in  “Kay’s  Edin¬ 
burgh  Portraits  ”  as  a  volunteer  of  immense  proportions,  was 
of  this  family. 

Albino  de  Ayr  had  a  charter  from  Robert  I.  of  the  lands 
called  Cuakenculrath. 

Symon  de  Ayr  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Caprounostoun 
from  David  II.,  dated  5th  July  1367. 

William  Hamilton  of  Sanquhar,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Quivox,  was  provost  of  Ayr  in  1551. 

William  Lord  Sanquhar  was  created  Viscount  of  Ayr  2d 
February  1622. 

William,  Viscount  of  Ayr,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Cumnock,  20th  March  1630;  and  he  and  his  son 
William,  a  magistrate  of  Ayr,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Barmuchaty,  4th  June  of  the  same  year. 

Most  of  the  wealthier  merchants  of  Ayr  were  younger 
branches  of  the  families  of  the  county.  The  smaller  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  parish  so  frequently  changed  owners,  that  it  would 
be  fruitless  to  attempt  enumerating  a  tithe  of  the  various 
hands  through  which  they  passed. 
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BARONY  OF  ALLOWAY. 

The  lands  of  Carclui,  Cortoun,  and  Alloway,  originally  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  burgh  of  Ayr  by  Alexander  II.  in  1236,  and 
erected  into  a  barony  by  Eobert  I.  in  1324,  extended  “to 
fourscore  merklands,  wt.  ye  toune  miln  yairof.”  It  was 
separated  from  the  other  property,  or  burrowfield  of  Ayr,  by 
the  Curtecan,  now  Slaphouse  burn,  and  the  other  boundaries 
described  in  the  charter  of  William  the  Lion.  The  authorities 
of  Ayr,  were  the  barons,  and  possessed  all  the  privileges  of 
pit  and  gallows,  pertaining  to  feudal  lords.  There  never 
was  apparently  any  baronial  residence  on  the  lands,  but  a 
moat-hill  existed  where  the  magistrates  anciently  held  their 
courts  and  dispensed  justice.  A  separate  set  of  books  were 
kept  for  the  barony  altogether  apart  from  those  of  the  burgh, 
although  latterly  the  courts  came  to  be  generally  held  in  Ayr. 
The  moat-hill  is  now  included  in  the  lands  of  Doonholm, 
and  thickly  planted.  With  the  exception  of  Alloway  kirk, 
and  the  “  Aulcl  Brig  o’  Boon,”  already  described,  there  are  no 
antiquities  of  any  note. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  locality  in  modem  times  arises 
from  the  fame  of  Bums,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually 
visit  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  the 
scenes  which  his 
muse  has  render¬ 
ed  so  famous.  It 
is  not  our  pro¬ 
vince,  however,  to 
touch  upon  sub¬ 
jects  which  so 
many  biographers 
and  commentators 
have  made  their  Burns’  Cottage, 

own.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  cottage  which  our  engraving 
represents,  as  it  stood  in  1804,  was  a  “clay  bigging”  of  two 
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apartments,  a  kitchen  and  spence,'*  erected  by  the  poet’s 
father,  William  Burns,  on  a  portion  of  seven  acres,  of  which 
he  had  a  perpetual  lease  from  Dr.  Campbell,  physician  in 
Ayr.  He  had  intended  commencing  business  as  a  nursery¬ 
man  and  gardener,  but  having  obtained  an  engagement  as 
gardener  with  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Doonholm,  he  abandoned  the 
idea.  In  December  1757  he  married  Agnes  Brown,  and  here 
was  born  the  world-famed  poet  of  Scotland.  The  following 
is  the  record  of  his  birth  and  baptism,  extracted  verbatim 
from  the  Ayr  parish  register  : — “  Bobert  Burns,  son  law.  to 
William  Burns  in  Alloway,  and  Agnes  Brown,  his  spouse, 
was  born  Janry.  25th,  1759.  Bapt.  26th  by  Mr.  Win.  Dal- 
rymple — witnesses,  John  Tenant  and  James  Young.”  On 
removing  to  Lochlea,  in  1766,  William  Burns  sold  his  lease¬ 
hold  to  the  Corporation  of  Shoemakers  of  Ayr,  to  whom  the 
house  and  lands  now  belong,  and  who  have  made  sundry 
additions  to  the  building,  the  last  being  a  spacious  hall  for 
dining  and  other  purposes. 

The  well-known  monument  to  the  memory  of  Burns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Doon,  in  sight  both  of  “  Alloway’ s  auld  haunted 
kirk,”  and  the  “  Auld  Brig  o’  Doon,”  was  built  in  1820,  the 
foundation-stone  having  been  laid  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell,  Bart.,  himself  a  poet  of  no  inconsiderable  repute. 
Amongst  the  memorials  of  Burns  deposited  in  it,  are  the 
Bibles  presented  by  him  to  Highland  Mary  at  their  parting, 
and  one  of  them  contains  a  lock  of  her  hair.  For  the 
excellent  inn  at  the  monument,  and  the  beautifully  kept 
grounds  in  the  vicinity,  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  good 
taste  and  enterprise  of  the  late  David  Auld,  Esq.,  of  Doonbrae. 


alienation  op  the  property  of  the  burgh. 

Long  before  any  record  is  preserved,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  burgh  was  disposed  of  by  the  authori¬ 
ties.  There  was  no  charter-book  kept  till  1728.  Before  that 

*  The  inner  apartment  of  a  country  house. 
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period,  all  the  writings  connected  with  property  were  engrossed 
along  with  the  ordinary  minutes  of  council ;  hut  even  these, 
except  in  detached  and  defaced  portions,  go  no  further  hack 
than  1547.  In  the  charter-chest  there  is  a  renunciation  of 
the  lands  of  Carclui  and  Binberry-yeards  from  “Johnes. 
Kenedy,  dns.  de  Conholker,”*  dated  at  Casselys,  1.5th  October, 
1385.  These  lands,  forming  part  of  the  barony  of  Alloway, 
were  only  conferred  on  the  town  by  Alexander  II.  in  1236, 
so  that  he,  or  his  ancestors,  must  have  got  possession  of  them 
soon  afterwards.  There  is  another  renunciation  of  the. barony 
of  Alloway,  7th  Kov.,  1590,  from  David  Craufurd,  burgess  of 
Ayr.  It  is  described  as  “  extending  to  four  score  merklands, 
with  the  toune  miln  thairof,”  and  the  town  paid  four  hundred 
merks  Scots  for  it.  It  is  nowhere  stated  what  sum  the 
magistrates  got  for  the  lands  when  they  were  parted  with. 

The  lands  of  the  burrowfield  were  disposed  of  on  perpetual 
feus  at  various  early  periods — so  early,  indeed,  that,  in  most 
cases,  no  record  exists  of  the  fact.  The  lands  of  Castlehill 
and  Crawisland,  originally  gifted  to  the  Preaching  Friars  of 
Ayr  by  the  burgh,  again  reverted  to  the  town  by  Queen 
Mary’s  charter  in  1567.  In  1591,  29th  April,  they  were  let 
in  feu-form  to  David  Ballantyne,  burgess  of  Ayr.  They  had 
formerly  been  possessed  by  Andro  Kerr  as  “  kindly  tenant.” 
Ballantyne  was  to  pay  ten  merks  as  the  “  auld  maill,  and  xiid 
of  augmentatioun,  extending  in  haill  to  sex  punds,  xiiijs. 
iiijd.  of  yeirlie  feu  maill,  and  double  the  first  year.”  The 
lands  were  disposed  of,  as  the  council  records  say,  for  the 
interest  of  the  harbour.  The  Craufurds  of  Kerse  had  early 
acquired  property  in  the  burrowfield,  of  which  Mr.  David 
had  seisin  in  1585.  In  1591  he  was  also  admitted  kindly 
tenant  of  Freirland.  In  1689  Hew  Kennedy  of  Baltersan 
presented  a  bond  to  the  town  council,  granted  by  Sir 
Archibald  Kennedy  of  Culzean  to  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Schallock, 


*  The  noble  family  of  Ailsa  trace  themselves  no  farther  back  than  this 
“  Lord  of  Kilconqukar,”  who,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  nowhere  else  so 
designed. 
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Provost  of  Stirling,  and  his  wife,  Anna  Polio,  for  “  twa 
thousand  merks  ;  the  wife  to  he  infeft  in  the  lands  of 
Belbank,  Byrestoune  and  Cortoune,  in  the  burrowfield.” 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  ceutury  the  lands  of 
Lockermoss  belonged  to  James  Caldwell.  From  the  minute 
of  the  “riding  of  the  marches”  in  1593,  wherein  the 
boundaries  of  the  burgh  property  are  mentioned,  it  Avould 
seem  that  there  remained  in  possession  of  the  town  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  burrowfield  beyond  the  common  moor, 
the  common  isle,  and  the  hills  or  sands.  Binberry  yards 
(now  Broomberry  yards)  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  town 
in  1549.  In  the  march-riding  of  1597,  the  lands  of 
Macnariston,  then  occupied  by  the  “  Laird  of  Lochermose,” 
are  said  wholly  to  belong  to  the  town.  The  lands  of 
“  Langshotmoss,  between  the  lands  of  Lochermose  and 
Bellisbank,”  as  well  as  those  of  Mosgiel,  Cockhill  and 
Barrhill,  were  also  declared  to  belong  to  the  town,  and  “  to 
be  the  toun’s  always.”  The  lands  of  Duphald  or  Duppil, 
both  higher  and  lower,  were  of  old  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lockharts  of  Blackhouse.  In  1674  Alexander  Xeilson  of 
Maxwood  had  sasine  of  Duphoill,  Sandyford,  &c.,  as  heir  of 
his  father.  In  1700  John  Wallace,  Apothecary  in  Edinburgh, 
had  sasine  of  the  Duphald  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  Margaret 
Cunninghame,  spouse  of  the  late  Alexander  Lockhart.  In 
1771  Robert  Alexander,  Merchant,  Edinburgh,  was  seised  in 
the  20s.  land  of  Dupholdburn,  Edencluff,  called  Croftliead, 
some  time  possessed  by  John  Hunter  and  others,  after  by 
John  Rankine  of  Knockgray,  Merchant  in  Ayr  ;  also  23s.  4d. 
land  of  nether  Duphold,  some  time  pertaining  to  Allan 
Cathcart  of  Waterliead,  with  the  tower,  mansion-house, 
yeards,  orchards,  &c.  Robert  Alexander  was  cousin  to  the 
deceased  Jean  Alexander,  Lady  Blackhouse,  who  died  last 
possessed  of  the  property. 

The  two  merk  land  of  Loclifergus  was  leased  in  feu-farm 
to  John,  Lord  Loudoun,  in  1 G28,  for  8s.  Scots.  Towards  the 
close  of  last  century  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Cassillis 
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family.*  In  1798  (6tb.  Sep.)  Archibald,  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
eldest  son  of  Captain  Archibald  Kennedy,  of  the  navy,  and 
late  of  New  York,  thereafter  Earl  of  Cassilis,  had  sasine  of  it. 
It  now  remains  with  the  Ailsa  family.  Robert  Hamilton, 
Clerk  and  Bailie  of  Carrick,  and  Janet  Blackwood,  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Clongall,  Clongall  Muir,  and  Clongall 
Montgomerrie,  13th  April,  1670.  They  formerly  belonged 
to  John  Hutchison,  who  had  a  charter  of  the  lands,  9th  Nov. 
1630.  There  were  several  other  small  properties,  all  of 
which,  later  or  earlier,  belonged  to  the  town  of  Ayr,  such  as 
Eodingrood,  Abbothill,  Holmston,  Bridgehouse,  &c.  ;  .hut  it 
is  impossible  to  trace  the  alienation  of  the  burgh  lands  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  want  of  the  earlier  records, 
and  the  frequent  blanks  which  occur  in  those  preserved. 

That  there  had  been  no  small  mismanagement  in  reference 
to  the  town’s  property  appears  evident  from  an  act  of  council 
in  1581,  by  which  it  was  statute  that  no  land  belonging  to 
the  burgh  should  he  given  away  unless  by  consent  of  the 
council.  The  magistrates,  it  would  appear,  had  been  in  the 
habit  previously  of  making  grants  of  land  upon  their  own 
authority.  So  late  even  as  1710,  a  statute  was  enacted,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  magistrates  from  giving  infeftments  without  con¬ 
sent  of  the  council.  A  good  part  of  the  Burrowfield  was 
liferented. 

In  1647,  the  council  resolved  that  Argyle’s  soldiers  should 
he  maintained  out  of  those  rents.  The  barony  of  Alloway  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  held  by  the  town  until  within  a  recent  period 
(1754),  when  it  was  disposed  of  by  public  roup.  The  lands 
of  Gairholm  were  purchased  for  Hugh  Whitefoord  Dalrym- 
ple  ;t  of  Upper  Alloway  Crofts,  by  John  Craufurd  of  Doon- 
side  ;  the  loanings  and  glebe  by  Patrick  Ballantme,  merchant 
in  Ayr;  Berriesden  and  Warlockholm,  by  James  Neil,  mer- 

*  David,  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  acquired  them,  disputed,  in  1787,  whether 
the  magistrates  were  the  superiors  of  these  lands ;  but  the  Court  of  Session 
decided  against  him. 

f  Captain  Dalrymple  also  had  the  lands  of  Cuningpark  and  Windyhall, 
all  of  which  he  disposed  of  in  1797  to  John  Christian,  merchant  in  Ayr. 

I 
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chant,  Ayr.  The  Nether  Crofts  of  Alio  way,  now  called 
Greenfield,  were,  at  the  same  time,  disponed  to  Elias  Cath- 
cart,  merchant  in  Ayr.  As  the  Barons  of  Alloway,  the  salmon 
fishing  in  the  Doon — at  least  the  one-half — so  far  as  the  lands 
went,  belonged  to  the  magistrates.  In  1591,  there  was  a 
dispute  about  these  fishings  between  the  town  and  the  Laird 
of  Baltersan,  who  then  possessed  the  property  of  Greenan, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Doon  foot.  From  the  minutes  of 
the  Town’s  hooks,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  precise 
nature  of  the  quarrel.  Lanncelot  Kennedy,  and  others  of 
Baltersan’s  servants,  had  attacked  the  clerk  and  officer  of  the 
burgh,  to  the  effusion  of  their  blood,  for  which  Baltersan 
apologised,  and  offered  to  “repare  for  the  said  offence  with 
bodie  and  gier,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  provost,  baillies, 
and  council.”  The  affair  seems  to  have  been  ultimately 
arranged  by  the  town  giving  Baltersan  a  charter  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  of  Doon,  but  still  retaining  the  superiority.  In  1693, 
the  Laird  of  Culzean,  who  had  acquired  the  lands  of  Greenan, 
paid  the  burgh  of  Ayr  the  sum  of  .£13,  6s.  8d.  for  the  fish¬ 
ing  of  the  water  of  Doon ;  and  the  town  continued  to  receive 
the  rent  of  the  fishings  down  till  1783.  Lord  Cassillis  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Sir  James  Cuning- 
hame  (of  Bridgehouse),  his  lordship  wished  to  enter  as  town’s 
vassal  for  these  lands ;  hut  as  he  was  not  satisfied  that  his 
fishings  at  the  mouth  of  the  Doon  held  of  the  burgh,  he 
declined  entering  for  them.  This  dispute,  however,  was  at 
last  settled  in  favour  of  the  town ;  and  a  small  lordship  is 
still  paid  for  the  fishings. 


H(NEIGHT  OF  BARNS. 

The  small  property  of  Barns  is  situated,  to  the  southward, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ayr.  How  it  obtained  its  name 
does  not  appear ;  hut  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  simply  styled  Barns,  not  the  Barns.  In  1725,  the  property, 
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together  with  three  acres,  called  “Jamieson’s  Acres,”*  belonged 
to  one  James  Kennedy,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by 
Andrew  Cochrane  of  Bridgehouse;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
claim  upon  the  lands  by  the  town,  they  were  put  up  to  public 
sale,  and  purchased  by  James  Hunter,  writer,  Ayr,  for  Sir 
John,  or  rather  Lady  Shaw,  of  Greenock,  for  345  rnerks  Scots. 
Lady  Shaw,  however,  subsequently  gave  up  her  bargain  in 
favour  of  Andrew  Cochrane  of  Bridgehouse,  who  agreed  to 
pay  the  same  amount.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  lands  and 
house  of  Barns  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of 

Patrick  M‘Neight  of  Barns,  whose  ancestors, — M ‘Naughts 
or  M ‘Heights — had  been  long  resident  in  Ayr.  He  married 
Marion  Goudie,  and  by  her  had  several  children. 

Patrick  APN eight  of  Barns,  succeeded  his  father  in  1775, 
married  Margaret  Limond,  and  had  issue — Marion,  Patrick, 
David,  and  Anne.  Mr.  M ‘Height  died  in  1800. 

Patrick  M‘Neight  of  Barns,  the  third  of  the  name,  attained 
the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  added  considerably,  by 
purchase,  to  the  originally  small  property  of  “  Jamieson’s 
Acres  ”  and  the  house  of  Barns.  He  died,  unmarried,  in 
1840,  when  the  property  was  divided  between  his  sister, 
Marion,  two  nieces,  and  a  nephew,  Patrick  M ‘Height  Carson, 
Esq.,  Merchant  in  Liverpool.  The  house  of  Barns,  and 
“Jamieson’s  Acres”  now  belong  to  J.  C.  Hicholson,  Esq.,  the 
husband  of  the  elder  of  the  late  Colonel’s  nieces. 


HAMILTON  OF  BELLEISLE  AND  PINMORE. 

Belleisle  is  an  excellent  mansion,  and  delightfully  situated 
on  a  gentle  rising  ground  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Curtecan 
Burn.  It  is  surrounded  by  plantations  and  well  cultivated 
fields.  The  lands  formerly  constituted  a  portion  of  what  was 
called  the  Netherton  of  Alloway.  They  were  purchased  at 


So  called,  we  presume,  from  Provost  Jamieson. 
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the  sale,  in  1754,  by  Alexander  Campbell,  physician  in  Ayr, 
and  William  Donald,  merchant.  There  were  two  lots — one 
of  about  73  acres  1  rood,  for  which  £307  were  paid.  The 
boundaries  of  the  land,  and  conditions  attached  to  the  sale, 
clearly  prove  the  direction  of  the  old  road  from  Ayr  to  Allo- 
way,  as  described  under  a  previous  section  of  this  work.  It 
is  stipulated  that  it  should  be  “subjected  to  a  road  [now 
called  Greenfield  Avenue]  from  the  Bridgehouse  Bridge,  along 
the  south-west  boundary  of  this  farm,  to  lead  into  the  road 
from  Slaphouse  to  the  Bridge  of  Doon,  which  the  magistrates 
and  council  are  to  concur  to  have  fixed,  in  place  of  the  road 
now  leading  by  Dykehead,  through  the  Croft  of  Alloway,  to 
the  Bridge  of  Doon.”  The  other  lot  consisted  of  about  80 
acres  2  roods,  including  the  Retherton  Kiln,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Sergeant’s  Burn,  and  sold  at  £300.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  about  1765,  his  brother,  Archibald  Campbell 
of  Grimmet,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  succeeded  to  his  share  of 
the  property,  about  73  acres  1  rood.  Mr.  Campbell  died  in 
1775,  upon  which  his  nephew  and  heir,  John  Campbell  of 
Well  wood,  was  confirmed  in  the  lands.  In  1787,  they  were 
purchased  by  Hugh  Hamilton  of  Pinmore,  at  the  judicial  sale 
of  Mr.  Campbell’s  effects.  The  lands  of  Netherton  of  Allo¬ 
way  consisted  of  50  acres.  He  at  the  same  time  bought  some 
other  adjacent  acres.  The  united  property  was  called  Belle- 
isle  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  built  the  mansion-house,  and 
planted  and  improved  the  lands. 

The  father  of  this  gentleman  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton, 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  Girvan.  He  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Hamilton,  merchant  in  Ayr,  and  Jean  Eergusson,  daughter  of 
the  Iiev.  Robert  Fergusson,  minister  at  Colmonel,  afterwards 
of  Castlehill.  He  was  born  on  the  6th  January,  1707.  He 
died  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  married  Helen  Glen, 
daughter  of  William  Glen  of  Asslois,  and  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Paisley.*  His  son, 

*  The  Rev.  Patrick  Paisley,  whose  grandfather  was  a  bailie  of  Paisley 
in  1671,  died,  in  1736,  at  Kilmarnock,  of  which  parish  he  had  been  minister 
for  twelve  years. 
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Hugh  Hamilton  of  Pinmore,  married  Lillias  Ritchie, 
daughter  of  James  Ritchie  of  Busbie,  hut  dying  without  issue, 
he  left  his  property  to  the  late  Colonel  Alexander  West 
Hamilton,  second  son  of  John  Hamilton  of  S undrum. 

Alexander  West  Hamilton ,  who  served  in  the  Ayrshire 
Rifle  Corps,  married,  first,  in  1805,  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
Ritchie  of  Busbie,  who  died  without  issue.  Secondly,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1816,  his  cousin,  Hamilla,  second  daughter  of  Alexander 
Montgomerie  of  Annick  Lodge,  brother  of  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Egliflton,  by  whom  he  had  six  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Elizabeth,  married,  5th  August,  1845,  Henry  Torrens  Yincent, 
Esq.,  7th  Bombay  Regiment,  and  a  son, 

Hugh  Hamilton  of  Pinmore,  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
succeeded  in  1839. 

Arms — Gules,  three  cinquefoils  Ermine,  two  in  chief  and 
one  in  base  :  Motto,  Through. 

Pinmore  is  in  the  parish  of  Girvan. 


BELMONT 

Is  the  property  of  James  Morton,  Esq.,  of  Ho.  9  Wellington 
Square,  writer  in  Ayr.  It  comprehends  the  lands  of  Whin- 
muir  Park  or  Crausland,  Bourtrieliill  Park,  Peggyshill  Park, 
and  other  lands  in  the  vicinity;  also  the  adjoining  farms  of 
Burn  ton,  Annfield,  and  Kincaidston,  purchased  by  him  from 
the  late  Archibald  Montgomerie  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Eglinton 
and  Winton,  in  1843.  In  1861  Mr.  Morton  purchased  from 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Esquire,  of  Bozelle  and  Carcluie,  the 
small  field  immediately  adjoining  the  railway  crossing  at  Bel¬ 
mont  ;  also  the  cottage  and  yard  near  Burnton,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Maybole  road,  called  “Annfield  Cottage;” 
and  also  the  small  patch  of  plantation  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Burnton  or  Annfield  Burn.  These  several  properties  now 
form  the  estate  of  Belmont. 

The  house  of  Belmont,  known  as  “  Belmont  Cottage,”  and 
the  offices,  were  built,  and  the  garden  and  policy  laid  off,  for 
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the  residence  of  Lady  Cathcart,  widow  of  Sir  John  Cathcart 
of  Carleton,  Baronet,  and  sister  to  the  Countess  of  Cranford, 
the  proprietrix  of  Eozelle  estate.  Lady  Cathcart  resided 
there  for  many  years,  until  she  succeeded  to  Rozelle,  on  the 
death  of  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Crauford,  in  1809. 

These  lands  formerly  belonged  to  Robert  Fergusson  of 
Castlehill,  and  in  1779  were  acquired  by  Jean  Hamilton  of 
Bourtriehill,  Countess  of  Crauford,  and  others,  trustees  of 
Robert  Hamilton  of  Bourtriehill,  in  a  process  of  ranking  and 
sale  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Douglas  Heron  and  Company, 
late  bankers  in  Ayr,  against  the  said  Robert  Fergusson.  They 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Rozelle,  the  property 
of  the  Countess  of  Crauford,  who,  in  1791,  executed  a  deed  of 
entail  of  that  estate  and  other  lands  which  had  belonged  to 
her  father,  Robert  Hamilton  of  Bourtriehill.  She  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  these  estates  by  her  sister,  Dame  Margaret  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Lady  Cathcart,  who  was  infeft  in  the  Rozelle  estate,  3d 
June  1811,  on  a  charter  of  resignation  and  confirmation 
granted  by  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Ayr,  the 
superiors,  dated  13th  May  1811  ;  and  on  her  death,  the  late 
Archibald  Montgomerie,  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  "VVinton,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  estate  as  nearest  heir  of  tailzie  to  Lady  Cath¬ 
cart,  his  grand-aunt.  He  was  infeft  29th  July  1822,  on  a 
charter  of  resignation  granted  by  the  superiors,  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  council  of  Ayr,  of  date  the  3d  day  of  July  1822. 

In  1843,  when  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  sold  these  and  the 
other  lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded  as  heir  of  tailzie  to 
his  grand-aunt,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  entail  was 
defective,  and  in  the  minutes  of  sale  executed  between  the 
earl  and  the  purchasers,  it  was  provided  that  the  prices  were 
not  to  be  paid  until  the  question  whether  he  had  power  to 
sell  was  satisfactorily  settled.  Besides  Belmont,  and  the 
other  lands  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Morton,  having  purchased 
for  a  friend  other  lands  contained  in  the  deed  of  entail,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  try  the  question  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  sales ;  and  accordingly  he  instituted  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  by  suspension  of  a  threatened  charge  for  the 
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prices  of  the  lands  he  had  purchased,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Earl  brought  an  action  of  declarator  against  the  heirs  of  en¬ 
tail,  to  have  it  found  that  he  had  power  to  sell,  and  to  grant 
a  valid  title  to  the  purchasers.  In  these  questions  the  Court 
of  Session,  on  the  third  day  of  June  1847,  found  that  the  en¬ 
tail  contained  no  valid  or  effectual  prohibition  against  selling 
or  alienating  the  lands  therein  contained  absolutely  and  irre¬ 
deemably,  and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Peers  on  the  8th  day  of  June  1847.  On  this  final  judgment 
being  given,  the  prices  were  paid  to  the  Earl,  and  he  granted 
the  necessary  dispositions  to  the  purchasers. 

When  Mr.  Morton  entered  into  possession  in  1843  none 
of  the  lands  had  been  drained.  He  immediately  commenced 
operations,  and  in  due  time  drained  every  acre.  He  began 
with  drains  of  two  feet  and  a-half,  and  ended  with  four  feet 
deep.  They  were  all  carefully  laid  with  tiles  and  soles.  He 
farmed  Kincaidston  from  Martinmas  1846  to  Martinmas  1859, 
erected  upon  it  an  excellent  farm  steading,  and,  by  liberal 
manuring  and  improved  management,  brought  the  soil  into 
high  condition.  These  lands  were  let  in  1859.  The  rental, 
when  he  purchased  in  1843,  was  £231.  In  1862  it  is 
£512. 


COCHRANES  OF  BRIDGEHOUSE. 

The  small  property  of  Bridgehouse  lies  at  the  extremity  of 
the  High  Sands,  on  the  low  road  to  the  Doom  It  consisted, 
as  described  in  the  cartulary,  “of  that  portion  of  land  some 
time  called  Brownrigg  Chapel-fall  [from  its  proximity  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Leonard],  and  Bryan- fall,  bounded  by  the  burn 
called  the  Carrochan-burn  [the  Curtecan]  on  the  south ;  the 
common  belonging  to  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  that  laigh  piece 
of  ground  commonly  called  the  Common  Isle,  also  belonging 
to  said  burgh,  on  the  west ;  the  lands  sometime  pertaining  to 
Dr.  Kennedy,  [what  is  now  called  Seafield,  we  presume]  on 
the  north;  and  the  lands  of  Slaphouse  on  the  east.”  The 
lands  are  elsewhere  described  as  “contiguous  to  the  moor  and 
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common  pass.”  When  acquired  by  Andrew  Cochrane — 
which  must  have  been  previous  to  1720,  in  which,  year  we 
find  him  in  possession — the  property  was  called  Bridgehouse, 
no  doubt  from  the  bridge  over  the  Curtecan,  near  the  premises 
— not  the  Low  Bridge  of  Doon,  as  might  be  supposed.  This 
is  apparent  from  a  minute  of  council,  in  1721,  ordering  “the 
Bridgehouse  Bridge  to  be  repaired.”  The  Low  Bridge  of 
Doon,  to  which  the  other  led,  unquestionably  existed  at  this 
time,  though  we  know  not  the  precise  period  of  its  erection  ; 
but  we  should  conceive  it  to  have  been  built  sometime  between 
1652  and  1687.  During  these  thirty-five  years  the  presby¬ 
tery  of  Ayr — for  the  presbyteries  in  those  days  were  the 
virtual  road  and  bridge  trustees  of  the  country- — kept  no  re-r 
cords,  otherwise  they  have  been  destroyed;  and  in  1643  an 
overture  is  introduced  respecting  the  repairs  of  the  Bridge  of 
Doon.  Had  more  than  one  bridge  existed  at  that  time,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  stated  to  which  the  overture  re¬ 
ferred. 

Mr.  Cochrane  was  the  son  of  David  Cochrane,  merchant  in 
Ayr,  and  Janet  Crawford.  He  was  born  19th  February  1693. 
He  had  one  sister,  Agnes,  and  two  brokers,  John  and  David . 
the  latter  of  whom,  also  styled  “of  Bridgehouse,”  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  burgess  of  Ayr,  in  right  of  his  father,  deceased,  on 
the  28th  August  1722.  Andrew  Cochrane  of  Bridgehouse, 
like  his  father,  was  a  merchant  in  Ayr.  In  1 720,  he  obtained 
from  the  town,  upon  wadset,  the  “Common  Isle,”  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  between  Bridgehouse  and  Cuning- 
park,  but  which,  from  the  improvements  by  drainage  and 
otherwise,  cannot  now  be  well  traced.  It  had  no  doubt  been 
formed  by  the  Doon,  flowing  in  various  streamlets,  as  it  now 
does  within  water-mark.  It  had  previously  been  rented  by 
Mr.  Cochrane’s  mother.  Mr.  Cochrane,  shortly  after  this, 
became  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  rose  in  civic  dignity,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  to  the  honourable  position  of  lord  pro¬ 
vost.  He  seems  to  have  parted  with  Bridgehouse  in  1763, 
or  previously,  in  which  year  the  magistrates  grant  a  charter 
of  resignation  of  the  property  to  the  trustees  of  James  Brown. 
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Having  been  brought  to  sale,  at  the  instance  of  tbe  Douglas 
and  Heron  Banking  Company  and  their  creditors,  in  1785, 
they  were  purchased  by  Hugh  Hamilton  of  Pinmore.  Before 
the  sale,  the  magistrates  were  called  upon  to  pay  up  the  wad¬ 
set  upon  the  Common  Isle,  which  they  did  ;  and  the  Isle  re¬ 
mained  in  the  town’s  possession  till  1789,  wThen — after  the 
enclosure  of  the  Bace  Course,  all  the  odd  pieces  of  land  were 
exposed  to  sale — it  was  sold  to  David  Cathcart  of  Greenfield, 
for  £120.  It  contained  about  three  acres.  Bridgehouse  is 
still  connected  with  the  property  of  Belleisle. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  who  was  provost  of  Glasgow  in  1745,  1746, 
as  also  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  was  much  distinguished 
on  account  of  his  prudent  management  of  the  affairs  of  that 
city  during  the  rebellion,  and  for  his  unwearied  exertions  in 
subsequently  obtaining  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained 
through  the  neglect  of  all  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  person  of  great  learning, 
and  considerable  literary  abilities.  In  1836  the  “Cochrane 
Correspondence,”  regarding  the  affairs  of  Glasgow,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  with  a  prefatory 
notice  by  James  Dennistoun,  Esq.  of  Dennistoun,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Maitland  Club.  This  correspondence  consists 
principally  of  letters  from  Provost  Cochrane,  to  the  parties  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
and  of  their  replies,  and  is  extremely  interesting  as  matter  of 
authentic  local  history. 

Andrew  Cochrane  of  Bridgehouse  was  infeft,  on  1  st  May 
1760,  in  parts  of  the  lands  of  Stobcross,  called  Cochrane  Lodge. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Murdoch,  Provost  of 
Glasgow.  He  was,  for  more  than  forty  years,  Preceptor  of 
Hutcheson’s  Hospital,  and  his  portrait  had  been  taken  for 
that  institution,  from  which  it  has  now  disappeared ;  there 
is,  however,  a  curious  miniature  of  him,  on  copper,  still  in 
existence.*  His  library  was  bequeathed  to  James  Browne, 
junior,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  again  left  it  to  John  Ballan- 
tyne,  “late  merchant  in  Glasgow,  now  in  Ayr,”  with  a  request 

*  In  the  possession  of  Henry  Ritchie  Cooper,  Esq.  of  Ballindallooh. 
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that  the  said  hooks  should  not  he  sold.  There  are  in  the 
hands  of  William  Cooper,  Esq.  of  Eailford,  several  letters 
addressed  by  Provost  Cochrane  to  his  wife’s  sister,  Mary  Mur¬ 
doch,  wife  of  William  Craufurd  of  Balshagray,  which  are 
written  in  an  elegant  and  amusing  style.  From  reference  in 
these  letters  to  the  state  of  health  of  Lord  Dundonald,  it  may 
he  inferred  that  Provost  Cochrane  was  a  relative  of  the  Dun¬ 
donald  family. 

Andrew  Cochrane  died  on  9th  July  1777,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  erected,  in  the 
High  Church  of  that  city,  a  handsome  monument,  with  a 
Latin  inscription,  to  his  memory,  which  is  still  in  existence. 


CAMBUSDOON. 

This  fine  property  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  lands  of 
Greenfield,  originally  purchased  from  the  towrn  of  Ayr  by 
Elias  Cathcart,  ancestor  of  Lord  Alloway,  upon  which  the 
latter  he  built  the  mansion  of  Greenfield,  and  planted  the 
a;venue  long  known  by  that  name.  The  present  proprietor, 
James  Baird,  Esq.,  who  acquired  the  property  in  1852, 
changed  the  designation  to  Cambusdoon.  The  splendid  resi¬ 
dence  so  called,  built  in  1853,  is  delightfully  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Doon,  near  to  a  pool  formerly  known  as 
Craigweil.  The  lands  and  garden  grounds  are  beautifully 
laid  off'  and  kept  in  the  finest  order.  A  rustic  bridge  spans 
the  river  near  to  the  house,  connecting  the  property  with  the 
farm  of  Doonhank,  which  Mr.  Baird  possesses  on  lease  from 
the  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  The  old  house  of  Greenfield  has  been 
swept  away,  and  all  around  presents  a  new  and  princely 
aspect.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Baird  has  recently 
purchased  the  lands  of  Middle  Auchindraine  from  Mr.  Cath¬ 
cart,  who  retains  that  portion  of  the  property,  with  the  man¬ 
sion-house  on  it,  called  Blairston. 

James  Baird,  Esq.  of  Cambusdoon,  is  the  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Alexander  Baird,  Esq.  of  Lockwood,  in  Lanarkshire,  by 
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Jane  Moffat  liis  wife.  He  was  born  in  1803,  and  married,  in 
1852,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Robert  Lockhart,  Esq.  of  Castle- 
hill,  in  the  same  county,  who  died  without  issue  in  1857. 
He  married,  secondly,  in  1859,  Isabella  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Admiral  J ames  Hay  of  Belton,  East  Lothian.  He  is  a  magis¬ 
trate  for  Lanarkshire,  and  was  M.P.  for  the  Falkirk  burghs 
1851-7. 

Motto — Dominus  fecit. 

Seats — Cambusdoon,  Knoydart,  Inverness-shire. 


BALLANTINE  OF  CASTLEHILL. 

The  mansion-house  of  Castlehill,  built,  in  1804,  by  Patrick 
Ballantine,  is  about  a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Ayr.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  a  very  conspicuous  site — probably  that  of  an  ancient 
British  strength — and  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  district.  Within  its  range  are  the  Island  of  Arran,  the 
Bay  of  Ayr,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  west  coast.  It 
is  surrounded  by  thriving  plantations,  and  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  ancestor  of  the  family  was  Richard  Bannatyne  (the 
name  having  been  afterwards  spelled  Ballantyne),  a  younger 
son  of  Bannatyne  of  Karnes,  in  Bute.*  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Guiltree,  and  settled  in  Ayr  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  provost  of 
Ayr  in  1535. 

“Ricardo  Bannatyne”  again  appears  as  President  of  the 
Council  in  1543  ;  and  in  1544  there  is  a  charter  of  legitimacy, 
under  the  great  seal,  in  favour  of  ‘  Gtulielmi  Bannatyne ,  filii 
naturalis  Ricardi  Bannatyne,  burgensis  de  Are.’’  In  the 
burgh  records,  the  magistrates  agree,  by  a  minute  dated  30th 

*  The  barony  of  Kames  was  possessed  by  the  family  for  several  centuries. 
It  belonged  to  them  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  continued  in 
their  possession  until  a  late  period,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
M‘Leod  Bannatyne.  Some  of  the  family  had  also  considerable  properties 
in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Mid-Lothian,  in  the  reign  of  David  IL 
Bobertson,  in  his  Topographical  Description  of  Cuningliame,  mentions  that 
the  estate  of  Kelly,  in  the  parish  of  Largs,  was  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the 
family  for  ages. 
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Nov.  1580,  ‘to  receive  David  Bannatyne  as  a  kindly  tenant 
in  the  forty  shilling  land  of  Crawisland  and  Castlehill,  in 
place  of,  and  by  consent  of  Andrew  Kerr.”'  In  1591,  29tli 
April,  these  lands  were  let  to  him  in  feu-farm  for  the  yearly 
sum  of  £6,  14s.  4d.  Scots. 

Subsequently  to  this  period  the  Ballantynes  frequently 
appear  in  connection  with  the  transactions  of  the  burgh  of  Ayr ; 
but  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Fergus  sons 
for  a  time.  John  Fergusson,  writer  in  Ayr,  had  sasine  of 
Crawisland  and  Castlehill,  2d  Nov.  1676  ;  and  James  Fergus- 
son  of  Bank,  advocate,  had  a  charter  of  them,  14th  May  1794. 
They  again  reverted  to  the  Ballantynes  towards  the  close  of 
last  century. 

John  Ballantyne  of  Castlehill,  who  had  long  carried  on 
business  as  a  banker  in  Ayr,  and  was  well  known  as  one  of 
the  earliest  patrons  and  admirers  of  Burns,  died  in  1812,  un¬ 
married. 

James  Ballantyne  of  Castlehill,  eldest  son  of  Patrick  Ballan¬ 
tyne  of  Orchard,  in  Stirlingshire,  is  the  present  proprietor, 
having  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Miss  Ballantyne,  in  1835. 
He  passed  advocate  in  1819. 

Arms — Gules,  a  cheveron  argent,  betwixt  three  mullets  or; 
crest,  a  griffin’s  head  erased,  proper  :  motto,  Nee  cito  nee  tarcle. 


DALRYMPLES  OP  CUN1NGPARK. 

We  notice  this  small  property  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
mentioning  a  few  facts  that  may  be  interesting  to  the  local 
reader.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  work  we  showed  that  the 
course  of  the  Doon,  at  the  foot  of  the  river,  had  been  changed ; 
that  the  stream  flowed  much  nearer  Ayr  than  it  does  at  present. 
But  at  what  period  this  alteration  took  place  no  one  can  say. 
Tradition  is  in  error  as  to  its  having  been  the  work  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  soldiers ;  for  in  Pont’s  maps  of  Scotland,  drawn  up 
about  1608,  the  Doon  flows  as  it  does  now.  It  seems  un¬ 
questionable,  however,  that  the  river  had  formerly  entered  the 
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sea  in  two  different  directions — one  arm  by  its  present  course, 
and  the  other  between  Cuningpark  and  the  mainland,  -which 
latter  terminating,  as  before  remarked,  near  Blackburn.  Cun¬ 
ingpark,  thus  isolated,  was  of  old  called  the  Isle  ;  and  it  is 
so  described  in  the  retour  of  John  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  heir 
of  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  Knight,  his  father,  so 
late  as  1656.  Amongst  other  possessions  are  mentioned  the 
“  forty  shilling  land  of  the  Kirk-maynes  of  Greinond,  with 
the  lands  and  Yle  of  Cuyngpnrk It  is  said  by  old  people, 
whose  forefathers  resided  in  the  vicinity,  that  a  ridge  of  rock 
existed,  near  where  the  lower  dam  now  supplies  the  barley 
mill  with  water,  which  forced  the  Doon  northerly  round  the 
bank  at  Bellisle.  This  bank  has  all  the  geological  appearance 
of  the  old  coast  line.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  low  bridge 
of  Doon,  travellers  were  carried  over  by  a  ferry-boat,  and  the 
ferry-house  is  known  to  have  stood  on  the  bank,  a  little  north¬ 
east  of  Greenfield  avenue. 

In  1673,  the  kirk  session  of  Ayr  made  an  excamhion,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  with  James  Gordon  of  Newark,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  acquired  the  property  from  Culzean,  of  certain 
lands  which  they  possessed  on  the  Garrick  side  of  the  Doon, 
and  the  Isle  of  Cuningpark.  From  the  kirk  session  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  purchased  by  Captain  John  Dalrymple  of  Mark, 
whom  we  find  in  possession  of  it  in  1750.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  of  North  Berwick  (president  of  the 
Court  of  Session),  who  was  third  son  of  James,  first  Viscount 
of  Stair.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Enniskillen  dragoons, 
of  which  his  cousin-german,  field-marshal  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
was  then  colonel.  He  married  Mary,  sister  of  Major  Boss, 
of  Balkail,  Glenluce,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  successor, 
ITew  Whiteford  Dalrymple,  born  at  Ayr,  22d  Nov.  1750. 
In  1754,  when  the  barony  of  Alloway  was  broken  up,  Gair- 
holm  and  Windyhall  were  purchased  for  behoof  of  Hew 
Whiteford  Dalrymple,  by  William  Duff  of  Crombie,  sheriff- 
depute  of  Ayr,  who,  married  to  Elizabeth  Dalrymple,  was 

*  la  1584,  tliis  property  belonged  to  Michael  Wallace,  a  younger  son  of 
Sir  John  Wallace  of  (Jraigie,  who  was  provost  of  Ayr  in  1550. 
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probably  uncle  and  guardian  of  Hew.  In  tbe  disposition  of 
these  properties,  granted  by  the  magistrates  of  Ayr  at  the  time, 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  burgh  to  “wash  and  dry  clothes  at  the  Doon  foot,”  a 
piece  of  unenclosed  ground  having  been  reserved  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  contract  of  sale  between  Captain  Dalrymple  and 
the  kirk  session.  In  1772,  Captain  Hew  Dalrymple  of  Mark 
sold  the  lands  of  Cuningpark,  Windyhall,  and  Gairholm,  to 
John  Christian,  merchant  in  Ayr.  He  then  held  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  royal  regiment  of  foot.  He  died  in  1830,  having 
some  years  previously  attained  the  rank  of  general,  and  been 
created  a  baronet  (of  High  Mark,  county  of  Wigton),  in  1815. 
His  son  is  the  present  Sir  Adolphus  John  Dalrymple,  Bart,  of 
High  Mark.  The  lands  of  Cuningpark,  Windyhall,  and 
Gairholm  were  again  disposed  of,  by  public  sale,  in  1785,  at 
the  instance  of.  the  creditors  of  Douglas,  Heron,  &  Co.,  the 
purchaser  being  David  Cathcart  of  Greenfield,  who  afterwards, 
6th  February  1786,  sold  them  to  David  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

Cuningpark  has  since  passed  through  two  or  three  hands, 
and  now  belongs  to  William  Walker,  Esq.,  Bellsbank,  who 
has  vastly  improved  the  property. 

Gairholm  and  Gowkscroft  were  recently  purchased  from 
the  Marquis  of  Ailsa  by  William  Stewart,  Esq.,  some  time  of 
Calcutta.  This  gentleman  has  built  a  mansion  on  the  lands, 
and  wholly  remodelled  them. 


DOONIIOLM. 

The  mansion-house  of  Doonholm — to  which  an  addition 
was  built  in  1818 — is  delightfully  situated  on  a  gentle  emin¬ 
ence,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Doon.  It  is  surrounded  by 
thriving  plantations,  and  the  garden  and  shrubbery  walks 
skirt  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  domain  stretches  along 
the  banks  of  the  Doon ;  and  though  not  of  great  extent,  is 
valuable,  both  on  account  of  its  situation — including  part  of 
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the  classic  scenery  connected  with  Burns’  monument — and 
the  excellence  of  the  soil,  which  is  very  fertile. 

The  lands  of  Doonholm,  in  the  barony  of  Alloway,  belonged 
to  the  town  of  Ayr,  previous  to  1754,  when  the  property  was 
disposed  of  by  public  sale.  It  seems  to  have  constituted  two 
farms,  or  possessions,  which  were  called  of  old  Berriesden  and 
Warlockholm.  The  extent  of  acres  was  thirty-one  and  a-half, 
for  which  the  purchaser,  James  Neill,  merchant  in  Ayr,  paid 
£200.  In  1755  they  were  disponed  to  David  Mitchell, 
merchant  in  Ayr,  from  whom,  the  same  year,  they  were 
acquired  by  William  Fergusson  of  London,  a  relation  of  the 
Fergussons  of  Castlehill.  This  gentleman  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life — as  a  medical  practitioner — in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  realised  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  Provost  of  Ayr  for  a  number  of  years.  Upon  the 
lands,  which  he  greatly  improved,  he  built  the  older  portion 
of  the  present  house,  and  gave  the  property  the  name  of 
Doonholm.  In  1756  he  acquired,  by  excambion  with  John 
Crawford  of  Doonside,  part  of  the  lands  of  Fauldhead  and 
Whinknowe.  In  1758  he  added  to  Doonholm,  by  purchase, 
the  lands  of  South  High  Corton,  High  Broomberry-yards,  and 
High  Carcluie  ;  and,  in  1766,  South  High  Muir  of  Corton. 
On  his  death,  in  1776,  Mr.  Fergusson  left  Doonholm,  as  well 
as  these  other  properties,  to  his  eldest  daughter — Elizabeth 
— who  afterwards,  in  1780,  married  Malcolm  Fleming  of 
Barochan. 

From  this  gentleman  Doonholm  was  purchased,  in  1783, 
by  John  Fergusson,  merchant  in  Calcutta — a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  of  Doonholm.  Mr.  Fergusson  went  to  the  East 
Indies  when  a  young  man,  and  rose  to  great  eminence,  as  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  enterprising  of  British  mer¬ 
chants.  He  made  a  handsome  fortune  ;  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Ayrshire,  established  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  “  a  mercantile  house  which  long  continued  to  perpetuate 
his  name,  and  to  be  distinguished  over  the  whole  of  India.” 
Ho  gave  £1000  for  behoof  of  the  public  teachers  of  Ayr, 
which  was  applied,  in  1798,  together  with  other  sums,  in 
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'building  the  Academy.  He  also  contributed  liberally  towards 
the  funds  of  the  poor.  At  his  death,  in  1790,  he  left  his 
estate  to  trustees,  with  directions  to  offer  the  lands  of  Doon- 
holm  to  the  daughters  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  William  Fergusson, 
according  to  seniority,  at  a  certain  price  ;  at  which  price  Mrs. 
Fleming  of  Barochan,  the  eldest  daughter,  bought  the  lands. 
She  afterwards  sold  them,  in  1796,  to  John  Hunter,  W.S., 
the  husband  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hunter  of  Bonnytoun,  who 
added  the  lands  of  Alloway  Croft,  &c.,  to  the  property,  in  the 
same  year. 


Hunters  of  Doonholm. 

Jaynes  Hunter ,  merchant  in  Ayr,  a  younger  son  of  Hunter 
of  Hunterston,  acquired  the  lands  of  Abbotshill  from  Alan 
Stewart,  Abbot  of  Crossrague'l,  by  a  charter  dated  May  19, 
1569.  His  son  and  heir — 

James  Hunter  of  Abbotshill,  got  a  new  charter  of  this  place 
in  1593  ;  and  acquired  by  his  wife — a  daughter  of  Campbell 
of  Craigdow — the  lands  of  Boddingrood.  He  was  father  of — 

James  Hunter  of  Abbotshill  and  Boddingrood ;  who,  dying 
in  1617,  was  succeeded  by  his  son — 

James  Hunter  of  Abbotshill,  provost  of  Ayr,  who  married 
Jane  Campbell,  and  had  five  sons.  His  fourth  son  was  the 
grandfather  of  J ames  Hunter  the  well  known  banker  in  Ayr. 
He  was  born  in  1727,  and  married,  in  1750,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Patrick  Ballantyne  of  Ayr. 

John  Hunter,  the  second  son  of  James  Hunter  of  Abbots¬ 
hill,  died  s.  p.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother — 

Adam  Hunter  in  Abbotshill.  He  married,  first,  Marion 
Blair,  daughter  of  Blair  of  Balthyock,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  • 
and  secondly,  Janet,  daughter  of  Wallace  of  Mainholm  and 
Wooclhead  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  the  eldest  son  of  his  first 
marriage — 

James  Hunter  of  Abbotshill,  writer  in  Ayr,  born  5th 
August,  1672,  who  married,  in  1694,  Janet,  daughter  of  John 
Fergusson  (of  the  family  of  Craigdarroch),  and  by  her  had 
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two  daughters  and  five  sons.  Mr.  Hunter  died  1st  Novem¬ 
ber,  1739,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  surviving  son — 

Andrew  Hunter  of  Abbotshill,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  born  in  1695,  who  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Colonel 
William  Maxwell  of  Cardoness.  He  died  in  1770,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son — 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Hunter,  D.D.,  of  Abbotshill,  which  pro¬ 
perty  he  sold,  and  purchased  Barjarg,  in  Dumfriesshire.  He 
was  born  in  1744,  and,  being  bred  to  the  church,  became 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  his 
lady,  the  Hon.  Mainie  Schaw  Napier,  eldest  daughter  of 
William,  sixth  Lord  Napier,  he  left  issue  to  represent  the  main 
line  of  Barjarg. 

John  Hunter ,  W.S.,  second  surviving  son  of  Andrew  Hun¬ 
ter  of  Abbotshill,  was  born  in  1746.  He  married,  in  1773, 
Jane,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  of  Doonholm  and  Bonnytoun,  by  which  union  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  latter  property.  He  also  acquired  the  property  of 
Hollybush,  in  the  parish  of  Dalrymple,  in  1797.  Mr.  Hunter, 
who  died  in  1823,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  had  a  numer¬ 
ous  family.  His  fourth  son,  the  late — 

Alexander  Hunter,  W.S.,  married  Maria,  fourth  daughter  of  Alexander 

Maclean,  Esq.,  of  Coll,  by  whom  he  had  issue  six  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Andrew  Hunter,  D.L.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  born 
7th  August,  1776.  He  married,  21st  April,  1814,  Helen, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Ormidale,  and 
had  issue  two  surviving  sons  and  a  daughter,  Helen. 

William  Francis,  Captain,  Bombay  Cavalry. 

Andrew,  Captain,  2d  Regiment  of  Bengal  Infantry,  who  married,  1854, 

Caroline  Cherry,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nuthall 

Greene  of  Kilmanahan,.  county  Waterford. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  1830,  added  Greenfield,  which  was  purchased 
from  the  late  Lord  Alloway,  to  the  Doonholm  property. 
Doonholm,  Hollybush,  and  Greenfield,  however,  have  all  been 
recently  parted  with,  Bonnytoun  only  remaining  as  the  family 
designation.  Mr.  Hunter  died  in  1856,  aged  80  years.  His 
brother,  Alexander  Hunter,  died  in  1858,  aged  68  years. 

I.  K 
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Arms — Argent,  three  dogs  of  the  chase,  current,  proper  ;  on 
a  chief,  three  hunting-horns,  vert,  stringed  and  tipped,  gules. 

Crest — A  stag’s  head,  erased. 

Motto — Yigilantia,  robur,  voluptas. 

Blackburns  of  Doonholm. 

This  family  trace  their  descent  from  Peter  Blackburn,  one 
of  the  Regents  of  Glasgow  College  in  1590,  since  which 
period  they  have  constantly  resided  in  the  city.  The  late 
John  Blackburn,  Esq.,  of  Killearn  (near  Glasgow),  married 
Rebecca  Leslie,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gillies  of  Paisley. 
Peter  Blackburn,  Esq.  (now  of  Killearn),  the  eldest  son,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1840.  He  entered  the  army,  as  a  Cornet 
in  the  2d  Life  Guards,  in  1830,  and  retired  as  Lieutenant  in 
1837.  He  married,  in  1838,  Joan  Wedderburn,  second 
daughter  of  James  Wedderburn,  Esq.,  formerly  Solicitor- 
General  of  Scotland.  He  is  a  magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Stirlingshire,  and  has  been  M.P.  for  the  county  since 
1855.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1859.  His  son 
and  heir,  John,  was  born  in  1843. 

Sir  Colin  Blackburn,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  second  son  of  the  late  John  Blackburn,  Esq., 
is  now,  conjointly  with  his  sister,  Miss  Blackburn,  proprietor 
of  Doonholm,  which  they  purchased  in  1859. 

Mrs.  Blackburn  and  her  daughter  reside  on  the  property. 


WALLACE  OP  HOLMSTONE. 

The  lands  of  Holmstone  lie  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Ayr,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  They  appear  to  have 
been  acquired  by  one  of  the  Craigie  family  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  was  a  mansion-house  with  yards 
and  orchards  on  the  property,  which  stood  considerably  nearer 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr  than  the  present  house.  The  first  we 
find  of  Holmstone  is 

Robert  Wallace  of  Holmstone,  who  in  1600  was  “dilatit,” 
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along  with  several  others,  for  “  abyding  fra  the  Eaid  of  Dum¬ 
fries.”  Eespecting  this  same  person,  the  following  minute 
occurs  in  the  council  and  bailie  court  books  of  Newton, 
'May  1604  : — “Decerns  Hew  Currie  and  Leonard  Wylie,  be 
thair  awn  confessioun  present,  as  for  thaimselfis  and  in  name 
and  behalf  of  ¥m.  Wilson  thair  partner,  to  consent  and  pay 
to  robert  Wallace  of  Holmstoune,  In  name  and  behalf  of 
ennabill  Wallace,  gudvyff  of  Drachtie  his  sister,  as  haiffand 
her  powers,  saxtene  salmount  fische,  and  that  for  ye  dewties 
of  the  cobillis  fische  occupat  be  thaim  for  ye  zeir  of  God  1602 
and  1603  zeirs,  and  for  all  vther  zeirs  fische  dewties  thairof 
preceding,  to  be  peyit  ye  same  saxtene  fische  betuixe  and  the 
xxiiij  day  of  June,  now  unpeyit.”  Eobert  Wallace  and  his 
spouse  Johan  Blair,  disposed  of  a  small  piece  of  land  to  the 
burgh  of  Ayr,  near  the  Over  Mill.  He  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  fifth  son  of  John  Wallace  of  Craigie  by  his  first 
marriage. 

Eobert  Wallace  of  Holmstone  is  mentioned  in  the  town 
books  of  Ayr  as  ruling  elder  for  the  burgh  in  1646.  He  was 
married,  as  we  learn  from  the  session-books  of  Ayr,  to  a  niece 
of  William  Wallace  of  Elington.*  He  had  a  son,  William, 
who  died  in  1664,  and  who  was  married  to  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Kennedy.  A  stone  erected  to  their  memory  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Quivox  bears  this  inscription : — “  Heir  lyes 
the  corps  of  William  Wallace,  younger  of  Holmstoun,  who 
departed  this  lyf  3  of  April  1664;  and  Margaret  Kennedy, 
his  spouse,  who  departed  ye  15  Sept.  1657.”  The  age  of  the 
husband  was  35,  and  the  lady  22.  The  armorial  bearings  cut 
on  the  stone  are  those  of  the  Wallaces  of  Craigie  impaled 
with  the  arms  of  Kennedy,  thus  showing  that  both  parties 
were  nearly  allied  to  these  families.  Eobert  appears  to  have 
died  in  1678,  in  which  year  he  left  a  donation  of  £3,  6s.  8d. 
to  the  poor  of  Ayr.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  next  son, 

John  Wallace  of  Holmstone.  He  married  Jane  Stewart, 

*  The  minute  is  to  the  effect  that  William  Wallace  of  Elington,  uncle  of 
Eobert  Wallace  of  Holmstone’s  wife,  got  a  througbstone  put  on  his  grave 
in  the  kirkyard  of  Ayr  [St.  John’s],  on  the  26th  October  1646. 
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daughter  of  John  Stewart  of  Shawood,  and  had,  besides 
other  issue, — 

Robert  Wallace  of  Holmstone.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Crichton,  who,  in  1698,  is  retoured  in  certain  lands  in  New 
Cumnock  parish,  as  heiress  of  Helen  Crichtone,  sister-german 
to  James  Crichtone  of  Castlemains,  spouse  of  William 
Crichtone,  “  vicecomitis  deputati  de  Ayr.”  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  had  much  employment  in 
the  legal  affairs  of  the  burgh.  He  was  sheriff-depute  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  in  1737,  and  appears  to  have  died  about  1753  without 
issue. 

Robert  Paterson  Wallace,  W.S.,  succeeded  his  uncle.  This 
is  known  from  the  town  records.  On  the  6th  February  1754, 
a  petition  to  the  council  was  read  from  Eobert  Paterson,  now 
Wallace  of  Holmstone,  showing  that  Eobert  Wallace  of  Holm- 
stone  deceased,  his  uncle,  had  disponed  to  him  the  lands  of 
Holmstone,  Maryland,  and  Gaublair,  holding  of  the  town, 
and  wishing  to  enter  their  vassal  for  them.  These  lands, 
Gaublair  and  Gaublair  Hill,  were  acquired  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  of  Craigie  from  James  Semple  in  1709,  and  dis¬ 
poned  by  him  to  Eobert  Wallace  of  Holmstone  in  1719.  He 
died  before  1781.  On  the  10th  of  January  of  that  year, 
Eichard  Oswald  of  Auchincruive  entered  town’s  vassal  for  the 
lands  of  Holmstone,  purchased  from  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Eobert  Wallace  of  Holmstone.  Mr.  Oswald  paid  £200  ster¬ 
ling  as  entry  money. 

Alexander  Wallace,  Esq.,  banker  in  Edinburgh,  only  son 
and  heir  of  Eobert  Paterson  Wallace  of  Holmstone,  had  a 
charter  of  resignation  and  adjudication  granted  to  him  of  cer¬ 
tain  lands  above  the  Townhead  of  Ayr  in  1787. 

Houston  Paterson  Wallace,  late  captain  in  the  12th  Light 
Dragoons,  a  Waterloo  officer  residing  at  Cheltenham,  is  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Wallace,  of  the 
Holmstone  family,  thereafter  banker  in  Edinburgh.  He  is 
unmarried,  and  with  him  the  family  becomes  extinct. 
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CUNINGHAME  OF  LAIGLAND. 

The  Laigland,  or  Lagland,  now  belonging  to  Alexander 
Oswald,  Esq.  of  Auchincruive,  is  associated  with  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Wallace.  Amongst  the  woods  of  Laigland  he  is  said 
to  have  often  found  a  “  silent  and  a  safe  retreat.”  The  pro¬ 
perty,  lying  on  the  river  Ayr,  above  the  Over  Mill,  seems  to 
have  been  early  acquired  by  a  branch  of  the  Cuninghames  of 
Capringtoun.* * * §  The  first  we  find  is  Alexander  Cuninghame. 
of  “  Laglane,”  who,  in  1530,  is  accused,  along  with  John 
Cuninghame  of  Caprington,  and  others,  of  the  slaughter  of 
one  John  Tod.t  Hugh  Cuninghame  of  “  Laglen”  died  before 

21st  March,  1621.  He  had  a  son, - Cuninghame,  who 

predeceased  his  father,  and  left  a  son,  Andrew  Cuninghame  of 
Laglen,  who  was  retoured  heir  to  his  grandfather,  Hugh,  in 
the  half  of  the  lands  of  Laglen-James,  with  half  of  Knock- 
gulran,  in  Kyle-regis.J  Andrew  Cuninghame  of  Laigland, 
however,  did  not  immediately  succeed  his  grandfather,  Hugh, 
hut  his  brother  William,  whose  heir  he  was  retoured  on  the 
1st  February,  1 643.  §  William  and  Andrew  may  have  been 
sons  of  the  first  Andrew,  who  was  in  all  likelihood  succeeded 
by  William ;  and,  at  his  death,  he  may  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  second  Andrew,  who  was  retoured  heir  in  general  to 
his  brother,  William,  1st  February,  1643.  All  we  know  of 
the  latter  Andrew  is  from  the  Presbytery  books  of  Ayr,  in 
which  he  figures  throughout  several  pages.  In  1642  (May  19), 
he  and  his  wife,  Helen  Caproun,  are  charged  with  having 
taken  their  seats  at  the  Lord’s  table,  in  defiance  of  the  minis¬ 
ter.  They  were  summoned  to  appear,  and  adjudged  to  be 
censured  by  the  Presbytery.  In  1643  (13th  September),  he 
and  the  Laird  of  Carbieston  were  accused  of  “  wrangling  and 

*  Douglas’s  Peerage,  p.  291.  In  1359,  the  wardship  of  Laigland  was  sold 
for  ten  merks,  by  Alexr.  Gelyoc,  lieutenant  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  was 
then  Chamberlain  of  Scotland. — Chamberlain  Rolls. 

f  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials, 

t  Ayrshire  Betours. 

§  General  Betours,  No.  2803. 
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offering  to  strike  ane  anither  in  the  kirk  of  Cuilton,  on  the 
Sabbath-day.”  The  quarrel  referred  to  the  right  of  a  seat 
which  each  claimed.  Laigland  again  appears  before  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  (14th  August,  1644)  for  having  attempted  to  force  a 
testimonial — of  his  having  satisfied  for  his  last  misdemeanour 
— from  the  session-clerk  of  Coylton,  by  threatening  to  cudgel 
him.  The  last  time  his  name  occurs  is  on  the  4th  June,  1645, 
when  he  supplicates  the  Presbytery  to  permit  him  to  “  give 
signs  of  repentance  in  the  church  of  Affleck  to-morrow,”  being 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  Ireland.  The  property  of  Laigland 
wras  in  all  probability  sold  about  this  time,  as  we  find  no 
farther  notice  of  it  as  a  distinct  possession. 


DUNLOP  OF  MACN AJRSTON. 

Maenairston,  or  rather  the  twenty  shilling  land  of  Mac- 
nairston-Greenan,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  lies  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  parish  of  Ayr.  According  to  The  Memoriall  Bulk 
of  J.  Mason,  this  property  belonged  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Knight,  of  Sanquhar,  whose  daughters,  Ladies  Capringtoun, 
Seytoun,  Adamton,  and  Kerse,  co-heiresses  apparently,  dis¬ 
posed  of  it,  in  1582,  to  Matthew  D unduff,  alias  Stewart,  of 
Dunduff.  It  had  again  reverted  to  the  town  in  1597.  Mac- 
nairston  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Dunlops,  partly  by 
marriage,  and  partly  by  purchase. 

William  Dunlop  of  Maenairston- Greenan,  married  Jean, 
daughter,  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses,  of  Prancis  Murdoch, 
merchant  in  Ayr.  Ly  his  fourth  wife,  Elizabeth  Hunter, 
daughter  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ayr, 
he  left  an  only  surviving  son, 

George  Dunlop  of  Maenairston,  who  succeeded  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  1764.  Mr.  Dunlop,  Comptroller  of  Customs  and  a 
banker  in  Ayr,  was  provost  of  the  burgh  in  1806,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  afterwards.  He  had  a  taste  for  literature 
and  antiquarian  research.  Mr.  Dunlop  died  in  1827.  He 
married  Marion  Crawford,  daughter  of  James  Crawford, 
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writer  and  Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Marion ;  and  three  sons, 
William,  James,  and  George.  He  was  succeeded  by 
James  Dunlop,  now  of  Macnairston,  W.S. 


HUGHES  OP  MOUNTCHARLES  AND  BALKISSOCK. 

The  small  but  delightful  property  of  Mountcharles  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Boon,  near  Alloway 
Mill.  The  house  having  been  rebuilt  some  years  ago,  is 
spacious  as  well  as  elegant,  and  commands,  from  the  eminence 
on  which  it  is  placed,  an  interesting  and  picturesque  view  of 
the  river.  It  formed,  like  the  rest  of  the  properties  we  have 
been  describing,  a  portion  of  the  barony  of  Alloway,  and  was 
purchased,  in  1754,  by  Charles  Dalrymple  of  Orangefield. 
The  first  lot,  about  15  acres,  was  called  Dykehead  Moss, 
“  bounded  by  the  Sergeant’s  Burn  on  the  north,  by  a  pitted 
line  nigh  straight  with  the  termination  of  Alloway  North 
Crofts  ;  and  by  that  termination  to  the  present  road  from 
Dykehead  to  the  Bridge  of  Doon  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
said  road  on  the  west,  and  the  water  of  Doon  on  the  north¬ 
west — being  always  subject  to  the  present  road  to  Alloway 
Miln.”  Price  =£112.  The  second  was  Alloway  Mill  itself, 
comprehending  the  Dykehead  houses  and  yards,  west  of  the 
road  from  Dykehead  to  the  Bridge  of  Doon,  comprehending 
8  acres  2  roods  10  falls  ;  price  £230.  Mr  Dalrymple  appears 
to  have  built  a  house,  enclosed  and  improved  the  lands,  and 
called  the  property  Mountcharles,  from  liis  own  name.  In 
1787,  after  his  death,  Dykehead  Moss,  or  Mountcharles,  was 
acquired  from  his  trustees  by  Captain  Bobert  Gairdner  of 
Mountcharles,  father  of  C.  D.  Gairdner,  Esq.,  Commissioner 
to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  whose  ancestors  were  writers  in  Ayr. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Alloway  Mills  were  purchased  by  David, 
Earl  of  Cassillis.  Mountcharles  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Gairdners  till  1819,  when  the  property  was  bought  by 
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Major  James  Davidson,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
who  had  previously  been  residing  upon  it.  At  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  in  1827,  it  was  purchased,  with  the  consent 
of  his  widow,  Mrs  Sarah  Stirling,  by  the  late  Lieut.-General 
Hughes. 

Lieutenant-General  John  Hughes,  of  Mountcharles  and 
Balkissock,  was  horn  in  1763.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Hughes,  Esq.,  whose  ancestors  had  large  possessions  in 
Wales,  which  part  of  the  kingdom  they  left  and  settled  in 
the  county  of  Surrey.  The  General  served  first  in  India, 
where  he  was  wounded.  While  there,  he  beeame  acquainted 
with  his  distinguished  kinsman,  Admiral  Hughes.  On  his 
return  from  India,  he  entered  the  Life  Guards,  and  latterly 
served  in  America.  He  married  Hamilla,  sixth  daughter  of 
John  Hamilton  of  Sundrum.  He  died,  without  issue,  5th 
April,  1832,  and  was  buried  in  Alloway  churchyard,  where  a 
handsome  mausoleum  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Hughes  Onslow,  now  of  Balkissock,  his 
nephew  and  heir. 


HAMILTON  OF  ROZELLE  AND  OARCLUIE. 

Rozelle,  with  its  neat  mansion-house,  well-kept  gardens, 
shrubbery,  ponds,  plantations,  tastefully  laid  off  walks,  and 
finely  cultivated  fields,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  residences 
in  the  parish  of  Ayr.  The  property,  like  Doonholm,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  portion  of  the  barony  of  Alloway,  and  was  purchased 
by  Robert  Hamilton  of  Bourtreehill  at  the  sale  of  the  barony 
lands  in  1754.  He  bought  several  lots.  The  first — a  portion 
of  what  was  called  the  Whin  Muir,  where  the  mansion-house 
now  stands — consisted  of  58  acres  1  rood,  for  which  he  paid 
£250  ;  the  second,  betwixt  Laigh  Glengall  and  Alloway,  about 
64  acres,  cost  £210  ;  the  third,  lying  adjacent  to  High  Glen¬ 
gall,  about  72  acres,  £180 ;  the  fourth,  Lower  Broomberry- 
yards,  including  houses,  £480 ;  the  fifth,  South  Laigh  Cor- 
toun,  90  acres  2  roods,  £430 ;  the  sixth,  North  Laigh  Cor- 
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ton,  91-|  acres,  £300 ;  and  the  seventh,  North  High  Corton, 
£105.*  The  first  lot,  now  in  such  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
was  then  full  of  whins,  and  considered  so  poor  of  soil  that 
many  wondered  what  he  meant  to  do  with  it — the  common 
remark  being  that  it  was  only  fit  to  “  grow  windlestraes.” 
Under  the  improving  hand  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  the 
aspect  of  the  muir  was  speedily  changed  :  the  whins  were  ex¬ 
tirpated,  the  lands  enclosed,  and  a  mansion-house  built,  which 
was  called  Rochelle — not  Eozelle,  as  at  present — from  a  pro¬ 
perty  of  that  name  in  Jamaica,  which  formerly  belonged  to  him. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  1775,  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  property  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Jean,  Countess  of 
Crawford,  who  made  Eozelle  her  chief  residence.  The  Count¬ 
ess  is  still  remembered  by  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
Ayr  as  a  lady  who  did  much  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  ; 
and  it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  she  was  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  drove  a  carriage  in  this  quarter. 
This  however,  is  doubtful,  as  we  find  in  the  parish  register  of 
births,  in'  1771,  various  parties  designated  as  chaise-drivers. 
In  1789,  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Hamilton  purchased  Over-Glen- 
gall,  part  of  the  three-merk  land  of  Castlehill  and  Craws-land, 
and  Slaphouse,  with  park  opposite  Eozelle.  The  Countess 
dying  in  1809,  she  was  succeeded  in  the  Eozelle  estate,  as  heir 
of  entail,  by  her  sister,  Dame  Margaret  Hamilton  Cathcart, 
widow  of  Sir  John  Cathcart  of  Carleton,  Bart.  Upon  the 
death  of  this  lady  in  1817,  the  property  passed  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Winton,  then  in  his  minority,  as  heir  of 
his  grandmother,  Eleanora  Hamilton,  Countess  of  Eglinton. 
It  was  purchased  from  the  Earl  by  the  late  Archibald  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Esq.  of  Eozelle  and  Carcluie ;  in  which  purchase  were 
also  included  the  properties  of  Cockliill  and  Mosshill.  f 

*  These  properties  are  now  designated  South,  Laigh,  and  High  Corton. 

f  The  lands  of  Cockhill  and  Mosshill  were  originally  purchased  from  the 
burgh  by  William  Donald,  merchant  in  Ayr,  who  meant  to  have  built  a 
mansion-house  on  the  property.  This  is  indicated,  at  the  present  day,  by 
the  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  plantations  are  laid  off  in  avenues.  Mr. 
Donald,  like  many  others,  was  ruined  by  the  failure  of  Douglas,  Heron, 
and  Co.’s  Bank ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  property  and  effects  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  judicial  sale. 
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The  Caroline  estate  also  formed  part  of  the  barony  of  Allo- 
way.  It  was  purchased  at  the  sale,  in  1754,  by  the  curators 
of  John  Hamilton,  afterwards  of  Sundrum.  It  consisted  of 
three  lots  :  first,  the  lands  of  Barhill,  about  120  acres,  compre¬ 
hending  the  lower  wood  of  Carcluie,  at  the  price  of  £305  ; 
second,  part  of  the  lands  of  Carcluie,  including  the  houses  and 
yards,  and  the  remainder  of  the  wood,  about  112  acres  1  rood 
20  falls,  at  £550 ;  and  part  of  the  lands  of  Carcluie  and 
Skelly-Dub,  about  80  acres,  £350.  Upon  the  failure  of  the 
Douglas  and  Heron  Bank,  so  ruinous  to  the  company,  the 
Carcluie  lands  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Hamilton  by  the 
Countess  of  Crawford,  and  became  part  of  the  entailed  estate 
of  Rozelle,  till  the  entail  was  broken  in  1837,  when  they  were 
disposed  of  as  stated. 

Archibald  Hamilton  of  Rozelle  and  Carcluie— fifth  son  of 
John  Hamilton  of  Sundrum — married  Lady  Jane  Mont¬ 
gomerie,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh,  twelfth  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  and 
commanded  the  Bombay  Castle  in  1804,  when  the  Chinese 
fleet  were  assailed  by  a  French  squadron  under  Admiral  Linois. 
After  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Bencoolen,  this  squadron 
steered  for  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  to  intercept  the  East  India 
Company’s  fleet  from  China,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  large 
ships,  very  deeply  laden,  and  which  were  expected  to  leave 
China  in  February.  Admiral  Linois  and  his  fleet  were  speedily 
beaten  off.  Captain  Nathaniel  Dance,  of  the  Earl  Cambden, 
was  commodore  of  the  fleet.  He  and  the  other  officers  were 
highly  rewarded  for  their  gallant  conduct  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

For  some  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Hamilton’s  attention 
was’actively  devoted  to  agricultural  improvements.  The  lands 
of  Carcluie  were  vastly  improved  by  tile-draining,  while  plan¬ 
tations  were  springing  rapidly  up  to  shelter  the  more  exposed 
portions  of  the  property.  He  also  greatly  improved  the  farm- 
steadings,  and  built  a  number  of  cottages  upon  a  new  plan,  so 
as  to  render  comfortable  the  home  of  the  labouring  man.  In 
all  these  practical  proofs  of  benevolence,  and  in  the  many  acts 
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of  public  and  private  charity  for  which  he  was  so  exemplary, 
he  had  a  zealous  coadjutor  in  his  noble  lady. 

The  estate  of  Tiozelle  and  Carcluie  now  belongs  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  late  proprietor.  Eozelle 
House  has  for  some  years  back  been  occupied  by  the  family 
of  Daniel  Lade,  Esq.  of  Dalblair. 


There  are  numerous  other  small  properties  in  the  parish  of 
Ayr,  but  none  of  them  claiming  the  consideration  of  estates. 


PARISH  OF  NEWTON-UPON-AYR. 


ETYMOLOGY  AND  EXTENT. 

The  name  of  this  place,  Newtown  upon  Ayr,  explains  its 
derivation  clearly  enough.  It  is  the  new  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old  town  of  Ayr.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  The  parish,  which,  previous  to  1779,  formed  part 
of  the  united  parishes  of  Monkton  and  Prestwick,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small,  being,  in  the  words  of  the  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland ,  “  only  a  mile  and  a-half  in  length  and  a 
mile  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  parish  of  Prestwick ;  on  the  east  by  the  parishes  of  St. 
Quivox  and  Wall acet own ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Ayr, 
separating  it  from  the  town  and  parish  of  Ayr ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  figure  of  the  parish  is  ob¬ 
long  ;  being  broadest  about  the  middle,  and  narrowing  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities.  It  is  level  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  without  any  eminence  to  diversify  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  whole  length  of  the  parish  is  washed  by  the 
Frith  of  Clyde.  The  coast  is  flat  and  sandy,  terminating, 
however,  at  the  north-west  corner  in  an  inconsiderable  rocky 
point,  which  projects  a  little  way  into  the  sea.” 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BURGH. 

The  loss  or  destruction  of  the  original  charter  of  the  free¬ 
man  of  Newton  renders  its  early  history  in  some  degree 
obscure.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  constituted  a 
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burgh  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  when  he  held  a  parliament  at 
Ayr  in  1314,  upon  which  occasion  he  conferred  a  grant  of 
land  and  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  upon  forty-eight  indivi¬ 
duals  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Bannockburn. 
Be  the  fact  as  it  may,  we  have  certain  evidence  that  the  New 
Town  of  Ayr  was  in  existence  many  years  before  this  period. 
In  the  charter  founding  the  religious  house  of  Dalmulin,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  granted  in  1208,  the  lands  are  described 
as  extending  above  the  rivulet  which  “  descends  into  the  Ayr 
between  the  Neio  Town  and  the  foundation  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Virgin.”  Ayr  proper,  as  is  mistakenly  mentioned 
by  the  statistician  of  the  parish  of  Newton  in  the  New  Statis¬ 
tical  Account  of  Scotland,  neyer  was  oalled  the  New  Town  of 
Ayr.  The  castle  only  was  designated  “novum  castellum;” 
so  that,  besides  the  convincing  proof  of  locality  afforded  by 
the  Dalmulin  charter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
existing  New  Town  upon  Ayr  to  which  the  document  alludes. 
The  only  charters  extant  in  reference  to  the  burgh  of  New¬ 
ton  are  those  of  1595  and  1  GOO  j  but  these  refer  to  pre¬ 
viously  existing  documents,  and  are  merely  confirmatory  of  the 
ancient  constitution,  privileges,  and  lands  of  the  burgh.  In 
whatever  way  Newton  took  its  rise,  it  is  presumable  that  it 
did  so  before  the  castle,  long  the  residence  of  the  Wallaces  of 
Craigie,  called  Newton  Castle,  or  any  previous  one  was  built; 
and  we  are  led  to  believe  so,  because,  as  in  most  other  cases 
where  hamlets  were  formed  in  consequence  of  their  proximity 
to  a  stronghold,  they  derived  their  designation  from,  rather 
than  conferred  a  name  upon,  it.  The  growth  of  Newton 
seems  to  have  been  very  slow.  In  1604  it  consisted  only  of 
two  rows  of  houses,  forming  what  is  now  called  the  Main 
Street.  This  we  learn  from  a  minute  of  council,  appointing 
two  persons  to  “  keep  the  ports  ” — one  next  Ayr  and  the 
other  at  the  townhead  nearest  Prestwick — which  ports  had 
been  erected  and  the  back  dykes  built  up  to  prevent  strangers 
from  entering  the  burgh,  for  fear  of  the  pest  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  So  late  even  as  1693,  when  Slezer’s  view  of  Ayr  was 
published,  it  seems  to  have  undergone  little  change — the 
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houses,  confined  to  a  single  street,  chiefly  one  story  and 
thatched.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  tolbooth 
in  Newton,  at  least  no  mention  is  made  of  one  in  the  records, 
till  1680.  The  magistrates  held  their  courts  and  the  council 
their  meetings  in  one  or  other  of  the  houses  of  the  burgesses 
until  that  period,  after  which  they  were  convened  in  the  tol¬ 
booth.  The  extension  of  Newton  cannot  be  dated  farther 
back  than  the  middle  of  last  century,*  when  it  began 
gradually  to  spread  on  both  sides;  and  now,  including 
Wallacetown,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  apart  from  it, 
it  occupies  nearly  as  much  ground,  though  not  so  compactly 
built,  as  Ayr  itself. 


LOCAL  HISTORY. 

The  local  history  of  Newton — for  it  is  associated  with  few 
or  no  events  of  national  importance — is  somewhat  meagre,  as 
must  be  that  of  most  small  communities.  The  records  of  the 
burgh  are  not  preserved  earlier  than  1596,  the  year  after  the 
charter  of  novadamus  was  granted  by  James  VI.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  from  reference  repeatedly  made  to  the 
“  auld  acts  '’  in  the  town’s  records,  that  written  memorials 
had  been  previously  kept.  At  this  period  a  new  spirit  seems 
.  to  have  animated  the  community,  and  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards  their  proceedings  were  minuted  with  much  accuracy 
and  regularity.  The  first  sederunt  refers  to  the  production  of 
the  new  infeftments  flowing  upon  the  recently  obtained 
charter.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  serious  business,  the  in¬ 
feftments,  together  with  the  expense  of  defending  an  action 
raised  at  the  instance  of  Alexander  Lockhart  of  Boghall,  hav¬ 
ing  cost  not  less  than  800  merks.  The  money  was  advanced 

*  At  the  Union  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  400.  In 
1755  it  is  inferred,  from  Dr.  Webster’s  report,  to  have  amounted  to  581.  In 
1778  it  had  risen  to  1000.  In  1791  it  was  ascertained,  by  an  accurate  sur¬ 
vey,  to  amount  to  1089,  of  which  number  there  were  836  males,  and  853 
females.  In  1801  the  population  amounted  to  1724:  in  1811  ro  2809-  in 
1821,  to  4027 ;  in  1831,  to  4020. — Statistical  Account. 
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by  eight  individuals,  for  the  security  of  whom  a  wadset  was 
laid  upon  the  free  lands,  in  the  annual  rent  of  which  they 
were  infeft,  and  a  tack  given  to  them  for  eight  years.  The 
annual  rent  amounted  to  £53,  6s.  8d.  Scots.  The  community 
had  apparently  been  successful  in  the  plea  with  Lockhart  of 
Boghall;  blit  they  had  speedily  to  defend  themselves,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  minute  of  May  1,  1602,  from  en¬ 
croachments  in  another  quarter  : — “  Qlk  day  ye  Bailies, 
Counsall,  and  haill  communitie  all  in  ane  voice,  but  variance 
(In  respect  of  ye  greitt  trubile  and  unkindness  done  and  ust 
againes  thaim  be  John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  concerning  the 
said  burgh  liberteis  and  previlege  yrof.,  and  of  the  bigging  of 
thair  miln,  and  vther  commodities  proper  to  thaim  yrunto), 
condescendit  and  agreeit  vpone  that  they  and  ilk  ane  of  thaim 
sail  now  and  in  all  tymes  coming  manteine  and  defend  each 
yair  powers  thair  right  of  the  burgh  liberteis  and  previleges 
yrof.,  miln  and  vthers  forsaids  againes  the  said  Jon.  Wallace 
of  Craigie,  baith  with  our  bodies  and  guids,  according  to  the 
agreement  maid  he  thaim  at  thair  first  entrie  to  the  fredome  of 
the  said  burgh,”  &c.  Following  this  Alexander  Lockhart  of 
Boghall,  who,  with  his  son  John,  had  been  admitted  a  bur¬ 
gess,  was  instructed  to  procure  decreet  from  Lords  of  Council 
and  Session  against  the  Laird  of  Craigie  in  favour  of  Newton, 
touching  “  all  allegeitt  right  and  infeftments  ”  belonging  to 
the  said  laird.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the  dispute  was 
does  not  appear;  hut  as  the  Lockharts  on  their  admission  as 
burgesses,  though  without  part  or  portion  of  the  common 
lands,  were  bound  to  defend,  in  common  with  the  other  free¬ 
men,  the  “  burgh,  miln,  and  watter  gang  yrof.,”  it  may  he  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  miln  and  water  power  w'ere  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  of  contention.  The  miln  bounded  the  grounds  of  New¬ 
ton  Castle,  the  then  residence  of  the  Craigie  family;  from 
which  circumstance  the  misunderstanding  may  have  arisen. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  the  action  seems  to  have  been  speedily 
and  amicably  arranged;  for,  in  September  of  next  year,  we 
find  the  Laird  of  Craigie  re-elected  as  provost,  and  taking  an 
active  and  friendly  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  burgh. 
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The  next  event  of  moment  recorded  in  the  council  hooks  is 
the  visitation,  or  apprehended  visitation,  of  the  pest — that 
scourge  which  so  repeatedly  devastated  Europe.  October  18, 
1603,  we  find  the  authorities  ordering  ‘‘the  haill  toune  dykes 
to  be  biggit  sufficiently  with  all  diligence,  for  outhalding  of 
all  strangers  suspect  of  the  pest.”  The  same  day  they  ordain 
“  yat  ye  land  of  ye  mure  he  tane,  in  few  heritage,  in  favours 
of  the  baillies  and  communitie  of  ye  said  burgh,  haildand  of 
ye  master  of  Paisley,  for  40d.  few  maile  zerlie  allanerlie.” 
The  inuir,  whether  taken  for  the  special  purpose  or  not,  was 
used  as  a  place  of  recovery,  or  banishment,  for  persons 
affected,  or  supposed  to  be  affected,  with  the  pestilence.  The 
first  who  came  under  suspicion  of  this  terrific  scourge  was  an 
unfortunate  tailor,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.  The  minute  re¬ 
specting  him  is  to  this  effect : — May  2,  1604. — The  authori¬ 
ties  and  communitie  “  all  in  ane  voice  but  variance  condes¬ 
cends  yt  the  haill  geir  yt  robt.  Hamiltoun,  tailzeor,  hes  brot. 
out  of  Irland,  and  brot.  into  ye  said  burgh  of  Hewtoune,  be 
transportit  with  all  possible  diligence  out  of  ye  burgh  and 
libertie,  qll  farther  admission,  and  in  respect  yt  he  is  under 
suspicion  of  the  pest.”  And  farther— “The  qlk  day  it  is  also 
concludit  yt  ye  said  robt.  Hamiltoun’s  hail  geir  be  put  vp  in 
ane  chalmer  togeddir,  and  yr  to  remane  vnoppinit  or  handillit 
qll  it  be  first  tane  out  of  the  toune  and  liberties  yrof  be  ye 
eight  commonars  of  ye  samin,  and  qll  ye  away  taking  yrof ; 
the  bailie  Adam  Wylie  to  keip  ye  key  of  the  kist  or  chalmer 
durs  qrin.  ye  geir  lyis.  Lykas  Johne  M‘ca,  burges  of  the 
said  burgh,  is  becomin  caution  and  suretie  for  ye  said  rot.  to 
the  baillie  and  Inquest  forsaids,  that  the  samin  be  not  oppinit 
as  said  is,  nor  chalmer  or  kist  qrin.  the  samin  is  put  qll  ye 
eight  commonars*  talc  the  samin  away  out  of  ye  libertie  of  the 
said  burgh,  under  ye  pain  of  fyve  bunder  punds.”  Again — 
“The  qlk  day  it  is  concludit  be  ye  baillies  and  Inquest  for¬ 
saids,  and  with  assent  of  ye  said  Johne  M‘ca,  yt  na  vn- 
couthe  person  or  persouns,  nor  vncouthe  geir,  be  resauit  in  ye 
toune  qll  the  baillies  be  first  advisit,  vnder  ye  pane  of  ane 
*  Eight  hired  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  infected. 
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hundred  pund,  to  be  payit  be  the  contravenar,  and  yt  because 
of  the  greit  feir  and  suspicion  of  ye  fleand  plaig  of  ye  pest  yt 
is  in  ye  land.” 

The  dread  of  the  plague  seems  to  have  had  a  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  people,  disposing 
them  to  feelings  of  mutual  good-will  and  rectitude ;  as,  for 
example — May  15,  1604 — a  minute  is  recorded  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  eight  persons,  chiefly  councillors,  to  prevent 
injury  and  promote  harmony  between  them ;  whoever  should 
do  skaith  to  the  other  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  40s.  to  the  offended 
party. 

The  next  case  of  suspicion  of  the  plague  is  minuted  on  the 
15th  May  1604,  when  the  “  haill  Inquest  in  ane  voice”  con¬ 
cludes  that  “  Hew  Currie  and  his  partners  yt  is  intromitting 
with  the  Inglis  merchan’s  guids,  suspect  of  the  pest,  pas  with 
all  diligence,  and  tak  out  ye  said  Inglis  merchan’s  guids  out 
of  the  said  Hew’s  house,  and  put  ye  samin  with  diligence  in 
his  bott,  and  they  to  pass  to  the  sey  togidder,  betuixe  and  tua 
of  ye  none,  vtherways  it  is  concludit  the  said  Hew’s  house 
be  closit  vp  and  himself  baith.” 

Finding  it  difficult  to  prevent  strangers  from  entering  the 
town,  two  persons — 23d  June  1604 — as  already  remarked, 
were  chosen  to  keep  the  ports,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled 
to  build  up  their  fore  and  back  dykes,  as  well  as  to  lodge  no 
“strangers  or  uncoutkes”  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Notwith¬ 
standing  every  precaution,  however,  the  pest  appears  to  have 
entirely  baffled  the  authorities,  and  still  more  severe  measures 
-were  had  recourse  to.  For  example,  the  council — October  14, 
lg06 — “  decerns  and  ordains  ye  haill  infectit  persounes  yt  is 
infectit  with  ye  pest,  or  vnder  suspisioune  yrof.,  to  pas  with 
all  diligence  out  of  ye  toune  to  ye  far  mure ,  betuixe  and  ye 
morne  at  evin,  qlk  ye  xv  of  yis  instant,  vnder  ye  pane  of 
deid!'  On  the  1 3th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  Marioun 
Young  was  condemned  to  be  “  brunt  upone  the  cheikis,”  and 
again  “  put  forth  to  the  foull  mure,”  for  “  Inbringing  in  hir 
hous  within  ye  toune  unclean  geir  of  ye  foull  mure,  she  being 
first  clengeit  and  hir  hous  baith.”  If  found  guilty  of  a  second 
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fault,  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  community,  “  during  this 
dangerous  tyme  of  Godis  anger,”  the  same  was  to  he  “  present 
deid”  to  Marion. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  pest,  an  action  seems  to  have 
been  instituted  against  the  burgh  by  the  neighbouring  and 
somewhat  similarly  constituted  community  of  Prestwick. 
The  minute  respecting  it  is  dated  23d  September  1605 — 
“  The  qlk  day  ye  baillies  and  Inquest  forsaid,  all  in  ane  voice, 
lies  concludit  that  they  and  ilk  ane  of  thame,  acting  for  yr 
awin  parts  and  everie  ane  of  the  rest  of  ye  freemen  of  ye  said 
burgh,  for  mantenance  and  defence  of  ane  actoun  pursewit 
againes  yame  be  ye  baillies  and  toune  of  prestak,  sail  pey  ilk 
persoun  xx.v.  of  stent,  to  be  peyit  this  day  aught  dayis,  and  In 
case  of  nonpeyment  yrof  ilk  persoun  yt  failzie  salbe  poindit 
for  xls.”  The  nature  of  the  plea  does  not  appear ;  and  it  is 
rather  curious  that  no  notice  of  it  whatever  occurs  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  Prestwick.  It,  in  all  probability,  referred  to  some 
dispute  about  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  jurisdictions 
or  properties,  as  many  disputes,  and  even  conflicts,  took  place, 
according  to  tradition,  between  the  two  communities  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  matters.  The  action,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  persevered  in,  as  no  farther  notice  occurs  of  it. 

In  the  records  there  is  a  hiatus  of  twenty-six  years  between 
1613  and  1639 — “in  default,”  as  the  books  affirm,  “of 
George  Angus,  clerk.”  Prom  the  latter  period  till  1672,  we 
find  little  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  the  “  local 
history”  of  Newton.  On  the  7th  of  August,  that  year,  a 
minute  states  that  Sir  Thomas  W allace  had  applied  for  leave 
to  search  for  coal  in  a  piece  of  land  beside  Newton  Loch  which 
had  been  acquired  from  the  Laird  of  Barr,  and  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  formed  no  part  of  the  barony.  Permission  was 
accordingly  given  to  search  for  coal  there,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  barony  of  Newton,  provided  the  community  were  put 
to  no  expense  in  the  matter.  Whether  Sir  Thomas  was 
successful  does  not  appear;  but  as  we  find  the  burgh  of  Ayr, 
as  formerly  stated,  advancing  money  to  assist  in  boring  for 
coal  in  Newton,  so  late  as  1765,  the  probability  is  that  he 
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either  did  not  follow  up  his  intention,  or  had  met  with  little 
encouragement  to  proceed  The  circumstance,  however,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  dawning  of  the  subsequent  coal  trade 
of  Newton. 

Like  other  communities,  the  burgh  was  not  exempt  from 
those  stretches  of  civil  power  by  which  the  unhappy  race  of 
Stewart  sought  to  support  their  falling  diadem.  When 
Charles  II.  attempted  to  overturn  the  constitutions  of  the 
burghs,  by  doing  away  with  election,  the  council  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  resisted  with  much  firmness.  In  1680,  in  defiance  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  who,  by  this  time,  had  become  heredi¬ 
tary  provost  of  Newton,  the  community  adhered  to  their 
ancient  custom  of  a  free  election — which  had  been  set  aside 
for  several  years  previously — upon  which,  says  the  minute, 
“  Sir  Thomas  left  the  Tolbuith  without  any  just  occasion.” 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  subsequently — 6th  November,  1680 — 
insisted  on  the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  his  Majesty’s  secret  council  in  his  favour;  and, 
supported  by  several  heads  of  branches  of  Iris  own  family, 
and  other  gentlemen,  succeeded  in  forming  a  council  upon 
his  own  terms.  The  triumph,  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
obtained  without  a  considerable  display  of  popular  feeling. 
One  woman  was  afterwards  tried  and  put  in  the  jougs,  and  a 
number  of  the  freemen  were  deprived  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  on  account  of  their  opposition. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Newton  Castle. — The  site  of  this  building — for  not  a 
vestige  of  it  now  remains,  save  a  portion  of  the  out-houses, 
and  a  part  of  the  garden  wall — is  included  in  what  is  called 
Wallacetown;  but  as  this  is  quite  a  modern  parochial  division, 
and  as  our  historical  inquiries  refer  chiefly  to  the  past,  we 
shall  consider  Newton  Castle- — almost  the  only  ancient 
structure  of  which  the  locality  could  boast — as  connected 
with  the  town.  At  what  period  the  Castle  was  built  it  is 
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impossible  to  ascertain.  Judging  from  its  structure — a  small 
square  tower,  to  which  a  larger  and  more  modern  had  been 

added — we  would 
suppose  it  had 
belonged  to  the 
thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth  century. 
Bcetius  says  that 
the  Castle  of  New¬ 
ton  was  beleagured 
and  taken  by 
Acho,  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Largs 
Newton  Castle.  in  1263.  Its  ear¬ 

liest  possessors,  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  were  the 
Wallaces — not  of  Craigie,  but  an  off-shoot,  no  doubt,  of  that 
family.  The  first  we  find  any  notice  of  is  Adam  Wallace, 
who  was  one  of  the  representatives  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
for  Ayr,  in  1468.  The  next,  in  all  likelihood  the  son  of 
Adam,  is  Huclioun,  or  Hew  Wallace,  who,  in  1489,  is  wit¬ 
ness  to  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  John  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
respecting  certain  lands  which  the  latter  had  conditionally 
acquired,  with  the  view  of  sinking  for  coal,  from  the  burgh 
of  Prestwick.  The  lands  are  described  as  bounded  on  the 
one  part  by  “ye  march  of  Huchoun  Walles  landis  of  ye 
Newtoun.”  This  Hew  Wallace  was  probably  the  father  of 
Adam  Wallace  of  Newton,  who  was  provost  of  Ayr  in  1531, 
and  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  baillies  and  community, 
gave  a  grant  of  land,  with  fishings,  to  the  preaching  friars  of 
Ayr.  This  same  Adam  Wallace  of  Newton,  in  1527,  was, 
along  with  James  Wallace  of  Carnell  (now  Cairnhill),  and 
several  others,  amerciated  for  not  appearing  to  underly  the 
law  for  “  intercommuning,  assisting,  resetting,  and  supplying 
Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  sheriff  of  Air,  and  his  accom¬ 
plices,  rebels,  and  at  the  horn.”  Their  moveables  were 
ordained  to  be  escheated.  Campbell  of  Loudoun  was  at  the 
horn  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  The  lands  of 
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Sanquharr,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Prestwick,  having 
been  acquired  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  Newton  Castle 
became  the  residence  of  this  family,  after  whom  it  was  called 
Sanquhair-Hamilton. 

The  next  thing  we  learn  of  Newton  Castle  is  its  appropria¬ 
tion,  in  1585,  by  the  then  all-powerful,  grasping,  and  ambitious 
James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Arran,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  stripped,  by  line  and  imprisonment,  many 
of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  their  lands.  In  the  year  men¬ 
tioned,  he  and  his  lady,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  are  seased  and 
infeft,  along  with  a  number  of  other  possessions,  in  “  all  and 
haill  the  castell  and  fortalice  of  Newtoun,  with  houses, 
biggingis,  yardis,  orcheardis  and  stankis  tharof.”  Sasine, 
says  the  notary  public— J.  Masoun,  town-clerk  of  Ayr — was 
given  first  within  the  “  clois  of  the  said  castell  of  Newtoun, 
and  at  the  croce  of  Newtoun.”  This  took  place  on  the  9th 
April,  1585  ;  and  so  close  was  the  downfall  of  the  Earl  at 
hand,  that,  on  the  19  th  of  March  of  the  following  year,  we 
find  the  same  chronicler  recording  the  compearance  before 
him,  personally,  “at  the  port  and  schoir  of  thebrught  of  Air,” 
of  “  Lord  James  Stewart,  chancellor,”  and  who  “thareoppinlie 
schew  and  declarit  that  he  had  bene  thir  aucht  or  ten  dayis 
bipast  awaitting  vpon  schipping,  wind  and  weddir,  and  culd 
half  nane  in  thir  west  partis  afoir  this  instant  day,  alwyis  he 
now  presentlie  wer  tLair  at  the  port  and  schoir  aforsaid,  reddy 
to  giff  all  deutifull  obedience  to  his  Majestie.  And  to  that 
effect,  according  to  his  Majesties  will,  direct  vnto  him,  with 
Hary  Stewart  of  Barskeming,  his  brother,  and  sundrie  vtheris 
afoir  the  Twentie  day  of  this  instant  moneth  of  Merche,  He 
presentlie  was  imbarkit  in  ane  litill  hark,  becaus  he  could  get 
na  tetter  schipping,  and  past  to  the  hie  seyis  owt  of  this 
realme,  to  quhat  part  beyond  sey  it  plesis  God  to  direct  him 
vnto.”  The  Chancellor,  supplanted  at  court  at  this  time,  had 
been  ordered  by  his  Majesty  to  leave  the  country  ;  and  he 
took  instruments  before  Mr  Masoun,  notary  public,  and  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  he  had  done  so. 
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Stewart  having  afterwards  returned,  and  taken  up  his 
residence  somewhere  in  Ayrshire,  a  Commission  was  issued 
by  the  King  to  the  “  schieref  of  our  baillierie  of  Kylestewart, 
and  the  provest  and  baillies  of  Air,  for  serching,  taking  and 
apprehending  of  capitane  James  Stewart,  lait  chancellor,  and 
to  present  him  befoir  the  lunges  majestie  and  his  hienes 
counsall.”  Accordingly,  ’on  the  5th  April,  1587,  the 
authorites  of  Ayr,  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
burgesses  ’and  inhabitants,  made  diligent  search  throughout 
the  bounds  of  the  burgh,  and  also  in  “  the  hous  and  castell 
of  Newtoun,”  which  appears  to  have  been  still  occupied  by 
his  lady,  but  without  success  :  Captain  Stewart  “  culd  nocht 
be  apprehendit.”  Having  been  informed  that  he  had  “secret- 
lie  convoyit  himself  be  sey  in  ane  boit  to  the  ile  callit  the 
Lady  ile,  in  the  sey  vpon  the  coast  syde,”  the  commissioners 
despatched  a  boat,  manned  with  certain  inhabitants  of  Ayr, 
to  search  for  him  vpon  the  ile  ;  but  they  returned,  disap¬ 
pointed  of  their  prize.  The  want  of  success  on  the  part  of 
the  pursuers  could  not  be  attributable  to  any  laxness  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  ;  for  Stewart  had  rendered  himself 
odious  to  all  classes,  and  many  came  from  distant  quarters  of 
the  country  to  aid  in  his  detection.  Notwithstanding  the 
disfavour  into  which  he  had  fallen  at  court,  the  King  still 
showed  some  regard  for  him,  by  conferring  his  and  his  lady’s 
escheat  upon  his  eldest  son,  James  Stewart,  then  a  mere  child. 
This  gift  was  proclaimed  at  the  “  mercat  cross  ”  of  Ayr,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1587,  by  “  Johnne  Sclierar,  messinger;” 
and  on  the  same  day  “  reall  possessioun  ”  was  given  him  of 
“  all  and  sundrie  guidis  and  geir  apperteining  to  thame,  beand 
within  the  place  and  castell  of  Newtoun,  as  alswa  of  the  cornes 
growand  and  beand  vpon  the  munkland  of  Chapelland,  affoir 
the  zett  of  the  said  castell,  be  delyuerance  of  the  samin  to 
the  said  donatour.” 

This  gift  of  escheat,  in  so  far  as  the  castle  of  Newton  was 
concerned,  had  a  speedy  termination.  Following  a  practice 
then  common  enough,  by  which  the  impoverished  exchequer 
was  frequently  replenished,  John  Wallace  of  Burnback,  parish 
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of  Craigie — apparently  acting  for  liis  chief,  the  Laird  of 
Craigie — purchased  letters  of  removal  against  James  Stewart ; 
and  on  the  22 d  of  the  same  month  in  which  the  latter  had 
obtained  “real  possession,”  we  find  his  mother,  Lady  Stewart, 
alias  Lovat,  taking  instruments  at  “  the  vter  zett  of  the  said 
castell  of  Newtoun,”  that  he  had  “removit  himself  this  instant 
day  furth  of  the  samyn  for  obedience,  as  he  declarit,  of  the 
saidis  letres  in  all  points.”  The  lady,  however,  did  not 
remove  at  that  time. 

On  the  21st  November,  1587,  “Williame  Hammiltoun  of 
Sanchair  past  to  the  personall  presens  of  dame  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  Lady  Lovet,”  and  represented  to  her  that  he  was 
under  “warrandice”  to  her  and  her  husband  of  the  “house 
and  castell  of  Newtoune,  quhairof  sche  now  wes  in  pecible 
possessioun,”  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  the  castle 
delivered  over  to  him,  in  which  case  he  “  suld  wairand  the 
same.”  If  not  delivered  to  him,  he  would  protest  that  he 
“  snld  be  fred  of  ony  wairandice  tharof.”  The  lady  answered 
that  she  would  “  do  safer  as  law  requiris  her  to  do,  quhair- 
upoun  the  said  Williame  askit  instrumentis.” 

Four  days  subsequently — 25th  November,  1587 — com¬ 
peared  at  the  castle,  John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  bailie  principal 
of  the  bailiary  of  Kyle-stewart,  William  Wallace,  minister  of 
Failford,  Robert  and  Michael  Wallace,  commissioners, 
appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  intromit  with  the  castle  of 
Newton  and  pertinents.  They  shewed  that  they  had  “  causit 
dewlie  charge  dame  Elizabeth  Stewart,  lady  Lovet,  David 
Reid  in  Thirdpart,  Alex.  Reid,  his  brother,  Alester  Stewart 
and  thair  complisis,  to  rander  and  delyver  the  foresaid  castell, 
toure  and  maner  place  of  Newtoun,  alias  vocat.  Sanchair 
Hamiltoun  to  Johnne  Wallace  of  Burnebanlc,  to  be  bruickit 
and  joysit  be  him  according  to  ane  decreit  of  removing  obtenit 
be  him  befoir  the  lordis  of  counsell  to  that  effect.”  The  lady 
immediately  complied,  by  removing  with  her  family,  servants 
“  guidis  and  geir,”  leaving  the  “zettis  and  durris  ”  of  the  castle 
for  “  the  maist  part  patent,”  except  the  articles  underwritten, 
which  inventory  we  quote  as  curious  : — “  Item,  in  the  lache 
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pantrie  ane  awld  dressing  boir cl.  Item,  in  the  hall,  twa  hingand 
harthorneis,  ane  irne  chimnay,  ane  hie  sait  buird,  with  ane  furme 
lows.  Item,  wthir  thrie  lang  sait  buirdis  with  fnrmis  affisit 
on  thair  sydis,  ane  chyr.  Item,  ane  cop  hnird  affixit  in  the 
wallis,  ane  sylour  wpoun  the  bak  of  the  sait  hall  buird.  Item, 
in  the  lache  gret  chalmer,  ane  stand  bed  of  carrit  work  ioynit 
with  ane  portell.  Item,  twa  buird  portellis.  Item,  in  the 
ruif  chalmer,  ane  huircl  stand  bed,  with  ane  pres  in  the  end, 
twa  lang  settill  beddis,  ioynit  with  twa  portellis,  and  ane  chyre. 
Item,  in  ane  wther  ruif  chalmer,  ane  stand  bed,  Avith  ane  pres, 
twa  langsettill  beddis  ioinit  with  twa  portellis.  Item,  in  ane 
wther  lytill  ruif  chalmer,  ane  stand  bed  of  carrit  Avork,  Avith 
ane  la  ...  .  drawand  benethe  twa  portellis.  In  the 

mid  gret  chalmer  ane  stand  bed  of  carrit  work,  ane  lang  settil 
bed  joynit  Avith  twa  portellis.  Item,  ane  lytill  compter  buird, 
twa  chyris,  ane  lytill  irne  round  chimnay,  ane  portell  at  the 
enterie.  Item,  in  the  oratour,  ane  lytill  furme.  Item,  in  the 
lache  hitching,  ane  irne  chimnay,  ane  kavie,  ane  mortell  stane, 
ane  lytill  dressing  buird.  Item,  in  the  breAV  hows  ane  breAv- 
ing  leid,  ane  troche  stane,  ane  masking  fatt.  Item,  in  ane 
lache  hows  nerrest  the  brew  hows,  ane  lang  stane  bord  (?),  ane 
firlot  with  ane  irne  gurthe.  Item,  in  ane  cilhows  nerrest  the 
zett  certane  wnthresschin  beinis  to  the  number  of  thrie  thravis 
or  tharby.  Item,  in  ane  stabill,  ane  hek  and  ane  manger. 
Item,  in  ane  Avther  stabill,  txva  heckis  and  twa  mangeris. 
Item,  in  ane  wther  stabill,  ane  mekil  manger,  ane  lytill  man¬ 
ger,  ane  lytill  heck,  and  ane  mekill  heck.” 

On  the  removal  of  Lady  Stewart,  John  Wallace  of  Burn- 
bank  Avas  formally  placed  in  possession  of  the  castle.  He 
appears,  hoxvever,  to  have  been  acting  nominally  only  ;  for  on 
the  17  th  April,  1588,  “James  Wallace,  sone  and  air  of  vm- 
quhill  Hew  Wallace,  sumtyme  of  Newtoun,  compears  before 
J.  Mason,  notary  public,  and  formally  resigns,  in  favour  of 
John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  all  claim  which  he  had  or  might 
have  to  ‘  the  castle  and  fortalice  of  Newton,  with  zard  and 
pertinents  tharof.’” 

From  this  period  the  Craigie  family  made  Newton  Castle 
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their  principal  residence,  till  its  demolition  in  1701.  A 
minute  occurs  in  the  Newton  hooks,  of  the  6th  October  of 
that  year,  requiring  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  assist  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  Sir  William  Wallace’s  house, 
“  which  was  blown  down  on  Friday,  the  3d  instant,  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm.”  It  is  not  recorded  whether  any  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  to  the  family  in  consequence  of  the  falling  of 
the  castle,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  was  occupied  at  the  time. 
We  know,  however,  that  about  two  years  previously  the 
family  resided  in  it.  In  1  698,  the  presbytery,  having  doubts 
as  to  “  whether  the  Newtoun  Castle,  qrin.  the  Laird  of 
Craigie’s  family  dwells,  be  in  St.  Quivox  or  Munctoune 
paroches,”  a  commission  wTas  appointed  to  search  the  session 
records  of  the  respective  parishes,  and  inquire  into  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  commission  reported  that  they  could  not  get  any 
satisfaction  on  the  point.  The  presbytery  meanwhile  in¬ 
structed  the  minister  of  Monkton  to  “take  the  oversight”  of 
the  family,  until  the  matter  was  adjusted.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  entire  building  was  removed  in  1701.  Old  people  speak 
of  its  disappearance  not  more  than  eighty  years  ago.  “  Among 
its  ruins,”  says  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  “there 
was  found  an  antique  mathematical  quadrant,  and  the  barrel 
of  an  old  gun,  or  rather  wall-piece,  seven  feet  long,  and  very 
heavy  :  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  belonging 
to  the  Ayr  Mechanics’  Institution.”  They  were  presented  by 
the  late  John  Kay,  Esq.,  then  proprietor  of  the  castle  grounds, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Wallace  family  by  the  mother’s  side. 

The  castle  is  described  as  having  stood  “  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mill-lead,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the  town”  of  Newton 
— between  Garden  Street  and  the  Old  Bridge.  There  was  a 
loch  in  connection  with  the  castle,  as  formerly  mentioned,  be¬ 
sides  marshes.  In  1680,  William  Wallace  of  Craigie  is 
retoured,  amongst  other  possessions,  in  the  “  Castro,  &c.,  de 
Newtoune,  cum  pomario  et  stagnis.”  The  loch  is  indicated 
in  Pont’s  survey.  It  lay  considerably  north  of  the  castle. 

The  only  other  piece  of  antiquity  connected  with  Newton 
was  the  Cross — a  plain  sort  of  pillar,  which  stood  on  t!  •> 
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middle  of  the  main  street,  opposite  what  is  yet  called  Cross 
Street.  It  was  removed  some  years  ago,  when  certain  im¬ 
provements  were  effected  in  the  burgh.  The  old  mill — a  huge 
mass  of  building — may  also  be  mentioned,  as  a  recently  exist¬ 
ing  memento  of  former  times.  It  stood  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  main  street,  a  little  south-east  of  it.  The  mill,  from  the 
plea  entered  into  with  John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  seems  to  have 
been  built  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
stream  by  which  it  was  driven  came  down  the  centre  of  the 
main  street,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Ayr.  Before  walls 
were  built  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  the  mill,  standing  upon 
the  green  sloping  banks,  washed  by  the  current  or  the  tide, 
would  «have  a  very  picturesque  effect.  There  are  no  old  or 
interesting  houses  in  Newton.  The  present  council-house, 
which  supplanted  the  tolbooth,  was  built  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  Church  is  not  older  than  1778. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  BURGH. 

The  lands  of  Newton  were  originally  granted,  according  to 
the  charter,  to  forty-eight  freemen,  to  be  held  by  them  in 
common,  their  heirs  and  successors.  These  forty-eight  were 
esteemed  the  community.  They  were  empowered  to  elect 
magistrates  and  councillors  annually.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates  extended  criminally,  as  well  as  civilly,  over  the 
whole  of  the  barony,  including  the  unfree  as  well  as  free  men. 
The  council  consisted,  as  it  still  does,  of  two  bailies,  six  coun¬ 
cillors,  and  a  treasurer.  After  the  acquisition  of  Newton 
Castle  by  the  Wallaces  of  Craigie,  some  one  of  the  family  was 
generally  elected  provost,  till  at  length  the  office  came  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  hereditary.  John  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
as  we  have  seen,  acquired  the  castle  in  1587,  and  in  1596  he 
was  elected  provost.  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  in  1663,  was  the 
first  heritable  provost.  The  following  sederunt  of  one  of  the 
burgh  court  holdings  may  be  interesting  : — “The  burrow 
court  of  Newtoune  sett  and  lialdin  in  Adam  Hunter’s  house 
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yr,  be  Henrie  Osburne  and  Jobne  M‘Ca,  baillies  of  the  samin, 
Coniunctlie  and  severallie,  the  ferde  day  of  October  the  yeir 
of  God  Imjvc.  fourscoir  and  saxtene  yeirs,  The  sett  is  callit, 
ye  court  confirmit  Servtor.  for  ye  tyme — Alex.  Creiff. 

The  Inquest. 


Adam  Hunter. 

Wm.  Watsoune. 

We  Cuningham. 
Johne  Osburne. 

Johne  Yazt. 

Alex.  Wylie,  younger. 
Patrick  Murdoc. 

Hew  Currie. 


Wm.  Anderson. 
Johne  Nicoll. 
Andrew  Lauchland. 
Johne  Kniddisdell. 
Alex.  M£Speddan. 
Wm.  Aikeine. 
George  Speir. 

James  Johnstoune.” 


Some  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  council  were  very  severe. 
Previous  to  1672,  when  a  new  decree  was  passed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  any  act  of  contumaciousness  towards  the  authorities  sub¬ 
jected  the  offender  in  the  loss  of  his  privilege  as  a  freeman. 
In  this  way  James  Smyth,  younger,  cordwainer,  in  1646  had 
his  “  f'redome  cryit  doun,”  and  himself  “  dischargit.” 


TRADE  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

The  trade  of  Newton,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
must  have  been  of  a  very  limited  description.  The  com¬ 
munity,  composed  chiefly  of  the  forty-eight  barons  or  free¬ 
men,  and  their  families,  seem  to  have  mainly  depended  on  the 
produce  of  their  lands.  These,  exclusive  of  what  was  held  in 
common,  were  periodically  divided  amongst  the  community. 
The  first  daill  or  division  recorded  occurred  in  1604.  It  was 
done  in  conformity  with  the  “  auld  custom,”  and  lasted  for 
eleven  years — each  party  entered  to  pay  his  share  of 
£378,  6s.  8d.  Scots  of  burden  upon  the  free  lands,  and  also 
of  any  bygone  stent.  This  practice  of  dividing  every  eleven 
years  seems  to  have  prevailed  down  till  1666,  when  a  division 
for  seven  years  was  agreed  upon.  The  evils  resulting  from 
such  brief  periods  of  possession  continued  to  be  endured  till 
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1771,  when,  at  the  daill  then  made,  it  was  resolved  that  it 
should  endure  for  fifty-seven  years.  Upon  the  expiry  of  this 
period  in  1828,  it  was  farther  determined  that  the  ballot 
about  to  take  place  should  he  for  999  years.  As  the  freemen 
depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  produce  of  their  allot¬ 
ments  of  land,  which  extended  from  six  to  ten  acres,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  value,  no  sinall  attention  was  paid  to  their 
management.  The  council  hooks  accordingly  contain  numer¬ 
ous  enactments  in  reference  to  them. 

In  1595  it  is  “  statute  and  ordainit  that  in  all  tyme  cuming 
thair  haill  common  lands  sail  be  peramblit  yeirlie.”  Besides 
the  free  allotments,  a  considerable  portion  of  muir  and  moss 
was  held  in  common,  and  those  who  were  not  freemen  paid  a 
certain  sum  yearly  for  what  cattle  they  had  pasturing  on  the 
muir.  June  1,  1596,  the  bailies  and  council  enact  that  “ilk 
unfree  persoune  in  this  burgh  sail  pey  for  ye  garss  ilk  kv  yt 
they  haiff  gangand  and  pasturand  apone  ye  toune’s  grounds, 
for  yis  present  yeir  xvis.  monie  for  ilk  twa  yeir  auld  qey  un¬ 
free;  for  ilk  toumount  auld  stirk  iiijs. ;  for  ilk  ship  ijs.,  and 
siclyke.  Ilk  persoune  forsaid  sail  pey  the  herd’s  fie  sic 
sowmes  as  freemen  pey  is.  And  farther  statutes  and  ordanes 
yt  ilk  persoun  within  yis  burgh  vphald  thair  share  of  dykes 
sufficientlie  as  binds  in  tyme  coming ;  and  burghers  in  the  toune 
sail  pey  of  vnlaw  xxijs.,  and  ye  sufficientnes  of  the  dykes,  qlk 
to  be  gadderit  be  ye  youngest  member,  sa  that  na  fault  be 
fund  with  them.”  Another  statute  was  passed  at  the  same 
time  against  putting  out  cattle  before  the  outgoing  of  the 
herd. 

A  great  many  acts  are  recorded  in  reference  to  manure, 
seaware,  moss,  and  the  upholding  of  the  dykes.  Oct.  11, 
1596,  it  is  statute  and  ordained  “that  all  ye  auld  actis  maid 
for  the  weill  of  the  burgh  and  communitie  forsaids,  tuitching 
thair  foilzie,  wrak  or  sey  wair,  moss,  mure,  vphaulden  of 
common  zarde  dykes,  and  vtheris  actis  tending  to  ye  weill  of 
ye  toune,  conteint  and  expressit  in  thair  buks,  stand  in  forsse 
and  effect  for  this  zeir  to  cum,  and  that  na  wrak  nor  sey  wair 
be  intromittit  with  be  na  man  in  tyme  coming  during  this 
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zeir,  to  wit,  qll  ye  sone  be  first  up  in  the  mornying,  vnder  ye 
paine  of  xxijs.  of  vnlaw  ilk  fault  unforgevin.  As  also  that 
na  foilzie  maid  within  ye  said  burgh  other  than  befauls  to 
na  common  but  onlie  to  ane  freeman  within  ye  toune,”  &c. 

Besides  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  to  which  more  atten¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  paid  in  earlier  times  than  latterly, 
when  new  sources  of  employment  were  opened  up,  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  added  to  their  means  of  living  by  the  fish¬ 
ing  of  salmon.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry  is 
known  from  a  minute  of  the  council  in  1671,  when,  their 
monoply  being  threatened — -some  of  the  gentlemen  and  heri¬ 
tors  on  the  “coast  side”  having  contemplated  fitting  out 
several  fishing  boats — they  resolved  to  maintain  their  privi¬ 
leges  at  all  hazards.  As  the  minute  may  be  considered  curi¬ 
ous  we  shall  transcribe  it : — 

“  Xewtoune,  18  Apryle,  1671. 

“  Craigy,  ¥m.  Love,  and  Win.  Young,  Judges,  present. 

“  The  qlk  day  the  provest,  baillies,  counsell,  and  committee 
of  the  said  burgh,  being  convened,  and  taking  to  thair  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  most  pairt  of  the  employment,  sustnance, 
and  lyvliehood  of  the  inhabitants  thairof  consistit  in  salmond 
fyshing  in  the  mouth  of  the  water  of  Air,  quhairin  they  and 
thair  predecessors  have  bene  constantlie  employed  and  in 
possessioune,  by  fyshing  with  thair  cobles  and  nets,  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  particuliar  deuties  thairfoir,  past  memorie  of  man. 
And  being  informed  that  some  gentlemen  and  heritors  upon 
the  cost  side  intend  to  sett  out  boats  for  fyshing  salmond 
within  the  bounds  qlk  hes  bein  constantlie  in  use  to  be  fyshed 
be  the  inhabitants  of  ISTewtoune,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
burgh  and  inhabitants  thairof.  Thairfoir  it  is  unanimouslie 
concludit,  voated,  and  enacted  be  the  provest,  baillies,  coun¬ 
sell,  and  haill  communitie  foirsaid,  without  any  contrario 
voat,  that  they  sail  all  concurr  and  contribute  to  the  lawfull 
mainteinanee  of  thair  said  ancient  rights  and  priviledg  against 
quhatsomever  persone  or  persones  that  sail  intend  to  incroach 
upon  the  same  in  maner  foirsaid.  And  to  the  effect  that  none 
of  the  freemen,  or  uther  inhabitants  within  this  burgh,  may 
adventur  to  give  any  ayd,  assistance,  or  incorradgment  to  any 
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such  incroachment,  be  their  services  or  utherwayes.  And 
theirfoir  it  is  unanimouslie  statut  and  enacted  as  foirsaid,  that 
in  case  any  freeman  or  inhabitant  within  the  burgh  of  New- 
toune  sail  happin  either  to  serve  and  work  in  any  salmond 
boat  and  coable  sua  to  be  put  out  for  fyshing  salmond  in  any 
part  betuixt  the  mouth  of  the  barr  of  Air  and  the  Pow  burne, 
except  allanerlie  such  cobbles  as  belong  to  the  burgh  of  Hew- 
toune,  or  in  case  it  sail  happin  any  freeman  or  inhabitant 
within  the  said  burgh,  to  take  for  hyre  in  yeirlie  deutie  any 
other  salmond  coble  or  boat  ffor  tackeing  salmond  within  the 
said  bounds  from  quhatsomever  persone  or  persones  except 
allennerlie  such  cobles  or  boats  as  belong  to  the  same,  then 
and  in  each  of  these  caises,  the  said  persone  or  persones, 
either  freemen  or  uther  inhabitant  within  the  toune  of  New- 
toune,  either  serving  in  or  tackeing  in  tack  from  such  stranger 
boat,  not  belonging  to  the  said  toune,  as  said  is,  for  fyshing 
salmond  within  the  bounds  foirsaid,  sail  immediatelie  loss 
and  oniitt  all  freedome,  possessioune,  and  uthar  priviledg 
quhatsomever  that  pertene  to  him  within  the  said  burgh  of 
biewtoune,  and  salbe  turned  out  thairof.  Lykas  the  haill  in¬ 
habitants,  of  ane  mutuall  consent,  and  ilk  ane  of  them  con¬ 
senting  for  themselves,  consentis  and  aggries  that  this  act  be 
putt  to  exact  and  dew  executionne  be  the  magistrate  against 
the  delinquents ;  and  ilk  ane  of  them  forwith  fullie  promitts 
to  adheare  and  keep  this  present  act,  and  to  submitt  unto  the 
foirsaid  paine  and  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  in 
cais  they  contravene  the  same,  and  that  peaceablie,  without 
any  questione  or  reclamatione,  and  without  any  appellatione 
to  any  uther  judicature  for  any  legall  redress  thereof. 

[The  minute  was  signed,  20tli  October  1671,  by] 

Tho.  Wallace,  [Craigie]. 

William  Love,  baillie. 

W[illiam]  Y[oung]. 

William  Dicksone. 

Johne  Love. 

Johne  Maxqell. 

William  Hunter.” 
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This  document  shows  in  what  estimation  the  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  was  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newton.  Each  coble  paid 
nine  fish  annually,  or  the  value  of  them,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  for  the  privilege  of  fishing,  besides  what  was  called 
the  “castle  scott  [tribute].”  On  the  6th  October  1674,  the 
whole  of  the  fishermen  were  brought  before  the  inquest  for 
“  payment  making  of  byganis,  and  for  payment  of  the  castle 
scott”  which,  says  the  minute,  had  been  done  “  beyond  the 
memorie  of  man.”  What  the  amount  of  the  scott  was  does 
not  appear. 

The  fact  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newton  being  so  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  salmon  fishing,*  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
practice  among  the  publicans,  at  what  is  called  the  grossetf 
or  kipper  fair,  held  in  August,  of  treating  their  customers  to 
kippered  or  cured  salmon. 

As  we  find  no  mention  of  white-fishing  in  the  records  of 
Newton,  it  would  seem  that  hut  little,  if  any,  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  The  first  who  prosecuted  it  to  any  extent  were  a 
colony  of  fishermen  from  Pitsligo.  They  settled  in  Newton, 
according  to  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  about 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  In  the  herring  fishing — which 
was  in  old  times  very  abundant  on  the  Ayrshire  coast — New¬ 
ton  participated  largely,  adding  considerably  to  the  number 
and  wealth  of  her  inhabitants.  Before  the  extension  of  the 
burgh  in  consequence,  Newton  must  have  been  quite  a  rural 
village,  without  almost  a  vestige  of  traffic.  It  consisted,  as 
already  remarked,  of  only  one  street,  down  which  ran  the 
muddy  waters  that  turned  the  wheel  of  the  burgh  miln.  The 
public  thoroughfare,  leading  to  the  Old  Bridge,  lay  east  of  the 
burgh,  passing  within  a  short  distance  of  Newton  Castle.  Sir 
Thomas  Wallace,  in  1668,  endeavoured  to  shut  up  this  road, 
but  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  community  of  Ayr.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  attempt,  and  no  doubt  at  his  suggestion,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Newton,  on  the  21st  October  1667,  in  consideration  of 

*  It  would  appear  that  stell  or  stake-net  fishing  was  common  on  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

t  Grosset— Fr.,  groseille,  gooseberry. 
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the  “  great  advantage  tills  toune  would  have  if  the  highway 
from  Irvin  and  Kilmarnock  wer  constantly  through  the 
samin,”  agree,  for  that  purpose,  to  mend  the  highway  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mill-lead.  They  failed,  however,  in  their 
expectations,  and  the  main  street  of  Newton  continued  in  its 
rough,  unfrequented  state,  until  those  extensive  improvements 
were  made,  within  these  thirty  years,  which  have  so  much 
changed  the  features  of  the  locality. 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  former  times, 
the  hurgh  records  afford  scarcely  any  criterion.  As  in  most 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  ale  was  the  favourite  beverage  ;  and 
we  find  several  statutes  respecting  it.  In  1599,  for  example, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  brew  or  sell  ale  under 
“  sixteen  pennies  ilk  pint.”  On  the  whole,  however,  between 
their  allotments  of  land,  and  the  fishing  of  salmon,  we  should 
consider  the  freemen  to  have  been  comparatively  comfortable 
in  their  circumstances.  The  following  minute,  of  the  31st 
May  1598,  gives  some  idea  of  the  plenishing  of  the  houses  at 
that  period  : — “  The  qlk  day  George  Speir,  officer,  in  presence 
of  John  Osburne,  baillie,  and  at  his  command,  seisit  and  ar- 
reistit  the  guids  and  geir  following,  appertaining  to  henerie 
Neill  in  Newtoune,  at  the  instance  of  Henrie  Osburne  :  To 
wit,  ane  Irone  chimnay,  four  chyres,  ane  Timber  burde,  twa 
furmes,  ane  stand  bed,  twa  pattis,  twa  pans,  nyne  peuter 
plaitties,  ane  peuter  pynt  stop,  twa  quart  stoppes,  and  ane 
pynt  of  timber,  ane  to&st,  ane  kist,  with  all  and  sundrie  ye 
rest  of  the  geir  yt  is  within  ye  said  Henerie’s  duelling  hous 
in  Newtoune,  to  remane  vnder  lawful  fence  and  arrest  at  ye 
instance  of  the  said  Henerie,  and  to  be  furthcoman  to  him  as 
accordes  with  ye  law,”  &c. 

In  the  council  records  we  find  no  mention  made  of  any 
particular  trade  having  been  carried  on  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  burgh.  Cordwainers  and  weavers  are  occasionally  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  wholly  employed  in 
manufacturing  for  home  consumption.  The  working  of  coal 
in  the  Newton  lands,  during  the  last  and  part  of  the  present 
century,  gave  a  vast  stimulus  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
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tlie  burgh,  as  well  as  the  weaving  and  sewing  of  webs  for  the 
Glasgow  manufacturers.  Ship-building  has  also  been  long 
and  successfully  carried  on  in  Newton  ;  and  there  are  now 
several  iron  founderies  in  active  operation.  The  manufacture 
of  salt,  now  discontinued,  had  been  carried  on  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

In  a  parish  where  the  whole  territory,  save  some  ten  acres, 
belongs  to  the  community,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
genealogist  should  find  much  to  engage  his  pen.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  villas  and  good  houses  in  the  vicinity, 
which  have  been  built  from  time  to  time  by  the  more  wealthy 
burgesses  of  Ayr  and  Newton. 


jb;}.  , 

The  vast  improvement  of  both  these  localities,  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  respects,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  is  of  the  most 
decided  character.  Several  new  churches  and  banks  have  been 
built ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  Townhead  of  Ayr  is  wholly 
changed  by  the  erection  of  the  new,  elegant,  and  commodious 
station,  connecting  the  South-western  Bailway  with  the  fines 
recently  opened  up  to  Dalmellington,  Maybole,  and  Girvan. 
The  Union  Poor-House,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  with  the 
new  street  leading  down  from  the  Cumnock  to  the  Race 
Course  road,  dotted  by  numerous  fine  buildings,  has  given  quite 
an  aristocratical  aspect  to  the  place.  The  new  cemetery,  near 
to  Holmstone,  with  its  fine  gateway,  surmounted  by  the  burgh 
arms,  and  the  large  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Imrie  &  Sons, 
bounded  by  the  Cumnock  and  Dalmellington  roads,  now 
liberally  thrown  open  by  the  proprietors  to  the  public,  supply 
an  interesting  and  agreeable  promenade  to  respectable  people 
and  their  families.  These  nurseries,  for  extent  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  are  far  a-head  of  any  in  Scotland,  except  those  of  the 
Messrs.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  way  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved,  adding  to  the 
amenity  as  well  as  heauty  of  the  locality.  Nor  has  the 
southern  and  western  been  left  behind.  The  many  villas 
towards  the  beach,  and  along  the  Midton  and  Race  Course 
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roads,  exhibit  great  taste  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors. 
Amongst  these,  perhaps,  may  be  instanced,  Frankvail  House, 
which  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  grounds  tastefully 
laid  off  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Gemmell  of  the  Advertiser. 
Bowling-greens,  golf-ground,  and  a  curling-pond  also  lend 
their  attractions,  for  healthy  exercise  to  casual  visitors  as  well 
as  residenters.  Wellington  Square  may,  perhaps,  appear  some¬ 
what  eclipsed  by  these  modern  erections,  still  it  maintains  its 
peculiar  attractions  well,  having  lost  nothing  by  its  trophies 
from  the  Crimea,  and  the  full-length  statue  of  General  Neile, 
who  achieved  high  fame  in  India,  which  has  recently  been 
erected.  Within  the  town  substantial  proofs  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  port  and  burgh  are  not  awanting.  The  piers, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  never  were  in  a  more  substantial 
condition.  The  Barracks,  on  the  south  side,  have  been  en¬ 
larged  for  the  accommodation  of  troops,  and  fine  blocks 
of  stone  buildings  have  been  reared  on  the  quay,  by  the  late 
Bailie  Hunter,  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Steele. 
Extensive  stores  also  run  up  from  the  Hatton  Quay  to  behind 
the  Academy,  specially  built  for  Mr.  Alexander  Fullarton, 
ship  agent  and  owner.  Great  additions,  at  the  same  time, 
denote  the  thriving  condition  of  Mr.  Templeton’s  carpet  manu¬ 
factory,  the  extensive  timber-yard  of  the  Messrs.  Paton,  &c. 

The  Vulcan  Foundry,  on  the  north  or  Newton  side,  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  individual  en¬ 
terprise  and  success.  The  proprietors,  Messrs.  J.  and  T. 
Young,  have  progressed  with  astonishing  strides  during  the 
last  sixteen  years.  The  well-known  ability  and  worth  of  Mr. 
Young  have  raised  his  establishment  to  a  high  position  amongst 
the  mechanical  industries  of  the  day.  The  staple  business 
carried  on  is  steam-engines  of  all  kinds,  water-wheels,  com, 
flour,  saw,  and  bone  mills,  and  generally  every  description  of 
engineering  and  mill-wright  work.  The  company  had  two 
stands  in  the  great  International  Exhibition  in  1862  ;  one  in 
class  9 — a  double-drill  turnip  and  mangold  drop-sowing  ma¬ 
chine  ;  the  other  in  class  7 — a  deal-sawing  machine.  They 
were  awarded  a  prize-medal  for  the  last  mentioned  machine, 
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which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Young,  and  honourable  mention 
was  made  of  the  one  in  class  9.  Mr.  Young  is  also  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  an  improved  Guano  pulverizer,  and  double  and 
single  cheese  presses,  all  of  which,  as  numerous  testimonials 
show,  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 

The  Messrs.  Young  have  an  extensive  trade  with  England, 
Ireland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
more  recently  with  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  Spain. 


PABISH  OF  AUCHINLECK. 


ETYMOLOGY  AND  EXTENT. 

Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  is  no  doubt  correct  in  deriving 
the  name  of  Auchinleck  from  the  Gaelic,  Ach-en-leac — the  field 
of  the  flat  stone.  The  shelving  rock  which  abounds,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  church  stands,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
designation.  The  parish  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Mauch- 
line,  Sorn,  and  Muirkirk  ;  on  the  east  by  Muirkirk  and  Craw- 
fordjohn;  on  the  south  by  Kirkconnel,  New  Cumnock,  and 
Old  Cumnock  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Ochiltree.  It  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  country,  measuring  sixteen  miles  in  length,  while  it 
does  not  exceed  two,  on  the  average,  in  breadth.  Aiton,  in 
his  “Yiew,”  estimates  the  area  at  18,000  Scots  acres.  It  has 
generally  a  bleak  appearance,  though  much  has  been  done  of 
late  to  improve  it.  The  western  portion  of  the  parish  is  the 
best  cultivated. 


HISTORY,  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Auchinleck  constituted  part  of  the  extensive  territory  called 
Kyle-Stewart,  acquired  by  Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  high 
steward  of  Scotland.  The  village  of  Auchinleck — where  a 
lamb  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  August — is, 
according  to  Chalmers,  a  burgh  of  barony  j  but  that  learned 
antiquary  neither  gives  the  date  nor  refers  to  the  charter  of 
erection.  It  has  no  magistrates  or  council,  and,  of  course,  no 
town  records.  In  1507,  the  lands  and  village  of  Keithstoun 
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were  created  a  "burgh  of  "barony,  but  no  such  place  is  now 
known.  There  is  a  tradition,  however,  amongst  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Auchinleck,  that  a  portion  of  the  village,  which  is 
divided  by  a  little  stream,  was  in  olden  times  a  burgh,  when 
the  rest  of  the  village  was  not.  This  may  possibly  be  the 
Keithstoun  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  village  seems  to 
have  grown  up,  like  many  other  communities,  chiefly  because 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  church.  It  consists  of  two  rows  of 
houses,  intersected  by  the  Glasgow  and  Dumfries  road.  The 
inhabitants,  numbering  upwards  of  600,  are  variously  em¬ 
ployed.  Snuff-box  making,  for  which  Cumnock  was  so  greatly 
famed,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  secret  of  the  hinge — the  peculiar 
feature  of  these  boxes — was  first  discovered  in  Auchinleck. 
The  late  Mr.  Wyllie,  though  brought  up  as  a  common,  black¬ 
smith,  was  so  ingenious  that  he  also  became  gunsmith  and 
watchmaker.  William  Crawford,  afterwards  of  Cumnock, 
was  then  in  his  establishment.  Upon  one  occasion  Crawford 
was  employed  to  mend  the  joint  of  a  Highland  mull.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so,  the  solder  was  so  run  into  the  joint  as  to 
render  it  useless.  In  this  dilemma,  Wyllie  and  Crawford 
thought  of  various  expedients — amongst  others,  of  melting 
the  solder  by  the  application  of  heat.  This,  however,  was 
afterwards  considered  impracticable,  from  the  danger  of  injur¬ 
ing  the.  hinge.  Crawford  at  last  succeeded  in  making  an  in¬ 
strument  by  which  he  cut  the  solder  out  of  the  joint  in  a  very 
neat  manner.  This  tool  Mr.  Wyllie  and  he  afterwards  used 
in  forming  the  joints  of  the  wooden  snuff-boxes  which  came 
so  much  in  vogue.  Between  them  they  kept  the  secret  for 
twelve  years,  when,  a  misunderstanding  occurring,  Crawford 
removed  to  Cumnock,  and  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account.  Unfortunately,  he  employed  a  watchmaker  in  Doug¬ 
las  to  make  a  duplicate  of  the  instrument ;  and  suspecting  its 
use,  a  person  employed  by  the  watchmaker  divulged  the  secret. 
From  that  period  new  hands  daily  commenced  making  boxes ; 
till  now  an  article  which  would  have  then  cost  five  pounds 
can  be  had  for  eighteenpence. 
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Customer,  cotton,  and  silk  weaving,  with,  the  sewing  of 
muslin,  occupy  a  good  many  hands,  male  and  female  ;  and,  as 
a  whole,  the  community  may  he  said  to  he  industrious  and 
comfortable.  There  are  several  coal-pits  in  the  parish,  and, 
within  the  last  sixteen  years,  extensive  iron-works  have  been 
erected  on  the  estate  of  Auchinleck.  The  remains  of  an  iron¬ 
work  exist  on  the  confines  of  the  parish  and  Muirkirk,  said, 
in  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  to  have  been  erected 
by  Lord  Cathcart.  The  workmen  were  English  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  coal  in  the  vicinity,  they  made  use  of  charred  peat  in 
smelting  the  ironstone.  Besides  the  Boswell  family — some  of 
whom  have  justly  acquired  a  name  in  the  field  of  letters — the 
parish  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Murdoch,  whose  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  use  of  gas  has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  the 
country.  Mr.  M:Gavin,  author  of  “  The  Protestant,”  was  also 
a  native  of  the  parish.  He  was  horn  at  Darnlaw,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Auchinleck,  and  his  remains  are  interred  in 
the  parish  churchyard. 

The  remains  of  Druidical  worship  are  still  extant  in  the 
parish.  The  Culdees,  who  followed,  as  the  first  promoters  of 
Christianity,  worshipped  frequently  on  the  sites  occupied  by 
their  predecessors.  The  church  of  Auchinleck  was  in  all 
likelihood  built  by  the  first  of  the  High  Stewards ;  at  least 
as  early  as  1238,  the  second  Walter,  in  pure  alms,  granted 
the  church,  with  all  its  pertinents,  to  the  monks  of  Paisley, 
in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  the.  Eeformation.  A 
chaplain  served  the  cure.  The  rental  of  the  church,  in  1562, 
was  £66,  IBs.  4d.  yearly.  There  appears  to  have  been 
another  place  of  worship  in  the  parish,  in  Roman  Catholic 
times.  The  place,  near  Craigstone,  is  still  called  Chapel- 
knowe.  In  excavating  for  the  Lugar  Iron-works,  where  quite 
a  village  has  grown  up,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  small  rude 
urn,  containing  hones.  The  knoll  is  probably  a  tumulus  of 
the  ancient  Britons.  “  In  1587,  the  patronage  of  the  church 
of  Auchinleck,  with  the  tithes  and  church  lands,  which  then 
belonged  for  life  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  as  commendator  of 
Paisley,  were  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  other 
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property  of  this  religious  establishment.  On  his  death,  in 
1621,  his  grandson,  James,  Earl  of  Ahercorn,  was  served 
heir  to  him  in  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Auchinleck,  with 
the  tithes  and  church  lands.  In  March  1620,  John,  Lord 
Loudoun,  obtained  a  charter  of  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 
Auchinleck,  which  was  ratified  to  him  in  the  parliament  of 
1633.”*  In  1666,  James  Reid,  heir  of  William  Reid,  mer¬ 
chant  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  was  retoured  in  “terris  de 
Terriochies  infra  parrochiam  de  Auchinleck,  cum  decimis 
ecclesiae  de  Auchinleck.”  In  1691,  Campbell  of  Cessnock 
was  retoured  in  the  half  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefits  ;  so 
was  James  Carmichael,  in  1692,  as  well  as  the  Viscount  Stair, 
in  1698.  The  patronage  of  the  church  was  subsequently 
acquired  by  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  in  whose  family  it  still 
remains. 

The  parish  church,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  was 
repaired  and  enlarged  in  1754,  when  the  aisle  was  added  by 
Lord  Auchinleck.  The  older  portion  of  the  building  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  erected  before  the  Reformation.  “  It  is 
said  that  it  is  [was  for  some  years]  statedly  anathematized  by 
the  Pope,  as  being  one  of  the  first  churches  in  this  country 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  taught.  It 
is  not  easy  to  discover  the  authority  on  which  this  has  been 
affirmed,  though  it  is  quite  a  common  report  in  the  country.”! 
A  new  church,  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  was  built  some  years 
ago,  containing  upwards  of  800  sittings. 

The  scene  of  the  skirmish  between  a  party  of  the  Camer- 
onians  and  the  king’s  forces,  at  the  head  of  Aird’s  Moss,  is 
within  the  parish.  It  occurred  on  the  20th  July,  1680.  Until 
lately,  when  a  more  attractive  monument  was  erected,  the 
grave  of  Richard  Cameron  was  marked  by  a  large  flat  stone, 
with  his  name,  and  those  who  fell  with  him,  engraved  upon  it. 

The  session  records  and  registers  of  births  have  been  kept 
since  1693,  though  not  very  regularly  till  1752.  In  that 
year,  the  Rev.  John  Dun,  minister  of  the  parish,  instituted 
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an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  records,  and  caused  them  to 
be  more  regularly  attended  to.  The  minutes  of  the  session 
are  not  of  much  interest ;  nevertheless,  a  few  entries  may  be 
quoted: — “December  31,  1752.  This  day  collected,  for  the 
poor  Protestants  in  America,  at  the  church,  ten  pounds  and 
four  shillings  Scots.  Collected,  the  Sabbath  day  before  this, 
at  the  Domed*  two  pounds  and  eight  shillings  Scots  for  the 
same  purpose.”  The  session  continued  to  reckon  the  poor’s 
funds  in  Scots  money  so  late  as  1753,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  be  “  counted  in  English  money  ” — the  treasurer  to 
be  chosen  annually.  John  Cochrane  of  Waterside  had 
mortified  an  acre  of  land  to  the  poor;  but  his  son,  John 
Cochrane,  “  late  of  Waterside,  got  the  papers  into  his  hands.” 
The  session — 23d  September,  1753 — resolve  to  apply  to  Lady 
Waterside.  Lord  Auchinleck  purchased  the  acre  of  land 
from  the  said  John;  but  a  minute,  dated  20th  November, 
1755,  states  that  “Lord  Auchinleck  agrees  to  pay  an  adequate 
price  for  the  acre  mortified  by  the  first  John  Cochrane  of 
Waterside,  and  bought  by  his  lordship  from  the  late  John 
Cochrane,  his  son.”  The  whole  stock  of  poor’s  money — 
September  23,  1754— amounted  to  £56,  14s.  3d.  “October 
26,  1756.  The  minister  produced  an  extract,  which  he  took 
from  one  of  the  feus,  or  long  leases,  granted  by  Lord  Auchin¬ 
leck  to  the  people  who  are  building  houses  upon  the  publick 
road  side  to  Mauchline  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  other 
tacks  now  granted  are  in  the  same  terms.”  The  extract, 
which  we  copy,  shews  how  careful  the  lord  of  the  manor  was 
in  preventing  unworthy  characters  from  settling  in  the  place: 
— “  And  it  is  provided,  notwithstanding  power  is  granted  to 
the  said  David  Maul  (the  tenant)  to  assign  or  subsett,  yet  it 
shall  not  be  in  his  power,  or  the  power  of  his  foresaids,  to 
bring  in  any  person  to  live  upon  the  premises,  except  by  the 
previous  consent  of  the  said  Alexander  Boswell  (Lord 
Auchinleck),  his  heirs,  or  the  kirk  session  of  Auchinleck. 
Likewise,  if  any  person  so  brought  in  shall  thereafter  turn 

*  The  Domal  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish,  where  religious  worship 
was  occasionally  performed. 
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out  a  bad  neighbour  or  vicious  person,  be  (said  David  and 
his  foresaids),  on  the  same  being  declared  by  the  kirk  session 
aforesaid  forty  days  before  Whitsunday,  is  hereby  bound  to 
remove  him  or  her  at  the  first  Whitsunday  thereafter  ;  and 
also  he  and  foresaids  shall  be  bound  and  obliged  to  free  and 
relieve  the  parish  of  Auchinleck  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
any  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  shall  sublet  the  foresaid 
subjects,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  which  relief  is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  real  burden  upon  this  present  right.”  These 
stipulations  were  agreed  to  on  pain  of  “irritating”  the  tack 
— both  parties  pledging  themselves  to  implement  them  under 
a  penalty  of  ten  pounds. 

The  heritors  seem  to  have  been  duly  alive  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  education.  On  the  4th  November,  1764,  Alex. 
Mitchell  of  Halglenmuir,  James  Lennox  of  Darnconner, 
John  Boswell  for  his  grandmother,  Mrs  Forgusson  of  Knock- 
roon,  Lord  Auchinleck,  and  Allan  Wliiteford  of  Ballochmyle, 
met  and  “  agreed  to  assess  one  hundred  pounds  Scots  a-year 
for  a  schoolmaster — ten  shillings  sterling  to  give  to  one  man 
to  teach  up  the  parish,  and  as  much  to  teach  down.” 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The  most  ancient  remain  of  antiquity  in  the  parish,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  rocking-stone,  on  the  lands  of  Wallacetoun.  It  is 
situated  about  four  miles  from  Auchinleck,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  called  Lamagee.  The  stone  is  several  tons’  weight,  and 
rests  on  two  other  upright  stones.  Forty  years  ago  it  could 
easily  be  moved,  but  its  equilibrium  has  since  been  de¬ 
stroyed.*  It  is  understood  that  the  device  of  “rocking- 
stones  ”  was  latterly  adopted  by  the  Druids,  when  their  order 
had  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute,  to  stimulate  the  credulity 
of  the  pjeople. 

*  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  is  really  a  Druidieal  remain  or  not, 
and  in  the  ordinance  survey  it  is  set  down  as  a  supposed  rooking  stone ; 
but  if  it  is  known  to  have  been  moveable  forty  years  ago,  tradition  is  pro¬ 
bably  right. 
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Next  may  be  ranked  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck,  the  seat 
of  the  old  family  of  that  name.  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia, 

says,  “  the  lands 
of  Auchinleck 
were  granted  by 
the  first  Stewart 
to  a  vassal,  who 
assumed  from 
the  place  the 
local  surname 
of  Auchinleck .” 
This,  however, 
is  an  unsup¬ 
ported  asser¬ 
tion.  It  may  or 
may  not  have 
been  the  fact. 
It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  Kyle  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  native  proprietors  ;  and  in  most  cases  where  the  sur¬ 
name  was  local,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
owners  of  the  land  were  not  foreign.  The  castle,  long  since 
in  ruins,  stood  on  a  high  projecting  point,  a  red  sandstone 
rock,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dupal  or  Hill-end  burn 
with  the  classic  Lugar.  The  castle,  only  a  portion  of  one 
wall  of  which,  with  a  few  arches  and  other  fragments,  now 
remains,  is  surrounded  on  the  Lugar  and  opposite  side  by 
deep  precipices.  The  other  two  sides  are  accessible  by  steep 
ascents,  the  old  zig-zag  approaches  upon  which  are  still  trace¬ 
able.  The  bridle-road,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  castle  to 
Ochiltree,  wound  in  a  similar  fashion  over  the  hill  which  in¬ 
tervenes.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  remarkably  pictur¬ 
esque,  the  rocks  circumscribing  the  stream  being  in  many 
places  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  Hill-end  burn 
winds  through  a  gorge  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  the 
sides  of  which  are  finely  planted  with  wood.  Several  bridges 
span  the  ravine  in  a  very  romantic  manner. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  old  strength,  farther  up 
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the  rising  ground,  is  situated  the  more  modern  though  de¬ 
serted  castle  of  Auchinleck.  It  is  pretty  entire,  and  o  ver¬ 
grown  with  ivy.  Still  farther  distant  is  to  he  seen  the 
mansion-house,  now  occupied  by  the  family.  The  sort  of 
historical  view  presented  by  these  buildings  gives  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  spot :  the  old  strength,  with  its  once  towering, 
massive  walls,  portcullis,  and  drawbridge  tells  of  times  of 
rapine  and  war,  when  the  arm  of  the  law  was  weak  and  the 
sway  of  the  baron  strong.  The  old  manor  place,  a  structure 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  combines  the 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  castle  with  a  degree  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  accommodation  which  bespeak  a  salutary  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  state  of  society,  though  its  thick  walls  and  strong 
bars  denote  that  entire  security  did  not  prevail.  The  picture 
is  complete  in  the  Grecian  structure  built  by  Lord  Auchin¬ 
leck,  where,  in  the  full  emancipation  from  a  rude  and  boister¬ 
ous  era,  the  triumph  of  peace  is  manifest  in  the  display  of 
elegance  and  the  absence  of  all  indications  of  defence. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  progress  of  public  security  and  taste 
can  be  thus  traced  in  a  single  domain,  many  of  the  proprietors 
having  parsimoniously  demolished  the  ancient  residences  of 
their  forefathers  to  aid  in  building  new  ones  for  themselves. 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  visited  .Auchinleck  on  his  return  from 
the  Hebrides  in  company  with  his  biographer,  felt  an  unusal 
interest  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  He  says,  “  I  was  less 
delighted  with  the  elegance  of  the  modern  mansion  than  with 
the  sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered  with  Mr. 
Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  afford  striking  images  of 
ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other  castles,  built  on  the  point  of  a 
rock,  and  was,  I  believe,  anciently  surrounded  with  a  moat. 
There  is  another  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge,  when 
it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have  reached.  Here,  in  the  ages 
of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the 
neighbouring  chief,  who  perhaps  might  have  extinguished  the 
family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days  been  seized  and  hanged, 
together  with  his  sons,  by  Douglas,  who  came  with  his  forces 
to  the  relief  of  Auchinleck.” 
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Dr.  Johnson  here  alludes  to  the  feud  between  James  Auch- 
inleck  of  that  Ilk,  and  Robert  Colvil  of  Ochiltree,  which  in. 
1449  resulted  in  the  tragedy  described.  Ochiltree  Castle 
stood  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Lugar,  a  little  farther  up 
the  stream  than  Auchinleck.  Tradition  assigns  the  cause  of 
the  feud  :  it  is  said  the  two  families,  from  their  near  prox¬ 
imity,  lived  on  such  terms  that,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  probably  of  crossing  the  water,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  by  a  rope  between  the  castles.  Some 
trifling  misunderstanding  having  at  last  arisen  between  them, 
the  one  insulted  the  other  by  sending  over,  well  wrapped  up, 
the  bare  bones  of  a  sheep’s  head.*  As  Colvil  made  the  at¬ 
tack,  having  gained  an  entrance  to  Auchinleck  Castle  by  sur¬ 
prise,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  insulted  party.  Douglas, 
when  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  adherent,  Auchinleck,  set 
fire  to  the  castle  of  Ochiltree,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
That  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  likely  enough  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  father 
of  Mr.  Charles  Colvil,  tenant  of  Slateliill  farm,  within 
the  bounds  of  which  stood  the  castle  of  Ochiltree,  in 
trenching  about  the  ruins,  discovered  pieces  of  charred  oak, 
supposed  to  be  remains  of  the  joists  or  roof  of  the  building. 
Tradition  farther  says  that  the  Laird  of  Ochiltree  was  not 
killed  on  the  spot.  Douglas  intended  to  have  made  him  a 
retainer,  and  with  this  view  carried  him  along  with  him  on 
his  route  by  blew  Cumnock.  On  crossing  Paslihill-burn, 
which  lay  in  their  course,  Colvil  remarked  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prophecy  of  a  sybil,  he  should  die  there; 
upon  which,  that  the  prediction  might  be  fulfilled,  Douglas 
immediately  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  ! 

The  first  of  the  Auchinlecks  of  whom  we  find  any  notice 
is  Nicol  da  Achethlec  (Auchinleck),  mentioned  in  the  Ragman- 
Roll  (1292-7).  Though  he  signed  the  bond  of  allegiance  to 
Edward  of  England  he  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and,  according 
to  blind  Harry,  related  by  blood  to  Wallace.  He  aecom- 

*  This  is  made  the  foundation  of  a  tale  by  the  late  Archibald  Crauford  of 
Ayr,  entitled  “  the  Bone  of  Contention.” 
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panied  that  heroic  leader,  along  with  Wallace  of  Richardtoun, 
to  Glasgow,  where  they  attacked  the  English  garrison,  and 
put  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  rout  The  next  of  the  family 
mentioned  is  Johannes  de  Auchinleck,  dominus  ejusdem,  miles, 
who,  in  1385,  had  to  mortify  to  the  convent  of  Paisley  ten 
pounds  principal,  or  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  shillings,*  for 
a  mutilation  committed  by  him  and  his  accomplices  upon  one 
of  the  monks  of  that  establishment.  The  monk  had,  in  all 
probability,  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion,  which  Auchin- 
leck  found  necessary  to  resent  in  a  signal  manner.  This 
mortification  was  confirmed  either  by  himself  or  his  successor, 
Johannes  Auchinleck ,  dominus  ejusdem,  in  1392. 

The  son  of  this  John,  James  Aucliinleck  of  that  Ilk,  was 
slain  in  the  feud,  as  already  mentioned,  with  Colvil  of  Ochil¬ 
tree.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Melville  of 
Glenbervie  in  the  Mearns,  and  by  this  means  acquired  that 
barony.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Auchinleck  of 
that  Ilk,  whom  we  find  sitting  in  the  Scottish  parliaments  of 
1461  and  1469.  He  had  two  sons,  from  the  second  of  whom 
came  the  Auchinlecks  of  Balmanno.  James,  the  eldest, 
married  Egidia,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Ross,  by  whom  he 
had  only  one  daughter,  who  was  heir  of  line  to  her  grand¬ 
father.  +  In  1475  Eugenius  Achlek  (Auchinleck)  was  one  of 
the  Privy  Council.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Balmanno, 
and  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  estate  of  Auchinleck. 
The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  sat  in  parliament  in  1478,  and  again 
in  1487.  Nisbet  states  that  “in  the  1499,  Sir  John  Auchin¬ 
leck  of  that  Ilk  disponed  his  estate  without  the  king  his  supe¬ 
rior’s  consent,  to  William  Cunningham  of  Craigends  and 
Marion  Auchinleck,  his  spouse,  daughter  to  the  said  Sir 
John]  whereupon  the  estate  recognosced,  and  the  barony  of 
Auchinleck  was  thereupon  given  by  King  James  IY.  to  his 
servant,  as  he  calls  him,  Thomas  Boswell,  son  to  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  in  the  1505.”  If  this  was  the  case, 
it  is  rather  singular  that  “William  Cunningham  of  Cragans 

*  The  interest  of  money  would  then  appear  to  have  been  ten  per  cent. 

f  Nisbet. 
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and  Mariot  Auchinleck,”  liis  spouse,  should  have  obtained 
from  the  king,  whose  rights  as  over-lord  had  been  disregarded, 
a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Auchinleck  in  1499.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Thomas  Boswell  acquired  the  estate  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nisbet  adds,  hut  with¬ 
out  giving  his  authority,  that  “  the  heir  of  line  of  the  family 
of  Auchinleck  of  that  ilk,  Dame  Elizabeth  Auchinleck,  got 
the  barony  of  Glenbervie,  and  married  Sir  William  Douglas, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  of  whom  is  come  the  Douglas 
family  and  all  the  other  branches  flowing  from  that  illustrious 
house  ever  since.” 

Arms — A  cross,  counter  embattled,  sable. 


THE  BOSWELLS  OF  AUCHINLECK. 

This  family  is  a  branch  of  the  old  stock  of  Balmuto,  in  Fife- 
shire. 

Thomas  Boswell ,  the  first  of  Auchinleck,  was  the  son  of 
David  Boswell  of  Balmuto,  by  Lady  Margaret  Sinclair, 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness.  He  was 
a  favourite  at  the  court  of  King  James  IV.,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Auchinleck,  20th  November, 
1504.  The  following  year  (16th  June)  he  had  another  char¬ 
ter  of  the  lands  of  Cruikstoun,  Over  and  Nether  Keithstoun, 
and  Rogertoun,  with  the  fortalice,  &c.  And  again — 27th 
May,  1507 — he  obtained  a  third  charter,  constituting  the 
village  and  lands  of  Keithstoun  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony. 
Nisbet,  in  his  first  volume  of  Heraldry,  states  that  Thomas 
Boswell  married  the  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
John  Auchinleck  of  Auchinleck.  This,  however,  does  not 
tally  with  the  fact,  stated  in  volume  second,  that  Dame 
Elizabeth  Auchinleck,  the  heiress  of  line  of  that  family, 
married  Sir  William  Douglas.  Crawfurd,  in  his  Renfrew¬ 
shire,  falls  into  the  same  error,  making  Thomas  Boswell  twice 
married,  and  first  to  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of 
Sir  John  Auchinleck.  According  to  Douglas’  Baronage,  he 
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married  a  daughter — Annabella — of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of 
Loudoun,  by  Isabel,  bis  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace 
of  Craigie,  and  by  her  bad  a  son,  David,  bis  heir.  Having 
accompanied  James  IV.  in  his  chivalrous  invasion  of  England, 
Thomas  Boswell  fell,  with  his  royal  master,  at  the  fatal  field 
of  Flodden,  in  1513.  His  widow  must  have  lived  to  a  great 
age,  as  we  find  her— Annabell,  lady  of  Auchinleck — mentioned 
in  the  parliamentary  records  as  alive  in  1586.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son, 

David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  who  had  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Auchinleck  from  James  V.,  in  1514.  He  married 
Lady  Janet  Hamilton,  daughter  of  James,  first  Earl  of  Arran, 
progenitor  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton.  In  1531,  he  had 
another  charter,  in  favour  of  himself  and  spouse,  of  the  barony 
of  Auchinleck.  In  1537,  lie  had,  along  with  Cunninghame 
of  Caprington,  and  others,  to  find  caution  to  underly  the  law 
for  “mutilation  of  John  Sampsonne,  of  his  right  thumb.” 
This  outrage  was  committed,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  the  feuds 
which  prevailed  at  the  time.  In  1554,  he  sat  on  the  assize 
of  George  Crawfurd  of  Lefnoreis,  for  intercommuning  with 
the  Laird  of  Ballagane.  According  to  Douglas,  David  had  a 
son  and  successor,  John,  by  his  lady,  who  obtained  a  char¬ 
ter  of  the  barony  in  1587.  From  the  long  period,  however, 
between  the  succession  of  David  and  this  date,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  there  must  have  been  an  intermediate  Laird  of 
Auchinleck.  For  are  we  left  in  doubt  upon  the  subject,  for, 
in  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  we  find 

James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck  on  the  assize,  in  1573,  at  the 
trial  of  “  Mr  James  Kirkaldye,”  charged  with  treason.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

John  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  a  charter  from  James  VI.,  in  1587.  He  must  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  before  1577,  for  in  that  year  “  Johnne  Boiswall  of 
Affieck  ”  was  pursuer,  before  the  criminal  court,  against 
“  Johnne  Crawfurd  of  the  Schaw,”  for  fire-raising  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  byre,  as  well  as  other  crimes.  He  was  twice  married 
— -first,  to  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Dalzel  of  Glenae, 
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progenitor  of  the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  the  second  of  whom  got  the  lands  of  Duncanziemuir,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  Boswells  of  Craigston.  John  Bos¬ 
well  married,  secondly,  Christian  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ochiltree,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  William,  who  obtained 
the  estate  of  Knockroon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son, 

James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck.  In  1600,  “James  Boiswell, 
feare  of  Auchinleck,  J ohnne  Boiswell  of  Duntrinezemen  ”  * 
[evidently  a  misprint  for  Duncanziemuir],  were  charged  with 
abiding  frae  the  raid  of  Dumfries.  In  1601,  “  Johnne  Bois¬ 
well  of  Affleck,”  a  son  of  James,  sat  as  one  of  the  assize  at 
the  trial  of  Thomas  M£Alexander  of  Drummochrevne,  and 
others,  for  forging  and  vending  counterfeit  coin.  In  1602, 
James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck  was  one  of  the  “  Ereloquutours  ” 
for  the  pannel,  at  the  celebrated  trial  of  John  Mure  of 
Auchindrane.  He  married  Marion  Crawford,  a  daughter  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Kerse,  and  by  her  had  a  numerous 
family  of  sons  and  daughters — three  of  his  sons  went  abroad 
to  push  their  fortunes  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and, 
settling  in  Sweden,  their  posterity,  we  believe,  still  exist 
there.  One  of  his  daughters,  Grizzel,  was  married  to  James, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  He  died  “in  the  moneth  of  Februar, 
the  yeir  of  God  1618,”  as  appears  by  his  latter  will,  which  is 
confirmed,  August  25,  1618.1  The  following  extract  from 
this  document  supplies  some  genealogical  particulars  of  the 
family  : — “  Legacie — At  Auchinleck,  the  20  day  of  Februar, 
the  yier  of  God  1618,  the  quliilk  day  James  Boswall  makis 
his  testament  as  folio wis,  quha  nominat  and  constitute 
Mareoun  Craufuird,  his  spous,  Margaret,  Jeane,  and  Issobell 
Boswallis,  his  dochteris,  his  executoris  and  only  intromitoris, 
&c.,  and  ordainis  Dame  Grissal  Boswall,  spous  to  ane  reverend 
father  in  God,  James,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  &c.  +  David 


*  Criminal  Trials. 

f  Glasgow  Commissary  Court  Records. 

j  This  lady  died  in  July,  1618.  Her  testament  is  confirmed  in  the  Com¬ 
missary  Books. 
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Boswell  in  Auchinleck,  Bis  son  and  appeirand  air,  to  be  overis- 
man  and  onrsear  to  tbamo,  that  ilk  ane  do  thair  dewtie  to 
ntberis.  Item ,  be  ordains  also  Jobne,  Eobert,  and  William 
Boswallis,  liis  bretbir,  also  overismen  wdth  the  said  David,  to 
the  effect  foresaid.  Item,  He  levis  Mathow,  his  sone  naturall, 
tbrie  of  the  best  ky  in  the  [byre].  Item ,  be  levis  to  Mar- 
garat  (sic)  Craufuird,  bis  spous,  the  stand  bed  in  the  young 
lairdis  cb aimer,  that  be  lyis  in,  with  ane  laicb  bed  nerrest  the 
window,  in  auld  lairdis  chalmer,  &c.  And  ordainis  James, 
Williame,  George,  and  Jobne  Boswallis.  my  sones,  to  quyt 
claim  and  discharge  utheris  portiones  and  partis  of  the  guidis,” 
&c.  To  this  document  “  Mr  George  Walker,  minister  of  the 
parish,”  is  a  witness.  James  Boswell  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son, 

David  Bostvell  of  Auchinleck,  who,  on  his  father’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  got  a  charter  under  the  great  seal  of  the  lands  of  Drum- 
devrie,  Bogside,  &c.,  dated  6th  December,  1609.  He  entered 
warmly  into  the  royalist  cause,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  covenant,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  fined  in  the  large  sum  of  10,000 
merks.  He  married,  first,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wal¬ 
lace  of  Cairnhill,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters — 

1.  Jean,  married  to  John  Gordon  of  Earlston.  “Mrs  Jean  Boswell, 

eldest  daughter  of  David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,”  had  sasine  of  the 
two  merk  land  of  Skillington,  in  liferent,  17  Dec.  1797. 

2.  Marion,  married  to  Allan,  sixth  Lord  Cathcart. 

3.  Isabel,  married  to - Shaw  of  Sornbeg. 

4.  Margaret,  married  to  David  Blair  of  Adamton. 

He  married,  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Stewart  of  Blackball,  but  had  no  issue.  “  David  Boswell  of 
Auchinleck  ”  is  mentioned  as  a  creditor  in  the  testament  of 
“Sibilla  Wallace,  relict  of  Mr  Alexander  Wallace,  minister 
of  Galstoune,”  who  died  in  1643.  He  settled  his  estate  on  his 
nephew,  David,  son  of  his  brother  James,  by  a  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Cuninghame  of  Glengarnock. 

David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1661. 
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He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  James  Hamilton  of  Dalzel,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters — 

1.  James,  Ms  heir. 

2.  John,  who  became  a  W.S.  in  Edinburgh,  and,  acquiring  a  handsome 

fortune,  purchased  the  estate  of  Balmuto,  the  ancient  inheritance  of 

his  predecessors. 

1.  Jean,  married  Campbell  of  Sherrington. 

2.  Margaret,  married  Captain  Hugh  Campbell  of  Barquharie,  third  son  of 

Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cessnock. 

3.  Anne,  married  George  Campbell  of  Treesbank. 

In  1672,  David  Boswell  of  Auchinleck  had  a  ratification  of 
the  lands  of  Auchinleck,  with  the  exception  of  such  portions 
as  were  disponed  by  him  to  William,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  in 
liferent,  and  - Cochrane,  his  oy,  son  to  Sir  John  Coch¬ 

rane  of  Ochiltree,  knight,  in  fee.  In  1692,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioner  from  that  parish  to  the  presbytery  of  Ayr.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  who,  having  been  bred  to 
the  law,  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  In  1733,  he  was 
one  of  two  arbiters  between  the  town  of  Ayr  and  Sir  John 
Kennedy  of  Colzean,  respecting  the  Doon  fishings.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Elizabeth  Bruce,  daughter  of  Alexander,  second 
Earl  of  Kincardine,  and  by  her  had  two  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter — 

1.  Alexander,  his  heir. 

2.  John,  doctor  of  medicine,  who  became  censor  of  the  Koyal  College  of 

Physicians  in  Edinburgh. 

Veronica,  married  David  Montgomerie  of  Lainshaw. 

James  Boswell  died  in  1748.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son, 

Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  who  was  also  brought  up 
to  the  law.  He  became  eminent  as  an  advocate.  In  1732, 
he  was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Prestwick,  “for  good  services 
done  and  to  be  done.”  In  1750,  he  represented  the  burgh  of 
Ayr  in  the  General  Assembly;  and,  in  1754,  he  had  the 
right  of  a  burgess  conferred  upon  him  by  the  town.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  and  a 
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Lord  of  Justiciary  in  1756.  Lord  Auchinleck  was  a  man  of 
profound  judgment,  with,  a  considerable  taste  for  the  olden 
literature  of  the  country.  The  number  of  rare  and  valuable 
works  which  he  is  understood  to  have  been  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  gathering  together,  has  conferred  on  the  Auchinleck 
library  a  fame  that  few  other  private  collections  have  acquired. 
He  built  the  present  mansion-house  of  the  family,  and  greatly 
improved  and  beautified  the  lands  in  the  vicinity.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Euphame,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Erskine,  grandson  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  by  her  had 


1.  James. 

2.  John,  who  entered  the  army. 

3.  Thomas  David,  who  became  a  merchant  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  and,  on 

returning  to  England,  purchased  the  estate  of  Crawley  Grange, 
to  which  his  son,  Thomas  Alexander  Boswell,  Esq.,  succeeded. 

Lord  Auchinleck  entertained  no  great  respect  for  Dr  Johnson, 
who  visited  Auchinleck  in  company  with  his  son.  Speaking 
of  him  to  a  friend,  he  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  great 
lion  of  literature  by  designating  him  “  a  dominie — an  auld 
dominie  ;  he  keeped  a  schule  and  called  it  an  academy .”  He 
died  in  1782.*  Lord  Auchinleck f  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son, 

James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  the  well-known  author  of 
Corsica ,  and  the  biographer  of  Dr  Johnson.  Like  his  father 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar.  His 
taste,  however,  did  not  lie  in  that  way ;  and  he  preferred  cul¬ 
tivating  literature  and  the  society  of  literary  men.  He  mar¬ 
ried  his  cousin,  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  David  Mont¬ 
gomerie  of  Lainshaw,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters — 


*  A  poem,  entitled  an  “Essay  towards  a  character  of  Lord  Auchinleck,” 
was  written  at  the  time,  by  the  parish  schoolmaster,  William  Halbert,  a 
person  of  no  ordinary  talent.  He  published  a  very  ingenious  treatise  on 
arithmetic,  in  which  a  number  of  original  and  very  abstruse  questions  were 
proposed — many  of  them  in  verse. 

f  Lord  Auchinleck  left,  in  MS.,  “  Observations  on  the  Election  Law  of 
Scotland,”  of  which  Bfty  copies  were  privately  printed  by  the  late  J.  A. 
Maconochie,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  1825.  4to. 
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1.  Sir  Alexander. 

2.  James,  a  barrister  in  London,  who  died  unmarried. 

1.  Euphemia. 

2.  Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Boswell,  advocate,  nephew  to  Lord 

Auchinleck. 

3.  Veronica. 

He  died  in  1795,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  who  was  born  in 
1775.  He  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  in  1803 
published  anonymously  a  small  volume  of  lyrics,  entitled 
“  Songs,  chiefly  hi  the  Scottish  dialect.”  Several  of  them 
became  very  popular,  as  much  so  as  many  of  the  Songs  of 
Burns,  to  whom  they  have  been  repeatedly  attributed.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  have  found  their  way  into  recent  London 
editions  of  the  works  of  the  Ayrshire  Bard.  Sir  Alexander 
continued  to  amuse  his  friends  with  frequent  productions  of 
the  muse,  in  the  shape  of  short  tales,  some  of  them  humorous, 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  “  Blitting  of  the  Sow,” 
founded  on  the  tradition  of  a  feud  between  the  Craufurds 
of  Kerse  and  the  Kennedies.  He  also  kept  a  printing  press 
at  Auchinleck,  by  means  of  which  the  literary  world  were 
favoured  with  exact  transcripts  of  some  of  the  rare  tracts  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library.*  Sir  Alexander  was  M.P.  for  Plymton 
Earle  in  1816,  and  subsequent  years;  and  during  the  civil 
commotion  which  followed,  he  displayed  great  courage  and 
activity,  at  the  head  of  the  yeomanry  force,  in  suppressing  the 
disposition  to  outbreak  which  existed  amongst  a  large  body 
of  the  people.  In  1821,  his  loyalty  was  rewarded  by  a 
Baronetcy.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
new  honour.  Political  newspaper  warfare  drew  him  into  a 
duel  with  James  Stuart,  Esq.,  yr.  of  Dunearn,  which,  fought 
on  the  26th  March,  1821,  terminated  fatally  for  him.  Sir 
Alexander  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cumin,  Esq., 
banker,  Edinburgh,  and  had  one  son  and  two  daughters — 

Sir  James. 

1.  Theresa,  married  to  Sir  W.  E.  Elliot. 

2.  Margaret. 

*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell’s  literary- 
labours,  see  “  The  Contemporaries  of  Burns  and  the  more  Recent  Poets 
Ayrshire, ”  published  in  1840. 
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Sir  James  Boswell,  Bart,  of  Auchinleck,  wlio  married,  in 
1830,  Jessie  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Montgomerie  Cun- 
inghame,  Bart,  of  Corsehill,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two 
daughters,  Julia  and  Emely.  Sir  James  possessed  much 
natural  talent,  and  might  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 
national  as  well  as  county  matters ;  but  he  early  gave  way  to 
a  passion  for  field  sports  and  other  physical  exercises.  He 
was  of  large  proportions  and  vigorous  strength.  He  died  in 
1857,  leaving  Lady  Boswell  full  executrix  of  his  affairs. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a  Hesse  Sable  three  Cinquefoils  of  the 
Field,  on  a  Canton  Azure  a  Lymphad  within  a  double  Tres- 
sure,  Flory,  Counter-Flory,  Or. 

Crest — A  Falcon  proper,  hooded,  Gules,  belled,  Or. 

Supporters — On  either  side  a  Greyhound,  Argent,  with 
liver-coloured  spots,  gorged  with  a  plain  Collar,  Sable,  charged 
with  three  Cinquefoils,  as  in  the  arms,  line  reflexed  over  the 
back,  Gules. 

Motto — “  Vrai  Foi.” 


BOSWELLS  OP  DUNCANZIEMUIR  AND  CRAIGSTON. 

This  was  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Boswells  of  Aucli- 
inleck. 

John  Boswell  of  Craigston  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  by  his  marriage  with  Christian 
Dalzell  of  Glenae,  He  obtained  the  lands  of  Duncanziemuir 
and  Craigston  from  his  father,  towards  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  His  name  appears  as  a  creditor  in  the  testa¬ 
ment  of  “  George  Craufuirdof  Auchincorse,”  December,  1617.* 
He  was  alive  in  1623.  He  was  succeeded  by 

Mungo  Boswell  of  Craigston,  whose  name  is  appended  as  a 
cautioner  to  a  testament  confirmed  October  13,  1645.  His 
name  again  occurs  in  a  subsequent  document.  October  29, 
1661.+  He  was  succeeded  by 

*  Records  of  Glasgow  Commissary  Court. 

f  Ibid. 
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David  Boswell  of  Craigston,  whose  name  appears  almost 
yearly  in  the  sederunt  of  the  commissioners  of  supply  for 
Ayrshire,  from  1712  till  1727.  He  married  Jean  Hunter, 
daughter  of  Eobert  Hunter,  Provost  of  Ayr,  and  left  two 
sons — 

1.  David,  his  heir. 

2.  John,  who  married  Margaret  Fergusson  of  Knockroon. 

David  Boswell  of  Craigston,  who  disposed  of  the  property. 

He  sold  Duncanziemuir  to  Alexander  Milikan,  whose  name 
occurs  among  the  commissioners  of  supply  for  the  county  in 
1750,  and  who,  according  to  the  session  records  of  Auchin- 
leck,  died  in  1781,  aged  60.  The  next  proprietor  was  John 
Reid  of  Duncanziemuir ,  whose  spouse,  Mary  White,  died  of 
fever,  in  1785,  aged  60.  This  property  now  belongs  to  John 
Eobertson,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 

Craigston  was  disposed  of  by  David  Boswell  to  the  family 
of  Auchinleck,  in  whose  hands  it  remains. 

The  Craigston  branch  of  the  Boswells  is  represented  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Boswells  of  Knockroon. 


BOSWELLS  OP  KNOCKROON. 

William  Boswell  of  Knockroon  was  the  only  son,  by  the 
second  marriage,  of  John  Boswell  of  Auchinleck  with  the 
Hon.  Christian  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree.  He 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Knockroon  from  his  father, 
about  1600.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

William  Boswell  of  Knockroon,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Hew  Montgomerie  of  Bridgend  [now  Doonside], 
descended  from  the  family  of  Lainshaw,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters  and  a  son— 

1.  Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Fergusson,  yr.  of  Kilkerran. 

2.  Agnes;  and 
William,  liis  lieir. 
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William  Boswell  of  Knockroon  died  without  issue,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  sister, 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Fergusson.  She  had  one  child, 
Margaret,  married  to  John  Boswell,  second  son  of  David 
Boswell  of  Craigston.  She  was  alive  in  1764,  being 
then  in  her  74th  year.  Margaret  Fergusson,  wife  of 
John  Boswell,  succeeded  her  mother  in  the  lands  of 
Knockroon,  and  her  father  in  those  of  Underwood.  The 
estate  of  Kilkerran  had  been  previously  sold.  She  dis¬ 
posed  of  Underwood  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries.  They  had 
five  daughters  and  one  son. 

John  Bosicell  of  Knockroon,  collector  of  taxes  in  Ayr, 
succeeded  his  mother.  He  sold  the  property,  on  the  failure 
of  the  hank  of  Douglas,  Heron,  &  Co.,  to  James  Boswell  of 

Auchinleck.  He  married  Christina,  daughter  of  — - 

Hamilton  of  Everton,  and  had  one  son  and  four  daughters — 

1.  Hamilton,  who  married  Jane  Douglas  of  Garallan. 

1.  Margaret,  married  to  Captain  Charles  Dalrymple. 

2.  Christian,  married  to  Alexander  Walker,  W.S. 

3  Jacobina,  married  to  Captain  William  Hamilton  of  Dowan. 

4.  Charlotte. 

John  Boswell,  Esq.,  of  Garallan,  now  represents  the  family. 


KYLE  CASTLE. 

The  remains  of  this  old  tower  are  at  the  extreme  of  Auch¬ 
inleck  parish,  towards  Muirkirk.  They  are  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  or  peninsula  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Shaw 
and  Gelt  waters.  The  position  must  have  been  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  strength  in  former  times.  Nothing  save  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  walls  now  exists — the  building  having  been 
quarried  away  to  erect  farm-steadings  and  stone  dykes. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  small  but  strong  house,  and  so 
firmly  built  that  great  difficulty  was  found  in  the  work  of 
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demolition.  The  farm  in  which  it  is  comprehended  is  called 

Kyle,  after  the 
castle.  It  is  the 
property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute, 
who  possesses  a 
considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  land  in 
the  parish  of 
Auchinleck.  Of 
this  small  fortal- 
ice  we  can  give 
no  account,  al¬ 
though,  from  its 
Ruins  of  Kyle  Castle.  name,  it  would 

seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence  at  one  time. 
All  memory  or  record  of  its  owners  has  been  lost,  yet  the 
charter-chest  of  the  Bute  family  might  throw  some  light 
on  its  history.  It  is  unnoticed  in  Pont’s  map  of  Ayrshire,  or 
“  Sir  James  Balfour’s  Collection  ” — thus  showing  that  nothing 
of  moment  was  known  of  it  even  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 


Of  tho  other  smaller  properties  we  shall  give  such  notices 
as  we  have  found  of  them  : — 

Cronberry 

was  purchased  from  Charles  Howatson,  Esq.,  by  the  Messrs. 
Baird  of  Gartsherrie. 


DALBLAIR.  * 

This  property  comprehends  the  lands  of  Cruick,  Dalblair, 
Constable  Mark,  and  Gas.  The  progress  of  the  titles  shows 
*  Glenmuir  was  the  property  of  the  Creichtouns  of  Castlemains  in  1654. 
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that  the  twenty  shilling  land  of  the  lands  of  Glenmuir,  called 
Cruick,  within  the  barony  of  Glenmuir,  was  disposed  by  Sir 
Kobert  Crichtone  of  Glenmuir,  alias  Sir  Robert  Murray  of 
Cockpool,  to  John  Halbert,  in  Cumnock,  14th  May,  1662. 
The  same  person  acquired  the  two  merkland,  of  old  extent,  of 
nether  Dalblair  and  merkland  of  Hole,  alias  Constable  Mark, 
from  John  Campbell,  elder  and  younger,  of  Dalblair,  with 
consent  of  Jean  Drury,  spouse  to  the  former,  and  Elizabeth 
Linlithgow,  spouse  to  the  latter,  6th  April,  1670.  George 
Halbert,  in  Little  Auchencross,  brother-german  and  heir  to 
the  deceased  John  Halbert,  had  a  precept  of  Clare  Constat 
from  the  Countess  of  Dumfries,  with  consent  of  Colonel 
William  Dalrymple  of  Glenmuir,  her  husband,  of  the  lands 
of  Cruick,  Dalblair,  and  Hole,  dated  28th  Hoy  ember,  1700. 
The  lands  had  previously  been  acquired  from  George  Halbert 
by  John  Cochrane  of  W aterside,  disposition  dated  16th  April, 
1677.  The  lands  of  Gas  were  disponed  to  John  Cochrane  of 
Waterside  by  John  Boswell,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Mungo 
Boswell  of  Craickstone,  with  consent  of  Margaret  Grierson, 
his  mother  and  tutrix,  3d  February,  1671.  They  remained 
with  the  Cochranes  of  Waterside  till  acquired  by  James  Gib, 
in  Lithans,  disposition  dated  8th  February,  1733.  The  lands 
of  Dalblair  were  disponed  by  James  Gib  to  James,  his 
second  son,  30th  June,  1753,  by  whom  they  were  conveyed, 
with  consent  of  his  father,  to  certain  trustees,  14th  November, 
1765.  From  these  trustees  the  lands  were  purchased  by 
James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  who  granted  an  heritable  bond 
upon  them  to  Quintin  M‘Adam  of  Craigengillan,  for  <£4000, 
6th  June,  1792,  which  heritable  bond  was  made  over  to  the 
Messrs.  Hunter  &  Co.,  Bankers  in  Ayr,  1st  December,  1796. 
The  property  was  thereafter  brought  to  judicial  sale  by 
warrant  of  the  lords  of  council  and  session,  dated  1 0th  J uly, 
1800,  and  purchased  by  the  late  David  Limond,  Esq.  of  Dal¬ 
blair,  from  John  Anderson,  W.S.,  upon  a  disposition  and  con¬ 
veyance,  dated  30th  July,  1806.  On  Mr.  Limond’s  death,  in 
1854,  the  property  came  under  the  hands  of  trustees  for  his 
nephew,  Robert  Simpson  Limond,  Esq.  These  trustees  put 
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up  Dalblair  for  sale  by  public  auction  in  Edinburgh,  8th 
January,  1862,  at  £8500,  when  the  estate  was  purchased,  at 
the  extraordinary  rise  of  £17,300,  by  Daniel  Lade,  Esq.  of 
Glasgow,  son  of  the  late  John  Lade,  Esq.  of  Noddesdale,  parish 
of  Largs,  where  his  ancestors  have  been  located  for  centuries. 
The  property  has  been  surveyed,  and  is  found  to  be  full  of 
valuable  minerals.  Mr.  Limond,  it  is  understood,  paid  only 
£4000  for  the  lands,  the  amount  of  Craigengillan’s  bond. 


Derconner, 

now  belonging  to  the  Ballochmyle  estate,  was  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lennox.  James  Lennox 
had  it  in  1760. 


Glenmure. 

A  portion  of  this  barony  lay  in  the  parish  of  Cumnock. 
Besides  Glenmure,  it  included  Whitestonburn  (now  called 
Hallglenmuir),  Whiteholm,  and  the  Dornell.  It  seems  to 
have  been  early  broken  up.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  fourth  part  of  the  barony,  with  the  other  lands  men¬ 
tioned,  belonged  to  George  Schaw  of  Glenmure.  He  married 
Margaret  Wallace,  daughter  of  John  Wallace,  in  Monktonhill, 
by  whom  he  got  the  ljs.  iiij  J.  land  of  Monktonhill,  in  terms  of 
the  marriage  contract.  The  following  extract  of  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  property  may  be  interesting  : — “  Nov.  3,  1585,  The 
qlk  day,  Alexr.  Cuningham  in  Monktounhill,  as  baillie  in  that 
part  to  Sir  Wm.  Stewart  of  Monktoun,  Knyt.,  specialle  con- 
stitut  be  vertew  of  ane  precept  of  sasing  insert  in  the  end  of 
ane  few  chartour  maid  be  him  to  Jno.  Wallace  in  Monktoun¬ 
hill  and  Margaret  Hamiltoun,  his  spouse,  and  the  langer 
levar  of  thame  twa  in  coniunct  fe  (&c.),  of  all  and  haill  that 
ljs.  iiij  J.  worth  of  land  of  the  landis  of  Monktounhill,  qlks. 
the  said  John  and  Margaret  presentlie  occupiis  be  thamselfis 
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and  thair  subtennantis,  of  auld  extent,  wt.  the  pertinents, 
liand  within  the  lordschip  of  Monktoun,  baillerie  of  Kyle- 
stewart  and  sherefdome  of  Air.  Off  the  dait  the  fyift 
day  of  October  last  bipast,  gaiff  heretabill  stait  and  sasing 
of  the  saidis  landis  to  the  saidis  Johne  and  Margaret 
personalie  present,  be  erd  and  stane,  as  vs  is  (&c.)  And 
thaireftir,  the  saidis  Johne  Wallace  in  Monktounhill  and 
Margaret  Hamilton,  his  spous,  with  thair  awin  handis, 
gaif  heritabill  stait  and  sasing  of  the  said  ljs.  iiipi.  worth  of 
land  of  Monktounhill,  with  the  pertinents,  to  George  Schaw 
of  Glenmuir,  thair  gudsone,  and  to  Margaret  Wallace,  his 
spous,  personale  present,  and  to  the  langer  levar  of  thame 
twa,  in  coniunct  fe,  and  to  the  aris  laufulle  to  be  gottin  be- 
tuix  thame ;  haldand  of  the  saidis  J ohn  and  Margaret,  spouss, 
in  fre  blanche,  for  the  zeirlie  payment  of  ane  penny,  als  pay- 
and  the  few  males  thairof  to  the  superiour  of  the  saidis  landis, 
eftir  the  forme  and  tenour  of  ane  blanche  chartour,  to  be 
maid  to  thaim  thairupoun.  Reservand  alwayis  to  the  said 
Johne  and  Margaret,  spouss,  thair  liferent  of  the  saidis  landis, 
(&c.)  Eftir  the  forme  and  tenour  of  the  contract  of  marriage 
maid  betuix  thaim  thairupoun,  and  na  vtherwyis  allanerle, 
(&c.)  Befoir  Johne  Hamiltoun,  sone  natirrell  to  vmqle 
Johnne,  bischop  of  Sanct  Androis,”  (&c.)  George  Schaw, 
along  with  his  brother  Adam,  “  (in  Castell-Cawill,)”  parish 
of  Cumnock,  was  charged  in  1600  before  the  criminal  court, 
“  for  bering,  wering,  and  schuting  of  pistolettis,  and  hurting 
and  wounding  of  George  Campbell  of  Horscleuch  in  the  richt 
arm.”  Adam’s  security  was  “  amerciated  in  the  pane  of  ffour 
hundreth  markis  ”  for  his  non-production,  and  Adam  himself 
put  to  the  horn.  Geerge,  however,  obtained  the  king’s  re¬ 
mission,  on  payment  of  five  hundred  merks.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  William  Schaw  of  Glenmure,  his  son,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  who  died  in  1626.  George  Schaw  of  Glenmure, 
the  son  of  William,  was  in  that  year  retoured  heir  to  his 
father,  “  in  quarta  parte  20  libratarum  de  Glenmure  antiqui 
extentus  continuente  4  mercatas  terrarum  de  Quhatstaine- 
burne,  2  mercatas  terrarum  de  Quhytholme,  et  16  solidatas  8 
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denariatas  terrarum  de  40  solidatas  terrarum  de  Dornell  ex- 
tendentibus  ad  libratas  16  solidatas  8  denariatas  terrarum 
antiqui  extentus,  in  balliatu  de  Kyle-stewart.”  GeoTge  was 
succeeded  in  1656,  by  bis  two  sisters,  “  Christian  and  Jane 
Share,  heirs  portioners  of  William  Shaw  of  Glenmure.” 
Whether  the  property  was  sold  by  them,  or  passed  into  other 
hands  by  marriage,  we  have  not  ascertained.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  century,  however,  the  Shaws’  portion  of  the 
barony  was  in  possession  of  William  Dairy mple  of  Glen¬ 
mure,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  sederunt  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  supply  at  intervals  from  1711  till  1727.  The  lands 
of  Dornell  were  at  the  same  time  possessed  by  John  Begg  of 
Dornell,  whose  name  appears  among  the  commissioners  of 
supply  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the  kirk-session  of  Auchin- 
leck  in  1752.  Shortly  after  this  the  property  came  into  the 
hands  of  Hugh  Mitchell  of  Dornell,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
parish  records  in  1765.  He  married  Sarah  MTlwraith,  and 
had  several  children,  the  last  of  whom  recorded  was  born  in 
1776.  Dornell  and  Whiteholm  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  Aird  of  Crossflat,  and  Wliitestonburn  into  those  of 
the  late  David  Limond,  Esq.  of  Dalblair. 


HALLGLENMUIR, 

formerly  Whitestonburn,  part  of  the  barony  of  Glenmure, 
belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Mitchell  so  late  as  1775. 
They  sold  the  property  to  the  celebrated  “Laird  of  Logan,” 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  David  Limond,  Esq., 
of  Dalblair. 


TWO  MERE  LAND  OF  PENNYLAND. 

This  property  was  possessed  by  George  Douglas  of  Benny- 
land  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1537  he 
had  to  find  security,  along  with  Cuninghame  of  Caprintoune, 
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Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  and  others,  to  underly  the  law  for 
mutilating  John  Sampsoune  of  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand. 
In  1539  he  was  one  of  the  securities,  along  with  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  for  the  wardship  of  the  natural  son  of  Douglas  of 
Parkhead.  From  this  it  would  seem  probable  that  his  family 
was  a  branch  of  the  great  house  of  Douglas.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded,  1547,  by  his  son  Adam  Douglas  of  Pennyland. 
“Nov.  17,  1578. — William  Wallace  in  Auchindonane  . 
gaif  heretabill  stait  and  sesing  to  George  Douglas  zounger  of 
Pennyland,  and  Margaret  Douglas,  his  spous,  personalie  pre¬ 
sent,  of  all  and  haill  his  xss.  land  of  Ovir-Barnweill.”*  The 
next  possessor  of  the  property  was  David  Reid  of  Pennyland, 
whose  daughter,  Agnes,  in  1587,  was,  “he  the  resignation  of 
Hew  Campbell  of  Tarrinzeane,  heretabillie  infeft  and  sasit  in 
all  and  haill  the  landis  of  Spittelboig,”  &c.+  James  Reid  of 
Pennyland  is  mentioned  in  the  testament  of  “Margaret  Wil- 
soune,  spous  to  John  Beid,  merchand  burges  of  Glasgow,”  in 
January  1618,  as  one  of  a  long  list  of  debtors.^  He  is  again 
mentioned  in  the  testament  of  William  Gemmill  of  Tempil- 
land  (parish  of  Cumnock)  in  1648,  together  with  his  son, 
“  Mr.  Jon.  Eid  of  Pennieland.”§  Subsequently  the  property 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boswells  of  Auchinleck,  and  was 
amongst  the  portions  of  that  estate  disposed  of  by  David 
Boswell  before  1672  to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  “in  lyfrent,” 
and  “  [William]  Coclirane,  his  oy,  son  to  Sir  John  Cochrane 
of  Ochiltree,  Knt.,  in  fie.”  John  Cochrane  of  Waterside,  in 
life-rent,  and  John  Cochrane,  his  son,  in  fie,  had  sasine  of  the 
two  merk-land  of  Pennyland,  and  hill  of  Pennyland,  19th 
January  1699.  The  Cochranes  possessed  Pennyland,  or  Pen- 
lam,  as  their  residence  was  sometimes  locally  designated,  till 
towards  the  end  of  last  century.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute. 


*  J.  Mason’s  Notorial  Records. 

J  Commissary  Records  of  Glasgow. 


f  Ibid. 
§  Ibid. 
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RIGG. 

One  of  the  Cochrane  family  possessed  this  property  in  1756. 
It  subsequently  belonged  to  the  late  George  Samson,  Esq., 
and  now  to  James  Templeton,  Esq.,  of  Eigg. 


TEMPLAND-SHAW. 

In  the  cartulary  of  Torphichen,  there  is  a  precept  for  infeft- 
ing  George  Sinclair  in  an  acre  of  land,  with  half  an  acre  of 
Temple  land  called  Temple  Schaw,  and  in  another  acre  of 
Temple  land,  2d  December  1598. 


TEMPLELAND, 

or  Tempilland- Auchinleck,  as  it  was  called  of  old,  belonged 
in  1588*  to  Hew  Craufurd  of  Templeland.  “  Williame 
Craufuird  of  Tempilland  ”  is  mentioned  in  a  testament  of 
1615,  as  creditor  “for  the  ferine  of  bIakistoun.”j  His  name 
again  occurs  in  similar  documents  in  1617-19-21.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  June  28,  1622,  Hugh  Nisbet  in  Knevoklaw, 
grandson  of  Hugh  Nisbet  of  Hage,  was  retoured  as  heir  of 
entail,  “  in  5  libratis  terrarum  antiqui  extentus  de  Tempil¬ 
land,  alias  nuncupatis  Tempilland- Auchinlek,  infra  parochiam 
de  Auchinlek,”  &c.  The  property  subsequently  passed  to  the 
Craigie  family.  William  Wallace  of  Craigie  was  retoured  in 
it,  August  27,  1680.  It  belongs  now  to  the  Auchinleek 
family. 


WALLACETOUN. 

This  property,  so  named  from  the  family  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed,  is  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  Craigstoun.  The 

*  J.  Mason’s  Notorial  Becords.  f  Glasgow  Commissary  Becords. 
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house,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Wallaces,  has  been  little 
altered  since  they  left  it  about  forty  years  ago.  It  has  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  fire-places  in  the  kitchen,  round  which  a 
number  of  persons  can  seat  themselves.  The  house  is  built 
on  a  rising  ground  above  the  Lugar,  which  flows  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden.  The  property  was  'at  one  time  considerable. 
The  family  was  no  doubt  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Craigie. 
The  first  we  meet  with  is  William  Wallace  of  Wallacetoun, 
who  was  one  of  the  assize  at  the  trial  of  Thomas  Jardane  of 
Birnok,  charged  with  stouthreif,  &c.,  in  1609.  He  died  in 
January  1616.  Amongst  the  creditors  mentioned  in  his  testa¬ 
ment  is  “George  Wallace,  his  sone,”  and  “vrnqle  Williame 
Wallace,  minister  of  Failfuird.”  Legacie. — At  Wallastoun, 
the  xvi  day  of  .  .  .  1616.  The  qlk  day  the  said  Wm. 

Wallace  makis  his  testament,  &c.  Quhairin  he  nominats 
Susana  Lockhart,  my  spous,  and  George  Wallace,  my  zongest 
sone  executors,  &c.  Item,  I  ordane  and  appoynt  James 
Wallace,  my  sone  and  appeirand  air,  and  William  Stewart  of 
Baith  ('?),  my  sone-in-law,  to  be  orsearis  to  all  things,  &c.” 
In  the  testament  of  “  Williame  Wallace,  minister  of  Failfuird, 

quha  deceist  in  the  monethe  of  October  1616, - Lockhart, 

relict  of  vrnqle  Wm.  Wallace  of  Dollars,  is  mentioned  as  a 
debtor  “for  ye  few  maill  of  Wallacetoune.”  James  Wallace 
of  Wallacetoun,  heir  of  his  father,  had  sasine  of  the  merk 
land  of  Holthouse,  Myreskill,  and  Nether  Darmolloch,  parish 
of  Cumnock,  24th  January  1699.  The  Wallaces  continued 
in  possession  of  the  property  till  about  1817,  when  it  was 
sold  and  the  family  dispersed.  The  last  of  them  who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  parish  was  a  surgeon.  Wallacetoun  now  be¬ 
longs  to  John  Robertson,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 


WATERSIDE. 

The  house  of  Waterside  had  its  situation  in  a  field  called 
the  Damilonians.  The  property  belonged  to  George  Douglas 
of  Waterside  in  1613.  His  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
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debtors  to  “  vmqle  Michaell  Dalrympill,  mercband  burges  of 
Air.”*  George  Douglas,  younger  of  Waterside,  is  mentioned 
as  a  debtor  in  the  testament  of  George  Craufuird  of  Auchin- 
corse  in  1617.1'  He  succeeded  his  father,  and  had  possession 
of  the  property  in  1640,  though  apparently  considerably  in 
debt.  It  appears  soon  after  this  to  have  been  sold  to  the 
Ochiltree  family.  John  Cochrane  of  Waterside  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  John  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree,  who  unfortunately 
took  part  in  the  Monmouth  and  Argyle  insurrection  in  1685. 
John  of  Waterside,  his  son,  was  in  1684  forfeited  for  being 
in  arms  at  Both  well  Bridge  in  1679,  though  then  only  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  fled  to  Holland  with  his  father,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  on  his  return  under  the  banners  of  Argyle.  He 
ultimately,  however,  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  king  along 
with  his  father.  He  married  Hannah  de  W orth,  a  London  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  eight  sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  died 
about  1734.  He  had  sasine  of  the  kirk  land  of  Auchinleck, 
5th  November  1702.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Cochrane  of  Waterside,  who  married  in  1733  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cairnes,  “  lawful  daughter  to  deceased  Alexander  Cairnes  of 
Mennibuy,”  and  had  issue  William,  born  February  12,  1738. 
James,  brother  of  John  of  Waterside,  became  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  In  the  parish  records  the  follow¬ 
ing  entry  occurs  : — “  James  Cochrane,  advocate,  writes  from 
Edinburgh  that  the  deceased  Charles  Cochrane  +  had  left  £5 
to  the  parish,  payable  in  1732.”  The  name  of  James  Cochrane, 
advocate,  is  again  mentioned  in  the  session  books  in  1765. 
He  had  the  appointment  of  judge-advocate  of  Scotland,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son  William  in  1757.  In 
1758  I).  Cochrane,  probably  another  brother,  is  stated  in  the 
session  records  to  have  left  £10,  15s.  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  schoolmaster.  John  Cochrane  of  Waterside  appears  to 
have  been  the  last  of  his  name  who  possessed  the  property.  § 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

*  Commissary  Eecords  of  Glasgow.  -j-  Ibid. 

1  Probably  a  brother. 

§  The  late  Dr.  Cochrane,  who  left  a  large  sum  of  money  undestined,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Cochranes  of  Waterside. 
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ETYMOLOGY,  EXTENT,  &C. 

The  universal  and  immemorial  historical  tradition  is  that  this 
parish  derives  its  name  from  Coilus,  whose  death  in  battle  at 
an  early  period  of  our  history,  gave  the  designation  of  Kyle 
to  the  whole  centre  division  of  the  three  districts  of  Ayrshire. 
In  flying  from  his  opponents  to  the  eastward,  Goilus  is  said 
to  have  crossed  the  Coyle,  which  flows  through  the  parish,  at 
a  ford  on  the  farm  of  Knockmurran,  and  the  stream  being 
flooded  at  the  time,  his  life  was  saved  by  getting  upon  a  large 
stone  in  the  midst  of  the  channel.  From  this  circumstance 
it  is  alleged  that  the  Coyle  received  its  name,  and  the  ford  is 
called  the  “King’s  Steps  ”  to  this  day.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  river  may  have  been  called  Coyl,  from  the 
Celtic  Coill ,  which  means  a  wood  3  or,  as  Chalmers  conjec¬ 
tures,  from  the  British  Coll — the  plural  of  which  is  Kyll 
signifying  hazelwood,  or  a  grove.  All  our  ancient  names  of 
places,  it  may  he  observed,  were  conferred  because  of  some 
characteristic  feature,  such  as  the  wooded  stream,  or  great 
natural  event,  such  as  the  overthrow  of  Coilus.  Whether 
derived  from  Coill  or  Coilus,  the  addition  of  the  Saxon  ^  ton 
would  give  the  name  of  the  parish,  Coylton.  In  old  writings 
it  is  spelled  differently— Quiltoun,  Cuiltoun,  Cowltoun  (in 

1674),  Coiltoune,  and  Coyltoune. 

The  parish  averages  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  is 
about  twelve  in  length.  It  is  hounded  by  the  parishes  of 
Tarbolton  and  St  Quivox  on  the  north ;  Ochiltree  and  Stair 
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on  the  east  3  Dalmellington  and  Dalrymple  on  the  south 3 
and  Dalrymple  and  Ayr  on  the  west.  It  was  not  originally 
so  large.  “  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  portion  of  it  lying  on  the 
north  and  east  side  of  this  stream  [Coyl]  was  taken  from 
Ochiltree,  and  annexed  quoad  sacra  to  Coylton.  The  district 
annexed  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Gadgirth.”* 

The  parish  is  watered  by  the  river  Ayr  for  nearly  four 
miles  on  its  north-west  side.  From  thence  the  land  rises 
gently,  though  somewhat  irregularly,  in  a  south-eastern  direc¬ 
tion,  till  it  forms  the  heights  called  the  “  Craigs  of  Kyle,” 
which  rise  about  750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
craigs  are  interesting  in  themselves,  hut  have  been  rendered 
more  so  as  the  scene  of  Jeanie  Glover’s  song — 

“  Coming  through  the  Craigs  o’  Kyle, 

Amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather.” 

The  reclaiming  of  land  and  the  progress  of  cultivation  have 
encroached  very  considerably  on  the  extent  of  the  craigs. 
They  consist  only  of  a  few  hills,  rising  gradually  into  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  elevations,  covered  to  the  top  with 
very  sickly-looking  heather.  In  various  places,  however, 
they  are  still  luxuriant  with  pristine  whin  and  the  “  yellow- 
tasseled  broom.”  From  the  summit  of  the  craigs  the  view  is 
delightful.  The  whole  lowlands  of  Ayrshire  lie  spread  around 
like  a  map  unrolled.  Far  and  near,  mountain  and  valley, 
dusky  wood,  and  green  and  brown  field,  appear  in  wild  hut 
lovely  variety.  Ayr  shoots  up  its  tall  spires  as  if  from  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  with  Arran,  and  Ailsa,  and  the  Clyde 
hounding  the  western  horizon.  Towards  the  east,  high  and 
still  higher,  green  hill  and  brown  moss  tower  successively 
over  each  other  3  while  on  the  north  and  south  the  Highland 
and  Gallovidian  hills  show  themselves  dark  and  distant. 
From  the  craigs,  the  parish  “stretches  farther  in  the  same 
line,  and  terminates  in  a  loftier  ridge,  which  bounds  it  and 
Dalmellington,  and  forms  part  of  the  uplands  of  the  valley 
*  Statistical  Account. 
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that  is  watered  by  the  river  Boon.  The  summit  of  this  ridge 
is  upwards  of  1100  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  commands, 
almost  on  all  sides,  most  extensive,  varied,  and,  in  some 
aspects,  very  magnificent  views.”*  The  soil,  except  the  holms 
or  flat  grounds  on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  is  chiefly  a  retentive 
clay,  and  of  course  naturally  moist ;  but  much  has  been  done 
by  furrow-draining,  with  stones  and  tiles,  in  ameliorating 
both  the  soil  and  climate ;  and,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
proprietors — Oswald  of  Auchincruive,  Hamilton  of  S  undrum, 
and  Burnett  of  Gadgirth— still  greater  advances  are  being 
made  in  improvement.  The  higher  part  of  the  parish  has  a 
somewhat  bleak  and  bare  appearance  ;  but  the  lower  is  well 
wooded,  the  plantations  consisting  chiefly  of  larch  and  Scotch 
fir.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  “  oak, 
beech,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  horse-chestnut,  lime,  silver  and 
spruce  fir,  osier,  birch,  &c,”  some  of  the  trees  being  of  “great 
size  and  beauty.”  In  Craighall,  or  rather  Leglane  wood,  on 
Auchincruive  property,  there  is  a  place  called  “Wallace’s 
Seat,”  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  Scottish  patriot  and 
his  followers  twined  hazel  “woodies  ”  to  fasten  the  doors  of 
the  Barns  of  Ayr  before  firing  and  attacking  the  building. 
Ayr  cannot  be  seen  from  the  seat.  Wallace,  as  Blind  Harry 
tells  us,  often  found  a  hiding  place  in  Leglane  wood. 

The  river  Ayr,  as  already  mentioned,  bounds  the  parish  for 
nearly  four  miles  ;  and  the  Coyl,  the  only  stream  which 
passes  through  it,  “  rises  in  the  upper  end  of  the  parish,  and, 
after  a  winding  course  of  nearly  ten  miles,  empties  itself  into 
the  Ayr.  The  banks  and  holms  of  these  rivers  possess  great 
natural  beauty,  which,  in  most  parts,  especially  on  the 
Sundrum,  Gadgirth,  and  Auchincruive  estates,  is  rendered 
enchanting  by  the  richness  of  the  wooding.”  The  windings 
of  the  Coyl,  as  it  now  creeps  through  deep  and  narrow 
channels,  and  anon  spreads  out  in  expansive  and  picturesque 
valleys,  are  particularly  beautiful.  It  is,  too,  a  classic  stream, 
rendered  famous  by  the  genius  of  Burns.  The  Mill  of 
Mannoch,  the  scene  of  the  “  Soldier’s  Return,”  is  on  the  south 
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bank,  not  far  from  the  “  Craigs  o’  Kyle,”  and  a  more  lovely 
spot  never  inspired  a  poet’s  fancy,  Tlie  Coyl  winds  round 
the  mill  in  serpentine  form,  in  a  dark,  deep,  and  rather 
narrow  stream,  over  which  the  ash  and  elm  throw  their 
gigantic  arms,  and  in  summer,  with  their  thick  waving  foliage, 
almost  entirely  prevent  the  sun’s  beams  from  playing  upon 
its  waters.  At  the  bend,  where  stands  the  mill,  which  is 
driven  by  water  conveyed  from  a  considerable  distance  above, 
the  stream  is  spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge  for  foot  passengers, 
beneath  which  the  waters  run  in  a  deep  channel,  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  angler. 

“  There  are,”  says  the  Statistical  Account,  “  three  lakes — 
Martnaham,  Fergus,  and  Snipe — partly  in  this  parish.  Loch 
Fergus  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  wTater,  covering  about  twenty 
Scotch  acres,  and  has  a  wooded  island  in  the  middle  of  it, 
nearly  an  acre  in  extent.  Loch  Snipe  spreads  over  about  five 
acres  ;  and  Martnaham,  half  of  which  is  in  Dalrymple  parish, 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  at  an  average,  a  furlong 
broad.  Its  greatest  width  is  two  furlongs,  and  it  is  twenty- 
six  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  part.  In  the  centre  of  the  parish, 
on  the  estate  of  Sundrum,  there  is  a  little  lake  called 
Lochend,  which  covers  from  two  to  three  acres,  and  is  about 
fourteen  feet  at  its  greatest  depth.  Loch  Martnaham  is  the 
haunt  of  wild  duck,  geese,  widgeon,  teal,  and  other  water  fowl, 
and  abounds  in  pike,  perch,  and  eel.  These  are  likewise 
found  in  some  of  the  other  lochs  mentioned.” 

The  parish  may  be  strictly  characterized  as  agricultural. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
rental  being  realized  from  this  source.  A  good  many  sheep 
are  also  pastured  in  the  higher  districts,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  West  Highland  and  Galloway  cattle.  Green  cropping,  and 
other  improvements  in  cultivation,  are  gradually  spreading  as 
tile-draining  progresses. 

There  are  tile  and  brick  works,  as  well  as  free  and  other 
stone  quarries  in  the  parish.  There  is  also  a  limestone  quarry 
and  coal-mines. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Coylton  are  in  general  a 
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healthy,  stout  race  of  people.  The  names  as  they  appear  in 
the  parochial  records,  are  peculiarly  Scottish,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Duncans,  Thoms,  -Hannahs,  Dicks,  Caldwells,  Downies, 
Mairs,  Hunters,  Lennoxes,  Patersons,  Poses,  Campbells, 
Gourlies,  Murrays,  Huds  (Hoods),  Osburnes,  Buies,  Sloans, 
Sitons  (Seatons),  &c.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  names  of 
places  are  Celtic. 

The  village  of  Coylton  consists  only  of  a  few  small  houses, 
adjacent  to  the  remains  of  the  old  church,  on  the  road  to 
Dalrymple.  It  of  course  had  its  origin  with  the  church. 
There  is,  however,  another  and  a  larger  village  in  the  parish, 
named  Joppa.  It  took  its  rise  within  memory.  The  land 
upon  which  the  houses  now  stand  was  rented  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Hendry,  who  kept  an  alehouse.  He  called  his 
place  Joppa,  by  way  of  burlesque.  It  was  customary  with 
him  to  treat  his  customers  to  a  salt  herring,  upon  the 
principle,  no  doubt,  of  the  gudewife  in  the  old  song — 

“  Fairfa’  the  gudewife  and  send  her  gude  sale, 

8he  gies  us  gude  bannocks  to  drink  her  brown  ale  ;  ” 

and  from  this  practice,  salt  herrings  were  and  still  are,  locally 
known  as  Joppa  hams.  As  the  village  increased,  the  inhabitants 
became  anxious  to  name  it  New  Hamilton ,  in  honour  of  the 
Sundrum  family,  whose  property  it  is ;  but  the  parishioners 
obstinately  adhered  to  the  original  designation  ;  and  Joppa 
it  is  likely  to  be  called  in  all  time  coming.  Hendry,  the 
founder  of  the  village,  failed  with  a  rent  of  £5.  The  same 
land  now  yields  upwards  of  £80  of  feu-duty  yearly. 


HISTOEY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

There  is  little  interesting  in  the  civic,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  parish  of  Coylton  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
It  formed  part  of  what  was,  and  still  is,  called  “King’s 
Kyle,”  in  contradistinction  to  “  Kyle  Stewart,”  which  district 
was  conferred  upon  the  first  of  the  Stewarts,  or  Stewards, 
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about  tlie  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  Chamber¬ 
lain  Eolls  show,  from  the  collection  of  the  rental,  that  much 
of  the  district  remained  in  possession-of  the  crown.  From 
the  account  of  Duncan  Wallace,  Sheriff  of  Ayr  in  1539,  Loch- 
martnaham,  the  farthing  land  of  Gadgirth,  Ochiltree,  Druin- 
ferne,  Drumcarber,  &c.,  formed  part  of  the  royal  domains. 
With  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  parish  of  Coylton, 
Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia  says — “  Of  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  of  Coylton  nothing  has  been  discovered  by  research. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  James  II. 
refounded  and  greatly  enlarged  the  establishment  of  the 
chapel  royal  of  Stirling  ;  he  founded  two  of  the  prebends  from 
the  revenues  of  the  church  of  Coylton  in  equal  divisions. 
These  prebends  were  sometimes  called  Ayr  prima  and  Ayr 
secunda,  and  sometimes  Coyltoun  prima  and  Coyltoun  secunda, 
the  patronage  whereof  both  belonged  to  the  king.  At  the 
Deformation,  these  two  prebends  were  held  by  John  Eoss  and 
William  Angus,  two  of  the  canons  of  the  chapel  royal  of 
Stirling.  The  vrhole  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  church  of 
Coyltoun  were  let,  on  lease,  by  them,  for  £80  yearly,  which 
they  shared  equally,  and  out  of  wrhich  each  of  them  paid  £6 
to  the  chaplain,  or  vicar,  'who  served  the  cure  of  the  church 
of  Coylton.  When  the  church  of  Coyltoun  ceased  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chapel  royal  of  Stirling,  the  patronage  was 
vested  in  the  king.”  When  Episcopacy  afterwards  prevailed 
in  this  country,  Coylton  formed  a  portion  of  the  see  of 
Dunblane ;  and  upon  its  abolition,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
“  that  king  executed  a  charter  upon  the  3d  November,  1647, 
by  which  he  transferred  the  revenues  of  several  parishes  in 
Ayrshire  (and  Coylton  seems  to  have  been  one  of  them)  to 
their  respective  Presbyterian  ministers.”'5''  The  patronage 
belongs  to  the  crown. 

When  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  a  Mr.  William  Scott  was 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Coylton.  Although  professedly  a 
presbyterian,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with 
episcopalianism,  and  to  have  been  withal  rather  loose  in 
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his  manners.  He  was  brought  before  the  presbytery  in  1549, 
charged  with  various  derelictions  —  amongst  others,  with 
naving  given  a  discharge  upon  the  Sabbath  day  for  victual ; 
that  he  said,  “  Shame  fa’  them  that  had  the  wyte  of  thair 
incoming  (Kallender’s  Dragoons)  for  if  all  would  have  done 
as  I  would  have  done,  the  lea  vie  suld  have  been  sent  to  hell.” 
Upon  the  Monday  after  the  first  communion  Sabbath,  he  said 
to  his  flock — “  Sirs,  I  pray  you  be  godly  this  week,  becaus 
there  will  be  strangers  here  next  Sabbath.”  He  also  was 
accused  of  having  used  indelicate  language  to  a  gentlewoman 
who  had  offered  him  a  drink  and  some  bread.  He  meant  to 
be  jocular,  but  his  levity  was  rather  unbecoming  his  cloth. 
He  must  have  been  well  up  in  years  at  the  time,  for  he  said 
to  the  lady- — “  What  would  you  think  to  marie  such  ane  old 
man  as  I V’  Scott  was  deposed  in  1651. 

It  was  in  the  kirk  of  Coylton  that  the  “Laird  of  Laigland” 
and  the  “  gudeman  of  Carbiston”  quarrelled  upon  a  Sabbath 
day,  in  1643,  about  the  right  to  a  particular  seat. 

With  reference  to  the  antiquities,  the  oldest  building  in 
the  parish  is  the  ancient  portion  of  Sundrum  House.  It  is  of 
unknown  antiquity. 

Of  Gad, girth  and  Drumsuy  castles  scarcely  a  vestige  now 
remains,  and  of  the  “  strong  tower,”  which,  according  to  the 
“  Chronicles  of  Scotland,”  published  in  1624,  then  existed  on 
the  island  in  Loch  Martnaham,  only  portions  of  three  gables 
exist.  The  walls  are  not  very  thick,  safety  having  apparently 
been  chiefly  relied  upon  because  of  its  isolated  situation.  An 
artificial  causeway,  which  could  have  been  cut  off  at  pleasure, 
leads  to  the  ruin,  and  the  island  itself  is  evidently  of  the  same 
character — being  made  of  forced  earth.  It  is  thickly  planted 
with  trees,  amongst  which  a  colony  of  crows  have  continued 
to  brood  for  ages.  The  garden  is  said  to  have  been  made  of 
soil  brought  from  France  or  Ireland,  so  as  to  exclude  vermin. 
The  Marquiss  of  Ailsa  has  a  shooting  and  fishing  lodge  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loch,  which  is  well  stocked  with  pike  and  perch, 

'  the  latter  having  been  introduced  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Martnaham,  as  well  as  Loch  Fergus — as  already  shown  in  the 
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account  of  the  parish  of  Ayr — was  acquired  from  the  burgh 
by  the  Loudoun  family,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Cassillis,  in 
whose  hands  they  now  remain. 

The  old  church,  of  which  little  exists  save  a  small  piece 
of  wall  opposite  the  doorway,  which  is  arched,  facing  the  south, 
and  the  belfry  towards  the  west — was  taken  down  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  It  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  before  the  Eeformation,  though  the  oldest 
date  upon  it — and  there  were  several — did  not  carry  it  hack 
farther  than  1648.  This,  and  the  other  dates,  however,  may 
have  had  reference  only  to  repairs.  It  underwent  considerable 
repair  about  1773.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  parochial 
record,  £6,  18s.  were  collected,  by  subscription,  to  build  the 
church-yard  dyke.  The  church  was  of  small  dimensions, 
though  the  walls  were  four  feet  thick.  There  was  a  niche, 
supposed  for  the  patron  saint,  not  far  from  the  door  in  the 
south  aisle.  The  font  was  broken  in  taking  down  the 
building.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  foundation 
consisted  entirely  of  old  tombstones — large  flat  flags — believed, 
from  the  figure  of  a  sword  upon  them,  to  have  belonged  to 
the  priesthood.  The  pluith  at  the  top  of  the  walls,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  material.  The  situation  of  the  church  is 
very  picturesque.  It  stands  on  a  level,  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
hill  ;  and  the  Coyl  flows  past,  on  the  other  side  of  a  meadow, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  distant.  There  are  few  monumental 
remains  of  any  antiquity  in  the  churchyard.  The  oldest 
legible — and  two  are  not — is  in  memory  of  “Dines  Gibson  and 
Agnes  Eid,  1693,”  who  “lived  in  Eethhill  of  Gatgirth.” 

Coylton  parish,  as  remarked  to  us,  “  seems  to  have  been  a 
perfect  nest  of  priests.”  Besides  the  church  at  Coylton,  there 
was  a  chapel,  called  St.  Bride's,  on  the  top  of  the  Craigs  of 
Kyle,  the  only  vestige  of  which  now  remaining  is  the  well, 
which  is  still  called  St.  Bride's  well.  Another  chapel  is  said 
to  have  existed  on  the  Drumsuy  estate,  called  the  Carnell,  a 
well  near  the  spot  being  still  known  as  the  Chapel  or  Carnell 
well.  A  third  chapel  stood  on  the  farm  of  Eaith-hill,  near 
the  village— the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa— - the  founda- 
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tion  of  which  was  only  removed  about  [fifty]  years  ago,*  to 
build  the  offices  of  the  manse. 

St.  Bride's  Chapel  appears  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  a 
Druidical  place  of  worship.  A  large  stone— called  a  rocking- 
stone —  still  exists  near  the  spot.  This  huge  mass  of  shelving 


Druidical  Rocking  Stone. 


rock — perhaps  thirty  tons  weight — rests  upon  two  stones, 
placed  as  supporters,  apparently  for  the  more  easy  introduction 
of  the  pivot  upon  which  it  should  move.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  rocking-stone  never  was  completed,  for  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Culdees,  hy  whom  the  Druids  were  succeeded, 
would  he  at  the  trouble  of  removing  the  pivot  and  introduc¬ 
ing  instead  the  two  supports.  The  Culdees  wisely  superin¬ 
duced  the  new  system  upon  the  old  with  as  little  outrage  to 
the  customs  or  feelings  of  the  people  as  possible.  The  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  stone  to  the  weather  for  such  a  length  of  time 
has  split  it  up  considerably,  and  a  number  of  disintegrated 
pieces  lie  scattered  around,  so  that  it  must  have  been  of  enor¬ 
mous  weight  originally.  By  what  means  it  could  have  been 
carried  to  such  a  height — for  it  has  not  apparently  been  dug 
out  of  the  craigs — cannot  well  be  conceived.  Farther  north¬ 
ward  there  is  a  huge  standing-stone,  with  a  natural  seat  upon 


Statistical  Account. 
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it,  called  Wallace's  Stone,  from  which  an  excellent  view  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Account,  “  several  years  ago,  a 
number  of  silver  coins,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  James  VI., 
and  Charles  I.,  were  dug  up  on  the  farm  of  Bargunnoch ;  and 
more  recently,  four  stone  coffins  were  found  in  a  field  on  Bar- 
cleuch,  near  the  banks  of  Ayr.”  We  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  these  supposed  coffins  were  more  probably  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  brandy,  during  the  palmy  days  of  smuggling. 


FAMILIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  COYLTON. 

CATHCART  OF  CARBIESTON. 

The  Cathcarts  of  Carbiston,  says  Nisbet,  are  an  “  old  branch 
of  the  family  of  Cathcart,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Robert 
III. but  we  suspect  that  a  still  greater  antiquity  can  be 
claimed  for  them.  They  had  a  gift  of  the  wardship  of  the 
lands  of  Carbiston,  during  the  reign  of  David  II.,  in  1368. 
The  oldest  charter  of  the  property  in  their  possession  is  dated 
1464.  The  last  male  representative  of  this  branch  was 
William  Cathcart  de  Carbiston,  who  died  in  1547.  He  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  heirs  of  entail  of  John,  fourth  Lord 
Cathcart,  of  certain  lands  in  Ayrshire,  in  a  charter  dated  8th 
July,  1541.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  whom, 
together  with  his  daughter,  Janet,  he  appointed,  in  his  latter 
will,  as  his  executor.  Margaret  is  also  mentioned  as  his 
daughter  in  this  document.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Margaret,  Janet  became  the  sole  heir  of  her  father.  She 
married  Allan  Cathcart  of  Duchray ,  another  cadet  of  the 
family  of  Cathcart.  His  father,  the  first  of  the  branch,  was, 
according  to  Nisbet — 

David  Cathcart  of  Duchray,  third  son  of  John,  Lord 
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Cathcart,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Douglas  of  Drum- 
laurig,  his  second  lady.  He  obtained  the  four  merk  land  of 
Duchray,  in  Coylton  parish,  from  his  father.  He  had  a  re¬ 
mission  for  being  concerned,  along  with  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr, 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  He  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Crawfurd  of  Liffnoris,  by  whom  he 
had  his  heir — 

Allan  Cathcart  of  Duchray,  who  married,  as  already  stated, 
Janet,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Cathcart  of  Carbiston. 

“  Allane  Cathcart  of  Carbelstoun,”  the  son,  we  presume,  of 
this  marriage,  is  mentioned — June  4,  1576 — as  “cautioner  to 
deliver  over  the  titles”  of  certain  lands  in  Kingis  Kyle,  re¬ 
deemed  by  James  Cuninghame  of  Polquharne  from  “  Hew 
Campbell  in  Patterstoun,  as  liferenter,  and  James  Bannatyne, 
burges  of  Air,  heretabill  feur  of  the  landis.”  *  He  was  one 
of  the  assize  on  the  trial  of  John  Craufurd  of  the  Schaw,  and 
others,  for  “  the  tressonabill  fyir-ryssing  and  burning  of  ane 
byir  pertening  to  Johnne  Boiswall  of  Auchinleck,”  &c.,  1577.  f 
His  name  occurs  in  the  justiciary  records  in  the  case  of 
William  Gilmour,  accused  of  witchcraft,  in  1585.  The  next 
of  the  family  was — 

William  Cathcart  of  Carbiston.  He  was  a  witness — April 
14,  1574 — together  with  his  brother,  “  Gilbert  Cathcart,  tilio 
secundo  genito  ”  to  a  sasine  of  the  xls.  land  of  Mosblowane, 
barony  of  Auchincruive,  from  Adame  Cathcart  of  Bardorrach, 
in  favour  of  his  “sone  and  apperand  air,”  William  Cathcart, 
and  “Margaret  Fullertoun,  Lady  Eergushill,  his  spous.”j: 
He  married  Janet,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of 
Sir  Pobert  Pairlie  of  that  Ilk.  He  must,  however,  have  been 
twice  married  :  for,  in  1580  (August  27),  “William  Cathcart, 
zounger  of  Carbastoun,  and  Margaret  Lokhert,  his  sjoous, 
bayth  personalie  present,  and  to  the  langer  levar  of  thame,  in 
conjunct  fe,”  &c.,  had  sasine  from  Pobert  Stewart  of  Gass 
“  of  all  and  haill  his  eist  equall  half  of  the  aucht  merk  land 
of  Carbestoun  of  auld  extent,  within  Kingis  Kyle,”  &c.§ 


*  Mason’s  Notes. 
J  Ibid. 


f  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials. 
§  Mason’s  Notes. 
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Besides  Ms  successor,  he  had  a  son,  James *  “who,”  says 
Nisbet,  “  went  to  Germany,  and,  for  his  merit,  was  advanced 
to  honourable  offices,  by  which  he  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Balthasar- 
Schemet,  Schemet-Felt,  chancellor  to  the  Duke  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  in  Germany.  He  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Ms  bed-chamber,  master  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  his  councel- 
lours ;  in  which  offices  he  continued  till  his  death,  and  was 
solemnly  interred  in  the  great  church  of  Heidelbergh,  where 
a  noble  monument  was  erected  over  him,  with  his  arms  ; 
wliich  last  I  have  seen  on  his  seals,  affixed  to  his  missive- 
letters  to  his  cousin,  the  present  Laird  of  Carbiston,  where¬ 
upon  were  two  oval  shields  accolee ;  that  on  the  hand,  con- 
tarning  the  arms  of  Carbiston,  as  above  ;  but  the  heart  was 
not  ensigned  with  an  imperial  crown  ;  and  that  on  the  left 
hand,  a  deer  springing,  the  arms  of  his  wife  ;  and  both  these 
oval  shields  accolee,  under  a  large  coronet.  Their  grandson, 
William,  de  Cathcart,  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  Prince  Palatine,  and  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  and 
enjoys  his  grandfather’s  estate,  near  Deux-Ponts.”  William 
Cathcart  of  Carbiston  was  succeeded  by  his  son — 

John  Cathcart  of  Carbiston,  whose  name  occurs,  together 
with  that  of  his  son,  Robert,  in  a  legal  document,  dated  Octo- 


*  He  had  probably  another  son,  William,  to  whom  the  following  pass, 
which  we  copy  from  the  original,  refers : — 

“  Alexander  Earle  of  Leven,  Lord  Balgonie,  Lord  Generali  of  the 
Scottish  armies. 

“  Whereas  this  bearer,  William  Cathcart  of  Carbistoun,  is  to  repair  into 
Scotland,  about  his  lawfull  and  vrgent  affaires:  These  are  to  will  and 
command  all  officers  and  soldiers  vnder  my  command,  or  others  whom  it 
may  concern,  to  suffer  him  to  passe  with  his  servant,  four  horses,  and 
equippage,  and  to  repasse,  without  any  lett,  hinderance,  or  molestation. 
Given  at  Elswick,  before  Newcastle,  the  19  of  August,  1644. 

“  Leven.” 

The  MS.  of  the  foregoing  is  docqueted,  “  Pass  be  Generali  Lesly  to  Carbi¬ 
stoun.”  He  was  styled  of  “  Carbistoun,”  possibly  from  his  succeeding,  by 
right  of  his  mother,  to  the  “  eist  equall  half  of  the  aucht  merk  land  of  Car- 
bestoun,”  in  which  his  father  and  mother  were  seised  in  1580. 
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ber  22,  1586.*  Nothing  farther  is  known  of  him.  He  was 
probably  succeeded  by  his  son — 

Robert  Cathcart  of  Carbiston,  who  is  mentioned  in  an 
obligation,  dated  1670,  as  proprietor  of  the  “Auld  Tower”  in 
Ayr.  His  son — 

Francis  Cathcart  of  Carbiston,  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayr 
Presbytery  Books  as  having  quarrelled  with  the  Laird  of 
Laiglands,  in  the  church  of  Coylton,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  in 
1643,  about  the  right  to  a  seat.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
testament  of  David  Cuninghame  of  Milncraig,  as  one  of  his 
debtors,  in  1659.  His  son  was — 

James  Cathcart  of  Carbiston ,  who  married  Magdalen,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bochead  of  Inverleith,  Baronet,  by 
whom  he  had  Colonel  James  Cathcart  and  Captain  Thomas 
Cathcart ,  the  latter  of  whom  was  killed  in  the  Spanish  wars. 
Both  the  elder  and  younger  of  Carbiston  are  mentioned  in 
the  town  books  of  Ayr,  as  having  given  the  magistrates  a 
charge  of  horning  for  the  stipends  of  Alloway,  in  1704.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Colonel  James  Cathcart,  who  took  the  name  of  Colonel 
James  Bochead  Cathcart  of  Inverleith  and  Carbiston.  He 
obtained  a  private  act  of  Parliament  for  selling  one-fourth  of 
the  lands  of  Inverleith  and  one-fourth  of  the  lands  of  Darn- 
chester,  in  Berwickshire,  which  had  been  entailed  by  his 
father,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  mother,  one  of  the  four  heir¬ 
esses  of  their  deceased  brother.  He  got  .£7000,  in  1782,  for 
his  share  of  Inverleith.  He  died  unmarried,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  grandnephew, 

James  Cathcart  of  Carbiston,  who — 11th  August  1760 — 
was  seised  in  the  lands  of  Carbiston,  Little  Thriepland,  Duch- 
ray,  Kirkton,  and  Bughall,  in  the  barony  of  Dalmellington. 
He  at  the  same  time  succeeded  to  the  entailed  paternal  estate 
of  Pitcairlie,  in  Fifeshire.  He  married,  in  1764,  Lucretia, 
eldest  daughter  of  Bobert  Colquhoun  of  St.  Christopher’s  and 
Santa  Cruz.  He  died  in  1795,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

*  “Mr.  Robert  Cathcart  of  Nether  Pinmoor,  son  of  John  Cathcart  of 
Carbastoun,”  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Dupilbume,  &c.,  in  the  Burrowfield 
of  Ayr. — Mason's  Notes. 
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James  Cathcart,  Major  in  the  19th  Dragoons,  many  years 
on  active  service  in  India.  He  was  engaged  in  the  storming 
of  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  and  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Assaye.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  1810,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother, 

Robert  Cathcart,  Captain  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  an  officer  of 
distinguished  merit.  In  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Nile,  he 
served  as  Fifth  Lieutenant ;  and  his  Captain  having  been 
wounded  early  in  the  action,  and  the  four  senior  Lieutenants 
killed,  he  had  the  glory  of  continuing  the  contest  in  the  Belle- 
r option,  with  the  I!  Orient  till  the  latter  blew  up.  For  the 
prudence  and  skill  displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  approbation  of  Admiral  Nelson,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Master  and  Commander.  In  1808,  for  a  most 
gallant  attack  in  H.M.  sloop,  Seagull,  against  a  vastly  superior 
force  in  the  Baltic,  he  was  posted  to  the  Ganymede.  In  1813, 
while  in  the  Alexandria,  32  guns,  he  gave  chase  for  eighty 
hours  (H.M.  sloop  Spitfire,  18  guns,  in  company)  to  the 
American  ship  President,  50  guns,  Captain  Rogers — the  latter 
only  escaping  by  superiority  of  sailing.  Captain  Cathcart 
married,  in  1814,  Catherine  Scrymgeour,  daughter  of  Henry 
Scrymgeour  Wedderburn  and  Birkhill.  He  died  in  1833, 
leaving  no  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
late — 

Taylor  Cathcart  of  Carbiston  and  Pitcairlie,  many  years 
resident  in  Jamaica.  He  married  there,  in  1823,  Frances, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Marcy  of  Geneva  and  Kepp,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Robert  Cathcart  of  Carbieston  and  Pitcarlie,  present  pro¬ 
prietor,  is  married,  and  has  issue. 

The  Cathcarts  of  Carbiston  at  one  time  held  considerable 
possessions  in  the  county  ;  hut  a  small  part  only  of  Carbiston 
now  remains  to  them.  The  forty  shilling  land  of  Duchray, 
and  others,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Chalmers  family  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  estate  of  Gadgirth,  in  1695,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Viscount  Stair.  Campbell  of  Shankston  and  Lord  Cath- 
cart  also  acquired  part  of  the  lands. 

Arms,  according  to  Msbet — Azure,  three  Cross  Crosslets 
fitchee,  issuing  out  of  as  many  Crescents,  Argent,  2  and  1  ; 
and  in  the  Collar  Point  a  Man’s  Heart  ensigned  with  an 
Imperial  Crown,  proper,  as  a  maternal  difference  from  other 
descendants  of  the  family  of  Cathcart. 

Crests A  Hand,  issuing  out  of  a  wreath,  holding  up  a  Cres¬ 
cent,  Argent. 

Motto — “  I  hope  to  speed.” 


CRAIGHALL. 

This  property  was  originally  called  the  Laiglands  or  Leg- 
lane.  Part  of  it  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  under  which 
head  we  have  already  given  some  account  of  it.  It  belonged 
at  an  early  period  to  a  branch  of  the  Cuninghames  of  Cap- 
rington.  It  was  acquired  by  James  Murray  of  Broughton,  in 
1759,  from  Lord  Cathcart,  on  a  resignation  granted  by  Charles 
Shaw  of  Sauchrie.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  purchased  by 
Eichard  Oswald  of  Auchincruive. 


CRAUFUIRD  OF  DRUMSOY. 

The  two  merk  land  of  Drumsoy,  or  Drumsoyis,  as  it  is 
spelled  in  the  Eetours,  anciently  formed  part  of  the  barony 
of  Sundrum.  The  remains  of  the  old  tower — which  was  of 
considerable  size — were  only  removed  a  short  time  ago.  The 
site  is  still  visible.  The  first  of  the  Craufuirds  who  possessed 
the  property  was 

William  Craufuird  of  Drumsoy,  second  son  of  Duncan 
Craufurd  of  Cumlarg,  by  Janet  Fergusone,  of  the  house  of 
Kilkerran.  In  1564  he  was  engaged,  along  with  his  brother 
David,  in  the  attack  on  the  Laird  of  Camlarg,  in  the  fenced 
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Court  at  Ayr,  by  Kilkerran  and  his  adherents.  In  a  Writ 
under  the  Great  Seal,  in  1567,  he  is  designed  of  Drumsoy. 
He  was  succeeded,  before  1576,  by  his  son, 

William  Graufuird  of  Drumsoy,  who  married  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  David  Fairlie  of  that  Ilk,  near  Largs,  by 
Catherine  Craufurd,  daughter  of  Laurence  Craufurd  of  Kil- 
birny.  He  was,  in  1576-7,  one  of  the  pursuers  against  Blair 
of  Blair  and  others,  for  shooting  at  and  pursuing  Thomas 
Craufurd  and  servants,  for  their  slaughter.  *  He  had  two 
sons, — Robert,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Fairlie,  and  William 
— the  former  of  whom  succeeded  him. 

Sir  Robert  Graufuird  Fairlie  of  Drumsoy  and  Fairlie.  In 
1596,  he  was  retoured  heir  of  his  father  in  the  fifty-three 
shilling  and  fourpenny  lands  of  Over  and  Nether  Drumsoy, 
&e.  By  his  lady  Agnes  (according  to  Crawfurd)  though  some 
call  her  Margaret,  he  had  several  daughters,  two  of  whom 
were  named  Agnes  and  Janet.  The  latter  was  married  to 
William  Cathcart  of  Carbieston.  He  was  succeeded  in  Drum¬ 
soy,  according  to  Craufurd,  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Agnes,  who 
is  said  to  have  married  her  cousin,  Robert  Craufuird,  son  of 
William  Craufuird,  her  father’s  brother;  and  Robertson  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  next  in  succession  was  the  son  of  this  marriage. 
This,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  for,  if  Sir  Robert  was 
only  retoured  in  the  lands  in  1596,  his  grandson  could 
scarcely  have  succeeded  to  the  property  only  fourteen  years 
afterwards.  The  next  in  succession,  whatever  the  degree  of 
relationship,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  as 

Duncan  Craufuird  of  Drumsoy,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  property  in  1610.  His  name  occurs  in  the  Testament  of 
Williame  Craufuird  in  Silliehoill,  who  died  in  that  year.f  In 
a  similar  document  of  the  same  date,  he  is  mentioned  as 
having  “  ane  wadset  vpone  ye  maynes  of  Newark,  be  disposi- 
tioune  of  the  Laird  of  Barganie.”  J  He  is  said  by  Craufurd 

*  Criminal  Trials. 

f  Commissary  Records  of  Glasgow. 

J  Testament  of  Jonet  Neving,  spous  to  Martein  Wilsonn  in  Maynes  of 
New-work,  mayboile,  quha  deceist  in  Maii,  1610. — Commissary  Records  of 
Glasgow. 
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to  have  married,  in  1621,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert 
Fairlie  of  that  Ilk.  This  was  probably  the  case,  though, 
perhaps,  the  date  is  wrong;  for,  in  1619,  we  find  Margaret 
ffairlie — a  relative  in  all  likelihood,  of  his  wife — in  the  list  of 
debtors  to  the  deceased  “  George  Wat,  merchand  hurges  in 
Air,”  and  “  Duncane  Craufuird  of  Drumsoy,  car.  [cautioner] 
for  hir.”  Margaret  Craufuird,  relict  of  vmqle  Quentin  Crau¬ 
fuird  of  Camlairge,  who  died  in  1616,  leaves,  in  her  latter- 
will,  “  to  Jeane  Craufuird,  guidwyf  of  Drumsuy,  ane  blak  sylk 
cloik.”  Duncan  Craufuird  of  Drumsoy  appears  in  various 
testamentary  documents  down  till  1623. 

[A  part  of  the  estate  seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  about 
this  period,  or  previously.  In  1  627,  John  Campbell  of  Ivin- 
gancleuch  was  retoured  heir  of  his  mother  in  the  “  two  merk 
land  of  Drumsoyis,  in  the  barony  of  Sundrum,  in  Kingis 
Kyle.”]  He  was  succeeded  by 

William  Craufuird  of  Drumsoy — not  David,  as  Bobertson 
and  others  aver.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  debtor  in  the  testa¬ 
ment  of  Mr  Gavine  Stewart,  minister  of  Dalmellington,  who 
died  in  1646.  “Item — Be  Wm.  Craufurd  of  Drumsouie,  as 
air  and  exr.  to  umqle.  Duncane  Craufurd  of  Drumsowie,  his 
fathr.,  <£xxxv.” *  To  whom  he  was  married,  or  whether  he 
was  married  at  all,  does  not  appear.  He  was  succeeded,  how¬ 
ever,  by 

David  Craufuird  of  Drumsoy,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Gordon  of  Craighlaw,  maternally  descended  from  Craufurd  of 
Kerse,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons — 

1.  David. 

2.  Esplin,  a  Captain  in  the  army.  [Esplin  Crawfurd,  brother-german  to 

David  Crawfurd  of  Drumsuy,  for  himself,  and  the  use  and  behoof  of 
the  said  David  Crawfurd,  had  sasine  of  the  four  merk  land  of  Craigs, 
two  merk  land  of  Nether  Craigs,  three  lib  land  of  Drumsuy,  and  two 
merk  land  of  Knockmurran,  parish  of  Coylton,  24th  March,  1597.] 

3.  Patrick. 

In  1648,  he  was  one  of  those  appointed  in  the  latter  will  of 
William  Gemmill  of  Tempilland,  to  overlook  the  affairs  of  his 
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family.  His  name  again  occurs  in  a  testamentary  document 
in  1650.*  He  was  succeeded  "by  liis  son, 

David  Graufuird  of  Drumsoy,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
James  Graufuird  of  Laid  land,  (afterwards  of  Ardmillan.) 
He  had  issue — 

1.  David. 

2.  Marion,  married  to  Stewart  of  Fintulloch ;  and 

3.  Margaret. 

His  successor, 

David  Graufuird  of  Drumsoy,  was  Historiographer  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.t  He  was  born  in  1665, 
and  educated  for  the  bar.  He  soon,  however,  abandoned  his 
professional  pursuits  for  the  study  of  Scottish  history  and 
antiquities.  He  was  a  zealous  Jacobite,  and  a  keen  defender 
of  Queen  Mary,  regarding  whom  he’wrote  a  historical  defence, 
which  was  highly  estimated  at  the  time  by  those  who  espoused 
her  cause.  In  1706,  he  published,  at  London,  his  well-known 
work,  entitled  “Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  and  Impartial  account  of  the  Revolution  in  that 
Kingdom,  begun  in  1567,  faithfully  compiled  from  an  authen¬ 
tic  MS.”  His  object,  in  this  work,  was  to  publish  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  tendency  of  Buchanan’s  history.  By  reference  to 
the  MS.  from  which  his  memoirs  were  compiled,  it  has  been 
found  that  he  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  facts  recorded  ; 
and  some  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  him  by  modern  in¬ 
quirers  in  consequence.  It  ought  to  he  remembered,  however, 
says  a  biographical  writer,  J  that  “  the  work  conies  forth  with 
the  character  of  a  special  pleading  avowed  upon  the  face  of 
it  ;•  and  those  who  depended  upon  such  a  refacciamento  as  a 
faithful  contemporary  chronicle,  after  the  account  given  of  it 
in  the  editor’s  preface,  had  only  to  blame  their  own  simplicity. 
The  truth  is,  Crawford’s  memoirs,  when  fully  considered  with 
regard  to  the  ideas  prevalent  respecting  the  purity  of  histori- 

*  Commissary  Records  of  Glasgow. 

t  He  had  sasine  of  the  eight  merk  of  Skeill,  parish  of  Ochiltree,  20th 
October,  1694. 

t  Lives  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 
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cal  narrative  at  tlie  "beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  will  only 
appear  an  imposture  to  an  opposite  partizan.”  Craufuird  was 
a  dramatic  writer,  and  produced  two  comedies  :  “  Courtship 
a-la-Mode”  (London,  1700),  and  “  Love  at  First  Sight”  (Lon¬ 
don,  1704) — both  in  quarto.  He  favoured  the  public  with  a 
volume  of  love  epistles,  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  entitled 
“  0  vidius  Britannicus”  (London,  1703,  octavo),  dedicated  to 
David,  Lord  Boyle,  of  Kelburn — afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Glasgow — which,  although  somewhat  free,  are  not  without 
poetical  merit.  He  was  also  the  author  of  three  novels,  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  volume  octavo.  He  died  in  1726,  leaving  an 
only  child, 

Emilia  Craufuird  of  Drumsoy,  who  died  unmarried,  in 
1731.  She  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Coylton. 
Amongst  the  villagers,  she  was  long  remembered  as  Lady 
Margaret ,  the  last  of  the  main  branch  of  the  family. 

The  representation  of  the  family  then  devolved  upon 

Patrick  Craufuird  of  Drumsoy,  her  father’s  uncle.  He 
was  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  had  previously  purchased 
Drumsoy,  which  was  sold  at  the  instance  of  Emilia,  as 
apparent  heir.*  He  had  also,  some  time  before,  bought  the 
barony  of  Auchnames.  He  married,  first,  a  daughter  of  Gor¬ 
don  of  Turnberry,  by  whom  he  had — 

1.  Thomas,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1724,  being  at  that  time  Envoy  extra¬ 

ordinary  from  the  British  Court  to  that  of  France. 

2.  Robert,  drowned  in  coming  from  France,  in  1732.  He  was  the  author 

of  some  excellent  songs  published  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany. 

3.  Ann,  married  to  William  Hogg,  merchant,  Edinburgh.  No  issue. 

4.  Margaret,  married  to  John  Cochrane  of  Bavelrig. 

He  married,  secondly,  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Archibald 
Craufuird  of  Auchnames,  whose  estates  of  Auchnames  and 
Crosbie  he  had  purchased.  By  this  lady  he  had  seven  sons, 

5.  Patrick,  of  Auchnames. 

6.  George,  Lt.-Colonel  of  the  53d  Regiment,  married  Anne,  daughter  of 

Edward  Randal  of  Salisbury,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  He  died  in  1758. 

7.  Ronald  Craufurd  of  Restalrig,  W.S. 
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[The  continuation  of  the  lineage  of  this  family  will  he  given 
under  the  parish  of  Kilbride.] 

Drumsoy  was  alienated  by  Auchnames,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Coutts,  Esq.,  the  well 
known  banker.  The  estate  at  that  time  might  yield  a  rental 
of  T800  a-year.  He  afterwards  gave  it  in  life-rent  to  his 
•daughter,  Frances,  the  dowager  Marchioness  of  Bute,*  who 
died  12th  November,  1832.  By  the  direction  of  her  father, 
Drumsoy  fell  to  her  son,  Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart,  who 
died  17th  November,  1 854.  His  Lordship  married  Christiana- 
Alexandrine-Egypta,  daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince 
of  Canine,  and  had  issue. 


CHALMERS  OP  GAD  GIRTH. 

The  modern  mansion  of  Gadgirth  was  built  by  Colonel 
Burnett,  in  the  year  1808,  upon  the  same  site  on  which  the 
old  castle  stood.  Wishing  to  keep  it  up,  he  commenced  add¬ 
ing  to  it ;  but  the  walls,  although  upv/ards  of  six  feet  thick, 
were  found  to  be  so  rotten  that  he  was  obliged  to  pull  the 
whole  down,  and  substituted  the  present  house.  The  castle 
was  that  in  which  John  Knox  dispensed  the  sacrament,  and 
Queen  Mary  spent  a  night. f  The  older  castle,  of  which  some 
remains  now  exist,  commonly  called  “  The  old  Ha’,”  is  situ¬ 
ated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down,  built  upon  a 
whinstone  rock,  and  jutting  out  upon  the  river,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it  on  two  sides  :  the  fosse,  over  which  was  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  surrounded  it  on  the  other  two  sides,  rendering  it  a 
place  of  great  strength  in  those  days. 

The  origin  of  the  Chalmerses,  early  possessors  of  Gadgirth, 
is  remote.  Whether  they  were  of  native  growth,  or  of  Saxon 

*  Jolm,  fourth  Earl  of  Bute,  who  died  16th  November,  1814,  was  twice 
married, — first,  to  Charlotte  Jane,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Herbert, 
Viscount  Windsor ;  second,  to  Frances,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts, 
Esq.,  banker. 

t  See  Buchanan’s  History  of  Scotland. 
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or  Norman  descent,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  for  they  seem 
to  have  assumed  their  surname  from  the  office  which  they 
anciently  held.  If  a  “  birth-brieve,”  passed  under  the  great 
seal  in  the  reign  of  Janies  VI.  to  Sir  James  Boyd  of  Trochrig, 
dated  August  16,  1609,  can  be  relied  upon,  the  family  had 
ranked  as  barons  of  Gaitgirth  500  years  previously  ;  thus 
carrying  back  their  antiquity  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.*  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  little  attention 
was  paid  to  accuracy,  in  tracing  either  national  or  family 
antiquity  during  the  reign  of  James  ;  and  therefore  no  great 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  document.  It  seems  probable, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  family  held  the  office  of  Camer- 
arius  Regii,  or  great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  before  they 
became  proprietors  of  Gadgirth.  Herbert  de  Camera — sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  Camerarius — is  witness  to  several 
deeds  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He  had  also  held  the  same 
office  in  the  previous  reign,  and  subsequently  for  some  time 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  in  one  of  whose  grants 
to  the  Abbacy  of  Paisley  his  name  appears  as  a  witness. 
Robertson,  quoting  a  charter  by  David  II.  to  Sir  David  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  the  lands  of  Kinneil,  shows  that  they  had  previously 
been  held  by  Herbertus  Camerarius  Regis,  who,  in  his  old  age, 
is  said  to  have  become  Abbot  of  Kelso.  He  had  a  son,  Regi- 
naldus  de  Camera,  who  had  possession  of  Gadgirth  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion,  and  who  “  is  a  frequent  witness  to 
the  donations  by  Walter  the  High  Steward,  from  his  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gadgirth,  to  the  monastery  of  Paisley 
in  1160.”  In  the  account  of  Duncan  Wallace,  Sheriff  of  Ayr, 
in  1359,  the  lands  of  Gadgirth  are  entered  as  follows  : — “  For 
the  said  three  terms  [from  the  festival  of  Saint  Martin,  1357, 
till  the  6th  Day  of  April  1359,]  of  the  Farthing  Land,  with 
the  tithe  of  Gadgard,  which  used  to  pay  50s.  for  the  assessed 
rent,  and  now  held  in  Tack  by  the  Sheriff ;  and  of  50s.  for 
the  Farthing  Land  of  Gadgard  [which  Reginald  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  holds  hereditarily ]  for  the  three  aforesaid  last  terms  ;  and 


*  Nisbet. 
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of  12s.  6cl.  for  the  assessed  rent  of  the  mill  of  the  said  Regi¬ 
nald  of  Gadgard  for  the  same  terms.”*  According  to  Robert¬ 
son,  Reginald  de  Camera  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Gald- 
girth,  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  from  Robert  the  Brace. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  among  the  published  charters  of 
that  monarch’s  reign.  The  first  charter  quoted  by  Kisbet  was 
obtained  by  Joannis  Chalmer ,  under  the  great  seal,  erecting 
the  lands  of  Gaitgirth  and  Culreath  into  one  barony,  in  1468. 

There  were  Cameras  or  Chalmerses  in  Aberdeenshire,  who 
had  various  grants  at  an  earlier  period.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  true  that  the  Gadgirth  Chalmerses  are  the  main  branch  ; 
and  it  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  as  elsewhere  stated  by 
Nisbet,  that  they  had  charters  of  the  land  from  the  Stewarts, 
who  were  Lords  of  Kyle  before  the  days  of  Bruce.  It  seems 
equally  probable  that  the  family  took  its  rise,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  If  Reginald 
of  the  Chalmer  held  the  lands  of  Gadgard  hereditarily ,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  family  had  been  for  some  considerable 
time  in  possession  of  them.  It  would  be  useless,  however,  to 
attempt  to  trace  their  lineage  farther  back  than  Symon  de  la 
Chambre  (Simon  of  the  Chamber),  and  Robert  de  la  Chambre, f 
whose  names  occur  in  the  Ragman- Roll,  between  1292  and 
1297.  If  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  father  and  son,  the 
lineage  might  be  set  down  thus — 

Symon  de  la  Chambre,  father  of 

Robert  de  la  Chambre,  the  father,  in  all  probability,  of 

“  Reginald  of  the  Chamber ,”  who  was  hereditarily  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  “Earthing  Land  of  Gadgard,”  in  1359.  Regi¬ 
nald  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  charter  of  Gadgirth  from 
Robert  the  Bruce,  but  of  this  we  can  find  no  evidence. 

William  Camera  de  Gadgirth,  according  to  Robertson, 
succeeded  Reginald,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  adherence  to 
the  party  of  David  Bruce,  with  the  “high  and  important 

*  Chamberlain  Eolls. 

f  In  Robertson,  Willielmus  de  Camera  is  mentioned  as  having  signed  the 
Ragman-Roll ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in  that 
document. 
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office  of  Clerk  Register  and  Justice  Clerk  of  the  kingdom  be- 
nortli  the  Forth,”  which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1369. 
We  rather  apprehend,  however,  that  this  commission  applied 
to  the  Aberdeenshire  branch  of  the  Chalmerses.  The  next  in 
succession  we  should  take  to  be — 

Reginald  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  who,  in  1375,  acquired 
the  lands  of-  Auchenfeoch,  in  Renfrewshire.  These  lands, 
afterwards  called  Craigenfeoch-Chalmer,  remained  with  the 
family  till  1507,  when  they  were  alienated  to  Lord  Sempill, 
and  have  since  been  called  Craigenfeoch-Sempill.*  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

John  Chalmer,  dominus  de  Gadgirth ;  so  designated  in 
a  deed*-- of  mortification  by  Dame  Margaret  Stewart,  lady 
Craigie,  to  the  convent  of  Blackfriars  of  Glasgow,  in  1399. 
His  successor  was 

John  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth.  He  appears  first  in  the  list 
of  barons  and  others  empanneled  as  a  jury,  in  the  cause  be¬ 
twixt  Godfrey  de  Ross  and  the  burgh  of  Irvine,  in  1417  ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  brave  band  of  Scots  auxiliaries  who, 
under  the  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Buchan,  passed  over  to  France, 
to  assist  Cliarles  VII.  against  the  English,  in  1419.  At  the 
battle  of  Vernuie,  17th  August,  1424,  in  which  the  English 
were  overthrown,  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  ;  and,  as  a 
lasting  testimony  of  the  favour  of  the  crown  of  France,  he 
had  a  Fleur  de  Lis  added  to  his  arms,  held  by  a  Lion  in  his 
dexter  paw,  which  the  family,  for  some  time  after,  carried  in 
a  Crest.  Previously  the  Crest  had  been  a  Hawk  volant, 
which  latter  has  been  again  revived.  According  to  tradition, 
this  laird  of  Gadgirth  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Herrings, f 
in  1429.  He  was  succeeded  by 

Sir  John  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  who  was  young  at  the 
time,  but  who  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  for  we  find  him 
sitting  as  “Dominus  Gaitgirth”  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
James  IV.  in  1484.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 

*  Robertson’s  Ayrshire  Families. 

t  Herring  or  Heron,  was  a  patronymic  of  some  note  in  Mid- Lothian  at  an 
early  period. 
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James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  and  sister  to  the  first  Lord  Hamil¬ 
ton,  by  whom  he  had  his  successor,  and  a  daughter,  Marion , 
who  was  married  to  William  Dalrymple  of  Stair.  From  this 
marriage  is  descended  the  present  noble  family  of  Stair. 

“  She  was,”  says  Wood's  Peerage ,  “  a  lady  of  excellent  worth 
and  virtue,  and  was  one  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  summoned, 
in  1494,  before  the  King’s  Council,  on  account  of  their  hereti¬ 
cal  doctrines.  The  magnanimity  of  James  IV.  treated  the 
charges  with  contempt,  and  the  accused  persons  were  dis¬ 
missed.”  His  successor  was 

John  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  who  married  in  1491  Marian, 
daughter  of  Peter  Hay  of  Menzean,  brother  to  John,  Lord 
Hay  of  Yester,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  He 
had  issue — 

1.  James,  his  successor. 

2.  Margaret,  married  to  George  Campbell  of  Cessnock. 

3.  Helen,  married  to  Robert  Muir  of  Polkellie. 

4.  Martha,  married  to  Sir  William  Cuninghame  of  Cuninghamehead. 

His  son, 

James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  who  succeeded,  was  infeft  in 
the  estate  by  a  precept  from  chancery,  1st  October  1501.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Steuart  of  Galston,  brother 
to  John,  first  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  whom  he  had  issue — 

1.  Robert,  who  succeeded  him. 

2.  Margaret,  married  to  Robert  Cuninghame  of  Cuninghamehead. 

Robert  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh.  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  by  Dame 
Isabel,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Wallace  of  Craigie. 
He  had  issue — 

1.  James,  his  successor. 

2.  Andrew,  of  Nether  Burntshiels. 

3.  Margaret,  married  to  Allan  Cathcart  of  Carleton. 

James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and 
fearless  reformer.  He  signed  the  famous  Band  in  15C2,  and 
was  throughout  a  warm  friend  and  protector  of  Knox.  He 
had  several  charters,  under  the  Great  Seal,  of  lands  in  the 
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counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton  in  1548.  In  1563  “James 
Chaim er  of  Gaitgirth”  was  one  of  the  assize  at  the,  trial  of 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  others,  for  attempting  to  re¬ 
store  Popery  at  Kirkoswald.  He  married  Annabella,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Cuninghame  of  Caprington,  by  whom  he  had — 

1.  James,  his  successor. 

2.  Marian,  married  to  James  Craufurd  of  Auchnames. 

3.  Margaret,  married  to  James  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

4.  Annabella,  married  to  John  Kennedy  of  Ardmillan. 

James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth.  He  is  mentioned  as  James 
“  Chalmer  de  Gaitgirth,”  as  a  witness  to  a  band  in  1564,  by 
John  Adame  in  Momktoun,  obliging  himself  to  pay  to 
“George  Watt  in  Gaitgirth,  his  sone-in-law,  the  sownne  of  ane 
hundret  merks.”*  In  1579  (May  29),  “James  Chalmer  of 
Gaitgirth  grants  an  annual  rent  of  xxlis.  money  out  of  his 
xxxs.  lands  of  Dalmoir  of  auld  extent  (&c.),  lyand  within 
Eiing’s  Kyle  (&c.),  to  Annabel l  Chalmer,  relict  of  vmqle  John 
Kennedy, t  (&c.)  He  was  duly  confirmed  “  executor  testa- 
mentar  ”  to  “  vmqle  Andro  Chalmer  of  Corraith,  his  broder. 
November  30,  1594.”^;  He  married  Marian,  daughter  of 
John  Fullarton  of  Dreghorn,  by  Janet,  daughter  of  Mungo 
Mure  of  Rowallan,  by  whom  he  had — 

1.  James,  his  successor. 

2.  Andro,  of  Carraith. 

3.  Annabella,  married  to  William  Dunbar  of  Enterkin. 

4.  Mary,  married  to  John  Gordon  of  Earlston. 

5.  Isabel,  married  to  George  Corrie  of  Kelwood. 

6.  Agnes,  married  to  William  Stuart  of  Halrig. 

James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth  was  infeft  as  heir  to  his  father 
in  1580.  He  was  witness  to  an  infeftment,  July  11,  1 586. § 
He  was  a  party  to  a  contract  of  marriage  between  Margaret 
Chalmer,  daughter  of  vmqle  Robert  Chalmer,  a  near  relation, 

*  Mason’s  Notes. 

f  In  Robertson’s  Ayrshire  Families,  Marian  is  said  to  have  married 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Ardmillan ;  but  from  this  grant  it  would  appear  that 
the  names  were  Annabella  and  John. 

J  Mason’s  Notes.  §  Ibid. 
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and  Jonet  Lockhart  of  Boghall,  and  “  Williame  Herbert, 
mariner,  sone  and  apperand  air  to  Johne  Herbert,  burges  of 
Air.”  On  the  26th  November  1594,  William  Herbert  freely 
discharged  his  father  of  two  sums— one  of  two  hundred 
merks,  and  the  other  of  six  hundred  merks,  which  he  was 
bound  to  pay  him  in  virtue  of  the  contract  of  marriage.  In 
1597  his  name  appears  as  a  creditor  in  the  “  Testament  of 
vmqle  John  Ligat,  in  Corraith.”*  He  was  alive  in  1600,  in 
which  year  he  resigned  certain  lands,  as  superior  and  “  heir 
of  Mr.  John  Chalmer  of  Corothe,”  to  whom  they  had  been 
set  in  tack,  in  favour  of  Patrick  Craufurd  of  Auchinames.t 
He  married  Isobel,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun  of  that 
Ilk,  by  whom  he  had— 

1.  James,  who  succeeded  him. 

2.  Jean,  married  to  John  Brisbane  of  Bishopton. 

3.  Helen,  married  to  John  Craufurd  of  Craufurdland. 

4.  Janet,  married  to  William  Wallace  of  Ellerslie. 

James  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth,  who  was  retoured  heir  to  his 
father,  “Jacobi  Chalmer,”  in  1608,  succeeded  to  the  estate 
when  a  minor.  “  Mr.  James  Chalmeris,  tutor  of  Gadgirth,” 
occurs  in  the  testament  of  “  Malie  hannay,  in  Trabeoche,  in 
vchiltrie,”  in  1612;  and  he  is  again  mentioned  in  a  similar 
document  as  “Mr.  James  Chalmer  of  Corrayt.,  tutor  of  Gath- 
girth”  in  1613,  and  August,  1616. ;{;  Chalmer  of  Gadgirth 
seems  to  have  come  of  age  in  the  month  of  October  following, 
when  his  name,  “James  Chalmeris  of  Gathzaircl,”  occurs  as  a 
proprietor  of  certain  lands,  in  the  testament  of  “  John  Grein- 
ley  in  Fowisbar,  Paslay,  Oct.,  1616.  In  1621,  James  Chalmer 
of  Gartgirthe,  his  maister,”  is  mentioned  in  the  testament  of 
“John  Reid  in  Ililheid  in  Gartgirthe.”  He  was  admitted  a 
burgess  of  Ayr  in  1618.  In  1624  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  executors  of  George  Campbell  of  Cesnock.  In  1632  lie 
was  made  baillie  of  Kyle  Stewart ;  and  in  1 640  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Scots  Parliament  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  English  commissioners  at  Ripon  and  London.  He 

*  Charter  dated  Irvine,  2d  May  1600. 
f  Glasgow  Commissary  Itecords. 
i  Ibid. 
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married  Isobel,  daughter  of  John  Blair  of  that  Ilk,  by  whom 
he  had — - 

1.  John,  his  successor. 

2.  Reginald  of  Polquhaim. 

3.  David  of  Elsick. 

4.  Bryce. 

5.  Robert. 

6.  Margaret,  married,  first,  to  David  Craufurd  of  Kerse  ;  secondly,  to 
Eergusson  of  Craigdarroch. 

7.  Jean,  married  to  William  Gordon  of  Craighlaw. 

8.  Elizabeth,  married  to  M'Cubin  of  Knockdolian. 

9.  Janet,  married  to  Wallace  of  Cairnhill. 

10.  Annabella,  married  to  Schaw  of  Drumgrange. 

John  Chaim er  of  Gadgirth  was  retoured  heir  to  his  father 
in  1646  In  1656  he  was  infeft  in  the  Lochermoss,  a  small 
property  in  the  Burrowfield  of  Ayr,  on  the  resignation  of 
James  Chalmers,  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  no 
doubt  a  relation.*  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Dugald 
Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  and  by  her  had  three  sons— 

1.  William,  of  Blackcraig. 

2.  John,  who  succeeded  him. 

S.  Allan,  according  to  Robertson,  of  Sauchrie;  but  this,  we  should  think, 
must  be  a  mistake,  because  there  was  a  Mr.  James  Chalmers  of 
Sauchrie  in  1618,  and  a  John  Chalmers  of  Sauchrie  so  late  as  1636. 
The  Sauchrie  branch  of  the  Chalmerses  would  thus  appear  to  have 
arisen  before  Allan’s  time. 

Robertson  seems  also  to  be  in  error  in  reference  to  John  and 
William.  He  makes  the  former  the  successor  of  John, 
whereas  it  appears  from  the  parochial  records  of  Ayr  that  . 

“  William  Chalmer  of  Gaitgirth”  witnessed  the  baptism 
of  Robert  Chalmer,  son  of  Ronald  Chalmer  of  Polquhairn  in 
1675.  He  may  have  been  the  elder  son;  and,  dying  without 
issue,  the  property  would  devolve  upon  his  next  brother, 
John  Chalmers  of  Gadgirth,  who  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Col.  James  Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons — 

1.  John,  his  successor. 

2.  James. 
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3.  Hugh,  who,  when  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet  in  September  1709. 

4.  Mary.  5.  Anna.  6.  Elizabeth.  7.  Jean. 

John  Chalmers  of  Gadgirth  succeeded  when  a  minor.  He 
had  sasine  of  certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Dalmellington,  as 
heir  of  his  father,  4th  April  1696.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
volunteered  into  the  service  of  the  States- General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Lieut- 
General  George  Hamilton,  in  which  he  afterwards  obtained  a 
captain’s  commission,  with  the  command  of  a  company.  He 
remained  in  it  till  November  1714,  when,  by  the  general  re¬ 
duction  of  the  army,  his  regiment  was  disbanded.  He  was, 
however,  continued  on  the  establishment  of  British  half-pay 
till  December  1726,  when  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
7th  regiment  of  foot,  then  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Del- 
oraine.  By  this  time  the  barony  had  become  almost  wholly 
alienated,  in  consequence  of  debts  incurred  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  family  having  warmly  espoused  the  side  of 
royalty.  In  1695  Hugh,  Earl  of  Loudoun,  James,  Yiscount 
Stair,  and  David  Cuninghame  of  Milncraig  (afterwards  Sir 
David),  having  been  left  curators  during  the  minority  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Chalmers,  entered  into  a  contract  among  themselves,  by 
which,  after  allotting  certain  proportions  of  the  estate  to  each 
other  at  sixteen  years’  purchase,  they  became  bound  to  pay 
the  preferable  debts  affecting  it.*  A  small  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  only  was  reserved  to  Captain  Chalmers.  Returning 
home  at  length  from  service,  and  settling  down  upon  the 
small  remnant  of  the  once  extensive  barony  of  Gadgirth,  he 
entered  into  a  lawsuit  against  the  curators,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  them  two  years’  additional  purchase  of  the 
lands  which  they  had  appropriated.  He  died  unmarried 
about  the  year  1750  and  was  succeeded  in  what  remained 
of  the  Gadgirth  property  by  his  surviving  sisters,  Mary,  Anna, 
and  Elizabeth, 

*  Yiscount  Stair  had  sasine  of  the  barony  of  Gatgirth,  2d  December,  1693. 

t  He  sat  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for  the  county,  17th 
May  1744. 
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Mary,  the  eldest  sister,  married,  in  1748,  Mr  John  Steele, 
minister  of  Stair.  She  had  no  issue  ;  and,  dying  at  an 
advanced  age,  left  her  proportion  of  the  estate  to  her  husband, 
who  was  styled  “  of  Gadgirth.”  He  married  a  second  time, 
in  1762,  Miss  Christian  Steuart  of  Dalguise,  in  the  parish  of 
Dunkeld,*  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters — 

1.  Julia,  married,  in  1796,  to  Francis  Eedfeara,  H.E.I.C.  Civil  Service. 

2.  Margaret,  married,  in  1800,  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Joseph  Burnett,  of  whom 

afterwards. 

Anna,  married,  in  1748,  Robert  Farquhar  of  Toimhead  of 
Catrine,  ancestor  of  Farquhar  Gray  of  Gilmilnscroft,  and  had 
no  issue. 

Elizabeth  married  Mr  John  Muir,  master  of  the  English 
School,  and  session-clerk  of  Ayr.  They  had  issue — 

1.  James,  born  21st  February,  1725. 

2.  John,  born  24th  July,  1726. 

3.  Thomas,  bom  16th  June,  1729. 

4.  Eonald,  born  7th  July,  1730. 

5.  Allan,  born  2d  April,  1732. 

6.  Anna,  bom  21st  October,  1735. 

Their  second  eldest  son,  John,  who  succeeded  to  his  brother’s 
property —James  having  died  young — assumed  the  name  of 
Chalmers,  at  the  desire  of  his  aunt,  Mrs  Farquhar,  who  made 
over  her  portion  of  the  Gadgirth  estate  to  him.  He  studied 
for  the  law,  and  was  admitted  a  Writer  to  the  Signet.  He 
married  Miss  E.  Farquhar,  of  Edinburgh,  and,  besides  other 
children,  had  a  son, 

Georye  Chalmers,  who  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  navy 
during  the  old  American  War.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
India,  where,  having  applied  himself  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  judicature, 
at  Madras.  After  realising  a  very  competent  fortune,  he 
returned  home,  and  settled  at  Cheltenham.  He  married,  at 
Madras,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Latour,  Esq.,  of  that 
Presidency,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  daughter — Francis,  a 
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Captain  in  the  7tli  Dragoon  Guards,  and  Anna,  married  to 
John  Jenkyns,  Esq.,  solicitor,  London. 

Mrs  Redfearn,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Steele,  sold  her  por¬ 
tion  of  Gadgirth  property  to  the  husband  of  the  younger 
sister, 

Lieut.- Colonel  Joseph  Burnett  of  Gadgirth.  He  held  his 
commission  in  the  H.E.I.C.S. — Bengal  Artillery.  He  died, 
10th  October,  1833,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Coylton,  where  his  widow,  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  He  had  issue — 

1.  Margaret! 

2.  Isabella  Christina. 

3.  James,  a  Lieutenant  in  H.E.I.C.S.,  44t.li  Regiment,  Bengal  Native 

Infantry.  He  died  at  Bareilly,  od  Sept.,  1832. 

4.  Julia,  who  died  4th  June,  1822. 

5.  John-Joseph. 

6.  Jane- Agnes. 

7.  Francis-Olaude. 

8.  Catharine. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  eldest  son, 

John  Joseph  Burnett  of  Gadgirth,  who  died  unmarried  in 
1851.  In  announcing  his  death  a  local  journal  thus  speaks 
of  him :  “  Quiet  and  unassuming  in  his  demeanour,  Mr  Bur¬ 
nett  was  liked  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  while  he 
presented  in  himself  an  excellent  type  of  the  good  and  plea¬ 
sant  country  gentleman.  His  favourite  occupation  was  agri¬ 
culture,  in  all  branches  of  which  he  took  a  deep  interest, 
devoting  himself  unremittingly  to  the  improvement  of  his 
estate.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Francis  Claude, 
Lieut.-Col.  Bengal  Artillery. 

Arms  of  the  Chalmerses  of  Gadgirth,  according  to  Msbet 
—Argent,  a  demi-Lion  rampant,  Sable,  issuing  out  of  a  Fess, 
and  in  base,  a  Fleur-de-Lis ;  all  within  a  border,  Gules. 
Crest— a  Falcon,  belled,  proper,  Motto— u  Aon  Praeda  sed 
Victoria.” 

Arms  of  Burnett  of  Gadgirth— Argent.  Crest — A  Holly 
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Branch,  green,  with  red  berries.  Shield — Three  Holly  Leaves 
on  a  white  ground  in  the  upper  division  ;  on  the  lower,  a 
Hunting  Horn.  Motto — “  Hec  fluctu,  nec  flatu.”  * 


CUNINGHAME  OF  MILNCRAIG. 

This  family  claims  to  he  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Glen- 
cairn,  through  the  Craigends  branch  of  the  Cuninghame  stock. 
They  were  originally  of  Polquhairn,  in  the  Parish  of  Ochil¬ 
tree.  James  Cuninghame  of  Polquhairn,  living  in  1578,  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  family.  They  are  said  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  “  the  estate  of  Milncraig,  by  intermarrying  with  one  of 
the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  William  Cathcart  of  Carbies- 
ton,”  f  hut  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  none  of  the  Carbies- 
ton  family  left  co-heiresses,  save  William,  who  died  in  1547, 
and  one  of  them  dying,  the  other  became  the  sole  heiress. 
The  statement  may  be  right,  however,  in  the  main  fact,  that 
the  property  was  acquired  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Car- 
bieston.  The  first  of  the  Cuninghames  of  Milncraig  (or  Miln- 
quarter  as  it  was  sometimes  called)  appears  to  have  been 

Johnne  Cuninghame  of  Milnquarter,  whose  name  occurs  in 
the  testament  of  David  Fergushill  of  Conyng  Park,  as  a  credi¬ 
tor  for  “ane  thowsand  pundis,”  in  1613.  The  next  appar¬ 
ently  was 

David  Cuninghame  of  Milncraig,  who  died  in  December 
1659.  According  to  his  latter- will,  he  left  a  son,  David,  his 
heir,  and  two  daughters,  Agnes  and  Catherine,  to  whom  he 
gave  portions  of  two  thousand  merks  each.  His  wife’s  name 
was  Margaret  Maisson,  sister  of  Johne  Maisson,  writer  in 
Ayr,  and  daughter  of  John  Masoun,  Town  Clerk  of  the  burgh, 
whose  Notarial  Book  we  have  so  often  quoted  from.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

David  Cuninghame  of  Milncraig.  He  was  a  distinguished 

*  See  Nisbett’s  Heraldry — Burnett  of  Leys,  Aberdeenshire. 
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lawyer,  an  able  debater  in  tbe  Scottish  Parliament,  and  the 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  He  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  of  Eobertland,  and  others,  1st  Aug.  1692  ;  of 
the  barony  of  Thornbank,  2nd  April  1694;  and  of  Poter- 
stoune,  23rd  Dec.  1706.  He  also  acquired  the  property  of 
Livingstone,  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  was  created  a  Baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia,  3d  February  1702.  He  married  first,  Isabella, 
youngest  daughter  of  James,  first  Yiscount  Stair ;  and 
secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Baird,  Bart,  of 
Soughton  Hall.  Sir  David  died  before  1733,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  James  Cuningkame  of  Milncraig  and  Livingstone,  who 
purchased  Eoodlands,  and  other  properties  in  Ayr  parish,  27 th 
November  1733.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  1747,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother, 

Sir  David  Cuninghame  of  Milncraig  and  Livingston.  He 
was  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the  army,  and  Colonel  of  the 
57  th  Begiment  of  Infantry  (1751).  He  married  Lady  Mary 
Montgomerie,*  only  daughter  of  Alexander,  ninth  Earl  of  Eg- 
linton,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other  children,  William- 
Augustus,f  and  Margaret,  married  to  the  Hon.  James  Stuart 
Wortley  Mackenzie.  Sir  David  died  suddenly,  10th  October 
1767,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Sir  William- Augustus  Cuninghame  of  Milncraig  and 
Livingston.  He  married,  first,  in  1768,  Frances,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  Eobert  Myrton,  Bart,  of  Gogar,  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  by  whom  he  had  : — 

1.  David,  his  successor. 

2.  Eobert.  Married,  8th  April  1813,  Maria,  daughter  of  Dundas  of  Dun- 
das,  and  left  issue. 

Sir  William  married,  secondly,  in  1785,  Mary,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  Eobert  Udney,  Esq.,  of  Udney,  and  had  issue: — 

*  The  subject  of  one  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour’s  Poems. 

f  He  and  his  father,  Sir  David,  were  admitted  burgesses  of  Ayx  in  1754. 
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1.  "William  Augustus,  bom  in  1788;  died  in  1827. 

2.  George- A  ugustus-Frederick,  born  in  1790. 

3.  Frederick- Alexander. 

4.  James  Stuart  Wortley. 

5.  Mary. 

He  died  17th  January  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son, 

Sir  David  Ouninghame  of  Milncraig  and  Livingston,  a 
Colonel  in  the  army.  He  married,  first,  in  1801,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Edward  Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
by  whom  (who  died  21st  February  1816)  he  had  issue  : — 

1.  Edward  Thurlow,  bom  23d  September  1802;  died  in  1825. 

2.  David  Thurlow,  bom  September  1803,  married,  in  1833,  Anne,  third 

daughter  of  the  Hon.  General  Robert  Meade. 

3.  Robert  S.  Thurlow,  born  27th  March  1807 ;  died  in  1828. 

4.  Francis  Thurlow,  bom  11th  August  1808. 

5.  Arthur  Thurlow,  bom  3d  August  1812. 

1.  Mary  Francis  Thurlow,  married  to  the  Hon.  Augustus  Ellis,  second 

son  of  Lord  Seaford. 

2.  Caroline  Anne  Thurlow,  died  in  1830. 

Sir  David  married,  secondly,  in  1817,  Gertrude-Henrietta, 
daughter  of  William  Kimpton,  Esq.,  of  Ampthill,  in  Bedford¬ 
shire,  and  had  surviving  issue  by  that  lady  : — 

1.  Henry-Sydney-Myrton,  bom  6th  August  1817. 

2.  William- Augustus-Charles-Myrton,  bom  6th  January  1824. 

3.  Augustus-Myrton,  bom  8th  January  1829. 

4.  Julia-Myrton.  Married,  4th  January  1844,  to  Frederick-William, 

second  son  of  R.  C.  Kirby,  Esq.  of  Blandford  Square,  London. 

Sir  David  Tliurlotv  Cuninghame,  Bart,  of  Milncraig,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  19th  May  1854.  He  married,  15th  July 
1833,  Annie,  daughter  of  the  late  General  the  Hon.  Bobert 
Meade,  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  and  has  issue  : — 

1.  Edward-Augustus,  25th  foot,  bom  Jan.  1839. 

2.  Mary-Louise,  married,  25th  August,  1858,  to  Thomas-Henry  Evans, 

Esq.,  second  surviving  son  of  Thomas-Browne  Evans,  Esq.  of  Dean 
House,  Oxon,  and  Tuddenham,  Norfolk. 

3.  Augusta-Theodosia. 

Arms — Argent,  a  shake-fork  between  three  fleur-de-lis, 
sable. 
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Crest — An  unicorn’s  liead,  armed  and  crined,  Or. 

Supporters — Dexter,  a  knight  in  armour,  holding  in  his 
exterior  hand  a  spear ;  sinister,  a  countryman,  in  his  exterior 
hand  a  hay-fork. 

Motto — Over  fork  over. 

Seats — Livingston,  Milncraig,  and  Malshanger,  near  Basing¬ 
stoke. 


RANKINSTON. 

This  small  property  has  passed  through  various  hands  within 
a  short  time.  Ivie  Hair  of  Rankinstone  was  the  proprietor 
in  1749.*  He  and  his  spouse,  M.  M.  Hair,  had  a  child,  Mary, 
baptized  13th  November  of  that  year.  The  same  family 
appear  to  have  previously  occupied  the  lands  as  tenants.  In 
1765  (16th  November),  he  gave  a  discharge  and  renunciation 
of  the  lands  to  William  Fergusson  of  Doonholm.  In  1791, 
John  Campbell  rented  the  lands,  which  he  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased,  and  they  now  remain  in  the  family.  He  married,  in 
1792,  Jean  Gillespie,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons  and 
daughters — amongst  others,  John  and  Andrew,  the  latter  of 
whom  succeeded  him.  Andrew  married  Janet  Campbell,  and 
has  issue. 


HAMILTONS  OP  SUNDRUM. 

Sundrum,  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  baronial  residences,  is 

V  7 

delightfully  situated  about  four  miles  east  of  Ayr,  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which,  on  the  north,  sweeps  past  the 
small  but  rapid  water  of  Coyl.  At  the  head  of  the  bend  of 
the  stream,  above  the  mansion,  there  is  a  linn,  or  cascade, 
called  the  Ness,  which  gives  a  picturesque  beauty  to  the  seene; 
and  in  summer,  when  everything  is  verdant,  it  would  be  diffi- 

*  Ho  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for  Ayr  at  the  time. 
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cult  to  conceive  a  more  enchanting  residence.  The  green 
sloping  lawns,  the  steep  hanks  of  the  rivulet,  studded  with 
flowers,  and  the  voice  of  the  feathered  songsters,  all  unite  to 
woo  the  lover  of  nature  from  the  crowded  haunts  of  business 
or  of  fashion.  The  name  of  Sundrum — spelled  in  old  writ¬ 
ings  Sonclrorn — was  no  doubt  given  to  the  place  when  our 
forefathers  spoke  Gaelic.  It  signifies  the  ridge  of  trees — from 
Sonn  a  tree,  and  druim,  the  backbone  or  ridge  of  a  hill — 
which  is  precisely  characteristic  of  the  situation.  The  man¬ 
sion  has  a  modern  appearance,  the  greater  part  of  it  having 
been  built  within  the  last  fifty  years.  But  the  old,  oblong 
square  tower,  which  originally  constituted  the  Castle  of  Sun- 
drum,  and  which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  is  still  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  edifice, 
notwithstanding  the  rough-cast  coating  under  which  it  is  dis¬ 
guised,  and  the  modern  fashion  of  the  windows  that  have 
been  broken  out  in  its  massive  walls.  A  rent,  extending  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house,  marks  the  boundary  of 
the  old  structure,  as  if  it  disdained  alliance  with  the  new. 
The  rent,  however,  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  weaken  the 
fabric.  The  antiquity  of  the  castle  may  be  inferred  from  its 
construction  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which,  even  on 
the  second  floor,  are  upwards  of  eleven  feet.  The  old  hall, 
with  a  taste  which  we  greatly  admire,  is  still  used  as  the 
dining-room,  and  a  very  fine  one  it  is.  The  roof  is  arched  in 
the  Gothic  style ;  and  notwithstanding  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  it  has  undergone,  the  apartment  wears  an  air  of  anti¬ 
quity  which  contrasts  refreshingly  with  the  rest  of  the  pre¬ 
mises.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  outward  gateway  or 
fosse  having  surrounded  the  castle,  as  in  most  other  strengths ; 
and  tradition  affirms,  that,  like  the  tower  of  Hawthornden,  it 
was  ascended  by  a  ladder,  which  was  drawn  up  and  let  down 
as  occasion  required.  Of  course,  there  was  a  small,  narrow 
stair  inside,  remains  of  which  still  exist,  that  led  to  the 
various  apartments.  Tradition  will  have  it  that  the  castle 
belonged  to  the  Pictish  era.  Burns,  in  a  suppressed  stanza  of 
The  Vision,  thus  alludes  to  the  popular  belief : — 
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“  Where,  hid  beyond  a  spreading  wood, 

An  ancient  Pict-built  mansion  stood, 

I  spy’d,  among  an  angel  brood, 

A  female  pair ; 

Sweet  shone  their  high,  maternal  blood, 

And  father’s  air.” 

The  earliest  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  S undrum,  of  whom 
we  have  any  record,  was  Sir  Duncan  Wallace  of  Sundrum, 
who,  in  1373,  had,  amongst  other  grants  to  himself  and 
Eleanor  Bruce,  Countess  of  Garrick,*  a  charter  of  “the  baronies 
of  Sondrom  and  Dalmelyntoun.”  Sir  Duncan  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  same  Duncan  Wallace  who  was  sheriff  of  Ayr 
in  1359.  In  his  account,  rendered  from  the  festival  of  St. 
Martin,  1357,  till  the  6th  of  April  1359,  he  charges  himself 
with  £5  of  the  assessed  rent  of  Lochmertenam  for  three  terms, 
part  of  which  loch  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Coylton,  and 
adjacent  to  the  barony  of  Sundrum.  Sir  Duncan  Wallace 
was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  Wallaces  of  Riccarton.  His 
sister  married  Sir  Alan  Cathcart  of  Cathcart,  great-grandfather 
of  the  first  Lord  Cathcart  ;  and,  dying  without  issue,  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  Sundrum  and  other  properties  by  his  nephew, 
Alan  de  Cathkert ,  who  also  inherited,  through  his  mother, 
the  barony  of  Auchincruive,  which  property  belonged,  in  1208, 
to  Richard  Wallace  of  Hackencrow.  Alan,  first  Lord  Cath¬ 
cart,  had  a  charter  of  it,  2d  July  1465.  Allan,  Lord  Cath¬ 
cart,  in  liferent,  and  Charles,  Master  of  Cathcart,  his  eldest 
son,  had  sasine  of  the  lands  and  baronies  of  Sundrum  and 
Auchincruive,  united  in  one  free  barony,  called  the  barony 
of  Cathcart,  21st  May  1713.  It  is  to  the  Cathcart  family 
that  the  old  rhyme  refers  : — 

“  Sundrum  shall  sink, 

Auchincruive  shall  fa’, 

And  the  name  o’  Cathcart 
Shall  in  time  wear  awa’ !  ” 

Chambers,  in  his  “Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,”  remarks 
*  Widow  of  Alexander,  eighth  Earl  of  Carrick. 
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that  Sundrum,  “  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  high  brae  of 
very  ill-compacted  material,  has  really  an  insecure  appearance.” 
This  is  in  so  far  correct.  The  foundation  of  the  modern  part 
of  the  mansion,  built  by  the  Cathcart  family,  actually  gave 
way,  and  the  fabric  came  to  the  ground.  It  had  been  erected 
too  near  the  brow  of  the  ridge — an  error  again  committed 
when  the  present  additions  were  built.  The  old  tower,  how¬ 
ever,  situated  farther  back,  stands,  as  it  has  stood  for  ages, 
perfectly  secure.  There  is  little  danger,  therefore,  of  the 
sinking  of  the  original  castle  of  Sundrum ;  and  though  the 
prophecy  may  have  come  to  pass  so  far,  that  neither  Sundrum 
nor  Auchincruive  now  belong  to  the  Cathcarts,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  never  be  wholly  fulfilled  by  the  wearing 
away  of  that  ancient  and  respected  patronymic. 

Sundrum,  which  was  originally  a  very  extensive  barony, 
continued  in  possession  of  the  Cathcarts  till  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century.  Before  this  period,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  it  had  from  time  to  time  been  alienated. 
The  purchasers,  about  1750,  were  the  trustees  of  John  Hamil¬ 
ton,  only  son  of  John  Hamilton,  merchant,  who  was  at  the 
time  a  minor.  23d  March  1762,  John  Hamilton  of  Sun¬ 
drum  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Highpark,  Laighpark,  Gallow- 
hill,  Gateside,  Lochend,  Barcleugh,  Barwheys,  Caldmoss, 
Woodend,  Milnmannoch,  Bankhead,  and  the  four  merk  land 
of  Corbieston,  all  in  Coylton  parish,  on  a  precept  from  Chan¬ 
cery,  dated  23d  February  1762.* 

Lineage  of  the  Hamiltons. 

In  the  “  Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton,”  the  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Sundrum  is  said 
to  have  been 

Claud  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Broomhill,  and  brother  of  John,  first  Lord  Belhaven.  He 
was  actively  engaged  on  the  side  of  Charles  II.  during  the 


*  Sasine  Books  of  Ayr. 
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civil  wars  ;  was  at  the  battles  of  Preston  and  W orcester,  from 
both  of  which  disastrous  affairs  he  escaped  unhurt.  He 
married  Jean  Hamilton,  heiress  of  Parkhead,  by  whom  he 
had  issue — 

1.  James  of  Parkhead. 

2.  Claud,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  this  family ;  and  other  children. 

Claud  Hamilton,  who,  being  in  infancy  at  his  father’s  death, 
was  brought  up  by  the  noble  family  at  Hamilton.  When  a 
young  man,  he  was  sent,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dun- 
donald  family,  into  Ayrshire,  where  he  settled,  and  acquired 
the  Kirklands  of  Maybole,  &c.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Vere  of  Stonebyres,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Sun- 
drum  given  by  Mr.  Anderson,  author  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Hamilton.”  The  issue  of  Claud ,  Hugh  Hamilton, 
is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Pobert  Blackwood, 
merchant  in  Ayr,  &c.  ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
if  his  grandfather,  as  is  represented,  had  been  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  We  know  from  authentic  records — the  town 
books  of  Ayr— that 

Robert  (not  Hugh)  Hamilton,  Bailie  Clerk  of  Carrick,  and 
Janet  Blackwood*  his  spouse,  were,  on  the  resignation  of 
Hew  Kennedy,  in  1670,  admitted  to  the  lands  of  Clongall, 
Clongall  Muir,  Clongall  Montgomerie,  Ketlier  Clongall, 
Dupillburn,  &c.  Between  the  battle  of  Worcester,  fought  in 
1651,  and  the  admission  of  Robert  Hamilton  to  these  lands, 
only  nineteen  years  had  elapsed;  consequently  the  Bailie 
Clerk  of  Carrick  could  not  possibly  be  the  grandson  of  Claud. 
The  descent  of  the  family  must  therefore  have  been  from  a 
different  source,  otherwise  the  author  is  in  error  when  he 
states  that  Claud  was  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  As  appears 
from  the  Council  Records  of  Maybole,  there  was  a  Claud 

*  Daughter  of  Eobert  Blackwood,  merchant  in  Ayr,  ancestor  of  Sir 
Kobert  Blackwood  of  Pitreavie. 
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Hamilton,  Clerk  of  the  burgh,  in  1770.  He  was  probably  a 
grandson  of  Eobert. 

Hugh  Hamilton  of  Clongall — now  called  Glengall— mer¬ 
chant  in  Ayr,  married  Jean  Ferguson,  daughter  of  John  Fer¬ 
guson  of  Castlehill,  by  whom  he  had  issue— 

1.  Janet,  bom  August  21,  1692.  Amongst  the  witnesses  at  the  baptism 
were  “Robert  Hamilton,  Clerk  of  Carrick,  and  John  Ferguson  of 
Castlehill,  writer  in  Ayr,  grandfathers  to  the  child.* 

2.  Janet,  bom  November  16,  1C93. 

3.  Agnes,  bom  March  27,  1695. 

4.  Marion,  born  June  21,  1696. 

5.  Eobert,  of  Bourtreehill,  born  January  5,  1698. 

6.  Jean,  bom  February  6,  1699. 

7.  Mary,  bora  December  22,  1700. 

8.  John,  from  whom  the  Sundrum  family  is  descended,  bom  March  24, 
1702. 

9.  Jean,  bom  April  25,  1703. 

10.  Hugh,  ancestor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Pinmore,  bom  6tli  January,  1707. 

John  Hamilton,  the  second  son,  served  in  the  Eoyal  Favy, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  Jamaica,  where  he  and  his  elder 
brother,  Eobert,  possessed  the  estate  of  Pemberton  Yalley. 
He  married,  in  1730,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh 
Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield  (by  his  second  marriage  with 
Catharine  Arbuckle,  widow  of  Claud  Hamilton  of  Lethame), 
and  sister  of  Alexander  Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield,  father  of 
Hugh,  twelfth  Earl  of  Eglinton.  He  was  drowned  in  return¬ 
ing  from  the  West  Indies,  leaving  an  only  son,  then  in  in¬ 
fancy — 

■John,  bom  4th  November,  1739. 

Margaret,  his  spouse,  died  at  London,  6th  July,  1759. 

John  Hamilton  of  Sundrum,  who,  through  the  medium  of 
his  trustees,  acquired  that  property  in  1750.  He  married,  in 
April,  1762,  his  cousin  Lilias,  second  daughter  of  Alexander 
Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield,  and  sister  of  Hugh,  twelfth  Earl 
of  Eglinton,  by  whom  he  had  issue — - 
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1.  John,  liis  successor. 

2.  Alexander  West 

3.  Robert. 

4.  Lieut.-Col.  Hugh. 

5.  Archibald,  of  Carcluie  and  Rozelle,  Captain,  Naval  Service,  East 
India  Company. 

6.  Thomas  Bargany. 

7.  Montgomerie,  Captain  in  the  East  India  Company’s  Naval  Service. 

8.  Lilias,  died,  unmarried,  in  1832. 

9.  Margaret. 

10.  Frances,  died,  unmarried,  November,  1820. 

11.  Ilamilla,  died  young. 

12.  Jane. 

13.  Hamilla,  married  to  the  late  Lieut.-General  Hughes. 

It  was  to  this  family  that  the  lines  by  Burns,  previously 
quoted,  refer— 

“  I  spy’d  among  an  angel  brood,”  &c. 

John  Hamilton  of  Sundrum  was  for  several  years  Yice-Lieu- 
tenant  of  the  Comity  of  Ayr,  and  thirty-six  years  Convener. 
He  died  in  January,  1821.  So  mucb  was  he  respected,  that 
the  county  gentlemen  were  at  the  expense  of  having  his  por¬ 
trait  painted  to  hang  in  the  County  Hall.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son — 

John  Hamilton  of  Sundrum,  who  spent  a  number  of  his 
earlier  years  in  the  naval  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
While  in  command  of  the  Bombay  Castle,  he,  together  with 
Captain  Henry  Meriton,  of  the  Exeter,  performed  a  distin¬ 
guished  feat  in  the  capture  of  La  Medee,  a  French  frigate  of 
36  guns,  on  the  5th  August,  1800.  The  Bombay  Castle, 
Exeter,  Coutts,  Neptune,  and  Dorsetshire,  East  India  mer¬ 
chantmen,  were  on  their  way  direct  to  China,  under  the  con¬ 
voy  of  the  Belliqueux,  of  64  guns,  Captain  Buttrel.  When 
in  lat.  17°  21 !,  long.  30°  25 ',  4th  August,  four  strange  sail 
were  descried,  which,  upon  chase  being  given,  turned  out  to 
be  three  French  men-of-war,  and  an  American  schooner  they 
had  captured.  On  the  afternoon  of  next  day,  the  Belliqueux 
being  well  up  with  the  Frenchmen,  one  of  the  largest  ships 
of  the  latter  hoisted  the  national  colours,  and  showed  a  com- 
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modore’s  broad  pendant.  A  light  immediately  ensued  be¬ 
tween  the  two  vessels,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  French 
commodore’s  ship — which  turned  out  to  be  the  La  Concorde, 
of  44  guns — was  the  prize  of  Captain  Buttrel.  The  Bombay 
Castle  and  Exeter  were  despatched  in  chase  of  one  of  the 
French  ships,  and  the  Neptune  and  Coutts  of  the  other. 
After  a  smart  run,  and  when  night  had  set  in,  the  Bombay 
Castle  and  Exeter  came  up  with  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 
The  Exeter  was  the  first  to  bring  the  enemy  into  action  ;  but, 
soon  afterwards,  the  Bombay  Castle,  being  well  up  on  her  lee 
quarter,  fired  a  broadside  into  her,  when  she  instantly  sur¬ 
rendered.  She  proved  to  be  the  La  Medee,  of  36  guns,  12- 
pounders,  and  330  men,  last  from  Monte  Video.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  this  gallant  affair  is  from  the  journal  of  the 
Bombay  Castle : — 

“Monday,  August  4  [1800],  at  seven,  a.m.,  the  Neptune 
made  the  signal  for  four  strange  sails  in  the  N.W.  At  eight, 
do.,  the  Commodore  made  the  Dorsetshire' 's  signal  for  her 
opinion  of  the  strangers.  She  answered,  suspicious.  Do.  do., 
he  made  the  signal  for  our  opinion.  At  half-past  eight,  the 
signal  for  ships  to  windward  to  bear  down.  The  general 
signal  to  chase,  at  nine,  a.m.,  the  ships  in  view,  and  to  denote 
our  opinion  of  them  and  their  motions,  by  appropriate  signal, 
and  to  be  careful  not  to  part  company.  At  half-past  nine  to 
make  all  possible  sail.  At  half- past  [ten]  to  prepare  to 
engage.  At  ten  minutes  before  eleven  our  signal  to  carry  all 
possible  sail.  Do.  do.  for  the  Exeter,  Coutts,  Neptune,  and 
Dorsetshire. 

“Tuesday,  August  5,  1800. — At  a  quarter  past  one,  p.m., 
we  made  the  signal  that  we  thought  the  chase  were  Spaniards. 
At  fifty  minutes  past  two,  p.m.,  the  Commodore  made  our 
signal  and  the  Exeter's  to  chase  1ST.  by  W.  Do.  for  the 
Coutts  to  chase  FT.  At  twenty  minutes  before  four,  the  Com¬ 
modore  fired  a  gun  and  showed  colours.  At  four,  p.m.,  the 
stranger  the  Commodore  chased  fired  a  gun  and  showed 
French  national  colours,  and  a  Commodore’s  broad  pendant. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  four  she  commenced  firing  stern 
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chasers  at  the  Commodore,  which  was  returned  hy  his  how 
chasers.  At  five,  p.m.,  she  struck  her  colours  to  the  Belli- 
queux.  At  ten  minutes  past  five,  the  Commodore  made  the 
signal  to  attend  to  his  position  and  motions  during  the  night, 
as  he  did  not  intend  to  carry  a  light.  Lat.  obsd.,  16°  20'  S. 
At  half-past  five,  drawing  up  with  our  chase,  fired  a  gun  at 
her,  which  she  immediately  returned  with  her  stern  chasers. 
At  seven,  the  Exeter  brought  the  enemy  to  action.  At  a 
quarter  past  do.,  being  well  up  on  the  enemy’s  lee  quarter, 
we  fired  a  broadside  into  her,  upon  which  she  immediately 
struck,  by  hauling  down  the  light  at  the  mizen  peak.  Hoisted 
out  the  boats,  and  sent  the  second  officer,  with  eighteen  men, 
to  take  charge  of  the  prize,  which  proved  to  be  the  La  Medee, 
French  national  frigate,  of  36  guns  and  330  men,  commanded 
by  Citizen  Condin,  Capt.  de  Yaisseau.  Having  received 
about  ninety  prisoners  from  the  prize,  hoisted  in  our  boats, 
and  laid  too  till  morning.” 

The  Neptune  and  Coutts  were  not  successful — the  French 
ship,  Francaise,  38  guns,  with  the  American  prize,  having 
out-sailed  them.  The  second  officer,  who  took  charge  of  the 
La  Medee,  was  the  brother  of  Captain  John  Hamilton — 
Archibald  Hamilton,  now  of  Carcluie.  He  was  in  command 
of  her  for  nearly  two  months.  On  taking  possession  of  the 
vessel,  Mr.  Hamilton  found  that  the  anchors  had  been  cut 
away  from  the  bows  in  the  chase,  as  “also  four  of  their  12- 
pounds  on  the  main  deck,  two  of  the  6-pounders  on  the 
quarter  deck,  and  four  36-pound  carronades,”  thrown  over¬ 
board.  Four  of  the  laniards  had  been  carried  away.  The 
prisoners  having  been  distributed  among  the  fleet — 120  re¬ 
maining  in  the  La  Medee— Mr.  Hamilton,  with  a  complement 
of  78  men,  draughted  from  the  fleet,  made  sail  from  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  and  afterwards  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  landed.  The  vessel  becoming  leaky, 
however,  the  fleet  returned  to  Eio  Janeiro,  where  the  La 
Medee  was  disposed  of  to  the  Portuguese.  Montgomerie 
Hamilton,  another  brother  of  John  Hamilton  of  Sundrum, 
was  an  officer  in  the  fleet  at  the  same  time.  At  Sundrum 
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House  are  preserved  four  of  the  small  brass  cannons  taken  on 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Hamilton  married,  4th  June,  1804,  Chris¬ 
tian,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Dundas  of  Dundas.  He  died 
31st  January,  1837.  He  had  issue — 

1.  John,  his  successor. 

2.  George  Dundas. 

3.  Alexander,  died  in  Jamaica. 

4.  Archibald,  died  5th  June,  1846,  East  India  Company’s  Civil  Service, 
Madras  Establishment. 

5.  James. 

6.  Hugh. 

7.  Christian,  married  to  Charles  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Gargunnock. 

8.  Lilias,  who  died  young. 

9.  Margaret,  who  died  young. 

10.  Lilias. 

11.  Anna  Maria. 

12.  Margaret,  married  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Preston. 

13.  Mary. 

14.  Jane  Hamilla,  married  to  Henry  Spencer,  Esq. 

John  Hamilton ,  now  of  Sundrum,  married,  on  the  7th  May, 
1845,  Catharine  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Stobart,  Esq.,  of  Picktree,  in  England.  Has  issue — - 

1.  John  Claude  Campbell,  bom  17th  February,  1854. 

2.  Lewis  Boswell-Inman,  born  13th  February,  1858. 

3.  Mary-Christian  Dundas. 

Arms — Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Ermine,  two  in  chief  and 
one  in  base,  with  three  Eleurs-de-lis  between. 

Crest — The  Hamilton  crest. 

Motto — “  Through.” 

In  connection  with  the  Hamiltons  of  Sundrum,  we  cannot 
omit  giving  some  particulars  of  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  this 
county,  and  related  by  marriage  to  the  family,  who  well  de¬ 
serves  a  place  amongst  “Eminent  Scotsmen.”  We  allude  to 
Dr.  Gamine,  a  celebrated  practitioner  in  his  day.  Dr.  Gar- 
vine  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Kilmarnock.*  He  was 
physican  to  the  Court  of  Peter  the  Great  about  1724,  and 

*  There  was  a  Thomas  Garven,  of  Cambuscescan,  Provost  of  Ayr  in 
1726.  He  was  again  Provost  in  1747. 
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much  valued  by  the  Emperor.  His  fame  travelled  far.  The 
favourite  wife  of  the  Emperor  of  China  being  very  ill,  and 
her  complaint  bathing  the  skill  of  the  native  doctors,  his 
Celestial  Majesty  applied  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  send  his  English  physician.  Dr.  Garvine  accord-^ 
ingly  proceeded  to  Pekin,  hy  the  caravan,  through  Siberia. 
When  brought  before  the  Emperor,  he  was  desired  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  illustrious  lady  without  seeing  her,  as  admission 
to  the  presence  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  was  a  degree  of 
familiarity  unheard  of.  Dr.  Garvine  declared  it  useless  to 
prescribe  without  permission  to  consult  the  pulse  of  the 
patient ;  and  with  much  difficulty  the  etiquette  of  the  Court 
was  overcome.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  a  cure ; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  gratitude  of  the  EmperoT,  who 
loaded  him  with  honours  and  presents.  When  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  the  favour  refused.  He,  however,  urged  for  leave  on  the 
score  of  filial  piety — reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  in 
China — representing  that  his  father  was  very  ill,  and  longed 
to  see  him  before  his  death.  Permission  to  depart  was  then 
granted,  on  his  promising  to  repair  again  to  the  Celestial 
Empire  ;  but  all  the  favours  of  the  Emperor  were  withdrawn, 
an^d  Dr.  Garvine  returned  to  Ayrshire  nothing  enriched,  it  is 
believed,  by  his  mission  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Pekin. 

Dr.  Garvine  settled  and  practised  in  Ayr.  He  married  the 
second  daughter  of  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield.  The 
marriage  is  thus  stated  in  Douglas's  Peerage: — “Hugh 
Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield  succeeded  his  brother,  and  married, 
first,  29th  April,  1693,  Jean,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Primrose  of  Carrington,  Baronet,  sister  of  James,  first  Vis¬ 
count  Primrose,  and  by  her  had  three  daughters  :  the  eldest 
married  to  Hamilton  of  Latham,  the  second  to  Thomas  Girvan, 
Esq.,  without  issue,”  &c.  Dr.  Garvine’ s  widow  longed  sur¬ 
vived  him,  and  several  friends  and  relations  well  remember 
her.  He  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fame  of  our  Scottish  medical  practitioners  abroad, 
especially  in  Eussia,  where  they  are  still  preferred  to  this 
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day.  As  such,  the  memory  of  Dr.  Garvine  ought  to  he  held  in 
high  estimation.  At  Sundrum,  there  is  a  splendid  full-length 
portrait  of  him  in  the  library.  He  is  attired  in  the  Chinese 
dress  of  the  period.  The  picture  contains  an  inscription  in 
Lathi,  with  the  date  February,  1718,  but  it  is  very  incorrect. 
A  painter  from  Ayr  having  been  employed  to  clean  the  pic¬ 
ture,  he  happened  to  rub  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lettering,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  made  sad  havoc 
in  restoring  it. 


PARISH  OF  CRAIGIE. 


ETYMOLOGY,  EXTENT,  &C. 

Craigie,  or  Cragyn  as  it  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  Celtic  Creagan,  a  rocky  place, 
which  is  precisely  descriptive  of  the  little  rocks  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  chief  feature  of  the  parish.  Craigie  lies  north-west 
of  Ayr,  and  is  somewhat  of  a  triangular  form.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  north-west  by  the  parishes  of  Dundonald  and  Kiccar- 
ton  ;  on  the  east  by  the  parishes  of  Galston  and  Mauchline  ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  parish  of  Tarbolton ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  parishes  of  Monkton  and  Symington.  It  is  about 
seven  miles  long,  and  one  and  one-fourth  broad.  The  surface 
is  generally  level,  with  gentle  undulations  here  and  there, 
save  those  rocks  or  crags  which  have  given  the  name  to  the 
parish.  The  highest  of  these  rises  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  view  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  square  of  a  beautifully  varied  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  The  thriving  town  of  Kilmarnock 
lies  as  if  spread  out  at  its  feet ;  while  far  beyond  may  be  seen 
“the  lofty  Benlomond”  and  the  distant  Grampians  raising 
their  summits  towards  the  north ;  the  ridges  of  Jura  on  the 
west,  and  the  hills  of  Ireland  on  the  south  ;  the  bay  of  Ayr, 
Arran,  and  the  coasts  of  Carrick  and  Galloway,  with  the 
numerous  towns  and  seaports  that  dot  the  landscape,  filling 
up  the  picture  between.  The  parish  is  entirely  rural,  no 
small  attention  being  paid  to  agriculture.  Great  improve- 
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ments  have  recently  "been  made  by  furrow-draining,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  farming.  There 
are  both  coal  and  limestone  in  the  parish,  the  latter  of  which 
is  wrought  to  considerable  advantage.  There  is  a  lime-work 
on  the  lands  of  Cairnhill,  and  another  at  Knoclanarloch, 
which,  though  entered  in  Biccarton  parish,  is  nevertheless 
wrought  in  Craigie.  The  coal,  owing  to  its  stratification,  can¬ 
not  he  raised  with  profit.  Many  years  ago,  a  pit  was  sunk  at 
Cairnhill,  and  wrought  for  sometime  by  the  late  Colonel 
Wallace  ;  but,  as  it  did  not  yield  a  profitable  return,  he  gave 
it  up.  The  foreman  offered  to  rent  it ;  hut  the  Colonel,  angry 
at  the  idea  of  his  presuming  to  do  so,  when  it  would  not 
cover  the  outlay,  refused  to  let  it.  Some  considerable  time 
ago,  Oswald  of  Auchincruive  expended  upwards  of  £2000  in 
the  attempt  to  work  coal  on  his  property  of  Adamhill,  in  the 
parish  ;  hut  he  found  it  useless.  There  is  only  one  corn-mill 
in  the  parish,  the  loch  attached  to  which  covers  about  twenty 
acres  of  meadow  land.  There  are  parts  of  other  two  lochs — 
Tail  Loch,  and  Loch  Brown — in  the  parish. 

The  village  of  Craigie,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
church,  consists  of  about  twelve  houses  ;  and,  curious  enough, 
there  is  no  public  road  through  it.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
rural  village. 


HISTORY,  CIVIL  AND  ECOLESIASTICAL. 

Craigie  lies  in  Kyle-Stewart ;  and,  of  course,  formed  part 
of  the  extensive  district  conferred  upon  the  first  of  the  Stew¬ 
arts.  Coeval  with  this  grant,  which  was  conferred  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  manor  of  Craigie  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hose,  who  were  patrons  of 
the  church,  which  was  then  a  rectory.  In  1177,  Walter  Hose 
of  Cragyn,  whose  father  had  previously  granted  half  a  caru- 
cate  of  land,  gave  to  it  another  half  carucate,  gifting  the 
whole — church  and  lands — in  pure  alms,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  to  the  monks  of  Paisley, 
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on  condition  that  John  Hose,  his  brother,  the  parson  of 
Craigie,  should  hold  the  church  and  lands  freely  as  long  as  he 
lived,  or  did  not  wish  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  in  which 
latter  case  they  were  bound  to  make  him  a  monk,  and  then, 
or  at  his  death,  the  church,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was 
freely  to  belong  to  the  monks  of  Paisley.  In  recognition  of 
this  gift,  John,  the  parson,  was  to  give  yearly  to  the  monks 
of  Paisley  three  iron  coins.  This  grant  was  repeatedly  con¬ 
firmed  afterwards  by  the  successor  of  Walter  Hose,  but  it 
was  not  till  1276  that  the  monks  of  Paisley  were  put  into 
corporeal  possession  of  the  church,  with  its  pertinents.  This 
was  done  by  the  mandate  of  Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 
“The  church  of  Craigie,”  says  Chalmers,  “continued  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  till  the  Reformation.  The  cure 
was  served  by  a  vicar  pensioner,  who  had  an  established  P 
come,  which  was  settled  by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
1227.  By  that  settlement,  the  vicar  was  to  have  the  all 
ages,  with  three  clialders  of  meal,  or  one  hundred  shillir 
yearly.  In  Bagimont’s  Roll,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  i 
James  V.,  the  vicarage  of  Craigie  was  taxed  at  £2,  13s 
4d.,  being  a  tenth  of  its  estimated  value.  To  the  vicarage 
of  Craigie  there  belonged  a  glebe,  two  and  a-half  marl 
lands  of  the  old  extent,  which,  after  the  Reformation 
passed  into  lay  hands.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation 
Wallace  of  Craigie  held  the  office  of  Bailie  in  Kyle,  for  the 
monks  of  Paisley;  and  he  received,  as  his  fee,  six  chalders  am 
fifteen  bolls  of  meal  yearly,  out  of  the  tithes  of  Craigie  church 
In  1587  the  patronage  and  tithes  of  the  parish  church  c 
Craigie,  which  then  belonged  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  fi 
life,  as  Commendator  of  Paisley,  were  granted  to  him  in  fe 
with  the  other  property  of  the  monks  of  Paisley.  He  w. 
succeeded  in  the  whole,  during  1621,  by  his  grandson  Jams 
Earl  of  Abercorn.  Long  afterwards  the  patronage  passed  : 
Wallace  of  Craigie;*  and,  about  the  year  1790,  was  transfer]  ... 

*  In-1665,  the  church  lands  of  Craigie  were  possessed  by  the  Gilmi 
croft  family.  In  1646  Robert  Farquhar,  heir  of  his  father,  was  ret^wea 
“  Perris  ecclesiastieis  vicarae  ecclesiae  parochialis  de  Cragy  in  Kyio, 
tendentibus  ad  33  solidatas  et  4  denariatas  terrarum  antiqui  extentus,  in. 
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to  Campbell  of  Craigie,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  After  the 
Reformation,  tlie  parish  of  Richardtoun  was  united  to  that  of 
Craigie,  and  both  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  minis¬ 
ter,  but  they  were  again  disunited  in  1648.*  In  1653,  when 
the  old  parish  of  Barnweill  was  suppressed,  a  part  of  it  was 
annexed  to  the  parish  of  Craigie,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton.” 

Chalmers  must  be  in  error  in  stating  that  Barnweill  was 
suppressed  in  1653  ;  so  also  the  Statistical  Account,  which 
makes  the  date  1673.  The  suppression  took  place  in  order 
to  the  erection  of  the  parish  of  Stair,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  noble  family  of  Dalrymple ;  and  this  did  not  occur, 
according  to  the  Presbytery  Books,  till  1701.  The  parish 
church  of  Stair  was  not  built  till  1706,  in  which  year  intima- 
ion  was  made  by  the  Presbytery  to  the  parish  of  Barnweill 
tat  the  settlement  of  Stair  must  be  proceeded  with.  Still 
le  final  suppression  did  not  take  place  till  1714.  The  settle- 
nent  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  heritors  and  par¬ 
ishioners  of  Barnweill.  Wodrow,  writing  April  1,  1712, 
says,  “  I  hear  the  reluctance  of  the  people  in  the  old  parish  of 
Barnweel  continues  very  great  against  their  being  annexed  to 
New  Stair,  Ochiltree,  and  Craigy;  and  that,  besides  their 
attempt  to  burn  the  new  erected  Kirk  of  Stair,  vide  supra, 
they  are  now  resolving  to  rebuild  the  old  kirk  of  Barnweel, 
and  have  gathered  a  considerable  contribution  for  that  end  ; 
and  several  gentlemen,  some  from  one  principle  some  from 
‘another,  doe  encourage  them  in  this,  and  they  are  like  to 
through  it.”f  At  what  time  the  old  church  of  Craigie  was 
built  is  not  known.;  but  it  probably  underwent  some  altera¬ 
tion  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  we  find 
’a  minute  in  the  Presbytery  Books,  4th  March  1692,  to  the 
■effect  that  Robert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  John  Wallace  of 
Camcescan,  and  John  Hamilton  of  Inchgothriclr,  had  con- 

wochiam  de  Cragy  et  balliatum  de  Kyle-stewart.”  In  1700,  James,  son  of 
itobert,  was  retoured  in  the  same. 

division  of  the  parishes  of  Biccarton  and  Craigie  was  supplicated  for 
.n  1639. — Acts  of  Parliament. 
f  To  complete  or  go  through  with  it. 

I.  Pv 
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sented  to  an  alteration  of  the  kirk  of  Craigie.  The  present 
church  was  built  in  1776.  The  parochial  registers,  though 
not  regularly  kept,  commence  as  far  back  as  1679. 

The  suppression  of  Barnweill  was  only  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense.  It  remains  still  in  the  Cess  books  of  the  county  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  parish. 

It  appears  that  on  the  application  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
of  Stair,  Lord  President, '  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  one 
of  the  Ordinary  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  other 
heritors,  the  Court  of  Teinds,  after  a  remit  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  Sir  Peter  Wed- 
derburn  of  Gossford,  by  their  decreet,  dated  the  9th  July 
1673,  suppressed  the  parish  of  Barnweill,  which  was  then 
stated  to  contain  about  fifty  dwelling  houses,  and  annexed 
that  part  of  it  containing  the  lands  of  Brownhill  (including 
Fail,  &c.),  Law,  Torshaw,  and  Spittalside,  to  the  parish  of 
Tarbolton,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  Craigie.  The  teind 
of  a  great  part  of  it  attached  to  Craigie,  as  well  as  Tarbolton, 
went  to  endow  the  new  parish  of  Stair,  for  the  erection  of 
which  this  suppression  of  Barnweill  took  place ;  while  the 
teind  from  the  remainder,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Wallace, 
went  to  the  parish  of  Craigie. 

About  the  year  1784  the  late  James  Neill  of  Schaw  and 
Barnweill  acquired,  at  the  judicial  sale  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  Dunlop,  these  lands  (Sir  T.  Wallace  Dunlop’s  part 
of  Barnweill),  together  with  the  superiority  of  various  other 
lands  held  by  other  proprietors,  extending  over  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  the  parish  of  Barnweill  which  had  been  at¬ 
tached  quoad  sacra  to  Craigie,  and  which  were  afterwards 
erected  by  charter  into  the  “  Barony  of  Neill's  Barnweill." 
Thus  only  a  part  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Barnweill  was  at¬ 
tached  to  Craigie,  a  considerable  part  being  attached  to  Tar¬ 
bolton,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Neill’s  lands,  formerly 
Sir  Thomas  W.  Dunlop’s.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  par¬ 
ish  is  attached,  quoad,  temporalia,  to  the  parish  of  Stair, 
situated  five  or  six  miles  distant ;  while  the  whole  parish  re¬ 
mains  quoad  civilia  a  separate  and  distinct  parish. 
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The  etymology,  as  derived  from  an  act  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  said  to  he  handed  down  by  tradition,  is  absurd ;  it 
had  the  name  before  the  days  of  Wallace.  It  is  purely 
Celtic,  Bar’ -n- wield,  signifying  the  hill,  or  summit  of  streams, 
or  waters,  a  name  peculiarly  appropriate,  from  the  number  of 
springs  or  streamlets  that  must  have  issued  from  the  hill  sides 
before  the  lands  were  enclosed,  and  also  from  the  two  great 
lochs,  Barnweill  and  Fail,  situated  in  this  parish, — the  one 
the  source  of  the  Pow  or  Pal  (Burn),  joining  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  near  to  Prestwick,  and  the  other  the  source  of  the  Fail, 
joining  the  Ayr  near  to  Coilsfield. 

The  ancient  parish  extends  in  length  from  three  to  four 
miles, — viz.,  from  near  Lady  kirk  to  the  road  leading  from 
Irvine  towards  Dalmellington ;  and  about  two  miles  in 
breadth, — viz.,  from  the  north  of  Symington  parish,  near  to 
Helentonhill,  to  the  march  with  Tarbolton,  near  Spittalside. 
The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Symington,  on  the 
east  by  Craigie,  on  the  south  by  Tarbolton,  and  on  the  west 
by  Monkton. 

Craigie,  like  other  districts  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of 
superstition,  was  not  without  its  local  witches  and  spirits  of 
evil  genius.  Wodrow,  in  his  own  familiar  way,  records  a 
curious  instance  of  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  period.  “  My 
wife,”  he  says,  “  tells  me  that  she  heard  her  mother  frequently 
tell  that  Mr.  John  Campbell  of  Craigie,  minister,  whom  I 
knew  when  young,  frequently  told  her  that  he  had  been 
abroad  preaching,  and  generally  at  that  time  ther  wer  many 
hints  of  witches,  and  several  persons  in  process  for  witchcraft ; 
(it  was  some  years  before  the  Restoration)  and,  in  his  preach¬ 
ing,  he  cautioned  his  hearers  from  hearkening  to  Satan,  or 
credulity  in  believing  him,  insisting  that  no  regard  was  to  be 
had  to  him  or  to  his  creatures,  he  being  a  lyar  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  When  riding  home  alone  to  his  own  house  he 
heard  one  calling  him  by  his  name  in  the  highway;  and  Mr. 
Campbell  looked  about  and  saw  nobody.  This  was  repeated 
a  second  or  third  time.  At  the  third  time  he  said  nothing, 
but  heard  a  hideous  laughter,  and  a  voice  saying,  *  The  minis- 
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ter  himself  must  hearken  to  the  devil !’  He  rode  on  without 
any  return.  In  a  little  he  was  called  again  by  his  name, 
which  he  did  not  notice,  hut  rode  on;  then  the  spirit  cryed 
to  him  that  he  had  better  hearken  to  him,  for  he  had  a  matter 
that  very  nearly  concerned  him  to  impart.  Mr.  C  [ampbell] 
still  rode  on,  not  seeming  to  mind  what  was  said.  The  voice 
continued,  ‘Well,  believe  me  or  not,  it’s  true  I  tell  you,  and 
you  ought  to  take  heed  to  it.  When  you  go  home  your  wife 
is  expecting  you  to  supper ;  and  ther  is  a  hen  resting  at  the 
lire  for  you,  but  do  not  taste  it,  for  it  is  poisoned.’  He  rode 
home,  and  when  he  entered  his  house  he  saw  a  hen  rosting. 
He  was  then  in  some  perplexity,  and  asked  his  wife  wher  she 
had  the  hen.  She  told  him  that  the  beast  was  brought  in 
dead,  though  warm,  and  sold  by  a  woman  under  a  very  ill 
fame  for  witchcraft.  He  went  to  prayer  and  asked  light  from 
God.  He  was  in  a  great  strait  betwixt  a  just  care  for  his 
own  health,  and  taking  a  warning  from  an  evil  spirit.  How¬ 
ever  at  supper  he  cut  up  the  hen,  which  looked  well,  and  no 
way  discoloured,  which  made  him  incline  to  eat  her.  Just  at 
that  instant  a  little  dog  came  into  the  room,  and  it  struck 
him  in  the  mind  to  try  an  experiment  on  the  dog ;  and  he 
cast  a  piece  of  the  hen  to  the  dog,  who  had  no  sooner  eat  it 
but  he  swelled  and  dyed.  This  cleared  his  way,  and  he  eat 
none  of  the  hen.  There  are  some  evil  spirits,”  very  sagely 
continues  Wodrow,  “that,  when  permitted,  seem  to  delight 
in  freaks  ;  and  yet  it  seems  this  devil  has  been  forced  to  tell 
Mr.  Campbell  his  hazard,  and  used  as  an  instrument  for  pre¬ 
serving  this  good  man.  The  fact  is  sufficiently  vouched,  and 
may  be  depended  on.”  A  large  stone,  popularly  called  the 
“  Witches’  Stone,”  stood  upright  near  the  church,  in  a  field 
on  Lodgehouse  farm.  The  tradition  is  that  a  witch  Hying 
with  it,  to  demolish  Craigie  Kirk,  her  apron  strings  gave  way, 
and  it  fell  down  on  the  spot  which  it  afterwards  occupied. 
It  was  in  all  probability  a  druiclical  remain ;  probably  a  rock¬ 
ing-stone.  It  stood  upon  three  stones,  so  high  that  a  man 
could  crawl  under.  It  was  destroyed  in  1819  to  build  houses. 
The  farmer’s  wife,  it  is  said,  took  some  antipathy  to  it,  and 
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would  not  give  her  husband  rest  until  he  consented  to  have 
it  removed.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Jamieson  and  an  assis¬ 
tant  were  employed  to  blast  it,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
When  broken  up  it  filled  twenty-four  carts.  Such  was  the 
feeling  of  sacrilege  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  stone, 
that  it  was  observed  the  farmer’s  wife  became  blind,  and  con¬ 
tinued  'so  for  eight  years,  when  she  died.  Jamieson,  who 
blasted  it,  never  did  well  afterwards.  He  drank  and  went  to 
ruin. 

During  the  era  of  smuggling,  Craigie  hills  are  known  to 
have  been  the  depository  of  a  large  share  of  the  contraband 
goods  landed  at  Troon  and  other  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
broken  nature  of  the  crags  afforded  many  secure  places  of 
secrecy.  The  old  worthies  who  took  part  in  this  exciting 
trade  have  scarcely  yet  all  died  out. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

There  are  the  remains  of  at  least  two  encampments  in  this 
parish — one  on  Barnweill  hill  and  another  at  Camp  Castle. 
The  former,  about  one  and  a-half  mile  south-west  of  Craigie 
Kirk,  is  of  a  square  form,  and  on  that  account  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  of  Roman  construction.'  The  Romans  are  known 
to  have  penetrated  Cuninghame  and  Kyle  along  the  source  of 
the  river  Irvine  to  its  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  camp  at  Barn- 
weill  may  have  therefore  been  one  of  their  stations,  as  it  com¬ 
mands  a  most  extensive  range  of  country.  Camp,  or  Kemp 
Castle,  is  situated  upon  one  of  the  hills  near  the  village.  It 
consists  of  a  heap  of  rocks,  or  stones  rolled  together,  and 
affords  an  excellent  view  of  the  district  of  Cuninghame.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  an  out-look  connected  with  Craigie 
Castle.  There  are  also  several  law  or  moat  hills  in  the  parish 
— one  on  the  farm  of  Highlangside-Craigie.  The  upper  part 
having  been  removed,  the  plough  now  goes  over  it.  Another 
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on  Cairnliill  property,  now  enclosed  in  a  plantation.  A  third 
immediately  above  the  village,  and  a  fourth  on  Knockmarloch 
estate,  within  the  parish  of  Craigie. 

The  ruins  of  Craigie  Castle  are  the  most  prominent  object 
of  antiquity  in  the  parish.  Little  is  said  of  this  stronghold 
in  any  of  our  topographical  works;*  and  judging  from  its 


appearance  at  a  distance,  one  is  not  prepared  to  expect  any¬ 
thing  very  peculiar  or  striking  in  its  character.  The  visitor, 
however,  is  most  agreeably  disappointed.  If  not  so  massive 
as  some  of  the  other  strengths,  of  which  remains  exist  in  the 
country,  it  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent,  while  the  general 
design  displays  a  degree  of  military  science  in  vain  to  he 
sought  for  in  any  part  of  Ayrshire,  if  not  in  Scotland.  The 
site  of  Craigie  castle  is  particularly  excellent,  considering  the 
munitions  of  Avar  in  use  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  The 
building  stands  on  a  gentle  rising  ground  facing  the  west,  be¬ 
tween  two  morasses,  which,  prior  to  their  being  drained, 


It  is  not  noticed  in  Grose’s  “  Antiquities  of  Scotland.’ 
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must  have  presented  an  insuperable  barrier  to  attack  on  either 
side;  while  deep  ditches,  cut  in  front  and  rear  between  the 
two  hogs,  or  rather  lochs,  completely  isolated  it  from  the  solid 
land.  There  is,  besides,  no  eminence  near  enough  from  which 
any  implement  of  destruction  then  known  could  have  been 
propelled  against  the  walls,  or  thrown  into  the  castle  with 
effect.  The  area  within  the  moat  may  extend  to  about  two 
acres.  The  main  building  or  castle  occupies  the  centre,  and 
consists  of  an  oblong  square,  four  stories  in  height.  The 
principal  apartment,  or  ground  hall,  which  seems  to  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  entire  of  the  second  floor,  still  retains  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  superior,  if  not  magnificent  architecture.  The 
columns  of  the  arched  roof,  rising  from  the  floor,  appear  to 
have  converged  towards  the  top  pretty  much  in  the  style  of 
the  celebrated  chapter-house  of  Crossraguel.  The  outer  walls, 
judging  from  the  remains  that  are  left,  would  reach  to  about 
half  the  height  of  the  castle.  The  drawbridge  stood  at  the 
north-west  corner,  and  was  defended  by  a  tower,  which 
thoroughly  commanded  the  approach,  south-west  as  well  as 
west  and  north ;  while,  from  the  circuitous  nature  of  the 
passage  to  the  castle,  the  besiegers,  even  after  they  had  gained 
an  entrance,  would  be  exposed  to  a  raking  cross-fire,  both 
from  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  the  courtyard  in  the  rear. 
In  short,  wherever  the  assault  might  be  attempted,  the  build¬ 
ing  is  so  constructed  that  the  enemy  would  be  completely 
outflanked  on  all  sides,  save  perhaps  the  east,  where  the 
breadth  of  the  ditch  seems  to  have  been  mainly  depended 
upon.  The  two  large  vaults  on  the  south  and  east,  which 
appear  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  keep,  were  designed, 
in  all  probability,  as  places  of  safety  for  the  families  of  the 
defenders.  The  premises  must  have  been  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  between  two  and  three  hundred  retainers. 

At  what  time  the  castle  was  built  is  perhaps  beyond  the 
possibility  of  discovery.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  it  was  either  wholly  or  partially  erected  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  subsequently  to  the  marriage 
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of  Wallace  of  Biccarton  with  the  heiress  of  Craigie  in  1371. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  marriage  that  the  descendants 
of  the  family  of  the  “  Saviour  of  Scotland  ”  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  property  of  Craigie.  What  seems  to 
strengthen  our  conjecture,  is  the  circumstance  of  a  stone, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Wallaces  and  Lindsays  quartered, 
having  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  The  relic 
still  is,  or  was,  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Mains  of 
Craigie  adjacent,  and  is  regarded  with  no  small  curiosity  by 
the  neighbourhood,  the  peasant,  unacquainted  with  heraldry, 
believing  it  to  represent  wild  men  playing  at  draughts.  The 
original  arms  of  the  Lindsays  was,  Gules,  a  Fess  Cheque, 
Argent  and  Azure  ;  that  of  Wallace,  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant, 
Azure,  to  which  two  supporters,  savages,  were  afterwards 
added.  The  arms  of  the  first  Wallace  of  Craigie,  upon  his 
union  with  the  heiress  of  that  property,  is  a  Fess  Cheque, 
with  a  Lion  rampant  in  the  centre,  upon  a  tablet  supported 
by  two  savages  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  colour  of  the 
cheque  and  lion,  if  ever  painted  on  the  stone,  does  not 
now  appear.  The  tablet  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  ought 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  chance  of  accident.  The  Wallace 
family  continued,  to  occupy  the  castle  of  Craigie  till  about 
1588,  when  they  acquired  the  castle  of  Newton-upon-Ayr, 
which  afterwards  became  their  chief  residence.  Craigie  castle 
seems  to  have  been  so  much  neglected  that,  when  undergoing 
some  repairs  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
portion  of  the  roof  fell  in,  after  which  it  was  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin.  There  are  some  stories  told  of  “  Wallace  wight,”  in 
connection  with  this  castle  ;  but  from  the  facts  already  stated 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  family  had  no  concern  with  it  in  his 
day. 

The  ancient  portion  of  Cairnhill  Mansion,  which  consists 
of  a  square  tower,  is  the  next  oldest  building  in  the  parish  ; 
but  it  is  so  incorporated  with  the  modern  as  to  be  scarcely' 
distinguishable  without  close  inspection. 

The  Kirk  of  Barnweill,  situated  on  a  rising-ground  near  the 
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centre  of  the  parish,  appears  to  have  heen  a  moderately  sized 
one-story  building.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  kirkyard 
of  about  half  an  acre,  in  which  several  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  have  still  burying  grounds.  The  walls  are  over¬ 
grown  with  ivy ;  and  the  kirkyard  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
trees.  The  oldest  tombstone  legible  in  it,  is  dated  1661;  but 
there  are  several  others  evidently  much  older.  The  situation  is 
truly  picturesque.  In  the  western  gable  of  the  kirk  may  still 
be  seen  the  font  for  holy  water,  tut  now  inverted — an 
indication  of  the  conversion  of  the  natives  from  the  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 

Three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  kirk,  on  a  green  hill 
rising  steeply  from  the  north,  lines  exist  which  some  suppose 
to  have  been  a  place  of  strength,  either  during  the  Roman  or 
Danish  invasions.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Barnweill.  We  find  in  Bleau’s  Atlas, 
published  in  1654,  (from  a  previous  survey  by  Timothy  Pont), 
nearly  corresponding  with  this  spot,  “the  old  Castle  of  Barn- 
wyiel.”  The  ground,  apparently  artificially  raised  in  ridges, 
is  no  doubt  part  of  the  foundation-stones  and  walls  of  the  old 
castle,  now  overgrown  with  soil ;  and  the  square  space  con¬ 
tiguous,  alleged  by  some  to  have  been  an  entrenched  encamp¬ 
ment,  seems  rather  to  have  been  one  of  those  laws  or  seats  of 
justice  invariably  attached  to  baronial  residences.  Its  northern 
face  is  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  while  the  other  three  sides 
appear  to  have  been  cut  off  by  a  deep  ditch.  This  castle  was 
garrisoned  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion,  and  must,  of 
course,  have  been  older  than  the  days  of  Wallace. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  there  were  the  straggling  remains  of  a 
village  along  what  is  called  the  loaning  or  roading ;  there  was 
the  Townhead,  the  Midtown,  and  the  Townend,  all  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  ancient  names  indicate  the 
same.  Campbell  of  Craigie  holds  several  20s.  lands  in  the 
village  of  Barnweill,  in  Townhead,  Midtown,  and  Townend, 
while  two  portions  of  the  late  General  Neill’s  lands  are  desig¬ 
nated  20s.  lands  in  the  Townhead  of  Barnweill.  The  only  one 
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of  these  steadings  that  now  remains  is  one  of  the  20s.  lands ; 
it  was  formerly  the  property  of  John  Brown,  grandfather  to 
the  present  tenant  in  Kirkhill  of  Barnweill,  and  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Brown,  Writer,  Ayr.  This  family  had  held  this 
property  for  many  generations. 


FAMILIES  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  CRAIGIE. 

NEILL  OP  BARNWEILL. 

The  family  claim  to  be  descended  of  the  MacNeills  of 
Barra,  a  cadet  of  whom  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Ayrshire 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  name  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  the  records  of  Prestwick.  There  was  a 
“Schyr  Dauid  Neill,”  chaplain,  clerk  of  the  burgh  in  1554-5  ; 
and  various  others  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  first  of  the 
family  condescended  upon  is— 

William  Neill.  He  married  Janet,  daughter  of  James 
Blair,  Ayr,  and  a  niece  of  David  Blair  of  Adamton,  and  by 
her  was  father  of — 

James  Neill,  merchant  in  Ayr.  About  the  beginning  of 
last  century  he  acquired  the  lands  of  Shaw,  in  Ochiltree  par¬ 
ish,  and  sometime  thereafter — about  1738 — the  lands  of 
Drumley  and  others,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.  He  married, 
in  1722,  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Smith  of  Drongan.  They 
had  a  numerous  family,  most  of  whom,  however,  died  early 
in  life.  Mr.  Neill  was  for  some  time  a  bailie  of  the  burgh. 
He  died,  at  the  great  age  of  88,  28th  October,  1774.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

James  Neill  of  Schaw  and  Barnweill,  who  was  a  writer  in 
Ayr.  He  married  Margaret  Smith,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Smith  of  Swindridgemuir,  and  by  her  had  issue — besides  a 
son,  James,  and  two  daughters,  Jean  and  Marion-Jane,  who 
all  died  young — 
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Andrew,  Captain  in  the  90th  Begiment.  He  married  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Patey  of  Beading,  and  died  at  Mallow,  in  Ireland,  in 
1813,  leaving  a  son  (posthumous),  Andrew-Charles-Brisbane,  in  the 
medical  service  of  the  E.I.C. 

James  Neill  of  Schaw,  as  formerly  stated,  acquired  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Barnweill  in  1784.  He  died  in  January,  1799.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Colonel  William  Smith  Neill  of  Barnweill  and  Swindridge- 
mwir.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Smith  on  succeeding,  on  the 
death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  in  1838,  to  the  latter  property. 
He  was  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  Royal  Ayrshire  Militia,  Deputy- 
lieutenant  for  Ayrshire,  a  Magistrate,  and  Commissioner  of 
Supply.  He  married,  in  November,  1807,  Caroline,  daughter 
of  George  Price  Spiller,  Esq.,  Commissary-General,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Spiller  of  Shevioke,  county  Cornwall.  He  had  issue — 

1.  James-George. 

2.  John-Martin-Bladen,  Captain  40th  Begiment,  served  during  the  entire 

of  the  second  campaign  in  Affghanistan,  was  present  in  every  action 
with  the  Candahar  division  of  the  army,  and  received  the  medal  of 
Candahar,  Ghuznee,  Cabul,  1842.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  campaign. 

3.  William-Francis,  Lieutenant  Boyal  Artillery. 

4.  Caroline. 

5.  Margaret-Smith. 

6.  Sarah,  married  to  Major-General  Sir  Edward  Macarthur,  K.C.B. 

7.  Henrietta- Jane-Ellen. 

Lieut-Colonel  Neill  died  in  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eidest  son — 

Brigadier-General  James-George  Smith  Neill,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Lucknow.  He  was  bom  in  1810,  and  entering  the 
E.I.C.S.  at  an  early  age,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
India.  During  the  war  with  Russia  he  commanded  the 
Turkish  contingent ;  and,  on  returning  to  India,  led  his  regi¬ 
ment,  the  1st  Madras  European  Fusiliers,  to  Benares,  Alla¬ 
habad,  and  Cawnpore,  being  the  first  to  stem  the  tide  of 
rebellion.  He  also  led  a  brigade  to  Lucknow,  where,  after 
carrying  the  batteries  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  on  the  25th 
September,  1857,  he  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory.  He  was, 
says  the  Bombay  Times,  “  the  pride  and  idol  of  the  army.” 
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lie  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Warde, 
of  the  5th  Bengal  Native  Cavalry,  grand-daughter  of  General 
George  Warde  of  Woodlands  Castle,  Glamorganshire.  He 
had  issue — 

1.  William-James. 

2.  Charles-Bladen. 

3.  George-Fraser-Eric. 

4.  Andrew-Harry-Spencer. 

5.  Harrison-Francis-Spencer 

The  widow  of  General  Neill  had  the  rank  conferred  upon 
her  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  had  her  husband 
lived  to  receive  the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Bath  de¬ 
signed  for  him,  and  the  East  India  Company  voted  her  <£500 
a-year.  A  full  length  statue  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  General  Neill  in  Wellington  Square,  Ayr. 

William-James  Smith  Neill,  now  of  Barnweill  and  Swin- 
dridgemuir,  is  an  officer  in  the  Koyal  Artillery. 

Arms — Quarterly:  1st,  Azure,  a  Lion,  rampant,  Argent; 
2d,  Or,  a  Hand,  fesse-ways,  couped,  Gules,  holding  a  Cross- 
Crosslet,  titchee,  Azure,  in  pale  ;  3d,  Or,  a  Lymphad  (or  Gal¬ 
ley),  Sa.  ;  4th,  per  fesse,  Argent  and  Azure,  to  represent  the 
sea,  out  of  which  issueth  a  rock,  Gules. 

Crests — 1st,  a  Sinister  Arm,  in  armour,  holding  a  Dagger, 
hack-handed  ;  a  Dexter  Hand,  proper,  holding  a  Sword. 

Mottoes — “  Yincere  vel  mori.  Steady.” 

Seats — Barnweill  and  Swindridgemuir. 

Barnweill  House  is  a  neat  mansion,  built  about  sixty  years 
ago. 


6.  James-John-Vansitart. 

7.  Mary-Caroline-Kaikes. 

8.  Cliarlotte-Margaret 

9.  Elizabetli-Catkerine. 


BARNWEILL - HAMILTON'S  AND  WALLACES. 

The  barony  of  Barneweill  belonged,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  Lord  John  Hamilton,  commendator  of  Aherhrothock, 
from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  of 
Some  and  Sanquhar,  in  1567.  It  had  previously,  however, 
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belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Wallace.  In  1531, 
George  Wallace  of  Barnweil  was  witness  to  a  bequest  to  the 
choristers  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Ayr.* * * §  The  charter  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  “to  William  Hamilton  of  Sanquhair, 
Knight,  and  Dame  Janet  Campbell,  his  spouse,  of  the  barony 
of  Berneweill  and  Symontown,  in  the  baillery  of  Kyle-stewart 
and  co.  of  Ayr,”  confirmed  under  the  great  seal,  12th  January, 
1567.  The  property  was  given  to  his  only  son  :  October  16, 
1578 — “  Johne  Hamilton  of  Barnweill"  grants  sasing  “  of  all 
and  haill  the  xxs.  land,  in  Townheid  of  Barnweill,  occupiit 
be  William  Wallace  of  Gariggis,  [&c.]  and  of  the  four  li. 
land  of  Barnweill-Heries,  [&c.]  in  warrandice  of  the  said  xxs. 
land,  to  William  Wallace,  sone  and  heir  apperand  to  William 
Wallace,  in  Gariggis,  [&c.]  conforme  to  the  said  precept,  [&e.] 
maid  therupoun  [&c.]  Befoir  William  Wallace,  zounger,  of 
Barnweill.”  +  J  From  this  we  learn  that  the  first  of  the 
second  Wallaces  of  Barneweill  was  William  Wallace,  eldest 
son  of  William  Wallace  of  Galriggis  or  Garrix,  in  the  parish 
of  Dundonald.  John  Hamilton,  however,  still  continued  to 
possess  a  portion  of  the  barony,  and  was  styled  of  Barnweill. 
He  was  witness  to  a  monetary  transaction,  October  11,  1583. 
The  name  of  William  Wallace,  younger  of  Barnweill,  occurs 
about  the  same  time  in  various  documents  as  having,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office  of  bailie  of  the  district,  given  “  lieretabill 
stait  and  sasing”  to  parties.  Again,  his  name  occurs,  in  the 
same  capacity,  in  1586.  His  father  died  about  this  time, 
for,  in  the  same  year,  certain  legal  steps  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  “before  William  Wallace  of  Barnweill.” §  In  1609  he 
is  mentioned  in  the  Testament  of  Issobell  Wilsonne  in  Barn¬ 
weill.  To  whom  he  was  married  does  not  appear  ;  but  Lady 
Wallace  of  Barnweill  occurs  among  the  list  of  debtors  in  the 


*  Requiem-Book  of  St.  John’s,  in  archives  of  Ayr. 

f  Mason’s  Note-Book. 

J  There  were  also  the  xxs.  land  of  Ovir-Barnweill,  of  which— November 
17,  1578— William  Wallace  in  Aucliindonane  gaif  lieretabill  stait  and  sas¬ 
ing  to  George  Douglas,  zounger,  of  Pennyland,  and  Margaret  Douglas,  his 
spouse,  personalie  present. — Mason's  Note-Book. 

§  Glasgow  Commissary  Records. 
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Testament  of  “Adam  Baird,  flescheor  in  Kilmarnock,  quha 
deceist  in  August,  1609.* * * §  They  had  two  sons,  Robert  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Mr.  William  Wallace .f  Robert  appears  as  younger 
of  Barnweill  in  several  testamentary  documents — amongst 
others,  in  that  of  “  Adame  Levingstoun  in  Fail!,”  January, 
1622.  His  father,  however,  must  have  died  previous  to  1628, 
in  which  year  we  find  him  styled  of  Barnweill.^  From  this 
period  we  lose  sight  of  the  Barnweill  Wallaces.  Part  of  the 
barony  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Galriggis  or  Garrix  Wal¬ 
laces  ;  but  the  whole — including  Herries,  Barnweill,  and 
Symountoune — fell  ultimately  into  the  Craigie  and  Cairnhill 
families — the  latter  possessing  Ketlier  Barnweill, §  and  the 
former  the  rest  of  the  barony,  in  which  William  Wallace  of 
Craigie,  as  heir  of  his  father,  was  retoured  in  1680. 


WALLACES  OF  CAIRNHILL. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  family  originally  sprung 
from  that  of  Craigie,  but  at  what  time  is  not  quite  certain. 
As  we  have  shown  in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  latter,  the 
first  of  the  Wallaces  of  Cairnhill  could  not  well  be  Hugh ,  the 
son  of  Adam,  as  stated  in  Robertson’s  Ayrshire  Families ; 
still,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it  down,  apparently  by  mistake,  he 
may  very  possibly  have  been  a  son  of  Sir  John  Wallace  of 
Craigie,  wdio  died  of  his  wounds  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Sark,  which  was  fought  in  1448.  In  fact  the  documents  at 
Cairnhill  render  it  certain  that  Sir  John  Wallace  of  Craigie|[ 

*  Glasgow  Commissary  Records. 

f  They  are  witnesses  to  “the  ISTotar’s  subscription,”  in  the  Testament  of 
Isobel  Wilsoune,  already  alluded  to. 

f  Some  of  the  family  of  Wallace  were  ministers  of  Barnweill.  “Maister 
Robert  Wallace,  minister  of  Barnweill,”  is  mentioned  in  testamentary  docu¬ 
ments  in  1643  and  1600. 

§  Robert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  heir  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Wallace,  was 
retoured  in  Nether  Barnweill  in  1690. 

||  The  family  MS.,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  states  that  he 
was  Lieutenant-General  to  King  James  at  the  battle  of  Sark,  and  that  he 
killed  Magnus,  the  English  general,  with  his  own  hand.  He  was 
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had  three  sons.  The  family  account  says  he  married  “  Dame 
Elizabeth  Cathcart,  daughter  to  Allan,  Lord  Cathcart,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons,  John,  the  eldest ;  the  second  Adam, 
who  was  Lair'd  of  Cairnhill ;  the  third  Hugh,  who  married 
the  heritrix  of  Ellerslie,  that  estate  being  at  the  time  fallen 
into  the  family  for  the  want  of  heirs  male.”  We  must  there¬ 
fore  assume 

Adam  Wallace  of  Carnel,  whose  existence  is  proved  by  a 
minute  in  the  records  of  Prestwick,  wherein  he  is  stated  to 
be  the  grandfather  of  James,  to  have  been  the  first  of  Cairn- 
hill.  Crawfurd,  in  his  History  of  Renfrewshire,  mentions  a 

John  Wallace  of  Cairnhill  as  alive  in  1510.  If  this  was 
the  case,  he  must  have  been  an  elder  brother  of 

William  Wallace  of  Carnell,  who  fell  at  Flodden  in  1513, 
and  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

James  Wallace  of  Carnell,  who,  as  previously  mentioned, 
was  in  1527  amerciated  for  intercommuning  with  the  Sheriff 
of  Ayr,  then  at  the  horn  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis.  In  the  records  of  Prestwick,  he  is  mentioned  in 
the  following  minute: — “July  17,  1531.  Quo  die,  James 
Wallace,  Lard  of  Carnell,  comperand  in  jugement,  askyt  to 
be  enterit  he  ane  breve  of  fawore,  as  use  of  burght  ys,  to  vij 
akeris  of  medow  lyand  wtin.  ye  boundis  &  fredome  of  ye 
said  burght,  as  nerest  &  lauchful  air  to  wmquyl  Adame 
Wallace  of  Carnel ,  his  grandsr.,  to  he  haldin  of  ye  said 
burght  in  feu  ferme,  payand  zerly”  [left  blank].  From  origi¬ 
nal  papers  in  the  possession  of  Lieutenant  Eullarton  of  Over- 
ton,  he  appears  to  have  married  Janet  Montgomerie,  probably 
of  Giffen,  by  whom  he  had  his  successor: — “June  6,  1538, 
Jonet  Montgomery,  relict  of  vmqle  James  Wallace  of  Car- 
nail,”  grants  a  discharge  to  “  ane  honourable  man,  Mungo 
Mure  of  Kowallane,”  of  a  certain  sum,  “  for  ye  completing  of 
ye  marriage  of  Hew  Wallace  of  ye  Carnell,  my  soun,  wt. 

“wounded  in  the  field,  whereof  he  died  at  Craigie  about  three  months 
after  the  battle.  The  standard  which  he  carried  at  the  fight,  and  the 
signet  ring  which  he  wore  upon  his  hand,  are  ever  since  kept  in  the  family, 
as  monuments  of  him.” 
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Isabel  Mure,  dochter  to  the  said  Mungo,”  &c.  To  this  docu¬ 
ment,  Troilus  Montgomerie,  second  son  of  Adam  Mont¬ 
gomerie  of  Giffen,  is  a  witness.  We  thus  learn  that  James 
Wallace  of  Carnale  died  before  1538,  and  that  his  son  and 
successor  was  , 

Hew  Wallace  of  the  .Carnell.  He  married,  as  the  discharge 
already  quoted  implies,  Isabel  Mure ,  daughter  of  Mungo 
Mure  of  Rowallane.*  This  is  corroborated  by  the  existence 
of  a  tabular  stone,  which  was  placed  outside  the  square  stair¬ 
case  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the  castle  or  house  of  Cairnhill. 
This  part  having  become  untenantable,  the  present  proprietor, 
Col.  J.  F.  Hamilton,  in  building  the  new  and  elegant  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  residence,  preserved  the  old  staircase,  and  had  the 
tablet  carefully  replaced  in  the  wall.  It  contains  the  arms  of 
the  Wallaces  of  Craigie  in  one  shield,  and  those  of  the  Mures 
of  Rowallan  in  another,  with  the  initials  of  the  parties  and 
the  date  above,  thus — “H.  V.,  1569,  I.  M. and  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  below: — “  Wt.  out  the  lord  be  maister  of  the 
wark,  he  bigis  in  vain  tho  ever  so  strong.”  The  date  “  1569  ” 
must  be  regarded  as  the  year  in  which  that  portion  of  the 
house  of  Cairnhill  was  either  built  or  repaired.  By  this  mar¬ 
riage  there  was  at  least  one  child,  Helen,  married  to  John 
Schaw  of  Sornbeg.  This  we  learn  from  the  testament  of 
“  Helene  Boss,  spouse  of  Andrew  Schaw  of  Sornbeg,”  who 
died  in  1551,  in  which  Hugo  Wallace  de  Carnell  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  “  quinquaginta  tres  libras  sex  solidos  octo  denarios 
restans,”  of  the  marriage  contract  between  John  Schaw,  her 
son  and  heir  apparent,  and  “  Helena  Wallace,  filia  dicti 
Hugonis.”  Robertson  conjectures  that  it  was  this  “  Wallace 
of  Cairnhill  whose  daughter,  Margaret  Wallace,  was  married, 
prior  to  the  12th  February  1530-1,  to  William  Dalrymple  of 
Stair  (ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Stair),  as  appears  from 

*  In  the  History  of  the  House  of  Rowallan,  the  daughters  of  Mungo  Mure 
are  said  to  have  been  “  the  Lady  Enterkine,  Lady  Carnall,  Lady  Mochrum, 
Lady  Barrochane,  and  Lady  Dreghome;”  and  in  a  deed  (October  1550)  by 
Dame  Margaret  Boyd,  in  favour  of  John  Mure  of  Rowallane,  “Issobell 
Mure,  spouS  of  Hew  Wallace  of  Carnell, "  is  expressly  mentioned. 
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a  charter  quoted  in  Wood's  Peerage  of  that  date.”  From  the 
dates,  however,  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  she  was  his 
sister.  He  is  perhaps  equally  incorrect  in  supposing  him 
“the  same  Hugh  Wallace  of  Cairnhill  who,  in  1557,  alienated 
the  lands  of  Blackwood-yards,  Rypeside,  Dormontside,  &c.,  to 
•James  Weir  of  Blackwood,  and  his  spouse,  Euphema  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  which  was  confirmed  to  them  by  William,  Cornmen- 
dator  of  Kelso  in  1561,  as  stated  in  Douglas’s  Baronage." 
The  Hugh  here  alluded  to  must  have  been  the  successor  of 

John  Wallace  of  Carnell,'  whose  name  appears  in  the 
Criminal  Trials,  but  of  wrhom  no  particulars  are  known. 
He  was  succeeded  by 

Hew  Wallace  of  Carnell,  who  in  1563  was  one  of  the  assize 
on  the  trial  of  John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  forty- 
seven  others,  for  attempting  to  restore  the  mass  at  Kirkoswald. 
This,  and  not  the  previous  Hew  W allace  of  Carnell,  as  Robert- 
son  conjectures,  must  have  been  “  among  the  number  of  those 
Ayrshire  lords  and  lesser  barons  who  were  component  parts 
of  the  famed  convention  or  parliament  in  1560,  which  gave 
the  first  appearance  of  legality  to  the  establishment  of  presby¬ 
tery  in  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  and  Mary, 
though  with  an  implied  rather  than  a  direct  consent  of  the 
sovereign.”  In  1566  Hew  Wallace  of  Carnell  was  surety  for 
“  Maister  Andro  Hay,  Persoun  of  Renfrew,  that  he  sail  re- 
mane  in  free  ward  within  the  burcht  of  Dunbar,  and  twa 
miles  round  about  the  same,”  &c.  His  name  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  list  of  assize  in  the  books  of  Adjournal :  amongst 
other  occasions  at  the  trial  in  1567-8,  of  parties  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  In  1572,  he  be¬ 
came  security  for  certain  individuals  “  delatit  for  airt  and 
pairt  in  the  murder  of  the  Kingis  twa  Regents.”  Hew 
Wallace  of  Carnell,  together  with  “  Robert,  his  son  and  ap¬ 
parent  heir,”  gave  sasine  (February  21,  1581-2)  of  “the  v. 
lib.  land  of  Fowtoun  and  four  lib.  land  of  Symontoun,”  in 
liferent  to  “  Jonet  Campbell,  Lady  Barskimming,”  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Hew  the  father.*  In  1582  he  and 

*  She  is  styled  “  Lady  Carnell  ”  on  the  margin. 
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his  son  Robert  gave  a  charter  of  alienation  to  George  Hamil¬ 
ton,  burges  of  Ayr,  of  an  annual  rent  of  1.  merks,  “  to  be 
zeirlie  vpleftit  furth  of  all  and  haill  the  ten  merk  land  of  auld 
extent  of  Drumley,  or  any  part  thereof,”  &c\*  Robertson 
supposes  him  to  be  “  the  same  Wallace  of  Cairnhill  who  had 
a  daughter  married  to  Gavin  Hamilton  of  Orbiestoun,  as 
appears  in  the  history  of  that  family  in  Douglas's  Baronage.'” 
His  son,  Robert,  who  is  mentioned  as  “  Robert  Wallace, 
younger  of  Carnell,”  a  witness  in  the  legal  case  at  Monkton 
in  1586,  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  Craigie  family, 
appears  to  have  predeceased  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson, 

John  Wallace  of  Carnell,  who  appears  in  the  testament  of 
“  Mareouri  Sawer  in  Tempilhous,  wtin.  the  parochin  of  Tor- 
bolton,”  in  1591.  In  a  retour,  dated  12th  May,  1596,  he  is 
designed  heir  to  Robert  Wallace,  younger  of  Carnell;  “whilst 
in  another  of  the  same  date,  he  is  retoured  heir  to  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  William  Wallace  of  Carnell  [killed  at  Flodden], 
in  the  ten  merk  land  of  Cashogil,  in  the  barony  of  Drumlan- 
rick  and  shire  of  Drumfries  ;  also,  as  heir  in  the  same  to  his 
grandfather,  Iiugh.”t  If  Robertson  is  correct  in  quoting 
these  charters,  it  follows  that  John,  Hew,  and  Hew  were 
brothers,  in  which  case,  the  last  John,  would  be  the  great- 
grandson  of  William,  who  fell  at  Flodden.  In  1600,  lie  was 
security  for  “  William  Crawfurd  of  Lochnoreis,”  for  abiding 
from  the  raid  of  Dumfries.  $  He  is  mentioned  in  a  document, 
dated  June  29,  1602,  as  indebted,  along  with  “Cornell 
David  Boyd  of  Turgill,”  in  the  sum  of  6,000  merks,  to  the 
assignees  of  Thomas,  Lord  Boyd.J  In  1610,  he  was  succeeded, 
according  to  Robertson,  by 

James  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  whose  existence,  he  says,  “is 
identified  from  a  charter,  followed  by  a  sasine,  granted  by 
him,  of  dates  26th  March  and  26tli  April,  1602,  of  the  lands 
of  Over  Barnwoil,  to  Andrew  Craufurd  in  Drings,  representa- 


*  Mason’s  Notes. 


t  Bobertson. 


t  Criminal  Trials. 
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tive  then  of  the  Craufurds  of  Thirdpart,  in  Renfrewshire.” 
If  we  can  trust  to  Robertson,  Janies  must  have  died  very- 
soon  after  obtaining  possession  of  the  property;  for  we  find 
another 

Sir  John  Wallace  of  Camel!,*  who  appears  as  a  creditor, 
being  one  of  the  “  wardatouris  ”  for  the  Lordship  of  Boyd, 
in  the  testament  of  “vmqle  Marione  Andro  in  Cruikis  Mylne, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock,”  in  1603.  He  was  provost  of 
Prestwick  in  1611.  He  appears,  says  Robertson,  “several 
times  in  the  records  of  Parliament,  as  in  1 608,  when  he,  and 
Campbell  of  Cessnock,  were  members  for  the  burgh  of  Ayr ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  they  both  are  conjoined,  with  the 
Laird  of  Blair  and  Mowat  of  Bushie,  members  for  Irvine,  as 
commissioners,  along  with  the  magistrates  of  these  burghs,  to 
see  “  that  buitis  and  shoone  are  made  in  conformity  with  the 
price  of  leather.”  This  was  deemed  necessary  in  consequence 
of  “the  grite  and  extraordinair  derth  and  pryces  raisit  vpon 
the  buitis  and  shoone  through  all  pairtis  of  this  countrey.” 
In  1609,  “Sir  Johne  Wallace  of  Carnell,  Knyt.,”  was 
cautioner  for  the  entry  of  “  James  Mure  in  Mynniehagen, 
dilaitit  of  airt  and  pairt  of  bewitching  of  Margaret  Wiclit  in 
Dalmellington.”  Sir  John  appears  in  various  testamentary^ 
and  other  documents,  down  till  1622.  In  1617,  and  in  1621, ' 
he  and  the  Laird  of  Blair  were  members  for  the  county  of 
Ayr.  He  married  Jeane  (not  Helen,  as  Robertson  has  it) 
Stewart,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Castlemilk, 
who  died  in  1618.  Her  latter- will  runs  thus — “The  testa¬ 
ment  and  inventar  of  vmqle  Jeane  Stewart,  Lady  Carnell,  the 
tyme  of  hir  deceis,  quha  deceist  in  ye  monethe  of  October, 
1618,  fiaytfullie  maid  andgevin  vpbe  Sir  Johnne  Wallace  of 
Carnell,  Knyt.  In  name  and  behalf  of  Hew,  Williame, 
Matthew,  Jeane,  and  Margaret  Wallace,  bairnis  lautfull  to 
ye  defunct  excrs.  dative.”  In  the  testament  of  Jonet  Stewart, 
Lady  Castlemilk,  her  mother,  who  died  the  same  year,  the 
following  legacies  occur  : — Item,  I  leif  to  Jonet  Wallace,  my 

*  Sir  John  had  a  brother,  Adam,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  cautioner  in  th@ 
testament  of  Adame  Stewart  of  Barskimming. 
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oe’s  dochter,  Matthew  Wallace,  Garskaddane,  fyve  hundrith 
mks.  Mair,  I  leif  to  Margaret  Wallace,  dochter  to  Sir 
Johnne  Wallace  of  Cairnehill,  the  sowme  of  fyve  hundrith 
mks.”  Matthew,  the  third  son,  thus  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  of  Carscadden,  and  to  have  had  a  daughter,  named 
Jonet,  after  her  great-grandmother,  Lady  Castlemilk.  Sir  John 
was  alive  in  16 SO.* 

The  estate  of  Cairnhill  about  this  period,  or  shortly  after, 
passed  from  the  family  altogether.  Eobertson  traces  two 
successors  ;  but  he  is  evidently  in  error.  It  came  for  a  time 
into  the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  Cathcart  family,  who  were 
related  by  marriage.  The  first  we  meet  with  is  Allane  Cath¬ 
cart  of  Carnehill,  whose  name  appears,  in  1630,  hi  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  James  Is  or  wall,  merchant,  Kilmarnock.t  In  1631, 
Allane  Cathcart  of  Carnell  is  a  creditor  “  of  ferme  ye  crop 
1631  zeirs,  sax  bolls  twa  ps.  meill,”  &c.,  in  the  testament  of 
“Margaret  Wilsoun  in  Bromeliill,  Barnweill.”t  In  1640, 
AUane  Cathcart,  younger  of  Carnell,  and  John  Cathcart,  his 
brother,  appear  as  debtors  in  the  testament  of  Hew  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Netherplace.t  In  1643,  Allane  Cathcart,  elder  of 
Carnell,  is  in  the  list  of  debtors  in  the  testament  of  Sibilia 
Wallace,  relict  of  Mr  Alexander  Wallace,  minister  of  Gal- 
ston.  f  From  the  testament  of  his  wife  he  seems  to  have 
died  before  1643.  It  runs  as  follows  : — “  Testament  &c.,  of 
Esther  Fullartoune,\  spous  to  Allane  Cathcart  of  Cairnhill, 
within  the  parochin  of  Eiccartoune,  the  tyme  of  hir  deceis, 
Quha  deceist  in  the  monethe  of  Aprill,  1643,  zeiris,  ffaytfullie 
maid  and  gevin  vp  be  Allane  Cathcart  now  of  Kairnhill, 
lautful  sone  procreat  betwixt  thame,  and  exr.  dative,”  &c. 
The  fact  of  the  lands  of  Cairnhill  having  belonged  to  the 
Cathcarts  at  this  period  is  farther  proved  by  documents  in  the 
charter  chest  at  Cairnhill. 

Hot  long  afterwards,  the  property  was  acquired  by  Robert 
Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  whose  name  occurs  as  a  debtor  in  the 

*  Charter  Chest  at  Cairnhill. 

f  Commissary  Records  of  Glasgow. 
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testament  of  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Culzean,  in  1653. 
In  1655  he  had  a  disposition  granted  by  John  Wallace,  son 
of  Matthew  Wallace  of  Underwood,  in  which  he  is  styled 
Robert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  his  brotlier-german.  He  was 
thus  the  son,  probably  the  second,  of  Matthew  Wallace  of 
Underwood.*  Robert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill  had  sasine  of  the 
10  rnerk  land  of  Cairnhill,  &c.  ;  also  of  80  libs  Scots  furth  of 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Craigie,  30th  November,  1708.  He 
had  another  sasine  of  Cairnhill,  8th  July,  1709.  Robertson 
states  that  Thomas,  brother  of  John  Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  the 
last  of  the  Wallaces  that  possessed  that  property,  “  acquired 
the  lands  of  Cairnhill,  about  the  year  1711,  from  a  family  of 
the  same  name  who  had  for  about  more  than  200  years  been 
possessed  of  that  fine  property.”  This  is  so  far  true,  but  he 
was  preceded  by  other  proprietors  of  the  name  of  Wallace. 
In  1690,  we  find 

Robert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  heir  of  Robert  Wallace  of  Cairn¬ 
hill,  'patrui — his  uncle  by  the  father’s  side — retoured  in  “  10 
mercatis  terrarum  de  Cairnhill,  alias  Craigo  et  Poknaiff  cum 
manerii  loco  de  Cairnhill,”  &c.  He  had  sasine  of  these  lands 
26th  July,  1692.  In  the  same  year  Robert  Wallace  of  Cairn¬ 
hill  is  mentioned  in  the  Town  Books  of  Ayr.  Tn  1698  he 
was  made  a  burgess  of  Ayr,  and  the  same  year  9th  December, 
had  sasine  of  the  10s.  land  of  Ilarleith. 

He  had  a  brother,  James  Wallace,  merchant  in  Ayr,  who 
was  for  some  time  a  bailie  of  that  burgh.  He  married 
Jean  M'Kerrell,  a  daughter  of  M'Kerrell  of  Hillhouse, 
and  had  issue.  The  baptism,  apparently  of  their  first 
child,  is  thus  recorded  in  the  session  books — “  William 
Wallace,  son  to  James  Wallace,  merchant,  and  Jean 
M‘Kerrell,  born  November  28,  1696;  witness,  William 
M‘Kerrell  of  Hillhouse,  and  Robert  Wallace  of  Carnell, 

*  Katherine  Wallace  (15th  June,  1655)  had  a  resignation,  or  rather  in- 
feftment,  from  her  spouse,  John  Harvie,  of  the  half  of  the  four  merk  land 
of  Braidlie  (in  Dairy  parish),  in  life-rent.  Robert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill  was 
a  witness  to  the  document ;  and  John  Wallace ,  bailie  in  these  parts,  was  his 
brother  german.  Katherine  Wallace  is  not  designed,  but  she  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  a  near  relation  of  Cairnhill. 
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uncles*  to  the  child.'’  The  same  parties  had  another 
child,  Robert,  born  16th  October,  1699. 

Robert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill  married  “Mrs  Jane  Young,” 
April  1698,  and  had  a  son,  Robert,  baptized  9th  Feb.,  1693  ; 
also,  George,  baptized  14th  March,  1694 ;  William,  baptized 
8th  Oct.,  1695  ;  John,  baptized  15th  Sept.,  1697.  He  died 
in  1712. 

Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  whose  name  occurs  in 
the  Presbytery  Records,  13th  June,  1728,  was  the  Thomas 
Wallace  whom  Robertson  say6  “acquired  the  lands  of  Cairn¬ 
hill  about  the  year  I7ll.f  John  Wallace  of  Ellerslie  died 
without  male  issue,  and  left  that  estate  to  his  daughter, 
Helen,  who  was  married  to  Archibald  Campbell  of  Succoth ; 
Thomas,  his  brother,  purchased  the  estate  of  Cairnhill  from 
Robert  Wallace,  as  already  stated,  in  1711.  Sir  Thomas 
married,  in  1710,  Lilias,  daughter  of  William  Cuninghame 
of  Craigends  and  his  spouse,  a  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Colqulioun 
of  Luss.  He  had  four  sons  :  William,  John,  who  acquired 
the  estate  of  Cessnock,  Hugh and  James ;  and  three 
daughters:  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  John  Nelson, 
merchant  in  Glasgow  ;§  Magdalene,  and  Elizabeth.  ||  He 
died  in  1748.  His  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  Commissioners 
of  Supply  for  the  last  time  in  1747.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

William  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  whose  name  appears 
amongst  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  in  June,  1749.  He 
studied  for  the  Scottish  bar,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  in 

*  In  the  Presbytery  Records,  18th  April,  1728,  James  Wallace,  late 
bailie  in  Ayr,  is  styled  “  brother  of  Robert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill.” 

f  This  was  the  year  of  the  sale — Charter  Chest  at  Cairnhill. 

|  Hugh,  the  third  son,  married  and  had  issue.  His  eldest  son,  Hugh, 
possessed  the  estate  of  Biscany,  in  Jamaica,  whose  eldest  son  again,  Hugh 
Ritchie  Wallace,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  in  which 
regiment  he  served  in  the  Peninsular  war  from  1810  till  1814.  He  was  at 
all  the  principal  engagements  during  that  period— Busaco,  Albuera,  Clar- 
enza,  Rodrigo,  and  Badajos ;  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  party  who  stormed  the  great  breach  of  Trinidad.  He  was  also  at 
Salamanca,  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  Arthos,  and  Toulouse.  He  afterwards 
served  in  America,  where  he  received  three  wounds. 

§  A  daughter  of  this  union,  Lilias ,  married  William  Campbell  of  Nether- 
place. 

||  Craigie  Parochial  Reoords. 
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1734.  He  was  the  author  of  “Strephon  and  Lydia,”  a  song 
first  printed  in  J ohnson’s  Musical  Museum  ;  also  of  a  parody 
beginning — 

“  Two  toasts  at  every  public  place  are  seen — - 
God-like  Elizabeth,  amjl  gentle  Jean.”* 

He  married  Iris  cousin,  J ean ,  daughter  of  Archibald  Campbell 
of  Succoth,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons — 

1.  Thomas,  who  succeeded. 

2.  Archibald,  died  in  Jamaica,  8th  November,  1779. 

3.  William,  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  80th  Regiment,  who,  after  a  long  career 

of  military  duty,  died  at  Scoor,  East  Indies,  11th  May,  1809.  He 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  and  sevei’al  other  en¬ 
gagements.  His  memory  is  still  revered  in  India,  the  natives  having 
raised  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 

4.  John,  Captain  15th  Regiment  N.I.,  who  also  served  in  the  army,  was 

killed,  whilst  leading  on  his  company  to  the  attack  of  the  fortress  of 
Bhutpore,  East  Indies,  11th  January,  1805. 

5.  Lilias. 

In  1757 — 12th  October — Sir  William  had  an  assignation  of 
a  disposition  of  the  20s.  land  of  Ashyeard,  by  John  Smith  of 
Ashyeard,  in  favour  of  Robert  Paterson  Wallace  of  Holm- 
stone,  dated  the  7th  of  June  before,  t  In  this  document  he  is 
styled  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  died  at  Glasgow,  16th 
November,  1763.  His  lady  died  at  Edinburgh,  9th  March, 
1781.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  Wallace  of  Cairnhill ,  who  was  also  in  the  army — 
Captain  in  the  1st  Royals — and  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in 
Prance.  He  died  at  Cairnhill,  26th  August,  1812,  without 
issue  ;  and  as  all  his  brothers  had  predeceased  him,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  sister,  Lilias,  who  married  Walter 
Perrier  of  Sommerford,  Stirlingshire,  by  whom  she  had — 

1.  John,  who  succeeded  her. 

2.  Archibald,  died  Major  of  the  92d  Highlanders,  having  served  with  that 

gallant  corps  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo. 

.  William,  also  in  the  army. 

*  See  “  Ballads  of  Ayrshire" — first  series. 

Sasine  Books  of  Ayr. 
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4.  Jane,  married  to  Thomas  Eiddell  of  Cammistoun. 

5.  Margaret. 

Lilias  Wallace  died  in  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son, 

Colonel  J.  Ferrier  Hamilton,  wlio  served  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and,  having  retired  from 
the  army  in  1817,  married  the  Hon.  Georgina  Vericker, 
second  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Viscount  Gort  and  Baron 
Kilarton,  and  has  issue,  besides  several  other  sons  and 
daughters — - 

1.  Walter  Ferrier  Hamilton  of  Cathlan,  near  Bathgate,  M.P.  for  the 

county  of  Linlithgow. 

2.  Charles- Vereker,  Esq.,  assumed  the  name  of  Campbell  on  succeeding 

to  the  estate  of  Netherplace.  He  was  in  the  army,  and  served 
throughout  the  Sutledg  campaign  in  India. 

Colonel  Hamilton  represents,  through  his  mother,  the  Wal¬ 
laces  of  Cairnhill,  and,  through  his  grandmother,  the  Cuning- 
hames  of  Cuninghamehead,  both  old  Ayrshire  families. 

Arms — Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Ermine  within  a  Border, 
Argent,  charged  with  eight  Martlets  of  the  first,  for  “  Hamil¬ 
ton.”  Quarterly  :  1st  and  4th,  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant,  Argent, 
within  a  Border,  Argent  and  Azure ;  2d  and  3d,  Gules,  a 
Eesse  Cheque  of  three,  Argent  and  Azure,  for  “Wallace.” 

Crests — Two  Branches  of  Oak  crossing  one  another,  en 
saltier ;  Motto,  “  Addunt  robur  stirpi,”  for  “  Hamilton.”  An 
Arm  and  Dagger;  Motto,  “Pro  libertate,”  for  “Wallace.” 

Residence — Cairnhill  mansion  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  near  a  bend  of  the  Cesnock  water,  amid  some 
fine  old  trees.  It  is  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Kilmar¬ 
nock.  The  old  square  tower  forms  part  of  the  fabric. 

William  Kay,  Esq.,  of  Broomfield,  near  Ayr,  is  understood 
to  be  descended  from  the  Cairnhill  branch  of  the  Wallace 
family,  by  the  mother’s  side.  His  grandmother,  Antonia . 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Wallace,  who,  in  addition  to 
other  tenements,  acquired  the  garden  ground  and  castle 
of  Hewton  from  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  Bart.,  of  Craigie,  the 
last  of  the  main  branch  of  that  name.  This  property  includes 
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the  half  of  Garden  Street,  and  extends  along  the  river  east¬ 
wards  to  the  old  bridge,  the  boundary  on  that  side  being 
Wallace  Street.  The  father  of  John  Wallace  was  Hugh ,  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  of  the  Cairnhill  Wallaces,  born  about  1666.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Gray  of  the  Gilmillscroft  family,  as  is  pre¬ 
sumed.  Besides  John  Wallace  of  Newton  Castle,  Hugh  and 
his  spouse  had  James,  usually  styled  the  Commissioner,  horn 
in  1696.  He  went  to  London,  and  having  been  favoured 
with  a  Government  appointment,  realised  a  large  fortune, 
of  which  General  James  Wallace  Sleigh  is  now  in  possession. 
Hugh  and  his  spouse  had  another  daughter,  Helen,  married 
to  Henry  Hawthorn  of  Millquarter  (now  the  site  of  Craigie 
House).  We  have  seen  the  marriage  contract  between  these 
parties,  in  which  the  parentage  of  Helen  is  clearly  stated. 
Captain  Robert  Hawthorn,  R.N.  (son  of  Henry  of  Millquarter), 
was  a  trustee  on  John  Wallace  of  Newton  Castle’s  estate. 
The  late  Captain  Wallace  (of  life-boat  fame  at  the  port  of 
Ayr),  was  also  a  descendant  of  this  family,  and,  it  is  said, 
might  have  claimed  the  Baronetage  of  Craigie.  The  only 
point  at  all  in  dubiety  is  whether  Hugh,  who  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gray,  was  of  the  Craigie  or  Cairnhill  families,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  ancestor  of  John  Wallace  of 
Newton,  and  James  the  Commissioner. 


CAMCESCAN  OR  CAMBUSCESCAN. 

This  property  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Wallaces  of 
Craigie.*  Hew  Wallace  of  Camcescane  died  in  167 4.f  Robert 
Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  heir  of  his  uncle,  was  retoured  in  the 
ten  merk  land  of  Cambuscescan  in  1690.  In  1692,  we  find 
a  John  Wallace  of  Camcescane%  among  the  heritors  who  agree 
to  an  alteration  of  the  kirk  of  Craigie.  John  Wallace,  as 
heir  of  his  father,  had  sasine  of  the  25s.  land  of  Cambusces- 

*  Family  MS. 

•f  Hero  iies  the  body  of  Hew  Wallace  of  Camcescane,  who  departed  this 
life  28th  of  March  1674,  &c. — Tombstone  in  Barnweill  Churchyard. 

J  Session  Records. 
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can,  4th.  July,  1698.  He  had  also  sasine  of  the  £8,  16s. 
land  of  Nether  Barnweill,  called  Underwood ;  6s.  8d.  land, 
called  Dickstown ;  £5  land  of  Foultown,  21st  November, 
1699;  and  of  a  piece  of  land  in  Craigie  parish,  1st  August, 
1705.  He  had  a  son  John,  baptized  13th  May  1691  ■* 
also,  Hugh  and  Robert,  twins,  baptized  2d  November  1692  ; 
William,  baptized  15th  November  1694  ;  George,  baptized 
14th  August  1698  ;  Agnes,  baptized  2d  Feb.  1701  ;  Rachael, 
baptized  20th  January  1704.  From  the  Wallaces  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  acquired  by  Thomas  Garvine,  Provost  of  Ayr, 
who  is  styled  of  Cambusceskin,  in  1727.  In  1746,  Thomas 
Garvine,  then  Provost,  and  Bailie  Sloan,  were  deputed  by 
the  Council  to  congratulate  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his 
victory  at  Culloden.  Provost  Garvine  died  without  issue 
about  the  middle  of  last  century. 


HOSES,  LINDSAYS,  WALLACES,  AND  CAMPBELLS  OP  CRAIGIE. 

*  n 

As  previously  stated,  Walter  Hose  of  Cragign,  in  1777,  * 
made  a  free  gift  of  the  church  of  Cragyn,  of  his  “  estate  in 
Kyle,”  to  the  monks  of  Paisley.  Walter  succeeded  Iris  father, 
who  had  previously  given  half  a  carucate  of  land  to  the  church. 
The  father  had  probably  been  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
Steward,  and  thus  the  first  possessor  of  the  Craigie  lands 
under  the  new  order  of  things  then  introduced.  Walter 
Hose,  whose  younger  brother,  John,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
was  parson  of  the  church  of  Cragyn,  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  name  of  John.  This  is  known  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1272,  Thomas  of  Cragyn,  son  and  heir  of 
John  Hose,  confirmed  the  gift  of  Walter  to  the  monks  of 
Paisley  in  the  usual  form.  From  the  charter  we  learn  that, 
as  the  seal  of  Thomas  de  Cragyn  was  not  generally  known, 
he  got  the  seal  of  Alexander  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  along 
with  his  own,  appended  to  the  document.  Thomas  appears 
to  have  died  unmarried,  or,  at  all  events,  without  issue,  for  in 
*  Craigie  Parochial  Records. 
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the  same  year  we  find  another  confirmation  granted  by 
“  W i alter  de  Lyndesay,  Knight,  son  and  heir  to  the  deceased 
Christiana  Hose  and  Matilda,  sister  to  the  said  Christiana, 
heirs  to  the  deceased  John  Hose,  Knight.”* * * §  Christiana  and 
Matilda  seem  to  have  been  sisters  of  Thomas  of  Cragyn. 
Christiana  married  Sir  "William  Lyndesay,  a  younger  son  of 
Sir  David  Lyndesay  of  Crawfurd,  by  whom  she  had  Walter 
de  Lyndesay,  her  son  and  heir.  In  the  Bagman  Roll  there  is 
a  Sir  Alexander  de  Lyndsay,  whom  Nisbet  supposes  to  have 
been  “  the  ancestor  of  the  Lindsays  of  Barnweil  and  Craigie, 
or  a  branch  of  them.”  Be  this  as  it  may — and  he  was 
probably  a  brother  or  a  son  of  Walter — the  descendants  of 
Six  William  Lyndesay  continued  to  represent  the  family  till 
the  line  ended  with  an  heiress,  daughter  of  John  de  Lyndesay, 
who  married  John  Wallace  of  Riccarton,  the  first  of 

THE  WALLACES  OF  CRAIGIE, 

whose  ancestors  fall  to  be  traced  under  the  parish  of 
Riccarton. 

John  Wallace  of  Riccartonf  appears  to  have  been 
twice  married  :  first,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ralph  de 
Eglinton  and  Elizabeth  de  Ardrossan,  but  apparently  without 
issue ;  \  secondly,  about  1371,  §  to  the  heiress  of  the 
Lyndesays,  upon  which  he  assumed  Craigie  as  his  designation. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  three  sons|| — Adam,  who  succeeded 
him  ;  Sir  Duncan,  of  Sundrum  ;  and  John,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  Wallace  of  Ellerslie  ;  and  a  daughter,  married  to 


*  Because  their  seals  were  not  well  known,  they  procured  the  seal  of 
Bandulph,  Yicar  of  Ayr,  then  Deacon  of  Kyle,  to  be  appended  to  the 
document  with  their  own. 

f  He  had  a  charter  of  certain  superiorities  in  Forfarshire,  &c.,  from  David 
II.,  dated  Edinburgh,  29th  January,  1370,  scarcely  a  month  before  the  death 
of  that  monarch. 

t  History  of  the  Montgomeries ,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  ladyin  question 
“married  John  Wallace,  a  powerful  baron  of  Ayrshire,  whose  house  had 
been  at  feudal  war  with  Eglinton.” 

§  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  he  had  charters  under 
the  Great  Seal,  confirming  him  in  various  lands  possessed  by  John  Lindsay 
of  Craigie. 

||  Robertson’s  “Ayrshire  Families,”  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  account  of 
the  family. 
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Sir  Alan  Cathcart.  That  Sir  Duncan  of  Sundrum  was  a  son 
of  John,  the  first  of  Craigie,  seems  extremely  improbable  ; 
because,  if  the  latter  did  not  marry  the  heiress  of  Craigie 
before  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  about  1371,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  son  of  this  marriage,  Sir  Duncan  of  Sundrum,  could 
have  had  a  charter  of  lands  to  himself  and  Eleanor  Bruys, 
Countess  of  Carrick,  from  the  same  monarch,  in  1373  !  We 
are  more  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Richard  Wallace  of  Hackencrow  (Auchincruive)  mentioned  in 
a  charter  to  the  canons  and  nuns  of  Dalmulin-upon-Ayr,  in 
1208,  and  whose  family  Nisbet  regards  as  a  second  branch  of 
the  Wallace  stock.  His  possessing  both  Auchincruive  and 
Sundrum  seems  corroborative  of  this  supposition.  We  shall 
therefore  consider  him  altogether  apart  from  the  Wallaces  of 
Craigie. 

Adam  Wallace  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father. 
He  married  Lady  Margaret  Stuart;*  and  besides  his  successor, 
J ohn,  and  Adam  —  who  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
Prestwick,  in  1446,  as  “  frater  domini  de  Cragyn” — he  had  a 
daughter,  Marion,  who  was  married  to  Rankine  Fullarton  of 
that  Ilk,  about  the  year  1400.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

Sir  John  Wallace  of  Craigie.  In  December,  1413, 
there  was  a  John  Wallace  joined  in  commission  with  others 
to  treat  about  the  redemption  of  King  Janies  the  First,  then 
a  prisoner  in  England.  He  was  probably  of  Craigie.  If  so, 
and  if  the  supposition  is  correct  that  Sir  John  Wallace  was 
the  famed  Knight  of  Craigie,  to  whose  valour  the  decisive 
victory  over  the  English,  gained  at  the  battle  of  Sark,  in 
1 448,  was  chiefly  owing,  he  must  have  been  at  least  about 
sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time.  He  died  of  his  wounds  a  short 
time  afterwards,  at  Craigie  Castle.  It  is  not  known  who 
he  married ;  but  it  is  stated  that  he  had  three  sons, 
William,  Adam,  and  Robert,  the  last  of  whom  is  said  to  have 

•  Lady  Margaret  Stuart,  Lady  Craigie,  gave  to  the  Predicant  Friars  of 
Glasgow  two  merles  sterling  out  of  her  estate,  April  6th,  1399. — Ml  lire's 
Glasgow. 
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gone  abroad  and  died  without  issue  in  France.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

William  Wallace  of  Craigie.  Whom  he  married  is 
unknown  ;  but  he  had  a  son,  John,  his  heir  apparent,  who 
was  contracted  in  marriage  to  Mariot  Kennedy,  daughter  of 
Gilbert,  Lord  Kennedy.  The  letter,  which  passed  the  Great 
Seal,  approving  of  the  marriage,  is  dated  12th  April,  1459. 
The  contract,  however,  was  not  implemented,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  death  of  his  son.  The  next  proprietor  was 
very  probably  his  brother, 

Adam  Wallace  of  Craigie,  who  was  Comptroller  of  the 
Household  of  James  III.,  in  1468.  Amongst  the  records  of 
the  Fullarton  family,  there  is  a  back  band  from  Adam 
Wallace,  dated  1464,  in  reference  to  a  contemplated  marriage 
between  his  daughter,  Janet,  and  Paul  de  Fullarton,  son  and 
apparent  heir  of  George  Fullarton  of  Corsbie,  which  shows 
from  its  date  that  Adam  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
William  Wallace.  Adam  Wallace  was  one  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Ayr  in  Parliament  in  1468.  He  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Douglas,  fourth  daughter  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of 
Douglas,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  succeeded  him, 

Sir  William  Wallace  of  Craigie,  who,  from  a  sasine 
amongst  the  Fullarton  writs,  given  by  him  as  Baillie  of  Kyle- 
Stewart,  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  property  early  in 
1471.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Sauclirie,  in  1478.  In 
the  same  year,  “Wallace,  dominus  de  Cragy,”  sat  as  one  of 
the  Barons  in  Parliament.  He  married  Margaret  Johnston, 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Johnston,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis 
of  Annandale,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who  succeeded  him. 

John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  who  sat  in  Parliament  as  one  of 
the  Barons  in  1489.  There  was  a  Matthew  Wallace  among 
the  Commissioners  in  1496.  Nothing  farther  is  known  of 
him.  He  was  succeeded  probably  by  a  brother, 

Adam  Wallace  of  Craigie.  In  Douglas’s  Peerage,  he  is 
called  Sir  Thomas ;  and  in  Craufurd’ s,  Hutclieon  or  Hugh ; 
but  as  it  is  known  that  there  was  an  Adam  Wallace  of 
Craigie  killed  at  Flodden  in  1513,  the  probability  is  that 
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neither  Douglas  nor  Crawfurd  is  right.  But  whether  Hugh, 
Thomas,  or  Adam,  he  appears  to  have  married,  first,  Dame 
Catherine  Douglas,  without  issue  ;  secondly,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Allan,  Lord  Cathcart,  by  whom  it  is  said  he  had 
two  sons,  John,  Hugh ;  and  a  daughter,  Isabel,  married  to  Sir 
Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudoun.*  Hugh  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  the  Cairnhill  Wallaces,  but,  we  should  think, 
erroneously  :  for  there  was  a  William  Wallace  of  Carnell 
who  was  slain  at  Flodden  in  1513,  and  a  James  Wallace  of 
Carnale,  or  Cairnhill,  in  1527,  who  was  amerciated  for  inter- 
communing  with  the  sheriff  of  Ayr,  then  at  the  horn  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  Taking  the  order  and  time 
of  succession  into  account,  Aclam,  the  father  of  Hugh,  having 
succeeded  in  1478,  it  can  scarcely  he  supposed  that  Hugh 
was  the  father  of  William  or  James  of  Carnale.  But  still 
farther.  Adam  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,+ 

John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  styled  the  “good  laird,”  who  is 
said  to  have  married  Mary;};  Butherfuird,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Butherfuird.  He  had  issue,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters — 

1.  John,  his  successor. 

2.  Alexander,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Benslie,  in  Yorkshire. 

3.  Kobert,  who  was  a  Colonel  in  Germany,  but  died  without  issue. 

4.  Thomas,  a  Professor  in  one  of  the  Universities.  He  left  a  son,  Thomas, 

who  took  part  with  Queen  Mary,  and,  being  expatriated,  died  at 
Antwerp. 

The  daughters  were  married  respectively  to  Hepburn  of 
Wauchton  and  Crichton  of  Clunie.  Their  father  died  early 
in  life,  leaving  his  family  in  a  state  of  nonage  :  for  there  was 
a  William  Wallace,  tutor,  of  Craigie,  amerciated,  along  with 

*  In  the  History  of  the  House  of  Kowallane,  this  lady  is  said  to  have  been 
“  of  the  house  of  Carnell.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  acts  of  Parliament  show 
that,  in  1527,  infeftment  was  made,  to  Dame  Isabella  Wallace  of  the  lands 
and  barony  of  Lowdoun  and  others,  according  to  the  charter. 

f  The  family  MS.  here  interposes  a  William  Wallace  of  Craigie  as  the 
father  of  the  “  good  laird,  by  “  Dame  Katherine  Douglas,  daughter  to  the 
Earl  of  Angus.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  cannot  be  relied  upon 
without  evidence. 

1  Margaret  in  the  family  MS. 
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James  of  Carnale,  in  1527  ;  and  from  the  Register  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  either  been  twice 
married,  or  that  the  genealogists  of  the  family  are  wrong  in 
stating  that  he  married  Mary  Rutherford.  On  the  29th 
December,  1538,  there  is  recorded  a  “Letter  of  gift  [from 
James  V.,  at  Linlithgow*]  to  Jonet  Logan,  relict  of  vmqle. 
Johnne  Wallace  of  Cragy,  in  consideration  that  scho  is  of 
oure  kin  and  blude,  and  hes  nocht  to  leif  vpoune,  howbeit 
scho  vres  dotit  substantiouslie  be  vmqle.  our  derrest  fader  of 
gude  mynd,  quham  God  assoilze,  be  payment  of  large  sowmes 
of  money  for  hir  tocher  :  thairfoir  seing  now  that  the  landis 
and  lordschip  of  Cragy  ar  fallin  in  oure  hands  be  ressoune  of 
Avarde,  We,  willing  that  the  said  Jonet  be  nocht  alluterlie 
destitute  of  hir  leving,  hes  gevin,  &c.,'the  soAvme  of  fourty 
merkis  of  pensioune  zeirlie,”  &c. 

Sir  John  •  Wallace  of  Craigie  succeeded  his  father.  He 
would  appear  to  have  been  that  Laird  of  Craigie  wrho,  in 
1543,  was  opposed  to  the  schemes  of  Henry  of  England;* 
and  Avho  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  the  Lords  Boyd 
and  Ochiltree,  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  the  Lairds  of  Cessnoclc, 
Carnall,  Bar,  and  Gadgirth,  with  2500  men,  to  reinforce  the 
Covenanters,  or  Reformers,  at  Perth,  in  1559.  He  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Matthew  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons — John,  Robert  (mentioned  as  the 
brother  of  John  Wallace,  in  a  sasine  dated  February  18, 
1583-4),  Thomas,  and  Michael,  wdro  acquired  the  lands  of 
Cuningpark.  Sir  John  Wallace  of  Craigie  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,t 

*  He  was  to  have  been  the  executor  of  vengeance  on  Sir  George  Douglas, 
at  St.  Andrew’s. 

f  The  family  MS.  states  that  Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  William  Wallace 
of  Craigie  who  married  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  to  the  laird  of  Bargany, 
and  by  her  had  his  successor,  John ,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  Allan,  Lord 
Catheart.  “The  said  Margaret  Kennedy,”  continues  the  MS.,  “  was  there¬ 
after  married  to  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Oassillis,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons — 1st, 
Gilbert  the  Earl ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  tutor  of  Oassillis,  of  whom  is  descended 
the  family  of  Colvin  ;  and  three  daughters,  the  eldest  whereof  was  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  second  to  the  Lord  Grey,  and  the  youngest  to  the 
Laird  of  Barnbarrow.”  As  the  MS.  gives  no  dates  or  authorities,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  in  how  far  it  is  correct,  save  when  corroborated  by  contem- 
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John  Wallace  of  Craigie,  wlio  was  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  Ayr  and  Irvine  in  1560.  He  married  Lady 
Mary  Cuninyhame,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  hy 
whom  he  had  five  sons,  John,  his  successor,  William ,  Robert , 
Michael,  and  Allan;  and  a  daughter,  Annabella,  who  was 
married  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Sorn.  From  the  younger 
portion  of  the  sons  are  descended  more  than  one  family  of  the 
name  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  one  in  the  Netherlands, 
of  whom  was  Field-Marshal  Oliver  Count  Wallis,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  Imperialists,  in  the  campaign  of  1739,  against  the 
Turks.  The  eldest  son  succeeded. 

John  Wallace  of  Craigie.  In  1577,  he  acquired  the  10s. 
land  of  Gallisholmes  from  A.  Fergushill,  hurgess  of  Ayr,  and 
his  heirs.*  He  was  alive  in  1586,  in  which  year  he  acquired 
a  field  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  called  the  Faulds.  He  had 
also  “  heretabill  stait  and  sasing  ”  of  “  the  croft  of  land  callit 
Freris-fauld,  sumtyme  possessit  be  William  Wallace  in 
Quhithous,”  “  hand  wtin.  the  said  hurt.,  besyd  the  place 
quhair  the  Blackfreris  sumtyme  stood,”  &c.*  In  the  same 
year  he  took  instruments  at  Monkton,  against  “  ane  letre  of 
baillierie,  maid  be  Dame  Margaret  Setoun,  Lady  Halsyde, 
and  Lord  Claud  Hammiltoun,  commendatour  of  Paisley,  hir 
spous,”  constituting  “  Andro  Craufurd,  sone  to  the  Lard  of 
Ferme,”  and  certain  others,  “  thair  baillies  of  the  landis  and 
lordschip  of  Monktoun  and  Dalmelling.”  The  same  day 
“comperit  Michaill  Wallace,  brother  to  Johnne  Wallace  of 
Cragy,  and  in  name  and  behalf  of  Johnne  Wallace,  sone  and 
appeirand  air  of  the  said  Johnne  Wallace  of  Cragy,”  declared 
the  determination  of  the  latter  to  hold  his  right  to  the  bail¬ 
lierie  of  Monkton  until  “  ordourlie  put  thairfra  be  the  [law].”* 
Wallace  afterwards  disponed  and  gave  over  to  his  son  his 


porary  circumstances.  Wood’s  Peerage,  on  the  authority  of  a  charter,  says 
that  Alan,  fourth  Lord  Oathcart,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  (not 
William)  Wallace  of  Oraigy.  In  the  absence  of  direct  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  Margaret  Kennedy,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  as  described, 
may  have  been  the  second  wife  of  John  of  Craigie. 

*  Mason’s  Note-Book. 
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right  to  the  bailiary  of  Monkton.  He  appears  to  have  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  some  of  tbe  dominant  factions  which 
prevailed  about  this  time — probably  that  of  Captain  Stewart, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Arran  ;  for,  in  1587,  we  find  William 
Wallace,  “  minister  of  Failfuird,  donatour  to  the  escheit  guidis 
of  the  said  Johne  Wallace  of  Cragy,”  making  over  the  whole 
to  his  brother,  Michael  Wallace.* * * §  -John  Wallace  married 
“  Dame  Margaret  Campbell,  daughter  to  the  Lord  Loudoun,” 
and  had  five  sons — John,  William,  Mr  Thomas,  James,  and 
Robert.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  John  Wallace  of  Craigie.  He  is  mentioned  as  “  Johnne 
Wallace  of  Craigie  hir  mir.,”  in  the  testament  of  “  Katherine 
Jamiesone  in  Goldring,”  in  1596  ;  and  as  “Sir  John  Wallace 
of  Craigie,”  in  that  of  “  Marioun  Cathcart,  spous  to  Andro 
Craufuird  of  Dringis,”  in  1612.  He  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Douglas,  second  daughter  of  David,  seventh  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  relict  of  John,  sixth  Lord  Maxwell,!  by  whom  he  had 
Hugh,  his  successor ;  William,  of  Prestickshaws ; ;{;  and 
Robert .§  He  had  also  a  daughter,  Issobell,  whose  existence 
is  proved  by  the  following  document : — September  10,  1594. 
The  qlk  day  (&c.)  James  Layng,  servitour  to  the  ryt.  honoll. 
Johne  Wallace  of  Cragy,  past  to  the  duelling  hous  of  Williame 
Makkerrell,  shref  clerk  of  Airshire,  within  the  burgh  thereof, 
and  ther,  in  name  and  behalf  of  Issobell  Wallace,  dochter 
laulL  to  the  said  Johne  Wallace  of  Craigie,  and  hir  said 
father  as  administratour  to  hir  for  his  enteres,  presented  or. 
soueraneis  letrs,”  &c.||  He  died  before  July,  1614,  in  a  testa¬ 
ment  of  which  date  he  is  mentioned  as  “vmqle.  Johnne 
Wallace  of  Craigie.”  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Sir  Hew  Wallace  of  Craigie.  He  had  a  charter  of  the  whole 

*  Charter  dated  5t.li  August,  1598. 

f  The  family  MS.  says  she  was  Lady  Margaret  Maxwell,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Nithsdale. 

X  He  is  so  designed  in  the  list  of  debtors  appended  to  the  testament  of 
William  Brown,  merchant  in  Ayr,  who  died  in  1613— “Wm.  Wallace  of 
Prestiksehawis,  sone  to  ye  Laird  of  Craigie.” 

§  Also  stated  to  be  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Craigie  in  the  same  document. 

||  This  matter  regarded  the  teinds  of  the  parish  of  Galston,  to  which 
Wallace  seems  to  have  had  some  right. 

I  T 
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lands  of  Craigie  in  1620.  In  1622,  there  appears  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  by  William  Wallace,  his  brother,  in  which  is  related  a 
contract  entered  into  hy  John  Wallace,  late  of  Craigie,  their 
father,  and  Sir  John  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  hy  which,  for  pur¬ 
poses  therein  stated,  he  resigns  his  lands  :  part  of  which  was 
to  he  disponed  to  William  ;  which  he  again  renounced  hy  this 
deed  to  his  brother,  Hugh.  In  1631,  he  is  styled  Sir  Hew,* 
in  a  sasine  of  his  whole  lands.  In  1648,  there  is  a  disposition 
in  favour  of  William  Wallace  of  Craigie,  followed  hy  a  sasine 
of  the  whole  lands  of  the  barony  of  Craigie.  This  might  have 
been  a  precautionary  measure  to  preserve  the  lands  in  the 
family,  in  the  revolutionary  times  in  which  they  lived.  Sir 
Hew  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Royal  cause.  He  raised 
a  regiment  of  foot  at  his  own  expense,  and  thereby  incurred 
so  much  debt  that  he  had  to  part  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  property. f  In  1626,  he  disposed  of  his  right  as  herit¬ 
able  bailie  of  Ivyle,  to  the  Crown,  for  £10,000  Scots.  He 
fought  with  Montrose,  and  was  in  the  vanquished  army  at 
Philiphaugh  in  1645,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  list  of  disaffected  persons  made  up  by  the 
Presbytery  in  that  year,  with  a  view  to  their  being  summoned 
before  the  reverend  court.  Sir  Hew  feigned  sickness,  and  did 
not  attend  upon  the  first  call ;  but  he  afterwards  conformed 
to  their  behests,  for,  in  1650,  we  find  that  “Hew  Wallace  of 
Craigie,  guilty  in  the  late  unlawful  rising,”  was  “  received.” 
There  was  a  commission  issued  for  his  apprehension  in  1649. 
He  soon,  however,  obtained  a  protection.  Wodrow  tells  the 
following  curious  story  of  this  Laird  of  Craigie.  He  says — 
writing  January  20,  1713 — “the  same  person  informs  him 
[Mr  Robert  Miller]  that  his  predecessor,  minister  of  Craigie, 
Mr  Inglish  (whether  Nathen  or  not  I  forget),  had  this  remark¬ 
able  prediction  in  the  hearing  of  many  who  told  it  Mr 


*  He  is  also  styled  Sir  Hew  Wallace  of  Craigie,  Enyt.,  in  the  testament 
of  Hew  Glassfuird  in  Mossyd,  in  1681. 

f  In  the  testament  of  Walter  Cleland,  brother-german  of  James  Cleland 
of  that  Ilk,  Sir  Hew  Wallace  appears  as  debtor  in  the  sum  of  £20,000  Scots, 
“  awand  for  the  ward  of  his  marriage,  qrvnto.  the  defunct  had  right.” 
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Campbell :  The  Lairds  of  Craigie  wer  none  of  the  best  affect¬ 
ed  to  the  gospell,  and  between  the  16 [40]  and  16  [50],  when 
the  ministers  wer  very  strict  in  discipline,  the  Laird  of  Craigie 
had  either  some  tenants  or  servants  who  brought  some  horses 
laden  with  carriages'*  from  some  distant  place,  and  travelled 
openly  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  throw  many  parishes.  The 
ministers  of  the  places  wrote  to  Mr  Inglish  about  such  ane 
open  and  scandalouse  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  He  spoke  to 
the  Laird  of  Craigie,  and  he  huffed,  and  told  it  was  done  by 
his  orders,  and  he  would  support  them  in  what  they  had  done  ! 
The  minister  caused  cite  the  persons  guilty  to  the  session; 
hut  being  supported  by  their  master,  they  would  not  compear. 
When  noe  other  way  was  left,  Mr  Inglish  took  occasion  to 
hear  testimony  against  it  very  plainly  in  a  sermon.  The  Laird 
was  in  the  church,  sitting  in  his  seat  before  the  pulpite,  and 
the  minister  fell  upon  it  soe  flatly  that  Craigie’s  malace  and 
spite  was  soe  raised  that  he  rose  up,  and  took  up  his  whinger, 
and  threw  it  at  him,  when  in  the  pulpite !  Mr  Inglish,  when 
he  perceived  him  draw  it  and  going  to  cast  it,  gote  down  in 
the  pulpite  and  escaped  it.  The  whinger  went  over  his  head, 
and  stuck  in  the  backside  of  the  pulpite.  After  he  had  risen 
and  composed  himself  a  little,  he  addressed  himself  to  Craigie, 
and  said — ‘  Sir,  you  have  put  ane  open  affront  upon  God  and 
his  ordinances,  in  what  you  have  aimed  at  me ;  and  now,  I 
will  tell  you  what  God  will  doe  to  you.  Your  great  house,  in 
this  place,  shall  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  stones,  and  he  that 
offers  to  repair  it  shall  lose  his  pains  ;  and  your  son  now, 
whom  you  have  so  great  hopes  of,  shall  die  a  fool !  ’  And 
none  of  Mr  Inglish  words  fell  to  the  ground.  His  son  was 
then  in  England,  in  the  army,  and  was  at  that  time  a  youth 
of  great  parts  and  expectation.  Whether  by  a  fall,  or  sickness, 
within  a  little  time  turned  fatuouse  and  silly,  and  died  soe. 
His  great  house  of  Cragy  fell  to  be  some  way  out.  of  order,  and 
either  he  or  his  son  went  to  repair  it ;  and  when  the  work- 

*  At  that  period  all  heavy  carriages  were  effected  by  pack-horses.  The 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  practice  of  the  times,  did  not  admit  of  the  use  of 
carts  or  waggons  for  such  purposes. 
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men  were  at  it,  a  great  part  of  it  fell  clown  and  liad  almost 
buried  tbem  all ;  and  it’s  now,  indeed,  a  ruinouse  heap !”  Sir 
Hew  Wallace  had  the  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred  on  him 
by  Charles  I. ;  and  the  dignity  of  a  Baronetcy  was  conferred 
on  his  successor  by  Charles  II. ,  in  1669.  In  the  family  annals 
he  is  said  to  have  married  Hester  Ker,  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  Littledean,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  Hugh,  who  became 
fatuous.  There  must,  however,  be  a  mistake  in  this  :  for,  in 
1650,  during  the  life  of  Sir  Hew,  we  find  a  minute  in  the  Ayr 
Presbytery  books  to  the  effect  that  “  William  Wallace,  so?i  to 
the  Laird  of  Craigie,”  should  be  received.  He  had,  with  his 
father,  been  concerned  in  the  Eoyal  cause.  There  is  also  a 
“  John  Wallace,  son  to  the  Laird  of  Craigie,”  mentioned  in 
these  records  about  the  same  period.  All  his  sons,  however, 
appear  to  have  predeceased  him  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
grandnephew,  son  of  William  Wallace  of  Failfuird  and  Agnes 
Boyd,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boyd  of  Bonshaw,  uncle  to 
Lord  Boyd,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kilmarnock. 

Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  the  second  Baronet,  who 
studied  for  the  law,  and  became  a  Senator  of  the  College  of 
Justice.  lie  appears,  says  Bobertson,  to  have  had  the  honour 
of  Knighthood  previous  to  his  succession  to  the  Baronetcy  : 
for,  under  the  title  of  Sir  Thomas,  his  name  occurs  in  the 
records  of  Parliament,  first,  in  1665,  when  he,  along  with  Mr 
John  Cuninghame  of  Lambrucliton — afterwards  Sir  John  of 
Caprington — represented  Ayrshire  ;  and  again,  in  1667,  when 
he  appears  under  that  designation  as  a  Commissioner  of  Sup¬ 
ply.  The  fact  is,  Sir  Thomas  must  have  succeeded  before  1665, 
on  the  29th.  January  of  which  year  the  Session  books  of  Ayr 
show  that  his  son  Thomas  was  baptised.  In  that  record  he 
is  styled  simply  “Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie.”  In  1667, 
however,  on  the  baptism  of  his  daughter,  Crizall,  he  is  styled 
“  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie and  amongst  the  wit¬ 
nesses  is  “William  Wallace,  Laird  of  Failfourd,  grandfather  to 
the  said  child.”  He  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1671. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Town  books  of  Ayr  as  having  obtained, 
on  the  resignation  of  John  Wallace,  son  of  Edward  Wallace 
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of  Shewalton — 25th  February,  1675 — tire  “tenements  within 
the  yards,  commonly  called  Craigie  House,41'  and  lands  of 
Whitehall.”  Sir  Thomas  died  in  1680,  being  then  Lord 
Justice  Clerk.  He  married  Eupheme,  daughter  of  William 
Gemmel  of  Templeland  and  Garrive,  f  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  four  daughters — 

1.  William. 

2.  Thomas,  bom  27th  January,  1665. 

1.  Grizall. 

2.  Agnes,  married  to  Adam  Blair  of  Carberrie. 

3.  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  Laird  of  Halyards,  and  had  issue. 

4.  Eupheme,  married  to  the  well-known  Hon.  John  Drummond,  second  son 
of  James,  third  Earl  of  Perth,  by  whom  she  had  a  numerous  family,  all 
of  whom  attained  considerable  distinction  abroad. 

Sir  Thomas  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  William  Wallace  of  Craigie,  the  third  Baronet.  He  was 
provost  of  Ayr  in  1688-9.  He  was  twice  married:  first,  in 
1682,  to  Eupheme  Fullerton,  daughter  of  William  Fullerton 
of  that  Ilk,  who  brought  with  her  a  marriage  portion  of 
<£20,000  Scots  :  but  by  her  had  no  surviving  issue.  They  had 
a  son,  “  Thomas  Wallace,  son  to  Sir  William  Wallace  of  Craigie 
and  LadyEuphan  ffullartone,  his  spouse,  born  4tli  July,  1684, 
baptised  on  Thursday,  the  tenth  of  that  month,  be  Mr  Alex. 
Gregorie,  parson  of  Ayr,  in  Newton  Castle.  Witness,  the  Lo. 
Crighton,  the  Lo.  Catheart,  the  Mr  of  Cathcart,  and  the  Laird 
of  Crosbie,  grandfather  to  the  child.”  J  He  married,  secondly, 
a  daughter  of  Menzies  of  Pitfoddles,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Jean,  married  to  James  Wauchope, 
Merchant  in  Edinburgh,  second  son  of  Andrew  Wauchope 
of  Niddry-Merschell.  She  died  in  1715.§  He  married, 

*  The  old  Black  Friars,  now  occupied  as  a  brewery, 
f  “  This  William’s  predecessors  left  England  upon  account  of  a  quarrel, 
and  settled  in  Scotland,  where  they  purchased  the  lands  above  mentioned, 
which  the  said  Dame  Euphane  (being  only  child  and  heiress  to  her  father) 
brought  into  the  family  of  Craigie.” — Family  MS.  [The  only  brother  of 
William  Gemmell  of  Garrive  and  Templeland  was  great-grandfather  of 
John  Gemmell,  in  Garpell,  Muirkirk. 
t  Session  Becords  of  Ayr. 

§  Mrs.  Jean  Wallace,  only  lawful  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wallace  of 
Craigie,  Knight  and  Baronet,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Menzies,  his  spouse,  had  sasine 
of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Craigie,  and  others,  5th  January,  1703. 
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thirdly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  Wauch ope  of  Niddry- 
Merschill,  near  Craigmillar.  Sir  William  Wallace  main¬ 
tained  the  family  adherence  to  the  Eoyal  canse,  though  much 
more  tolerant  in  his  religious  views  than  his  opponents.  In 
1698,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  whether 
Newton  Castle  belonged  to  Monkton  or  St  Quivox  parish, 
a  deputation  was  also  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Laird  of 
Craigie,  with  the  view  of  persuading  him  to  conform  to  the 
Presbyterian  establishment.  At  next  meeting  of  Presbytery 
— 4th  May,  1698 — the  report  of  the  deputation  is  thus 
minuted  : — “Mr  James  Gilchrist  reports  he  spoke  with  Craigie, 
and  that  he  had  given  orders  and  allowance  that  all  his  ser¬ 
vants  who  were  Protestants  should  attend  on  ordinances  dis¬ 
pensed  by  ministers,  and  he  subject  to  them,  and  that  he 
would  take  care  that  there  should  be  no  prophanity,  or  pro- 
phane  person,  in  his  family,  quitlier  Protestant  or  Popish.” 
“  He  had  the  honour  to  command  a  regiment  of  cavalrie  under 
King  James  the  Seventh  ;  and  when  that  prince  retired  into 
France,  Sir  William  followed  him,  and  constantly  adhered  to 
his  service  as  long  as  he  lived,  whereby  his  estate  suffered  not 
a  little.”*  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  Sir  William 
died  before  1700.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  the  fourth  Baronet,  who 
married  Eachel  Wallace,  daughter  of  Sir  Hew  Wallace  of 
Woolmet.t  He  had  a  daughter,  Euplian,  horn  November  18, 
1700  ;  and  in  the  register  of  baptisms  he  is  styled  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace  of  Craigie.  Besides  Euplian,  who  probably  died 
young,  the  register  shows  that  he  had  two  sons — Thomas ,  horn 
February  1702  ;  and  William,  born  January  27,  1704 — both 
of  whom  were  presented  for  baptism  in  “  absence  of  the 
parent,”  who  probably  kept  out  of  the  way  from  religious 
scruples.  He  appears,  according  to  the  family  statement,  to 
have  had  other  two  sons,  John  and  Hetc — all  of  whom,  save 
the  eldest,  died  without  issue.  Sir  Thomas  was  bred  to  the 

*  Family  MS. 

f  Dame  Racliel  Wallace,  Lady  Craigie,  had  sasine  in  life-rent,  of  the  10 
lib.  land  of  Smithstoun,  &c.  27th  June  1707. 
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same  profession  as  his  father.  In  !  703,  he  craved  allowance 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  qualify  himself  as  an  advocate, 
which  was  granted.*  In  a  sasine,  dated  24th  October,  1711, 
in  favour  of  William  Fullerton  of  Bartonholme,  by  Alan,  Lord 
Cathcart,  he  is  styled  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  advo¬ 
cate.  He  died  before  1730,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  the  fifth  Baronet.  He  also 
studied  for  the  bar.  In  the  register  of  baptisms  for  Ayr,  the 
birth  of  his  first  bom  is  thus  recorded:  — “ Francis  Anna 
Wallace,  daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  advocate, 
and  Dame  Eleanor  a  Agnew,  his  lady,  born  April  16,  1730,” 
&e.  The  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Agnew  of  Lochryn.  They  had  only  one  son,  who,  as  the 
family  history  states,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Guards,  but  died 
before  his  father,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Presbytery  books  of  Ayr,  Sir  Thomas  (23d 
November,  1743),  in  proof  of  his  right  to  the  presentation  of 
Craigie,  produced  “  ane  extract  of  a  disposition  to  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Craigie,  granted  by  William,  Lord  Cochrane,  of  Paisley 
and  Dundonald,  in  favour  of  Sir  William  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
the  King’s  advocate,  the  27th  Feb.,  1665,  registered  in  books 
of  Council  and  Session,  12th  August,  1734.”  Sir  Thomas, 
who  died  about  1760,  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter, 

Frances  Anne  Wallace  of  Craigie,  who  was  married  to  John 
Dunlop  of  that  Ilk,  and  by  him  had  seven  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Of  these,  five  sons  came  to  maturity:  Thomas; 
Andrew,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  succeeded  his  father 
in  Dunlop  ;  James,  a  lieut. -general  in  the  army,  succeeded  his 
brother  in  Dunlop  ;  John,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army ;  Antony, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  Of  the  daughters,  Agnes  Eleanora 
was  married  to  Joseph  Elias  Perochon,  a  London  merchant ; 
Susan,  to  James  Henry,  Esq. ;  Frances,  married  to  Eobert 
Vans  Agnew  of  Barnbarrow;  Rachel,  married  to  Eobert 
Glasgow  of  Mountgreenan. 

Sir  Thomas  Dunlop  Wallace,  the  eldest  surviving  son, 


*  Acts  of  Parliament. 
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succeeded  liis  mother  in  Craigie  about  1774.  He  married 
Eglinton,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith, 
Bart.,  and  by  her  had  two  sons  :  Thomas,  who  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  ;  and  John  Alexander  Wallace.  The  estate  of  Craigie 
having  been  long  encumbered,  it  was  sold  judicially,  at  least 
so  much  of  it  as  remained,  in  1783.*  Sir  Thomas  Dunlop 
Wallace,  the  last  of  Craigie,  resided  afterwards  in  England, 
and  died  within  three  years.  His  son,  John  Alexander 
Wallace,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period.  He  joined  his 
regiment  in  India,  and  fought  under  his  maternal  uncle,  CoL 
Hamilton  Maxwell,  at  the  first  siege  of  Seringapatam,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  Egypt  he  commanded 
the  grenadiers  of  the  58th  Regiment  in  all  the  actions  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  In  Spain,  at  the  head  of  the  88th 
Regiment,  he  fought  under  the  Duke  of  W ellington  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  call  forth  repeated  encomiums  in  the  des¬ 
patches  of  the  noble  duke.  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
at  which  he  was  present,  he  was  seized  with  a  malady  which 
for  a  long  time  threatened  his  life.  He  so  far  recovered, 
however,  as  to  he  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  of 
occupation  in  France,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Sir 
John  Alexander  Wallace  had  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  army,  lieut. -colonel  of  the  88th  Regiment,  and  E.C.B. 
He  resided  at  Lochryan,  a  property  inherited  through  his 
grandmother,  and  died  18th  February  1857. 

Arms — Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant. 
Or,  within  an  Orle ;  second  and  third,  Gules,  a  fesse  Cheque 
of  three,  Argent  and  Azure. 

Supporters — Two  Savages,  proper,  with  Clubs  erect.  Sur¬ 
mounted  in  a  Canton  on  the  centre,  Argent,  within  a  border, 
Gules,  a  Cheveron  of  the  same,  betwixt  a  Saltier,  Azure,  in 
base,  and  two  Cinque-foils  proper  in  chief,  as  arms  of  pre¬ 
tence,  being  those  of  Agnew  of  Lochryan. 


*  According  to  the  retour  of  William  Wallace  in  1680,  the  property  must 
have  been  very  extensive. 
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Crest — An  Ostrich  Neck  and  Head  erect,  issuing  out  of- 
an  open  Crown,  with  a  Horse-shoe  in  the  mouth,  all  proper. 
Motto — “  Esperanza.” 


CAMPBELLS  OP  CRAIGIE. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  Craigie  estate  was  purchased 
at  the  judicial  sale  of  the  property  in  1783,  by  William 
Campbell,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  which  he  acquired  chiefly  in  India.  He  died  with¬ 
out  issue  at  London  on  the  27th  August  1823,  aged  74.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Richard  Campbell  of  Craigie, 
W.S.,  who  died  15th  December  1835.  His  wife,  Mary 
Currie,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  predeceased  him,  having  died 
1st  September  1832.  Bichard  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  James  Camp/bell  of  Craigie  (formerly  of  Bardarroch), 
advocate,  who  was  twice  married,  and  had  issue.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  died  in  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son, 

R.  R.  F.  Campbell ,  Esq.,  now  of  Craigie.  Brigadier  Wil¬ 
liam  Campbell,  2d  Dragoon  Guards,  his  eldest  son,  died  at 
Cawnpoor,  9th  July  1858.  He  was  in  command  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  there. 

Craigie  House,  the  residence  of  the  family,  was  built  by 
the  fifth  baronet,  Newton  Castle  having  become  untenant¬ 
able.  A  portion  of  it  was  blown  down  about  the  year  1700. 
Craigie  House  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north  hank  of 
the  river  Ayr,  a  short  distance  above  the  town. 


MOSSIDE. 

The  forty  shilling  land  of  Mosside  belonged  to  the  Wallaces 
of  Brighouse,  and  afterwards  to  the  Cairnhill  family.  The 
proprietor,  in  1713,  was  Alexander  Thomson  of  Mosside,  in 
whose  family  it  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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century.  It  lately  belonged  to  John  Anderson  of  Mosside, 
and  now  to  Hamilton  Rose,  Esq.,  Cumnock. 

There  were  several  other  small  properties  in  the  parish, 
most  of  which  have  merged  into  others,  such  as  Underhills, 
originally  called  Under-the-Hill  of  Barnweill,*  belonging  to 
the  Lamonts,  who  possessed  it  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  till  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  ;  Crofthead, 
possessed  by  the  Hunters  during  the  greater  part  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  Townliead  of  Barnweill,  Browns  ;  Hightee,  Mortons  ; 
Hillhouse,  Campbells ;  and  the  Fentons,  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stirling. 


UNDERWOOD. 

The  five  pound  land  of  Underwood  or  Nether  Barnweill 
was  possessed  by  Matthew  Wallace  of  Underwood — also  of 
the  Craigie  family — in  1617.  His  name  occurs  in  the  testa¬ 
ment  of  ‘‘James  Lowdoun,  Bichertoune,”  who  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year.  In  1619  he  is  cautioner  in  the  testa¬ 
ment  of  “Lady  Carnell.”f  From  a  disposition,  dated  1655, 
in  favour  of  Ilobert  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  father  of  John  Wallace  of  Underwood,  by  whom  he 
was  succeeded.  The  property  afterwards,  like  most  other 
possessions  belonging  to  the  W allaces  in  the  vicinity,  fell  into 
that  of  Craigie.  William  Wallace  of  Craigie  was  retoured  in 
the  five  pound  land  of  Underwood  of  Barnweill  in  1680. 
James  Hutchison,  merchant  in  Ayr,  acquired  the  property 
of  Nether  Barnweill,  and  had  sasine  of  it,  5th  Sept.  1692. 
He  died  about  1697.  He  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  Ayr 
£11,  13s.  4d.  John  Hutchison  of  Underwood  was  married 
to  Agnes  Fergusson,  and  had  a  son,  James,  born  Jan.  15, 
1701  ;  John,  born  July  8,  1702;  Duncan,  born  February  7, 
1704;  George,  born  20tli  February  1708  ;  James,  born  8th 

*  It  is  so  called  in  a  sasine,  18th  October  1755. 
f  Glasgow  Commissary  Records. 
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January  1712.  In  the  baptismal  record  of  this  child  the 
father  is  styled  late  of  Underwood.  He  appears  to  have 
married  a  second  time,  for,  in  1720,  wre  find  John  Hutchison 
of  Underwood  (so  styled  perhaps  from  courtesy),  and  his 
spouse,  Agnes  Kennedy,  mentioned  as  publicans  in  the  records 
of  Ayr.  Their  house  was  much  frequented  by  the  authori¬ 
ties,  who  ate  and  drank  at  stated  periods  for  the  “  honour  and 
dignity”  of  the  burgh.  James  Hutchison  of  Underwood  fre¬ 
quently  appears  in  the  Town  Books  between  1723  and  1749. 
He  married  Margaret  Watt,  and  had  several  children.  John 
Hutchison,  late  of  Underwood,  “grandfather  of  the  child,”  is 
a  witness  to  the  baptism  of  their  daughter,  Jane,  horn  Kov. 
11,  1749.  They  had  four  sons,  Charles,  John,  Duncan, 
and  James ;  and  another  daughter,  Agnes,  married  to  Mr. 
John  How,  limner  in  Ayr.  James  Hutchison  was  some 
time  provost  of  Ayr.  The  Town  Books  record  that  he  was 
“robbed  of  his  saddle  bags  and  pocket-hook,  on  the  21st  May, 
betwixt  five  and  six  afternoon,  on  the  highway  between  Col- 
monell  and  Girvan,  in  the  muif  of  Aldowers,  containing 
several  hundred  pounds  in  hank  notes,  hills,  accompts,  and 
other  valuable  papers.”  A  reward  of  thirty  guineas  was 
offered  by  the  town  for  the  apprehension  of  the  parties. 
Shortly  after  this  period  the  property  passed  from  the  Hutchi¬ 
sons.  In  1785  it  was  purchased  from  the  creditors  of  the 
late  Messrs.  Alexander,  merchants,  Edinburgh,  by  John 
Kennedy  of  Underwood,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Robert 
Kennedy  of  Greenan,  near  Ayr,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Cassillis  family.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1736,  by  his  son,  the 
deceased  John  Kennedy,  W.S.  Captain  Kennedy  is  now  of 
Underwood. 

When  the  estate  of  Underwood  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  in  1785,  the  remains  of  an  old  baronial  castle,  with 
a  moat,  stood  upon  it ;  but  in  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to  be 
irreparable.  He  therefore  took  it  down,  and  erected  on  the 
same  site  the  present  mansion-house,  which  is  commodious 
and  comfortable.  It  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  green  holm, 
bordered  with  chesnut  and  other  trees  ;  and  a  small  stream 
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flows  past  it  about  twenty  yards  in  front.  The  house  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  view  of  the  Heads  of  Ayr,  the  Kock  of  Ailsa, 
and  the  Island  of  Arran.  Mr.  Kennedy  also  laid  off  and 
planted  the  various  plantations  and  belts  of  wood  on  the  pro¬ 
perty,  which  are  now  very  ornamental,  and  give  that  part  of 
the  country,  formerly  bare,  a  rich  and  clothed  appearance. 
Part  of  the  mansion-house  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
present  summer  (1862.) 
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